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Del  rat  from  every  quarter  of  tfa    Dominion; 

inv  •  distinction  from  Washington,  Philadelphia,  New   York. 

Portlan<  n,  and  other  prominent  cities  of  the  world. 

I  •  lis  of  1  ,orne,  who  su 

it  and  called  to  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  Dominion  in 

month  if  De<  rmber,  1 88 if  to  discuss  the  scheme.  This  first  meeting 
was  held  in  Montreal* and  a  provisional  basis  for  organ  iz  ttion  was  matured. 
In  the  following  spring,  on  the  25th  <>f  May.  issj.  ral  meeting 

held  in  Ottawa,  where  the  society  was  publicly  inaugurated  with  gi 

mony  in  th  chamber.     The  Marqui  present  and 

addressed  the  m  .  Urging  them  to  Nee  that  the  welfare  and    -tre: 

and  development  of  th<  ttion  were  not  impeded  or  impaired  by  small 

jealousies,  an  admonition  which  has  ever  since  been  rigidly  observed.    The 

•  president  of  the  young  society  was  Sir  J.  William  1  >au  son,  the  able  b 
I  Gill   University,  and  to  hi  rgy  and  judicious  effort-  in  it-  behalf 

the  organization  was  indebted  for  its  fir-t  lessons  in  the  art  of  living, 
for  much  of  it-   subsequent  pi  The  active  work  of  the  10c 

was  divided  into  foil  >ns,  in  which  some  fifty-six  original  papers  were 

either  read  or  presented  during  the   sessions  of  the  initial  meetinj 
iwa.  of  which  thirty-three  were  published  in  the  transaction-.     The 

ignition  of  the  society  by  the  Canadian  parliament  gave  it  encoura 
m  nt  and  consequence,  and  before  the  end  of  the  following  August  iiv 
the  Marquis  of  Lome  received  gracious  permission  from  the  Queei 
I.    ;land  to  give  it  the  name  of  "The  Royal  Society  of  Canada."     In  the 
spring  of   1883  it  was  duly  incorporated,  receiving  the  royal  sanction  on 

the  25th  of    May.      It-    member-    mu-t    all    be  residents  of  Canada  or  New- 
foundland, and  to  be  eligible  must  have  published  original  work-  of  merit, 
therwise  have  rendered  eminent  services  to  literature  and  to  science. 
These  member-  are  all  designated  a-  Fellows. 

tmbination   of   literature   and    science  in   such  an    enterp 
provoked  some  criticism  in  its  early  history,  but    Sir  J.  William  Dawson 
pronounced  it  a  decided  advantage,  remarking,  in  one  of  hi-  eloquent 

I  ce  that  our  -<>,  iety  embi  nee  and  lef 

and  I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  it  i-  for  tin-  highest  intei  an- 

.n\.i  that  her  scientific    men  should  be  men  of  culture,  a\\A  that   her  lite 

men  shall  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  scientific  know'..  d  scientific 

habits  of  thought."     The  Marquis  of  Laasdowne,  during  his  official 

1     nada,  wa  I  in  the  objects  of  the  society,  and 

m  many  occasions  his  approval  of  the  twofold  division,  which 

h<    thought  add  itly  t->  it-  vitality  and  usefulu<         Pew  learned 
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societies,  if  any,  have  been  formed  on  a  broader  basis,  with  more  fruitful 
features,  and  the  fact  that  twenty-four  associated  societies  were  represented 
at  the  recent  congress  in  Montreal  confirms  the  statement.  The  sections 
are  named,  respectively:  first,  French  literature,  history,  archaeology,  etc.; 
second,   English  literature,  history,  archaeology,  etc. ;  third,  mathematical, 


iiir- 


x 
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physical,  and  the  chemical  sciences  ;  fourth,  geological  and  biological 
sciences.  In  these  upward  of  sixty  scholarly  papers  were  read  and  dis- 
cussed at  the  late  meeting,  touching  almost  every  phase  of  research  in 
which  the  Canadian  institutions  are  concerned. 

It  was  an  event  of  significance  when  this  Royal  Society  of  Canada  was 
formally  welcomed  to  Montreal  by  its  genial  hosts.  Its  graceful  and 
accomplished  president,  the  Very  Reverend  George  M.  Grant,  D.D.,  called 


4  iin:  R<  'V  a  i    »  h  [ET1    "i    <  \\  \i»a 

the  meeting  promptly  to  order  at  the  hour  appointed,  when  Sir  Donald 
A.  Smith,  the  chancer.  vfcGiU  University,  and  the  chairman  of  the 

I  forward,  and  In  the  most   felicitous  langu 
salut  itv  an<l  for  the  residents  of  the 

ry  facility  for  its  deliberations,  and  wishing  unlimited 
to  an  institution  that  had  been  founded  by  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  who, 
with  the  Princess  Louise,  had  manifested  the  d  ird  for  the  int 

of  the  country — i  regard  which  continued  with  unab  trength 

•i  while  their  home  was  elsewhere.     His  Worship,  James  McShane,  the 
m.i}  Montreal,  followed  with  a  happy  speech,  in  which  he  expres 

his  pri.i  ing  in  the  p  h  a  learned  and  distinguished 

body  of  gentlemen,  remarking :  "I  shall  always  look  hack  with  pleasure 
to  the  fact  that  during  my  mayoralty  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  held 
nnual  n  in   Montreal."     Dean  Carmichael  spoke  a  hearty  wet 

come  in  behalf  of  the  Natural  History  Society,  regretting  humorously  that 
the  ancient  city  had  so  few  historic  landmarks  to  exhibit.     He  said  the 
too  strong  for  the  past :  that  the  people  of  this  re  busy 

making  history  for   those  who   come  after  them,  rather  than    resting   upon 

idy  made.     The  Honorable  Edward  Murphy  added  some 

>rds;  and   Dr.  J.   L.  Leprohon  conveyed  the  welcome  of  the 

t<>  the  French  members  in   their  own  language.     President    Grant 

ponded  for  the  society  in  his  most  effective  style,  and  the  vice-president, 

L'Abbe*  J.  I  .   K.  Laflamme,  D.D.,  pointed  out   in   French  the  n 

that  the  two  races  in  this  country  should  live  together  in  amity,  and  work 

together  harmoniously  for  common  end-.     The  member-  then  retired  to 

their  sections  and  commenced  work  in  earnest. 

irnor-General  Right  Honorable  Lord  Stanley  of  Preston  came 
from  Ottawa  during  the  forenoon,  and  was  received  in  the  Redpatb  Mu- 
ni early  in  the  afternoon  by  President  Grant  and  Sir  Donald  A.  Smith, 
who  introduced  1dm  to  many  of  the  gentlemen,  and  conducted  him 
through  the  sections  where  the  papers  were  being  n-.id.  in  each  of  which 
In-  tarried  f<  t  in  the  ex<  In  the 

l  •  tion  Mr.  Benjamin  Suite,  the  historian,  ma  clever  little  speech  <>f 

welcome  add  I     II     Excel  1  en  tedthei  illowing  interesting  ii 

dent:  "About  the;  p,  when  a  number  ol  French-Canadian  exiles  to 

Australia,  |  who  had  been  reprieved,  were  on  their 

home,  and  in  their  LCfa    Canada,  as  they  had  not  w..  the 

fun'  I  and  provided  for  theii  friend 

I  ondon  docks,     [n  their  bereavement  great  was 

:  joy  when  an  unknown  gentleman  approached  them  ami.  after  a 
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taining  the  facts  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  at  once 
gave  his  own  check  for  the  amount  necessary  to  take  them  safely  home. 
That  stranger,"  added  Mr.  Suite,  "  was  none  other  than  the  father  of  Lord 
Stanley,  the  present  governor-general  of  Canada."  The  applause  which 
greeted  this  announcement  may  more  easily  be  imagined  than  described, 


X 


LORD    STANLEY    OF    PRESTON. 


and  Lord  Stanley  was  deeply  touched  upon  learning  here  for  the  first  time 
this  important  historical  fact. 

One  of  the  features  of  this  congress  was  the  delightful  entertainments 
provided  by  the  citizens  for  the  leisure  moments  of  the  eminent  scientists 
and  literary  scholars  who  were  wrestling  with  the  great  problems  of  the 
past,  present,  and  future.  Montreal,  indeed,  has  become  famous  the 
world  over  for  the  handsome  and  agreeable  manner  in  which  she  always 
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ber  invil  On  .    ning 

ident  and  \  s  delivi 

I  [all.      I ':- 
eluded   the  exercises  with   a  speech  i  iblc  length,  which 

I  with  imtn<  thusiasm.     The  Royal  and  its  ^u»    ■ 

embly  rooms  under  the  tame  hich 

ene   of   a    most    brilliant   reception   by  Governor-General 
I    •     Stanley,  assisted  by  the  various  committees  and  the  titled  m 

:y.     In  the  days  that  toll. .wed  the  learned  visitors  were  the  recipi- 
of  all  manner  of  charming  court-  ich  as  dinner-parties,  drii 

len-parti  xursions,  and    social    receptions.     <  )n   the  second 

ing  tin  City  !  [all  was  ablaze  with  electric  lights  and  -  ind  t  . 

full)  I  with  a  prolusion  of  choice  plants  and  bright-colored  tl 

music  filled  the  air.     It  was  the  occasion  <»f  the 
ption  given  by  the  mayor  of  Montreal  t  i  the  Royal  Societj 
Canada.     The  handsome  wif<   of  His  Worship  gracefully  assisted  in  doing 
the  honors,  surrounded  by  some  of  the  prominent  ladies  of  the  city.     (  H 
the  third  evening  the  spacious  galleries  of  the  Art  A  thrown 

■;.  and  the  beauty,  wealth,  and  fashion  of    Montreal  were  th  m- 

I  to  render  homage  to  the  >rms  of  intellectual  end  Sir 

ild  A.  Smith  presided,  and  every  visitor  was  made  to  feel  perfectly  at 
ie.     <  me  entire  day  was  devoted  to  a  railway  and  steamboat  excursion 
>f  a  lumber  camp,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Natural  II    I 
members  won  prizes  in  botanizing  and  other  research* 
the  wilderness  along  the  ( Ottawa  river,  and  merrily  treated  their  distin- 
guished guests  to  all  manner  of  unique  experiences, not  least  among  which 
table  lumberman's  dinner  in  a  log  cabin,  which  w.i^  greatly 
enjoj 

l  nts  of  the  Royal  Society  are  elected  foi  >nly,  the 

ex-pn  sidents  now  being  Sir  1.  William  Dawson,  Hon,  P.  J.  <  >.  Chauveau, 

Dr.  ry   Hunt.  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  M  >r   Hamel,  Dr.  Lawson, 

l  m.i  ;..     Kb  rain,    and    Very    k>        Dr, 

;    Grant.      Dr.   Joh     G  Bourinot,  C.M.G.,  h.i^  been   the 

hoi  nidation  of  the  .  and  to  his 

v  i^  in  a  me  due,     Sir  Jam      Gi  inl .  K  I  .M.G.   was 

from    i  1888,  when    Dr,    \    R.  i     S    •■•  j  n, 

>k  his  pi  u        \i  the  pap  idian  history  which 

hat     l.crn  prod  *     b     ime  .1  thing  o(  life  and  po* 

Dominion  will  prove  immensely  useful  to  the  future  historian 
v  >t.     It  i>,  to  be  hoped  that  lo<  il  hi  tory  will  continue  to  t  n 
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attention.  The  entire  city  of  Montreal,  for  instance,  rests  upon  historic 
ground,  which  possesses  extraordinary  interest,  exceeding  that  of  almost 
any  other  region  in  America.  Its  modern  attractions  pale  before  its  early 
grandeur — if  we  may  judge  by  the  exact  rules  of  comparison.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  quaint  little  gem  of  antiquity  which  stands  opposite  the  mon- 
ster city  hall,  with  only  a  narrow  street  between — :i  low,  inconspicuous 
structure  of  the  old  style  of  French  architecture.  It  is  suggestive  from 
its  very  gateways  of  plumed  and  powdered  heads,  and  the  gold  and  lace 
of  the  brilliant  court  of  Louis  XIV.  It  was  a  private  palatial  residence, 
built  in  1704  by  Chevalier  de  Ramsay  while  governor  of  Montreal.  This 
chateau  was  in  the  fashionable  quarter  at  that  period,  and  its  neighbors  were 
the  homes  of  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  Count  de  Contrecceur,  Count  d'Es- 
chambault,  Count  de  Beaujeu,  and  other  noblemen  of  the  Augustan  age 
of  France.  It  is  associated  with  all  sorts  of  picturesque  incident  and 
romance,  and  volumes  might  easily  be  written  from  its  memories.  In  1721 
it  was  visited  by  Charlevoix,  who  remained  some  time  under  its  roof. 
After  the  conquest  it  was  chosen  as  the  official  residence  of  the  English 
governors,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  stately  entertainments.  As  the 
storms  of  the  American  Revolution  were  gathering  in  1775,  it  was  sud- 
denly occupied  by  the  American  General  Wooster,  and  a  few  months  later 
by  his  successor,  the  man  of  unenviable  fame,  Benedict  Arnold.  It  is 
especially  famous  from  having  been  the  abode  of  the  illustrious  Dr.  Benja- 
min Franklin,  the  two  Carrolls  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Chase,  during  their 
fruitless  embassy  to  Canada  in  the  midst  of  the  snows  of  the  exciting 
winter  of  1776.  It  was  the  dwelling  of  Baron  St.  Leger  at  a  later  period, 
and  Burgoyne  and  his  generals  were  for  a  time  sheltered  within  its  walls. 
The  British  governors  continued  to  occupy  it  as  a  residence  until  Lord 
Elgin's  advent.  Its  thick  walls  are  as  curiously  and  substantially  firm  as 
if  veritable  bowlders  from  solid  rock. 

The  building  material  now  used  in  Montreal  is  a  grayish  limestone  of 
home  production,  and  there  are  many  fine  specimens  of  architecture.  The 
city  seems  to  have  been  built  upon  a  series  of  terraces  rising  one  above 
another  until  they  terminate  in  one  of  the  most  shapely  and  beautiful 
mountains  on  the  globe,  which  has  been  converted  into  a  park  of  four 
hundred  and  thirty  acres.  Handsome  churches  are  everywhere.  They 
are  located  along  the  busiest  thoroughfares,  in  all  the  by-ways  and  high- 
ways, and  on  the  mountain  slopes.  They  serve  as  perpetual  reminders 
that  Montreal  was  founded  upon  religious  enthusiasm.  Mark  Twain  once 
said  "  it  was  the  only  city  he  ever  visited  where  he  could  not  throw  a 
brick-bat  without  hitting  a  church  window."     The  Catholic  faith  was  the 
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guiding  the  first  I  an  colony  on  this  sr,il — a  colony  that  grew 

.ind  prospered,  becoming  rich   and  obedient.     The  cessions  of  land  to 
church  l>>  France  were  ted  by  England  at  the  conquest  ;  and 

the  value  ol  these  lands  was  enormously  increased  l>y  the  openii 

tlement  of  the  country  with   English-speaking  people.     E\ 
the  dontreal  that  the  Catholic  Church  does  not  own  ha-  been  pur- 

ch  ised  from  it  at  <»n«-  time  or  anoth 

It  was  a  heroic  company  that  pitched  its  tent  on  I  in  1643. 

The  account  of  Jacques  Cartier's  arrival  in  15351  and  his  reception  by  the 


'tf&mMM 
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:    Indian   potentate  of  an   undiscovered   realm,  is  fascinating  in   the 
;  but  it  does  not  equal  in  thrilling  inter* 
miracle  and  illusion  through  which  the  foundation  of  the  pre 
Montreal  was  laid  a  hundred  years  afterward  this   Indian 

town  was  built  in  the  ton-  rele,  I  trtified  with  palisades,  and 

rain,  whi  ttled  chars 

•id  their  comparative  civilization.     He  was  conduct 
through  the  quaint  ,  and  1    irned  that  the  name  of  the  place  was 

Hochelaga,     H  al  1  to  the  summit  of  the  beautiful  mountain, 
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which  he  called  Mount  Royal,  in  honor  of  the  king.  But  long  before  an 
effort  was  made  to  found  a  convent  in  the  wilderness  of  Canada,  this  won- 
derful Indian  city  had  disappeared.  Cartier  returned  to  Europe,  and  full 
seventy  years  passed  before  Champlain  made  his  voyage  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence, finding  a  bitter  war  raging  between  the  Indian  tribes,  but  no  city. 
Two  aged  Indians  conducted  him  to  the  top  of  Mount  Royal,  and  related 
as  well  as  they  could  the  ruin  of  their  people.  Tradition  says  that  a  chief 
of  the   Senecas  refused  his   son   permission  to  marry  a  beautiful   Huron 
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princess  with  whom  he  had  fallen  in  love.  The  maiden  was  so  indignant 
that  she  offered  to  marry  any  one  of  her  numerous  suitors  who  would  kill 
the  offending  Seneca  chief.  A  young  Huron  warrior  fulfilled  the  condi- 
tion and  won  the  bride.  The  consequence  was  a  fierce  and  long-continued 
war,  and  the  triple-palisaded  city  was  swept  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  site  of  this  Indian  city  is  by  many  believed  to  have  been  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  English  cathedral,  as  a  man  excavating  for  foundations  discovered  the 
skeleton  of  an  Indian  in  sitting  posture,  with  various  specimens  of  Indian 
pottery.     On  a  more  careful  search  some  antiquarians  found  the  rubbish 
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1k-.i  i.  had  tunc  and    systematized   effort  i  to  the 

subject,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  extent  of  the  old  town  and  the 
mode  of  life  «»f   it--  p  ight    have    been  determined.     Champlain 

mall    buildings   and  a  wall  of    bricks   made  from   local    ^\av 

dep  •  about  the  present  site  of  the  custom  house,  but,  like  I 

he  left  the  island  without  effecting  any  settlement 

-  not  tell  us  whether  any  part  of  Champlain's  w.dl  remained 
when  the  little  group  <»f  religious  enthusiasts  reached  their  destination  on 
the  iSth  of  May.  1642,  hut  it  was  upon  the  same  -Inhered  point  of  land 
that  they  first  encamped.     The  id<  tablishing  a  hospital-nunnery  at 

Montreal    originated  with  a  young    French  tax-collector,  whose    name  was 

Dauversiere.     He  w.m  one  of  those  fanatics  who  indulged  in  whip] 

himself  with  a  SCOUrge  of  small  chains  until  he  could  hardly  >taad  alone, 
and  then  would  wear  a  belt  with  twdvc  or  more  hundred  sharp  points. 
lb-  invented  such  various  and    masterly  torments  for  himself  that  his  1 

filled  with   profound  admiration.     11      ras  a  small,  uncourtly 

looking  man.  with  a  heavy  round  face,  redeemed  only  by  somewhat  pi 

ing  eyes.     He  claimed  to  have  been  ordered  by  an  inward  voice  to  plant 

the  hospital  in  Canada.  lint,  alas!  what  would  a  hospital  be  without 
patients?      (  )f  course,  there   must  be  a  colony  to  supply  the  hospital  with 

business.     By  miraculous  coincidence,  a  similar  inward  voi<  d  Abbe* 

1  yuun;4  Paris  priest,  t<>  form  a  society  of  priests  at   Montreal.     It 

is  stated  that  the  tax-collector  ami  the  priest  first  met  in  an  old  castle,  ami 

ignized  each  other  at  once  by  peculiar  intuitive   inspiration.    They 
talked  over  their  projects  and  formed  a  sort  <»f  religious  partnership.    The 

writers  in  all    tin-   generations    since    then    assure    US    that    both    these    men 

norant  of  Canadian   geography,  yet  suddenly  and  supernaturally 

ime  posi  f  exact  knowled  cerning  the  island  of  Montreal! 

The  mystery  is  not  quite  so  deep,  from  our  point  of  view.     Champlain  had 

provided   Europe  with  his  published  works,  pointing  <»ut  Montreal  island 

the  prop  for  a  settlement;  and  other  printed  description 

Canada  were  at  that  particular  dati  red  broadcast  through  the  old 

rid.     Dauversiere  and  Olier  resolved  to  found  ti.  mmuni- 

-onc  of    priests,  tO  convert  the    Indians,  and  two  of    nuns,  to    conduct 

hospitals  and  schools,     i)  ought  and  secured  the  interest   of 

of  wealth,  and  the  priest  laid  the  subject  eloquent!) 
•  bis  rich  penitents.     Money  came  in  as  if  by  magic.     Many  woi 
.  am!  the  expedition  was  soon  1  pecuniary  success.     It  requ 
ii"  little  diploma*  y  t  1  obtain  from  tin  th     1 1  un 

A    ociafc    atitt  to  Montreal  island ;  but  with  this  achievement 
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was  at  once  secured  in  the  person  of  Paul  de  Chomeday,  Sieur  de  Mai- 
sonneuve,  a  soldier  of  fine  martial  bearing,  of  great  force  of  character,  and 
a  Christian  as  well  as  a  gentleman.  Parkman  writes:  "Past  all  compari- 
son, he  is  the  manliest  figure  that  appears  in  this  group  of  zealots.  The 
piety  of  the  design,  the  miracles  that  inspired  it,  and  the  adventure  and 
the  peril,  all  combined  to  charm  him,  and  he  eagerly  embraced  the  enter- 
prise." The  party  numbered  forty-five,  of  whom  was  Mademoiselle  Mance, 
a  handsome,  delicate  young  woman  of  thirty-four,  from  an  old  French 
family,  who  was  to  superintend  the  new  hospital.  She  had  been  notified 
of  her  destiny  by  miracle.  Another  young  woman  fled  from  her  friends 
and  took  passage  at  the  last  moment,  impelled  by  religious  frenzy.  Neither 
Dauversiere  nor  Olier  crossed  the  ocean.  The  former  had  a  wife  and  six 
children,  and  the  chances  are  that  human  voices  clamored  against  the 
nuns  in  the  wilderness  and  for  bread  at  home  ;  while  Olier  was  toiling  to 
inaugurate  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  near  Paris,  and  could  not  be  spared. 
At  the  end  of  their  ocean  voyage  Maisonneuve  and  his  party  were 
detained  at  Quebec  until  spring.  Their  lines  did  not  fall  in  pleasant 
places,  and  they  were  glad  when  winter  was  over.  Madame  de  la  Peltrie 
suddenly  joined  them  as  they  were  about  to  sail  for  Montreal.  She  was 
another  of  those  remarkable  Frenchwomen  of  that  remarkable  century, 
and  had  already  founded  the  Ursuline  Convent  at  Quebec.  But  her  abode 
must  have  been  absolutely  comfortless,  for  it  is  recorded  in  1644  that  the 
massive  edifice  of  stone  built  for  the  Ursuline  nuns  by  the  famous  niece 
of  Richelieu  was  scarcely  habitable;  wood  enough  could  hardly  be  burned 
in  the  great  fire-places  to  keep  the  nuns  from  freezing,  and  at  night  they 
were  boxed  up  in  beds  that  closed  like  chests.  At  all  events,  she  chose 
the  unknown  hardships  and  dangers,  in  place  of  those  she  had  tried. 
When  the  voyagers  landed  on  the  site  of  Montreal,  the  governor  sprang 
ashore  and  fell  on  his  knees  in  solemn  prayer.  The  ladies  followed,  kneel- 
ing likewise,  and  the  priest,  the  soldiers,  sailors,  artisans,  and  laborers. 
The  first  work  was  to  raise  an  altar,  and  the  ladies  decorated  it.  Then 
they  all  gathered  about  it  in  reverent  praise  and  thanksgiving.  Tents, 
made  in  France,  were  raised  among  the  wild  flowers  and  fresh  grasses  on 
the  river  bank,  and  a  very  pretty  sight  they  must  have  been.  When 
evening  came  the  meadows  were  alive  with  twinkling  fire-flies,  and  these 
were  caught  and  tied  with  threads  into  shining  festoons,  and  suspended 
about  the  altar.  The  camp  fires  were  lighted,  the  guards  stationed,  and 
the  weary  pioneers  slept.  In  the  early  morning  Governor  Maisonneuve 
felled  with  his  own  hand  the  first  tree  towards  building  an  encampment: 
and  all  worked  with  such  will  that  a  strong  palisade   was  completed  in  a 
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few  hours.  The  altar  was  covered  with  a  roof  of  bark,  forming  a  chapel 
which  they  called  Notre  Dame,  and  in  this  the  pioneers  worshiped  for  a 
full  year.  The  little  primitive  bark  chapel  was  the  direct  ancestor  of 
the  great  Gothic  temple  of  Notre  Dame,  at  the  Place  d'Armes,  with  its 
twin  towers  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high — visible  thirty  miles  away — 
its  ten  wonderful  bells  in  the  towers,  its  ornamentation  equal  to  the  most 
magnificent  cathedrals  of  Europe,  and  its  capacity  for  accommodating  fif- 
teen thousand  worshipers.  A  wooden  structure  first  took  the  place  of  the 
bark  chapel;  in  1654  a  larger  place  of  worship  was  constructed,  which 
became  too  small  about  1672,  and  a  parish  church  was  built  on  very 
nearly  the  same  site  as  the  present  imposing  edifice,  the  foundations  of 
which  were  laid  in  1824 — now  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  church  edifices 
in  America.  Yet  the  original  founder  of  this  church  and  of  the  city  of 
Montreal  has  no  monument  !  Maisonneuve  is  by  all  who  have  studied 
into  his  character  conceded  to  have  been  a  stately  and  chivalrous  figure, 
with  whom  duty  was  the  guiding  star  of  life — a  grand  religious  knight  of 
antique  mold.  "  Any  city  might  be  proud  of  such  a  founder."  Is  it  too 
late  to  do  him  justice  ?  Will  not  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  look  into 
this  matter,  and  discover  some  method  by  which  to  commemorate  his 
name? 

The  property  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Notre  Dame  belongs  to  the 
Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  a  theological  college  for  priests,  with  a  depart- 
ment for  teaching  secular  youth.  This  institution  was  founded  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  foundation  of  Montreal,  the  one  being  indeed  a 
part  of  the  other.  The  Abbe  de  Quelus  was  commissioned,  in  1647,  by 
the  Sulpicians  of  Paris,  to  proceed  to  Montreal  and  erect  a  building,  which, 
completed  a  few  years  later,  survives  the  storms  of  two  and  a  quarter  cen- 
turies in  perfect  repair.  It  is  the  quaint  looking  edifice  adjoining  the 
Church  of  Notre  Dame,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  marvelous  thickness 
and  strength,  and  an  interesting  example  of  the  work  of  the  French 
masons  of  that  early  period.  It  is  the  oldest  building  now  in  Montreal. 
It  contains  in  its  fastnesses  the  records  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages, 
from  the  very  first  settlement.  The  earlier  volumes  are  treasures  of  antiq- 
uity, rare  and  valuable  ;  the  later  ones  have  multiplied  into  an  immense 
collection.  The  view  into  the  vaults  where  these  are  preserved  is  not  un- 
like a  tour  through  the  ages.  The  business  of  the  seminary  is  carried  on 
in  the  offices  of  this  building,  for  the  "  gentlemen  of  the  seminary  "  (as  the 
order  of  the  Sulpicians  is  styled),  being  successors  to  the  original  grantees 
of  the  island,  have  no  end  of  secular  business  with  the  citizens.  In  the 
rear  is  a  hollow  square  blooming  with  flowers,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  busi- 
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ness  portion  of  the  city  ;  where,  surrounded  by  ecclesiastical  buildings,  has 
been  cultivated  with  admirable  taste  a  plot  of  land  that  forms  one  of  the 
most  ornamental  gardens  in  the  country.  It  can  be  seen,  however,  only 
from  the  rear  windows  of  the  seminary,  and  is  strictly  private.  The  edu- 
cational establishment  of  the  priests  is  in  Sherbrooke  street,  at  the  west- 
ern limit  of  the  city — an  imposing  mass  of  buildings  in  spacious  grounds, 
on  what  was  formerly  known  as  the  "  Priests'  Farm."  The  staff  of  pro- 
fessors is  very  large,  and  the  library  extensive.  The  larger  portion  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  of  Canada,  and  many  from  the  United  States,  have  been 
trained  in  this  institution,  of  whom  are  the  present  bishops  of  Boston  and 
Portland.  The  late  Sir  George  Cartier,  Hon.  Mr.  Ouimet,  superintendent 
of  schools,  and  others  who  have  exerted  great  influence  in  the  Dominion, 
were  also  educated  here. 

While  the  walls  of  this  first  seminary  edifice  were  slowly  rising,  the 
famous  Marguerite  Bourgeois  arrived  in  Montreal,  and  founded  the  order 
of  the  Black  Nuns,  or  "  Sisters  of  the  Congregation."  She  was  a  volunteer 
to  establish  an  institution  for  the  education  of  girls,  and  accompanied 
Governor  Maisonneuve  to  Montreal  on  his  return  from  a  voyage  to  France 
in  1653.  An  educated,  interesting  woman  about  thirty-three  years  of  age, 
who  had  known  no  miracles,  ecstasies,  or  trances,  she  came  to  her  work 
with  a  conscientious  determination  to  devote  herself  to  religion,  and  to  do 
so  waived  her  right  to  a  large  inherited  property,  and  gave  all  her  posses- 
sions to  the  poor.  She  met  with  many  exasperating  obstacles  ;  the  Abbe 
de  Quelus  forbade  her  building  a  chapel  in  Montreal,  even  after  her  de- 
sign had  been  approved  by  the  governor,  and  she  visited  France  to  obtain 
the  aid  of  the  higher  government.  Her  institution  was  finally  placed 
upon  a  solid  basis  through  letters  patent  from  the  King  of  France.  The 
mother  house,  which  she  erected,  a  plain,  unobtrusive  building  with  a  ven- 
erable air,  is  situated  in  St.  Jean  Baptiste  street,  whence  the  movements 
of  the  whole  community  of  Black  Nuns  are  directed.  The  magnitude  of 
this  nunnery  is  almost  incredible.  The  number  of  establishments,  includ- 
ing schools  and  hospitals  at  present  under  its  fostering  care,  is  nearly 
one  hundred.  Aside  from  those  in  Canada  proper,  the  Black  Nuns  have 
houses  in  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  ;  in 
Maine,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Illinois,  and  New  Orleans. 
Their  pupils  number  not  far  from  twenty  thousand.  Seventeen  of  these 
establishments  are  in  Montreal,  the  two  largest  being  the  Villa  Maria, 
three  miles  from  the  city,  occupying  the  old  residence  of  the  governor- 
general,  known  as  Monklands,  and  Mount  St.  Mary,  both  of  which  are  for 
boarding  pupils. 
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The  oldest  hospital  in  Montreal  is  the  Hotel  Dieu,  which  receives  over 
three  thousand  sick  persons  annually.  It  was  founded  in  1644  by  Madame 
de  Bouillon,  a  French  lady  of  high  rank,  who  sent  out  money  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  in  the  first  building  the  beautiful  Mademoiselle  Mance  took  up 
her  abode,  with  only  three  women  to  aid  her  in  commencing  a  work  which 
has  been  so  prolific  in  results.  For  many  years  it  was  the  only  place  on 
the  island  to  which  the  afflicted  poor  could  be  sent  for  relief.  It  is 
now  the  most  extensive  religious  edifice  in  America;  situated  in  a  large, 
open  field  near  the  base  of  the  mountain,  it  contains  a  church,  convent, 
and  hospital,  and  its  grounds  are  surrounded  by  a  massive  stone  wall. 
The  inclosure  is  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference.  The  order  of  the 
Gray  Nuns  was  founded  almost  a  hundred  years  later,  in  1737,  by  Madame 
Youville,  a  Canadian  lady  of  fortune  and  accomplishments,  who,  left  a 
widow  at  twenty-eight,  retired  from  society  and  consecrated  herself  to 
charity  and  religion.  She  took  up  a  work  begun  by  M.  Charron  in  1692, 
that  of  providing  an  asylum  for  lame,  superannuated,  and  infirm  persons, 
and  a  refuge  for  orphan  children.  She,  too,  met  with  all  manner  of  hin- 
drances, but  her  establishment  finally  received  the  royal  sanction  in  1753. 
The  peculiar  costume  of  the  Gray  Nun  was  adopted,  and  worn  for  the 
first  time  August  25,  1755.  War  was  even  then  overpowering  Canada, 
and  during  the  terrible  years  following  the  brave  young  woman  sheltered 
and  nursed  alike  the  wounded  from  the  armies  of  both  friend  and  foe. 
The  small-pox  broke  out  among  the  savages,  and  she  threw  open  her 
doors  to  them  also.  Meanwhile  the  instances  were  legion  where  English- 
men fled  to  her  for  protection  from  the  fury  of  savage  pursuers.  Once  she 
secreted  a  whole  body  of  scouts  in  her  vaults,  and  then,  to  spare  them 
from  the  fury  of  the  sick  savages  in  the  hospital,  disguised  them  in  the 
cloak  and  hood  of  the  nuns  and  smuggled  them,  through  the  wards  to  a 
place  of  safety.  On  another  occasion  she  concealed  a  pursued  soldier  in 
the  folds  of  some  linen  at  her  feet,  and  with  great  presence  of  mind  sent 
the  infuriated  savage,  with  tomahawk  raised,  in  a  fruitless  search  else- 
where. In  1757  this  magnanimous  woman  ransomed  an  English  soldier, 
who  was  about  being  put  to  the  torture  in  a  savage  camp,  by  the  payment 
of  two  hundred  francs.  The  savages  invariably  respected  the  sisterhood 
while  hostile  to  every  one  else.  On  the  very  day  the  colony  was  ceded  to 
England  Madame  Youville  met  with  a  singular  adventure,  which  resulted 
in  her  founding  the  Foundling  Asylum  in  addition  to  her  charities.  She 
was  crossing  the  little  stream  now  covered  by  Foundling  street,  near  St. 
Ann's  Market,  and  saw  a  baby's  hand  sticking  up  through  the  ice.  On 
closer  investigation  she  discovered  the  body  of  a  murdered  infant  with  a 
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poniard  still  in  its  throat.  Such  was  her  horror  that  she  quickly  resolved 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  in  her  power,  such  crimes  in  the  future.  The  new 
department  was  organized  ;  since  when,  the  register  of  the  Gray  Nunnery 
shows  that  upwards  of  thirty-one  thousand  foundlings  from  all  parts  of 
the  Dominion  have  been  received  under  its  roof.  The  immense  and  ven- 
erable pile  of  buildings  reaching  from  Dorchester  to  St.  Catharine  street 
is  the  present  home  of  the  Gray  Nuns.  Its  wards  for  aged  men  and  aged 
women,  for  the  crippled  and  helpless,  for  orphans,  and  for  foundlings,  are 
of  special  interest  to  the  stranger.  The  old  men  till  a  little  patch  of 
ground  in  one  of  the  courts,  for  tobacco  culture,  and  are  allowed  to  chew 
and  smoke  it  as  they  please.  The  Gray  Nuns  have  numerous  asylums  in 
various  parts  of  the  city,  as  well  as  dispensaries  and  schools  ;  and  they 
have  nine  establishments  in  the  Northwest,  thirty  in  the  province  of  Que- 
bec, and  three  in  the  United  States. 

From  the  time  Baron  d'Avagnon  was  appointed  governor  of  Mon- 
treal in  1661,  until  the  surrender  of  Canada  to  Great  Britain  in  1760,  the 
history  of  the  beautiful  island  is  a  chapter  of  varied  and  intense  interest. 
Indian  wars,  religious  observances,  peace-makings,  and  the  endowment  of 
schools  form  the  principal  ingredients  ;  while  the  spices  of  love,  romance, 
and  tragedy  give  a  peculiar  flavor  to  the  whole.  On  the  night  of  the  5th 
of  August,  1689,  a  band  of  Mohawk  warriors  invaded  the  island,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  exterminating  its  possessors.  They  took  their  station  be- 
fore daybreak  at  Lachine,  in  platoons  around  every  house  within  the  radius 
of  several  leagues.  At  a  given  signal  the  doors  and  windows  were  broken 
in  and  the  butchery  commenced.  Two  hundred  men,  women,  and  children 
perished  instantly,  while  others  were  reserved  for  prolonged  torture.  Fires 
were  lighted,  and  houses,  plantations,  and  crops  reduced  to  ashes.  The 
savages  crossed  to  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river,  and  continued  the  work 
of  desolation,  losing  but  three  of  their  own  warriors  in  the  massacre. 
The  governor-general  of  Canada,  Marquis  de  Nouville,  was  so  terrified  as 
to  be  utterly  incapable  of  defense :  he  was  superseded  by  the  brave  Count 
Frontenac,  who  arrived  in  October  of  the  same  year,  and  who  came  in- 
structed to  retaliate,  and  to  punish  not  only  the  Mohawks,  but  the  colo- 
nists of  New  York  and  New  England  who  had  protected  the  hostile  tribes. 
Three  expeditions  were  quickly  on  the  wing  ;  one  of  these  ravaged  Maine 
and  destroyed  the  village  of  Salmon  Falls,  now  Berwick,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  meeting  the  second  expedition  united  and  burned  Portland, 
alarming  the  whole  eastern  frontier  of  New  England. 

The  third  expedition  marched  through  the  storms  and  snows  of  an 
exceptionally    cold    February,   and    fell   upon    the    peaceful    village    of 
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Schenectady,  in  New  York,  in  the  night,  and  massacred  its  inhabitants  in 
a  manner  too  shocking  for  recital.  The  Mohawks  rallied  and  pursued  the 
invaders  to  the  very  gates  of  Montreal,  killing  many  of  their  party.  The 
whole  retreat  was  a  scene  of  suffering  from  bitter  cold,  sickness,  and 
hunger — and  thirty-four  horses  were  actually  killed  and  eaten  to  prevent 
starvation.  From  that  time  until  the  death  of  Count  Frontenac,  in  1698, 
a  bloody  war  was  in  progress  between  the  French  and  English  and 
their  Indian  allies.  In  1700  a  treaty  of  peace  was  completed  at  Montreal 
with  the  Mohawks.  But  Great  Britain  was  not  at  rest,  and  the  capture  of 
Montreal  and  Quebec  and  the  humbling  of  the  French  power  in  America 
were  the  chronic  effort  of  the  crown  for  the  next  half-century.  The  elegant 
Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  succeeded  Frontenac  as  governor  of  Montreal,  and 
three  years  later  was  appointed  governor-general  of  Canada,  a  position 
which  he  held  until  his  death  in  1725.  No  public  character  was  ever  a 
greater  favorite  with  the  French  inhabitants.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
Marquis  de  Beauharnois.  While  the  Baron  de  Longueil  was  governor  of 
Montreal  the  city  was  visited  by  the  celebrated  Swedish  scholar,  Pro- 
fessor Kalm,  who  described  the  place  as  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  with 
many  gates,  there  being  five  on  the  river  side.  He  was  the  guest  of  the 
governor,  who  resided  in  the  castle  of  the  Vaudreuils. 

One  of  the  remnants  of  that  feudal  period  remains  in  a  little,  narrow, 
ill-paved  street  in  the  lower  town — the  residence  of  Count  de  Beaujeu, 
which  was  also  for  a  few  seasons  the  residence  of  De  Vaudreuil.  Its 
exterior  is  dingy,  and,  shorn  of  its  former  glory  it  bears  a  business 
sign.  But,  guided  into  an  old  French  courtyard,  you  quickly  catch  the 
spirit  if  not  the  soul  of  bygones.  The  stairs  are  the  same  which  were 
trodden  by  courtiers  ;  the  wood  carvings — hand  decorations — the  quaint 
mantels,  the  ornamentation  of  the  doors  and  window7-casings,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  ceilings  are  unchanged.  As  you  wander 
among  boxes  and  barrels  it  needs  but  a  slight  stretch  of  imagination 
to  picture  the  bewitching  occasions  when  gay  chevaliers  and  high-bred 
dames  tripped  through  the  mazy  dance  in  the  large  hall,  or  ranged  them- 
selves about  the  festive  board  in  the  banqueting-room.  Here  again 
we  have  a  specimen  of  old  French  masonry,  the  walls  being  too  strong 
to  ever  be  pulled  down  by  the  ordinary  methods.  When  their  removal 
becomes  necessary  they  must  be  drilled  like  the  ledge,  and  blown  up  with 
gunpowder. 

A  little  alley  near  by  is  called  Friponne  street,  from  a  great,  uncouth- 
looking  store,  known  in  the  olden  time  as  "  la  Friponne,"  or  the  "  cheat- 
ing house."     This  building  would  furnish  the  material  for  an  entire  chap- 
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ter  of  incident  and  adventure.  The  time  was  when  two  men  so  com- 
pletely monopolized  the  sale  of  provisions  and  goods  in  Montreal,  that 
prices  became  enormous,  and  the  poor  suffered  intolerably.  Nothing 
could  be  obtained  except  in  this  one  store,  which  survives  in  a  dismantled 
condition  to  perpetuate  the  story.  In  the  vicinity,  too,  is  a  curious  old 
church,  of  a  style  scarcely  seen  out  of  Normandy.  It  is  the  successor  to 
the  stone  chapel  founded  by  Marguerite  Bourgeois,  in  1678,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  miraculous  statue  of  the  Virgin,  and  shops  and  warehouses  are 
built  up  against  it  as  in  European  cities. 

The  Protestant  churches  of  Montreal  are  more  numerous  than  the 
stranger  might  at  first  suppose.  The  English  cathedral,  considering  its 
type,  is  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  Canada. 
It  was  founded  shortly  after  the  conquest,  in  1764.  The  present  edifice 
was  completed  in  i860.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  the  mate- 
rial being  Montreal  gray  stone,  with  dressing  of  white  stone  imported  from 
Caen  in  Normandy.  There  are  seventy-four  church  edifices  in  Montreal, 
of  which  more  than  half,  a  fact  not  generally  known  or  appreciated,  are 
Protestant  houses  of  worship.  Many  of  these  are  large  and  costly,  and, 
while  having  less  age  and  fewer  paintings,  they  possess,  as  a  whole,  more 
exterior  beauty  and  symmetry  than  those  of  the  Catholics.  The  first 
Presbyterian  church  was  established  in  1787,  and  the  little,  unassuming 
structure,  sixty  feet  by  forty-eight,  may  be  seen  in  the  rear  of  the  court- 
house near  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  is  still  used  for  Sunday  service. 
Nearly  every  church  congregation  in  Montreal  has  its  charity.  Race, 
religion,  and  language  have  so  divided  and  subdivided  the  people  that 
philanthropic  institutions  have  become  exceedingly  numerous — more 
numerous  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  same  size  on  the  continent.  The 
hospitals  and  asylums  of  the  Protestants  have  chiefly  been  founded  and 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  are  worthy  of  all  praise. 

But  with  all  this  actual  antiquity,  the  Dominion,  according  to  the 
statement  of  President  Grant  at  the  opening  of  the  congress  of  the  Royal 
Society,  is  only  twenty-four  years  old.  It  dates  only  from  July  1,  1867, 
when  the  imperial  act  known  as  the  North  American  Act  came  into 
force  and  inaugurated  the  present  political  status.  What  shall  be  its 
future  remains  to  be  seen.  Its  settlements  and  its  cities  bend  under  the 
weight  of  years.  In  these,  and  in  the  institutions  that  have  arisen  among 
them,  our  interest  centres.  It  is  thought  by  many  that  the  Royal  Society 
will  yet  play  an  important  role  in  connection  with  the  state,  as  it  is  in  close 
sympathy  with  the  needs  of  the  country  at  large,  and  many  of  its  members 
are  officers  of  the  government. 
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JAMES   MCGILL, 
FOUNDER   OF   MCGILL   UNIVERSITY. 


The  McGill  University  is  one  of  the  seats  of  learning  which  command 
the  respect  of  the  world,  and  it  has  a  peculiarly  interesting  history,  It 
was  founded  by  one  of  Montreal's  active  business  men,  James  McGill,  a 
Scotchman  who  settled  in  the  city  prior  to  the  revolution,  and  married  a 
lady  of  French  parentage.  About  the  year  181 1,  when  Montreal  was  little 
more  than  an  overgrown  provincial  town,  he  made  his  will  devising  his 
property  to  the  founding  of  a  college  within  its  limits  that  should  have  no 
denominational  restrictions  whatever.  Two  years  later  he  died,  and  a 
tedious  litigation  of  eight  years  followed.  In  1821  the  case  was  decided 
favorably  for  the  cause  of  education.     But  while  a  school  was  established 
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it  had   comparatively  very  slight  support,  and  its  real  work  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  commenced  until  1852. 

In  1855  Sir  J.  William  Dawson  became  its  principal  and  its  professor  of 
natural  history,  since  when  the  institution  has  been  constantly  expanding 
and  growing  in  importance.  Munificent  donations  have  come  in,  chairs 
have  been  founded,  students  have  multiplied,  and  many  new  buildings  have 
been  erected.  For  thirty-six  well-rounded  years  Sir  J.  William  Dawson 
has  fulfilled  the  manifold  duties  connected  with  the  presidency  of  this  uni- 
versity with  conspicuous  success.  For  a  long  time  he  was  literally  a  pio- 
neer in  the  up-hill  field,  and  in  his  time  has  had  to  attend  to  every  detail 
of  college  work,  from  the  planting  of  trees  in  the  grounds  and  the  making 
of  roads,  to  the  drilling  of  junior  pupils  and  the  organizing  of  faculties. 
Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  was  his  birthplace,  in  1820.  He  had  manifested 
prior  to  his  tenth  year  that  love  of  science  which  has  been  his  chief  char- 
acteristic through  life.  He  received  his  early  training  in  the  college  at 
Pictou,  then  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  At  twenty-two  we  find 
him  contributing  two  important  papers  to  the  Geological  Society  of  Lon- 
don, and  subsequently  he  gave  the  results  of  his  geological  investigations 
to  the  world  in  frequent  articles  of  the  first  merit,  and  he  has  published  sev- 
eral interesting  and  valuable  volumes.  For  some  years  he  superintended 
education  in  Nova  Scotia, and  since  his  connection  with  McGill  University 
he  has  been  an  active  force  in  molding  the  school  system  of  Canada. 
His  genius  has  been  universally  recognized,  he  has  been  the  president  of 
both  the  American  and  British  Associations  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  has  traveled  extensively,  and  is  an  honorary  or  corresponding 
member  of  nearly  all  the  scientific  societies  of  the  world.  His  portrait, 
which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  this  number  of  the  magazine,  is  a  pleasing 
study  ;  his  features  are  of  the  highest  intellectual  type,  he  is  of  fine  manly 
presence,  courtly  manners,  immense  industry,  a  versatile  scholar,  and  an 
educator  of  whom  any  country  may  be  proud.  He  has  been  able  at  all 
times  to  call  to  his  aid  the  most  eminent  professors  in  the  different 
branches  of  learning  ;  and  the  wealthy  English  citizens  of  Montreal  have 
given  evidence  of  their  appreciation  of  his  services  by  their  gifts  to  the 
university,  the  Molsons,  Frothinghams,  Mackays,  Redpaths,  and  others 
almost  founding  it  anew.  Even  during  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  series 
of  donations  of  great  worth,  notably  those  of  Mr.  W.  C.  McDonald,  endow- 
ing the  faculties  of  law,  of  arts,  and  of  applied  science,  furnishing  for  the 
latter  a  large  and  costly  engineering  building  ;  of  Mr.  J.  H.  R.  Molson, 
presenting  some  valuable  building  lots;  and  of  Sir  Donald  A.  Smith,  the 
honored  chancellor,  who  has  bestowed  gifts  too  numerous  to  chronicle  in 
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addition  to  having  contributed  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars 
to  constitute  a  special  course  or  college  for  women.  Sir  Donald,  in  con- 
nection with  Sir  George  Stephen,  founded  in  1885  the  Montreal  scholarship 
of  the  London  Royal  College  of  Music,  for  residents  of  Montreal  and  its 
neighborhood.  He  has  served  for  many  years  in  the  Canadian  parliament, 
and  in  his  handsome  private  residence  in  Dorchester  street  has  collected 
one  of  the  finest  galleries  of  paintings  in  the  country.  He  has  a  country 
seat  at  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  and  another  at  Silver  Heights,  near  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba.  He  was  knighted  in  1886  for  important  services  in  securing 
the  successful  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Sir  George 
Stephen,  who  was  one  of  the  chief  factors  also  in  that  stupendous  achieve- 
ment which  has  won  for  Canada  the  admiration  of  the  entire  civilized 
world,  has  recently  been  favored  with  a  life  peerage,  "  which  honor,"  says 
one  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  Dominion,  "  is  a  palpable  proof  of  the 
warm  affection  borne  by  our  beloved  Queen  to  her  loyal  Canadian  sub- 
jects. 

The  influence  of  such  public-spirited  men  upon  Canada  in  general  as 
well  as  upon  Montreal  in  particular  is  beyond  all  measurement.  Their 
work  will  stretch  into  the  ages,  and  multiply  its  educational  benefits  in 
geometrical  progression.  The  Royal  Society  of  Canada  has  a  substantial 
foundation  and  immense  possibilities.  It  will  command  sympathy  and 
encouragement  from  every  true  scholar  on  the  continent,  and  its  intelligent 
work  from  year  to  year  will  be  watched  and  appreciated  as  an  important 
service  for  the  common  good. 


SQC 


THE   FAIRY  ISLE  OF  MACKINAC 

The  Island  of  Mackinac  is  invested  with  the  three-fold  charm  of  his- 
torical, topographical,  and  romantic  interest.  It  is  probable  that  John 
Nicolet,  a  French  voyageur,  was  the  first  white  man  who  saw  it,  when  in 
1634,  passing  from  Green  Bay  to  Canada,  he  coasted  around  it  from  Lake 
Huron  through  the  Mackinaw  straits,  and  entered  the  great  lake  of  Mich- 
igan. This  early  date,  however,  anticipates  any  positive  knowledge  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Mackinac  region.  They  were  many  tribes  of  Indi- 
ans— Iroquois,  Hurons,  Algonquins,  Pottawatomies,  Ojibways,  and  others, 
among  whom  frequent  and  savage  feuds  and  wars  were  prevalent. 

The  early  name  of  Mackinac,  as  defined  by  Captain  D.  H.  Kelton, 
was  Michilimackinac.  French  explorers  and  traders  called  the  country 
about  the  straits,  eastward  and  northward,  by  this  name,  which  title  was 
gradually  narrowed  in  its  application  until  it  was  limited,  as  now,  to  the 
island. 

Doubtless  white  men  besides  Nicolet,  in  their  prosecution  with  Indian 
convoys  and  aids  of  the  great  fur  and  corn  traffic  for  Canada  markets, 
passed  and  repassed  the  island,  but  not  until  1665  is  there  any  historic 
record  concerning  it.  Then  Nicolas  Perrot  began  his  journeyings  in  the 
straits,  and  his  Memoirs,  covering  a  period  of  over  thirty  years,  are  perhaps 
the  chief  sources  of  what  history  we  have  of  Michilimackinac  matters  for 
the  rest  of  that  century. 

The  history  of  Mackinac  may  be  properly — at  least  comprehensively — 
treated  under  three  era-periods  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nine- 
teenth centuries.  The  first  of  these  includes  the  discovery  of  the  region 
by  the  white  man,  the  opening  of  traffic  by  the  French  and  English  with 
the  various  tribes  who  inhabited  or  visited  the  Michilimackinac  region 
and  rendezvoused  frequently  at  the  central  island  itself,  and  by  the 
appearance  there  of  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  established  mission  stations, 
built  churches,  and  diffused  religious  instruction  and  ceremonials  among 
savages  hitherto  utterly  ignorant  of  them,  leaving  as  a  historic  legacy  such 
names  as  those  of  Hennepin,  La  Salle,  Marquette,  Allouez,  De  Tonty,  and 
others. 

The  second  era,  covering  an  entire  century,  is  not  only  vastly  broader 
in  duration  but  greatly  diversified  by  successive  and  shifting  French  and 
English  dominations;  by  wars   between  the   rulers  and   with   the  Indian 
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PICTURESQUE   SUGAR   LOAF    ROCK,    MACKINAC   ISLAND. 

[From  a  recent  photograph.} 
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tribes  ;  by  the  famous  and  disastrously  successful  conspiracy  of  Pontiac  ; 
by  the  transference  of  the  Michilimackinac  forts  and  military  authority 
from  the  southern  mainland  to  the  romantic  island  of  this  story  ;  by  the 
building  there  of  the  great  post  of  Fort  Mackinac  ;  by  various  treaties 
between  the  hostile  whites  and  savages;  and  finally  by  the  lapsing  of  the 
island  under  the  authority  of  the  American  flag,  as  the  result  of  a  treaty 
of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  in  1780,  the  date 
at  which  the  story  of  modern  Mackinac  may  be  regarded  as  beginning. 

The  third  era — that  of  the  present  century — less  memorable  for  savagery 
than  for  civilization,  and  conspicuously  marked  for  warlike  adventure  and 
achievement  only  by  the  wars  of  18 12,  18 14,  is  notable  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  Protestant  schools  and  worship  ;  for  the  enterprise  of  John  Jacob 
Astor,  in  the  origination  and  great  early  success  of  the  fur  trade  ;  and  last, 
though  not  least,  for  the  transformation  of  a  remote,  little  known,  and  not 
easily  accessible  spot  into  one  of  the  most  frequented,  famous,  and 
fashionable  places  of  resort  on  this  continent,  which  great  railways  and 
superb  steamboats  have  connected  closely  with  the  whole  outside  world. 
Of  this  progressive  era  of  the  island  history,  perhaps  the  most  notable 
features  are  the  magnificent  hotel  erected  in  a  commanding  position  in  1887, 
which  can  accommodate  with  all  the  comforts,  conveniences,  and  luxuries 
of  the  best  metropolitan  caravansarys  many  more  than  a  thousand  guests 
at  once ;  and  the  national  park  of  over  a  thousand  acres,  nearly  half  of 
the  whole  area  of  the  island,  wherein  may  be  built  under  leases  and  judi- 
cious restriction  cottages  and  club-houses  innumerable,  thus  assuring  the 
permanency  of  the  unique,  picturesque,  and  healthful  locality  as  a  pleas- 
ure-ground for  the  people  of  this  and  other  lands.  The  attractions  of  the 
island  are  chiefly  natural,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  they  are  unsurpassed  by 
those  of  any  known  area  of  similar  extent  upon  this  western  continent. 
It  is  a  grand  museum  of  marvels,  a  magnificent  gallery  of  pictures, 
wherein  every  normal  and  unvitiated  taste  is  ministered  to  ;  where  land 
and  lake,  and,  more  broadly  still,  where  earth  and  air  and  sky  are  tribu- 
tary to  the  health  and  happiness,  and  not  less  to  the  instruction  and  in- 
spiration, of  the  intelligent  visitor. 

The  breadth  of  the  territory  originally  recognized  as  Michilimackinac 
forbids  the  writer  to  overlook  some  adjacent  parts  long  and  closely  linked 
with  the  island,  of  which  are  St.  Ignace  upon  the  upper,  and  Mackinaw 
city  upon  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan.  Upon  the  northernmost  point 
of  the  latter  is  situated  the  anteroom,  so  to  speak,  of  the  real  Mackinac, 
separated  from  it,  it  is  true,  by  the  eight-mile  width  of  the  strait,  but 
nevertheless  its  true  portal.     This  is  Mackinaw  city  of  to-day,  where  ter- 
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THE    FAMOUS    LOVER  S    LEAP,    OR    PONTIAC  S    OUTLOOK. 

[From  a  recent  photograph.] 
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minate  the  two  great  railway  lines,  the  Michigan  Central,  and  the  Grand 
Rapids  and  Indiana,  which  are  Mackinac's  arteries  of  commerce,  commu- 
nication, and  courtesy  with  all  the  world  else.  It  was  not  really  at  this 
point,  but  a  mile  or  two  westward  of  it  and  more  projected  into  the  straits, 
that  Fort  Michilimackinac  stood,  for  years  the  most  important  post  in  the 
region,  and  not  till  long  after  the  famous  conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  in  which 
it  was  captured,  did  it  surrender  its  boasted  power  and  pride  to  the  little 
island  across  the  blue-green  water. 

Perhaps  no  more  remarkable  example  of  the  red  man's  treachery  is  to 
be  found  in  history  than  this  tragical  conspiracy.  Pontiac  was  the  most 
astute  and  powerful  Indian  of  his  time.  His  influence  over  the  tribes,  not 
his  own  only,  was  marvelous.  An  ally  of  the  French,  he  had  honor  enough 
to  be  true  to  them  to  the  extent  even  of  treacherous  hate  of  the  English, 
and  he  succeeded  in  securing  their  co-operation  in  a  grand  assault  upon  all 
the  fortresses  of  the  lake  region,  eleven  in  number.  The  attack  was  vio- 
lent and  so  skillfully  planned  and  carried  out  that  eight  of  the  eleven  forts 
were  captured,  and  old  Mackinac  among  them.  When,  a  year  later,  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  made  between  the  British  and  the  allied  tribes,  the 
former  decided  to  abandon  the  site  of  the  old  fort,  and  build  a  new  one 
upon  the  island.  This  was  the  first  Fort  Mackinac,  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  which  remains  to  this  day  in  the  present  picturesque  and  powerful  for- 
tress, which  is  really  one  of  the  most  imposing  features  of  the  island. 
Whether  it  makes  in  view  of  modern  weapons  and  warfare  what  the  florid 
journalists  are  pleased  to  call  it,  "  The  Gibraltar  of  the  Lakes,"  is  question- 
able, while  yet  its  splendid  position  is  in  its  favor. 

The  removal  from  the  mainland  to  the  island  of  Fort  Michilimackinac 
was  not  then  so  easy  a  task  as  it  would  be  to-day.  It  was  partly  accom- 
plished by  hauling  over  the  ice  the  heavy  cedar  timbers  of  the  barracks  and 
other  buildings,  and  the  remainder  were  transported  in  the  fall  of  1780 
and  in  the  spring  of  1781.  In  the  same  way,  indeed,  the  timbers  of  the 
Catholic  church  were  carried  to  the  island  and  reconstructed  on  what  is 
now  the  Astor-street  grave-yard.  The  traders  and  others  who  "  moved  " 
with  the  deserting  government,  floated  their  dwellings  on  rafts  across  the 
strait  in  the  spring,  and  transported  their  families  and  effects  in  boats.  It 
was  a  busy  period,  that  of  the  military  hegira,  and  gave  unusual  life  to  the 
island  while  yet  half  buried  in  the  snow  and  ice. 

The  first  partial  occupation  of  the  new  post  was  delayed  until  the  end 
of  May,  when  military  life  began  in  earnest.  The  present  flourishing  city 
of  Ignace — sometimes  not  inaptly  called  "  The  Gate  City  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula  of  Michigan,"  being  its  water  and  railway  portal — was  for  a  score 
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of  years  undoubtedly  the  chief  military  and  commercial  centre  of  Michili- 
mackinac.  It  was  also  its  first  field  of  Jesuit  missionary  labors,  opened 
perhaps  by  Father  Marquette,  but  more  probably  by  Father  Dablon,  in 
1671.  The  latter  was  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits  of  the  upper  lakes,  and 
established  the  mission  of  St.  Ignatius  to  replace  the  relinquished  one  of 
La  Ste.  Esprit,  on  Lake  Superior.  La  Pointe  de  St.  Ignace  was  already  an 
extensive  Indian  settlement,  and  several  villages  clustering  there  could 
aggregate  possibly  six  or  seven  thousand  savages  of  various  tribes,  but 
largely  Hurons. 

It  was  from  this  point  that  Marquette  with  several  companions — 
Frenchmen — departed  by  authority  in  1673,  to  search  for  the  "  Great 
River,"  which  was  the  name  by  which  the  Mississippi  was  then  vaguely 
designated.  He  sickened  and  died  on  the  adventure,  and  his  body  was 
brought  back  to  St.  Ignace  by  a  large  escort  of  Kish  Kakos  and  a  few  Iro- 
quois. It  was  buried  with  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  in  a  vault  under 
the  little  Jesuit  chapel  which  he  is  credited  with  having  built  during  his 
stay  there.  After  the  burning  of  the  chapel,  his  remains  were  lost  sight 
of  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  when,  as  excavations  were  being  made 
for  the  foundations  of  a  new  Jesuit  church,  a  priest,  Father  Jacker,  discov- 
ered not  only  human  bones,  but  fragments  of  a  bark  coffin,  and  these,  per- 
haps reasonably  regarded  as  relics  of  the  famous  -voyageur  and  priest,  were 
reverently  collected  and  assigned  a  niche  in  the  new  edifice,  where  they 
are  an  attraction  to  visitors  of  to-day.  For  perhaps  half  of  that  long  pe- 
riod St.  Ignace  had  lost  its  early  prestige  and  was  so  sunk  into  insignifi- 
cance that  the  priests  and  the  people,  both  Indians  and  whites,  forsook  it, 
an  era  of  decay  the  more  notable  from  the  recent  revival  and  large  growth 
of  it  into  the  new  city — a  great  shipping  depot  for  ores  and  lumber  and 
telegraph  poles — whose  smelting  works,  mills,  and  railway  traffic  astonish 
the  Rip  Van  Winkles  who  have  slept  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  here  that  the  historic  ship  named  The  Griffon,  built 
by  La  Salle  on  Cayuga  Creek,  about  five  miles  above  "  The  Falls,"  was  the 
one  on  which,  accompanied  by  Hennepin  and  De  Tonty,  he  reached  Mich- 
ilimackinac  in  1679,  and  found  anchorage  at  St.  Ignace,  in  a  beautiful  bay 
overlooked  by  two  rocky  bluffs,  known  still  as  the  "  He  and  She  Rabbits," 
and  famous  in  the  traditionary  lore  of  the  region.  The  Griffon  was  sent 
back  from  Green  Bay,  but  did  not  again  reach  St.  Ignace,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed was  wrecked  in  a  storm  off  the  entrance  of  Green  Bay. 

Of  the  island  one  writer  has  said  :  "There  is  nothing  in  the  west  like 
Mackinac.  It  has  the  flavor  of  some  Acadian  towns,  to  be  seen  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.     Low-browed,  heavily  built  shops  and  houses, 
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some  of  which  being  removed  to  make  way  for  modern  stores  and  villas, 
show  timber  enough  to  build  a  small  ship."  As  a  verification  of  this 
apparently  loose  utterance,  it  may  be  stated  here  that  on  the  low  ceiling 
of  the  bar  and  billiard-room  of  the  Astor  House  at  Mackinac,  now  one  of 
its  principal  hotels  (three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  only  a  prominent 
store-house  of  the  American  Fur  Company),  there  is  deeply  chiseled  upon 
one  of  its  stout  cross-beams  the  line — "  147  PINES  USED  IN  this  FRAME." 
Mackinac  village  is  unique,  and  of  itself  has  charms  not  by  any  means  in- 
significant.    It  is  rapidly  growing  in  population,  at   least  in  homes  and 


BOOKS   OF   THE   AMERICAN    FUR    COMPANY. 

[From  a  recent  photograph  of  the  books  kept  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  nozv  preserved  in 
an  iron  chest  at  Mackinac  Island  ] 

club-houses  ;  and  its  throng  of  summer  visitors  and  residents  multiply  its 
shops  and  houses  of  entertainment. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  abundant  romance  of  Mackinac  story  has 
embellished  and  lent  a  charm  to  the  writings  of  numerous  authors  who 
use  the  pen  for  the  public  delight.  Constance  Woolson  and  Marion 
Harland  have  each  given  at  least  one  volume  to  this  fruitful  theme,  together 
with  various  magazine  papers  and  short  sketches.  Miss  Woolson  writes: 
"  The  island  has  a  strange  sufficiency  of  its  own  ;  all  who  have  lived 
there  love  it.  The  island  has  a  weird  beauty  of  its  own  ;  it  fascinates. 
Among  its  aromatic  cedars,  along  the  aisles  of  its  odorous  pine-trees,  in 
the  gay  company  of  its  maples,  there  is  companionship.  On  its  bold 
northern  cliffs,  bathed  in   sunshine  and   swept  by  the  pure  breeze,  there 
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is  exhilaration."  The  accompanying  chart  of  the  island  furnishes  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  its  shape  and  surface,  and  the  most  notable  points  and  objects 
to  which  attention  should  be  directed.  The  village  deserves  the  visitor's 
first  care  and  of  all  its  features  the  most  striking  object  seen  from  the  ap- 
proaching ferry-boat,  and  from  the  village  itself,  which  lines  the  crescent 
shore  with  its  curious  buildings,  is  the  fine  old  fortress.  It  is  built  upon  a  bold 
and  lofty  precipice  of  whitish  limestone,  and  both  construction  and  position 
are  unique.  Its  lofty  parapet  affords  delightful  views.  Of  the  various 
ways  of  reaching  it,  the  easiest,  perhaps,  as  Captain  Kelton  says  in  his 
Ramble  through  Fort  Mackinac,  is  up  the  steps.  It  requires  some  breath, 
but  the  cost  is  compensated  by  the  prospect  and  by  the  interesting  features 
of  the  fortress — its  block-houses,  quarters,  guard-house,  hospital,  sally- 
port, library,  barracks,  and  well-kept  walks.  It  is,  taken  altogether,  and 
very  justly,  "the  lion  "  of  the  place,  and  the  garrison  lends  no  little  charm 
to  it  in  the  gay  season.  A  recent  writer  says  of  it  :  **  Kept,  of  course,  in 
the  highest  condition  by  its  occupants,  it  affords  great  satisfaction  to 
visitors  who  love  to  stroll  about  its  walks  and  parapets,  where  they  obtain 
charming  and  hardly  paralleled  visions  of  sunrise  and  sunset  glories,  gild- 
ing the  floods  which  spread  their  mirroring  faces  all  around  them." 

The  parapet  of  the  fort  has  lost  something  of  its  pre-eminence  as  an 
outlook  since  the  "  Grand  Hotel"  was  built  upon  the  other  end  of  the 
island  front,  from  the  magnificent  veranda  of  which  Marion  Harland  saw, 
and  described  in  her  late  book,  "  the  finest  inland  water-view  upon  the 
continent."  She  says:  "The  land-locked  seas  had  all  the  lower  world  to 
themselves.  From  eastern  to  western  horizon  they  rolled,  an  expanse  of 
varying  glory,  but  always  sublime ;  day  unto  day  uttering  and  hinting 
prodigality  and  reserves  of  beauty  inconceivable  by  those  who  have  never 
looked  upon  the  divine  panorama  ;  indescribable  by  the  tongue  or  pen  of 
those  whose  eyes  have  feasted  upon  the  sight.  From  height  above  height, 
robed  in  fir  and  cedar,  poured  down  the  elixir  of  life,  filling  lungs  to  their 
depth,  and  hurrying  the  reddening  pulse,  till  the  re-created  wanderers  from 
the  lowlands  walked  as  upon  air,  and  spirit  heard  the  recall  to  youth, 
strength,  and  hopeful  endeavor."  The  novelist's  testimony  to  the  delicious- 
ness  of  Mackinac  air  suggests  further  comment  at  this  point.  Of  the 
atmosphere  of  Mackinac  it  is  not  surprising  to  any  one  who  inhales  it,  in 
the  sunshine  at  least,  and  with  a  sense  of  the  freedom  the  region  and  its 
environments  afford  the  tourist,  that  Horace  Mann  should  have  said:  "I 
never  breathed  such  an  air  before.  I  think  this  must  be  some  which  came 
clear  out  of  Eden  and  did  not  get  cursed."  There  are  two  ways  in  which 
the  island   should   be  seen  by  even  the  most   hasty  visitor,  and   no  one 
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should  be  hasty  if  he  can  avoid  it.  It  were  well,  perhaps,  in  the  first  place 
to  take  a  little  steamboat  voyage  of  ten  miles  around  it,  which  can  be 
achieved  in  an  hour  for  a  small  fee,  and  repeat  it  thereafter  at  pleasure. 
This  external  observation  is  full  of  interest,  varied  and  exciting,  affording 
views  of  the  wonderful  cliffs  standing  out  into  bold,  grotesque,  and  often 
fantastic  forms,  but  which  cannot  be  seen  in  their  reality  only  from 
interior  inspection.  The  visitor  will  notice  particularly,  if  only  from  its 
quaint  name,  "  The  Devil's  Kitchen,"  which  from  the  boat  seems  but  a 
smoke-begrimed  cavern  in  the  base  of  a  rugged  cliff,  but  which  can  be 
inspected  with  "  romantic  interest  "  from  the  plateau  on  the  cliff-edge 
— the  "  lookout  "  (at  least  so  reputed)  of  the  wily  Pontiac. 

The  tour  of  the  island  may  be  made  by  carriage  rapidly — if  it  must  be 
so  —but  far  better  leisurely ;  or,  to  quote  a  wise  suggestion  of  one  who 
made  it  practical  :  "  The  sturdy  tourist  who  loves  to  explore  for  him- 
self, but  yet  with  discretion,  and  who  is  not  handicapped  by  the  accompan- 
iment of  the  fair  sex,  is  rewarded  for  all  his  foot-weariness  by  manifold 
surprises  as  he  follows  his  own  sweet  will,  along  well-worn  roads,  turning 
then  into  side-paths,  penetrating  the  dense  coverts  of  the  woods,  in  which 
evergreens  of  various  names  greatly  preponderate,  but  are  varied  with 
deciduous  growth  of  birch,  maple,  and,  now  and  then,  of  the  delicate 
larch."  The  ordinary  carriage  tour  includes  the  great  natural  scenes.  The 
first  and  most  popular  drive  from  the  fort — on  the  heights — is  to  the  eastern 
cliff,  where  several  points  of  interest  are  clustered,  of  which  "  Robertson's 
Folly  "  has  its  legend,  and  near  it  the  "  Lovers'  Leap,"  yielding,  however, 
the  claim  of  supremacy  to  another  legendary  love  rock  quite  across  the  is- 
land. These  will  not  detain  the  eager  visitors  long  from  the  magnificent 
"  Arch  Rock,"  and  it  will  be  strange  if  he  is  not  persuaded  to  "  sit  "  (or  stand, 
rather)  in  front  of  a  camera  to  be  taken  with  the  background  of  the  grand 
arch  itself,  which,  if  not  the  chief  glory  of  Mackinac's  gallery  of  high-art, 
needs,  we  think,  to  have  its  rank  defined — how  much  soever  others  may 
seem  to  challenge  its  claim. 

It  is  a  wonderful  object,  and  may  be  described  as  a  gigantic  bay-win- 
dow, projecting  from  the  front  as  of  a  cathedral,  rising  nearly  two  hundred 
feet  high.  The  arch  reaches  to  near  the  crest  of  the  cliff,  and  is  at  least 
forty  feet  wide  and  twice  that  height.  The  grand  window  is  the  result  of 
masses  of  rock  breaking  from  the  slowly  crumbling  cliff,  and  these  strew  the 
beach  below.  The  crest  or  bridge  over  the  arch  may  be  easily  reached  by 
a  foot-path,  and  while  it  has  a  hazardous  look,  projecting  as  it  does,  only  a 
ledge  of  three  feet  in  width,  over  the  dizzy  depth  of  the  flood  below,  it  is 
often  accomplished,  although  it  requires  some  nerve  for  its  passage.     The 
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view  from  the  crest  is  exceedingly  fine,  and  one  may  fancy  the  scene 
beneath  in  the  wildering  radiance  of  a  full  moon,  with  a  boat's  company 
afloat  almost  under  the  fairy  bridge  and  the  sweet  melody  of  harmonious 
voices,  or  perhaps  the  softened  music  of  the  military  band  at  the  neighbor- 
ing fort,  blending  with  the  surprising  beauty  of  the  whole  ravishing  en- 
compassment. 

Quite  probably  the  general  tourist  at  the  island  will  do  what  we  shall, 
without  waiting  to  visit  other  places  along  the  north  cliff — leave  the  same 
and  take  the  delightful  drive  eastward  through  the  spicy  atmosphere,  and 
come  suddenly,  within  a  mile,  upon  perhaps  the  vice-royal  object  in  the 
island,  the  beautiful  picture  of  which  accompanying  almost  disembarrasses 
the  pen  from  the  need  of  making  descriptive  comments.  The  object  is 
named,  a  little  oddly  perhaps,  "  Sugar  Loaf,"  but  suggestively  of  its  con- 
ical form.  It  is  unavoidably  a  surprise  even  to  those  who  have  seen  its 
abounding  photographs — it  rises  so  strangely  and  suddenly  out  of  the  level 
forest,  whose  loftiest  trees  it  overtops,  and  with  whose  sombre  silence  it 
seems  so  intensely  to  sympathize.  This  curious  mighty  monolith  is  a 
mass  of  calcareous  limestone  towering  at  its  apex  to  the  height  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  from  the  sod,  and  that  being  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  straits  makes  the  whole  elevation  of  the  column  but 
little  less  than  three  hundred  feet.  Its  surface  is  irregular,  broken  with 
seams  and  fissures,  and  with  at  least  one  cave  which  is  of  sufficient  size  to 
challenge  mimic  exploration.  Lichens,  mosses,  and  shrubs  brighten  and 
diversify  its  otherwise  sombre  surface.  What  forces  projected  this  vast 
bowlder  so  far  into  the  air  is  a  problem  for  the  geologist  to  wrestle  with, 
but  the  Mackinac  island  is  itself  a  great  geological  riddle. 

In  my  own  exploration  of  the  island,  I  followed  a  suggestion  made  by 
a  resident  of  a  side-path  from  the  "  Sugar  Loaf,"  which  by  a  sharp  climb 
of  ten  minutes  enabled  me  to  reach,  quicker  than  a  carriage-party  from 
the  same  point,  not  only  the  greatest  elevation  of  the  island,  but  also  a 
point  of  vast  historic  interest,  which  will  very  happily  link  itself  with  yet 
another  which  must  not  be  omitted  here.  Leaving  the  rock-pyramid  by  a 
dash  across  some  timber,  and  up  a  steep  ridge,  I  found  myself  upon  an 
open  plateau,  where  a  strong  timber  structure  surmounted  by  a  broad  and 
seated  platform  was  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  I  knew  that  this  was 
"  Fort  Holmes,"  and  a  brief  but  striking  chapter  of  Mackinac  history 
rehearsed  itself  in  my  memory.  Mounting  the  platform  I  looked  southward 
to  the  noble  fortress,  and  westward  to  a  memorable  spot  known  as  "  British 
Landing,"  where,  on  the  night  of  July  17,  1812,  Captain  Roberts  landed 
his  force  of  British,  French,  and  Indian  warriors,  and  guided  in  the  dark- 
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ness  and  silence  of  the  wilderness  to  Fort  Mackinac,  surprised,  challenged, 
and  captured  its  garrison.  The  prominence  of  this  event  in  Mackinac 
annals  would  be  far  less  if  this  were  all  there  was  to  tell.  The  next  day 
the  English  flag  waved  in  the  fresh  summer  breeze  from  the  crest  of  Fort 
Mackinac,  and  ere  long  it  was  raised  also  upon  a  new  flag-staff,  that  of  a 
strong  fort,  built  with  expedition  upon  the  highest  point  of  the  island, 
and  commanding  also  Fort  Mackinac.  The  able-bodied  men  of  the  island 
were  all  required  to  contribute  labor  in  its  erection,  and  it  was  christened 
"  Fort  George,"  after  the  reigning  British  king.  ^O^S^ 

In  1814  an  American  force  made  the  same  landing  with  the  design  of 
taking  both  the  forts  and  restoring  the  island  to  American  dominion.  The 
bold  enterprise  miscarried.  Not  far  from  the  landing  Captain  Croghan's 
confident  force  encountered  an  ambushed  foe  in  a  sort  of  forest  ail  de  sac, 
now  known  as  the  "  battle-field,"  then  a  "  clearing  "  environed  on  all 
sides  save  the  water-front  by  a  dense  wood.  Behind  every  tree  a  lurking 
savage  or  white  soldier  poured  out  a  murderous  fire.  The  advancing  force 
was  effectually  defeated,  and  among  its  numerous  slain  was  the  gallant 
Major  Holmes,  so  much  esteemed  and  lamented  by  his  comrades  that 
when  "  Fort  George,"  at  the  restoration  of  peace,  became  an  American  fort 
its  name  was  changed  to  "  Fort  Holmes."  These  two  points — "  British 
Landing  "  and  "  Fort  Holmes  " — are  thus  linked  in  this  history.  "  British 
Landing  "  has  its  own  characteristic  beauty  of  land  and  water  view,  and 
"Fort  Holmes"  from  its  eyrie,  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  the 
landing  commands  such  a  prospect  as  the  eye  seldom  rests  upon. 

The  modern  facilities  for  reaching  this  island  may  be  stated  in  a  few 
words.  The  Michigan  Central  railway  has  stretched  its  heavy  steel  tracks 
from  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Toledo  directly  to  the  Mackinac  portals,  and 
the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  railway  has  done  for  the  western  side  of 
Michigan  what  the  Central  has  for  the  eastern.  Their  magnificent  trains, 
with  vestibuled  drawing-room,  sleeping,  and  buffet  coaches,  and  by  close 
connection  with  the  swiftest  trains  in  the  country,  make  the  journey  a 
"  nine  days'  wonder "  and  a  charming  experience.  No  popular  summer 
resort  in  all  the  land  is  better  equipped  with  comfortable  hotels,  and  thus 
the  tourist  may  partake  of  its  unparalleled  natural  beauties  with  comfort 
and  satisfaction,  and  study  its  romantic  history  while  inhaling  its  health- 
giving  atmosphere. 
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THE  PAST  AND  FUTURE  OF  MEXICO 

TWO    UNPUBLISHED   LETTERS    FROM    GENERAL  VALLEJO 

I  have  in  my  possession  two  letters  written  by  the  late  General  Mariano 
Guadalupe  Vallejo,  to  the  late  General  Manuel  Castro,  and  both  are  inter- 
esting.    The  first  is  as  follows  : 

"  Lachryma  Montis,  March  6,  1877. 

DON  Manuel  :  I  should  not  like  to  have  you  fail  to  take  the  part 
that  belongs  to  you  in  the  history  that  will  soon  be  published.  The  events 
that  took  place  in  1845,  l84^,  1847,  l848>  and  those  related  to  them  up  to 
1849  anc*  1850  are  of  such  importance  that  without  the  smallest  details 
that  you  know,  you  who  were  an  actor  in  them,  the  history  would  be  in- 
complete. Therefore  I,  as  historian,  beg  you,  my  fellow-countryman,  rela- 
tive, and  friend,  to  appear  as  you  ought  upon  the  political  stage  of  the 
time.  You  must  acknowledge  that,  if  illness  should  take  you  from  us  to 
another  world,  everything  would  remain  buried  in  obscurity.  Here  is  my 
house,  my  table,  etc.,  where  we  can  paint  with  broad  brush  our  historic 
recollections. 

Say  not  that  I  am  importunate,  but  believe  me 

Your  true  friend,         (Signed)  M.   G.  Vallejo." 

Brief  as  this  letter  is,  it  illustrates  most  clearly  the  interest  that  Gen- 
eral Vallejo  took  in  gathering  up  historical  material  from  the  men  who  were 
best  able  to  furnish  it.  He  was  a  man  who  kept  up  historical  research  to 
his  dying  day.  There  is  a  small  book  of  which  only  a  few  copies  were 
printed  that  also  shows  how  full  of  suggestions  was  this  great  general.  It 
is  a  mere  pamphlet,  written  and  printed  by  Vallejo  long  before  the  Amer- 
ican conquest.  He  compares  the  open  roadstead  and  the  surroundings  of 
Monterey,  then  the  capital  of  the  province,  with  the  situation  and  advan- 
tages of  Yerba  Buena,  where  San  Francisco  now  stands.  He  advises  the 
transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  from  Monterey  to  the  shores  of  the 
great  bay  surrounded  by  beautiful  valleys.  This  pamphlet  was  the  first 
publication  that  called  attention  to  the  commercial  and  military  value  of 
the  San  Francisco  peninsula. 

The  second  letter  which  I  have  fortunately  secured  describes  the  expe- 
riences of   the  general  in  the  city  of   Mexico.     Its   particular  attractive- 
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ness  consists,  I  think,  in  the  fact  that  General  Castro,  to  whom  it  was 
written,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  "  Irreconcilables,"  the  old  native 
Californian  patriots,  who  never  lost  their  love  for  Mexico.  General  Val- 
lejo,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  American  citizen,  and  had  long  separated 
himself  from  the  extremists.  Nevertheless,  the  old-time  allegiance  to  the 
republic  of  the  south  deeply  stirred  Vallejo's  thoughts  as  he  wrote  to  his 
former  comrade.  The  general's  glittering  phrases  and  the  delightful  frank- 
ness with  which  he  expresses  pleasure  in  receiving  a  photograph  of  Diaz, 
are  most  characteristic : 

"  Mexico,  June  7,  1877. 

To  Don  Manuel  Castro  : 
My  dear  Friend, — 

I  promised  to  write  you  from  this  place,  and  fulfill  this  promise  to-day. 
The  cathedral  is  a  rich  and  costly  monument.  To  the  grandeur  of  its  mag- 
nificent altars,  chapel,  choir,  naves,  and  baptistery  is  added  the  harmony  of 
an  organ  that  elevates  the  thoughts  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  convinces 
one  of  the  greatness  and  sublimity  of  the  Catholic  faith.  The  Collegiate 
church  of  Guadalupe  surprises  the  imagination.  It  is  larger  than  the 
cathedral,  and  the  mind  is  lost  in  contemplating  these  works  that  of  them- 
selves could  tell  the  story  of  their  founders,  our  Spanish  forefathers.  The 
hill  of  Tepellac,  the  house  where  Hernan  Cortez  lived,  the  national  pal- 
ace, the  castle  and  woods  of  Chapultepec,  the  Molino  del  Rey,  the  aque- 
duct, a  mighty  work,  and  the  place  where  the  famous  battle  of  Padian  was 
fought — all,  all  have  I  seen,  my  friend  !  I  have  passed  through  a  succes- 
sion of  pleasures  and  sufferings  as  I  trod  the  land  of  heroes  and  martyrs. 
The  great  figures  of  Cortez  and  Montezuma,  their  officers  and  chiefs,  their 
combats,  the  toils  of  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics,  the  struggle  of  the  conquer- 
ors, the  resistance  of  the  Indians,  their  customs,  garments,  arms,  valor, 
suffering,  and  destruction,  all  this  has  been  absorbed  by  my  mind  and 
passed  like  a  panorama  before  me. 

This  ancient  greatness  is  contrasted  with  the  pauperization  of  a  city 
that  fast  falls  to  its  decay.  Yes,  my  friend,  I  must  confess  that  however 
much  glory  Mexico  possesses,  it  owes  it  all  to  the  early  Spaniards  ;  it  owes 
nothing  to  their  successors.  Everywhere  one  sees  the  hand  of  destroying 
time,  the  carelessness  of  the  moderns  and  destruction  without  reconstruc- 
tion. It  is  a  terrible  picture  of  dissolution.  The  convent  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, an  institute  of  learning  from  the  time  of  the  conqueror,  and  with 
it  many  other  monuments,  have  fallen  under  the  law  that  appropriates 
immense  properties — the  law  called  "  mortmain  " — and  have  been  razed  to 
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build  private  houses.  Within  a  short  time,  in  consequence,  we  shall  find 
nothing  that  relates  to  the  faith  of  those  times,  so  mighty  and  so  rich  in 
history.  It  appears  to  me  as  if  the  hour  of  the  final  judgment  had 
sounded  and  the  fury  of  destruction  is  being  loosed,  so  that  there  remains 
scarcely  time  to  redeem  the  state.  It  is  a  poor,  and  yet  a  beautiful, 
country,  worthy  of  a  better  fate.  Partisan  politics  serve  as  a  fire  to  excite 
and  destroy  Mexico.  After  having  raised  General  Diaz  to  the  presidency, 
people  are  now  striving  to  pull  him  down.  Blood,  and  more  blood  !  I 
have  visited  Diaz  many  times,  and  have  always  found  him  kind,  just^  full 
of  high  purposes,  animated  by  advanced  ideas,  judging  the  present  with 
clearness,  and  appealing  bravely  to  the  future.  He  may  be  the  man  who 
will  save  the  country,  but  it  is  almost  impossible.  There  are  too  many 
thieving  public  employees  and  revolution-loving  merchants.  From  the 
first  I  had  carte-blanche  entrance  to  the  palace,  as  follows  : 

1  General  Vallejo  may  enter  the  presidency  at  his  pleasure,  provided  he 
give  notice  to  the  adjutant  on  guard. 

(Signed)  DlAZ.' 

This  was  written  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  shows  his  courtesy,  for 
which  reason  I  refer  to  it,  as  well  as  to  his  having  given  me  his  photograph, 
inscribed  :  '  MEXICO,  June,  1877.  To  General  Vallejo  from  his  servant 
and  friend,  Diaz.'  Republican  simplicity  with  (the)  frankness  of  a  warm- 
hearted man.  Therefore,  my  friend,  we  will  say,  like  the  great  king, 
1  May  God  save  Mexico.' 

Ever  your  friend,  M.   G.  VALLEJO." 

General  Castro  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  prominent 
Mexicans,  and  if  his  manuscripts  are  ever  edited  and  published,  the  vol- 
ume will  cast  a  new  light  upon  many  of  the  actors  in  the  troubled  politics 
of  Mexico  during  the  last  half-century.  The  foregoing  letters  from  Gen- 
eral Vallejo  were  given  to  me  by  General  Castro  about  two  months  before 
his  death.  I  have  others  from  the  same  source,  besides  many  notes  and 
memoranda  in  General  Castro's  own  handwriting,  upon  the  early  Spanish 
schools,  and  other  matters  of  California  colonial  history. 

QriaAjLt*    cvtriArvAA-    <&y^C*v>*-/. 

Niles,  California. 


THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE 

The  "  Monroe  Doctrine  "  is  a  term  employed  to  indicate  an  interna- 
tional policy  that  is  distinctively  and  peculiarly  American  in  origin  and 
principle  ;  but  just  what  that  policy  originally  was,  when  it  originated,  or 
by  whom  it  was  first  formulated,  have  been  matters  of  dispute.  The  gen- 
erally accepted  opinion  is  that  it  originated  with  President  Monroe,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  message  to  Congress,  in  December,  1823.  But  this  is 
at  least  doubtful.  Nearly  three  years  before  the  date  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
message,  substantially  the  same  principles  were  enunciated  by  John 
Quincy  Adams  to  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  on  the  occasion  of 
Russia's  suggestion  that  the  United  States  should  join  the  Holy  Alliance.* 
They  were  repeated  by  Mr.  Adams  two  years  later,  first  to  Mr.  Rush, 
American  minister  at  London,  and  afterwards  to  Baron  Treyl,  the  Russian 
minister  at  Washington,  f  Nor  is  it  probable  that  Mr.  Adams  was  the 
first  to  promulgate  them.  They  were  clearly  foreshadowed,  if  not  dis- 
tinctly outlined,  twenty-three  years  before,  by  Washington,  in  his  farewell 
address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Nay,  they  probably  had  a 
still  earlier  origin  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that,  from  its  very  organization 
under  the  Constitution  of  1787,  the  new  republic  was  beset  by  foreign 
agents  who  sought  to  commit  it,  first,  to  the  quixotic  schemes  of  the 
French  democrats,  and  afterwards  to  the  cause  of  France  in  her  war 
with  England.  The  President  stood  firm  against  all  these  importunities; 
and  by  his  great  personal  influence  and  prestige  committed  the  infant 
government  to  the  policy  of  non-intervention  in  the  broils  of  Europe,  and 
non-interference  by  Europe  in  the  affairs  of  America. 

I  think  it  fair  to  assume  therefore,  that  the  American  policy  and  princi- 
ples of  neutrality  formulated  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  Monroe  Doctrine" 
are  coeval  with  the  very  existence  of  our  government  itself  ;  the  logical 
sequences  of  the  declaration  of  1776  and  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1782, 
incident  to  the  character  of  our  republican  institutions,  developed  by  the 
growth  of  a  national  public  sentiment,  and  rendered  practicable  by  our 
isolated  geographical  position. 

However,  let  us  recur  briefly  to  the  occasion  of  their  enunciation  by 
President  Monroe.  It  had  long  been  the  conceded  right  of  every  Euro- 
pean state  to  increase  its  dominions  by  pacific  means.     But  this  right  was 

*  Wharton's  Dig.,  L,  ch.  III.,  Sec.  57. 

f  Adams'  Mem.,  163  ?  Tucker's  Monroe  Doctrine,  12-14. 
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qualified  by  the  acknowledged  right  of  interference  for  the  preservation 
of  what  is  known  as  the  "  balance  of  power ;  "  that  is  to  say,  whenever  the 
ambitious  designs  of  any  European  ruler  tended  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
proper  distribution  of  power,  other  European  sovereigns  had  the  right  to 
interfere  to  prevent  it.  This,  however,  was  not  held  to  prohibit  the  acqui- 
sition of  territory  outside  the  limits  of  Europe,  nor  to  include  states 
beyond  those  limits  ;  because  such  acquisitions  and  such  states  were  sup- 
posed to  have  no  appreciable  influence  on  European  politics.  And  this 
right  of  intervention  for  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  had 
received  full  confirmation  by  positive  acts.  Thus,  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution  several  European  sovereigns  had  avowed  the  right  to 
put  down  any  revolutionary  movement  on  that  continent,  even  though  their 
aid  had  not  been  invoked  by  the  legitimate  government ;  and  this  claim 
was  subsequently  made  good  by  actual  armed  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
France,  which  resulted  in  the  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon. 

Soon  after  this  a  league  was  formed,  known  as  the  "  Holy  Alliance," 
the  declared  purpose  of  which  was  the  regulation  of  the  relations  of  Chris- 
tian countries  by  the  principles  of  Christian  charity,  its  real  object  being 
the  preservation  and  extension  of  the  power  and  influence  of  existing 
dynasties.  It  was  originally  composed  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia, 
but  subsequently  received  the  moral  support  of  nearly  every  nation  of 
Europe,  including  both  England  and  France  ;  and  in  virtue  of  its  power 
and  influence  the  army  of  occupation  was  removed  from  France,  and  the 
revolutions  in  Piedmont  and  Naples  were  crushed  out.  In  October,  1822, 
it  held  its  celebrated  Conference  of  Verona,  at  which,  however,  England 
was  not  represented,  by  reason  of  differences  that  had  arisen  at  the  pre- 
vious conferences  at  Paris  and  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Just  what  those  differences 
were  in  detail  does  not  now  concern  us,  but  the  suspicion  had  become 
general  that  the  Alliance  contemplated  the  re-conquest  of  the  Spanish- 
American  colonies.  England's  trade  with  those  colonies  had  become  con- 
siderable since  the  recognition  of  their  independence  by  the  United 
States ;  and  it  was  natural  that,  while  she  had  very  little  sympathy  with 
the  new  governments,  and  had  failed  to  recognize  them,  she  should  not 
favor  a  measure  which  involved  the  re-adoption  of  the  old  restrictive 
policy  by  which  her  trade  had  been  hitherto  excluded.  That  the  re-con- 
quest of  the  Spanish-American  colonies  was  proposed  and  discussed  at 
the  Conference  of  Verona  was  generally  well  known  at  the  time;  but  it 
did  not  come  out  until  some  months  later  that  a  part  only  of  those  colonies 
were  to  be  restored  to  their  Spanish  allegiance,  while  the  others  were  to  be 
apportioned  among — the  allies. 
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In  view  of  these  facts,  and  of  the  general  apprehension  which  followed, 
President  Monroe  in  his  message  to  congress,  December  2,  1823,  declared, 
with  the  purpose  of  giving  formal  notice  to  Europe,  that  thenceforth  no 
portion  of  the  American  continent  would  be  deemed  open  to  European 
conquest  or  colonization,  and  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
would  consider  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  new 
republics  in  South  America,  or  any  attempt  to  colonize  any  portion  of 
America,  as  imposing  upon  it  an  obligation  to  prevent  it.  These  official 
utterances  became  known  as  the  "  Monroe  Doctrine,"  the  central  idea  of 
which  was  that  "America  belongs  to  Americans."  Briefly  stated,  the 
"  Doctrine  "  is  as  follows  : 

1.  No  more  European  colonies  on  the  American  continent,  but  those 
already  established  not  to  be  interfered  with  ; 

2.  No  extension  of  the  European  political  system  to  any  portion  of  the 
American  hemisphere  ;  and, 

3.  No  European  interposition  in  the  affairs  of  the  Spanish-American 
republics. 

It  has  been  said  by  Count  de  Lesseps,  and  repeated  by  others  who 
ought  to  have  known  better,  that  the  "  Monroe  Doctrine  "  really  had  an 
European  origin  !  The  claim  is  that  Mr.  Canning,  who  was  then  prime 
minister  of  England,  first  proposed  it  to  Mr.  Rush,  the  American  minister 
at  London,  in  August,  1823.  The  only  foundation  for  this  is  an  alleged 
"  proposal "  by  Mr.  Canning  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
"  publish  a  joint  declaration  before  Europe  "  in  opposition  to  the  designs 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  "  with  respect  to  the  Spanish-American  colonies," 
setting  forth  that  while  the  two  governments  "did  not  desire  any  portion 
of  those  colonies  for  themselves,"  they  would  not  view  with  indifference  any 
foreign  "intervention  in  the  affairs  of  those  colonies  or  their  acquisition 
by  any  third  power."  Mr.  Rush,  in  making  his  report  of  this  "  proposal  " 
(Mr.  Canning  called  it  a  "  sounding"),  stated  that,  as  an  inducement  to  its 
acceptance,  Mr.  Canning  told  him  there  was  going  to  be  a  call  for  a  gen- 
eral European  congress  for  the  consideration  of  the  Spanish-American 
question,  but  that  England  would  take  no  part  therein  unless  the  United 
States  should  be  represented.  Mr.  Rush  replied  that  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  United  States  was  opposed  to  any  participation  in  European 
affairs  ;  but  that  with  respect  to  the  proposed  joint  declaration  he  would 
agree  to  it  on  his  own  responsibility,  on  one  condition  only,  namely,  that 
England  would  first  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can republics.     This  was  declined,  and  the  declaration  was  not  made. 

But  the  flimsy  pretension  by   M.  de  Lesseps,  that  the  British  premier 
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was  the  real  author  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  is  most  effectually  disposed 
of  by  Mr.  Canning  himself.  In  an  official  communication,  dated  Decem- 
ber 21,  1823,  addressed  to  Sir  William  Court,  British  minister  at  Madrid, 
Mr.  Canning  said  :  "  Monarchy  in  Mexico  and  Brazil  would  cure  the  evils 
of  universal  democracy  and  prevent  the  drawing  of  a  demarkation  which  I 
most  dread,  namely,  America  versus  Europe."  Continuing  he  said,  speaking 
of  his  conference  with  Mr.  Rush  :  "  While  I  was  yet  hesitating,  in  Septem- 
ber last,  what  shape  to  give  the  declaration  and  protest,  I  sounded  Mr. 
Rush,  the  American  minister  here,  as  to  his  powers  and  disposition  to  join 
in  any  step  which  we  might  take  to  prevent  a  hostile  enterprise  by  Euro- 
pean powers  against  Spanish  America.  He  had  no  powers;  but  he  would 
have  taken  upon  himself  to  join  us,  if  we  would  have  begun  by  recogniz- 
ing the  independence  of  the  Spanish-American  states.  This  we  could  not 
do,  and  so  we  went  on  without.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  report  to 
his  government  of  this  sounding,  which  he  probably  represented  as  an 
overture,  had  something  to  do  in  hastening  the  explicit  declaration  of  the 
President."*  As  remarked  by  his  biographer,  Mr.  Canning's  position 
was  simply  that  Great  Britain  would  not  willingly  see  the  Holy  Alliance 
interfere  "  on  behalf  of  Spain  in  her  contest  with  her  American  colonies." 
And  he  adds,  significantly,  that  "so  far  from  assenting  to  the  position  that 
the  '  unoccupied  parts  of  America  are  no  longer  open  to  colonization  by 
Europe,'  Mr.  Canning  held  distinctly  that  the  United  States  had  no  right 
to  take  umbrage  at  the  establishment  of  new  colonies  from  Europe  on  any 
such  unoccupied  parts  of  the  American  continent."  f 

The  claim  put  forth  by  the  editor  of  his  Diary,  that  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  the  first  to  formulate  the  "  Monroe  Doctrine,"  is  not  without 
plausibility.:};  On  July  2,  1823,  nearly  two  months  before  the  date  of  Mr. 
Canning's  "  sounding  "  of  Mr.  Rush,  and  fully  six  months  before  the  date  of 
Mr.  Monroe's  message,  Mr.  Adams  said,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Rush,  that  the 
Spanish-American  republics  "  possess  all  the  rights  incident  to  their  auton- 
omy as  independent  states;"  that  their  territories  could  be  "subject  to 
no  exclusive  right  of  navigation  in  their  vicinity,  or  of  access  to  them  by 
any  foreign  nation;"  that,  "as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  American 
continents  would  thenceforth  be  no  longer  subject  to  colonization  ;  "  and 
that,  being  occupied  by  civilized  nations,  they  would  be  "accessible  to 
Europeans,  and  to  each  other,  on  that  footing  alone."  A  few  days  later, 
namely,  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  as  we  learn,  from  his  Diary,  Mr. 

*  Stapleton's  Canning  and  His  Times,"  pp.  195-6. 
\Ibib.;  Wharton's  Digest.,  57. 
%  Diary,  VI.,  163. 
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Adams  told  Baron  Treyl  that  the  United  States  would  contest  the  right 
of  Russia  "  to  any  territorial  establishment  on  this  continent,"  and  that 
"we  should  assume  distinctly  the  principle  that  the  American  continents 
are  no  longer  subjects  for  any  new  European  colonial  establishments."  It 
is  further  suggested  that,  as  a  member  of  President  Monroe's  cabinet,  Mr. 
Adams  was  the  real  author  of  that  portion  of  the  message  relating  to  the 
Holy  Alliance.*  It  has  been  positively  stated  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
William  Plummer,  at  the  time  a  member  of  congress  from  Pennsylvania, 
that  after  the  message  had  been  read  in  cabinet  meeting,  the  President 
inquired  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  leave  out  that  portion  relating 
to  the  Holy  Alliance,  when  Mr.  Adams  replied  :  "  Sir,  you  have  my  views 
on  that  point  already,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  alter  them  ;  "  and  that  Mr. 
Monroe's  rejoinder  was  :  "  Well,  it  is  written,  and  I  will  not  change  it 
now."  f 

These  statements  seem  to  be  corroborated  by  the  fact  that,  before 
committing  his  administration  to  the  doctrine  which  bears  his  name,  Mr. 
Monroe  solicited  the  opinions  of  ex-Presidents  Madison  and  Jefferson  on 
the  subject.  Mr.  Madison  replied,  in  substance,  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  the  relations  of  the  new  republics  to  the  United  States, 
were  such  as  to  call  forth  "  our  efforts  to  defeat  the  meditated  crusade  " 
of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  of  the  opinion  that  "  our  first 
fundamental  maxim  should  be,  never  to  entangle  ourselves  in  the  broils  of 
Europe;  and  our  second,  never  to  suffer  Europe  to  intermeddle  with  cis- 
Atlantic  affairs."  £ 

That  the  Monroe  Doctrine  neither  contemplated  intervention  by  the 
United  States  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Latin-American  states,  nor  a 
crusade  against  any  vested  European  rights  on  this  continent,  is  manifest 
from  the  very  words  of  the  declaration  itself.  It  was  intended  and  under- 
stood as  an  authentic  protest  against  any  extension  of  European  power 
and  influence  on  this  continent,  and  in  this  sense  it  has  always  responded 
to  a  patriotic  public  sentiment  in  this  country.  It  will  have  to  be  admit- 
ted, however,  that  our  government  has  not  always  given  it  that  support 
which  the  people  had  a  right  to  expect.  The  most  lamentable  instance 
occurred  in  1850,  in  what  is  generally  known  as  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty, 
to  a  proper  understanding  of  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  pass  in  review 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  it. 

*  Tucker's  Monroe  Doctrine,  pp.  12-14. 
f  Penna.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biography,  VI.,  358. 

\  Jefferson's  Works,  p.  315.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  Mr.  Jefferson's 
views  on  this  subject  had  undergone  a  healthful  change  after  the  collapse  of  the  French  Revolution. 
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Something  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  certain  British  mer- 
chants sent  out  ships  and  began  gathering  dye-woods  in  the  forests  of  Hon- 
duras in  Central  America.  Honduras  was  then  a  Spanish  province,  and, 
as  there  had  been  no  previous  concession,  there  was  a  protest  by  the  gov- 
ernment at  Madrid.  Subsequently,  however,  Spain  granted  permission  to 
England  to  gather  mahogany  and  dye-woods  ;  but  the  concession  conveyed 
no  property  in  the  soil,  nor  any  right  of  eminent  domain.  It  was  simply 
a  permit  under  certain  restrictions  to  cut  and  ship  dye-woods,  and  noth- 
ing more.  But  an  English  settlement  soon  sprang  up  there,  without  hav- 
ing any  declared  purpose  or  fixed  boundaries  ;  and  after  the  independence 
of  this  country  this  settlement  was  gradually  extended,  without  much  re- 
gard for  the  territorial  rights  and  limits  of  adjacent  free  states.  Very 
soon  the  British  government  pretended  to  have  made  a  treaty  with  an 
insignificant  tribe  of  Indians  called  the  Mosquitoes,  who  inhabited  a  narrow 
strip  of  country  on  the  coast  of  Honduras,  whereby  the  Indians  were  guar- 
anteed "  protection."  To  give  color  to  this  pretension,  an  Indian  boy  was 
found  who  was  represented  to  be  the  natural  son,  by  a  Zambo  woman,  of 
a  former  chief  of  the  tribe.  This  boy  was  carried  over  to  Jamaica,  where 
he  underwent  the  farce  of  coronation  as  "  king  "  of  the  Mosquitoes.  He 
was  then  taken  back  to  Honduras  and  set  up  as  its  nominal  sovereign, 
the  real  authority  being  vested  in  the  resident  English  consul.  And  all 
this  took  place  at  a  time  when  the  whole  Mosquito  coast  country  was 
known  to  be  within  the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  the  free  state  of 
Nicaragua,  and  the  Mosquitoes  themselves  citizens  of  that  republic* 

This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Central  America  at  the  time  of 
our  war  with  Mexico.  When  that  war  closed  the  British  government 
exhausted  all  means  in  its  power,  through  its  accredited  diplomatic  agents, 
to  defeat  any  treaty  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  by  which  the 
latter  might  acquire  any  territory  on  the  Pacific  coast  ;  protesting  all  the 
while  that  there  was  no  British  "  colony  "  in  Honduras,  and  that  England's 
only  solicitude  in  the  premises  was  the  fulfillment  of  her  pledge  of  "pro- 
tection "  to  the  Mosquito  "  king."  But  so  great  was  her  benevolent  solici- 
tude for  the  safety  of  the  "  king,"  that  when  it  became  known  that  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  had  been  signed,  the  British  fleet,  then  sta- 
tioned near  Vera  Cruz,  hastily  set  sail  for  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  river 
in  Nicaragua,  took  forcible  possession  of  the  little  town  of  San  Juan, 
changed  its  name  to  "  Greytown,"  established  British  authority  there,  and 

*  Nicaragua  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  and  became  an  autonomous  free  state  in  1821.  It  subse- 
quently became  a  member  of  the  federal  union  of  Central  America,  but,  after  the  dissolution  of 
1838,  resumed  position  as  a  separate  republic. 
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began  fortifying  the  place.  Of  course,  this  was  an  unprovoked  outrage 
upon  Nicaragua,  and  it  revealed,  besides,  a  hostile  motive  toward  the 
United  States,  since  the  San  Juan  river  route  was  then  supposed  to  be  the 
most  available  channel  of  communication  between  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts.  It  was  clearly,  therefore,  a  contemptuous  disregard  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

A  diplomatic  agent  was  soon  sent  out  from  Washington,  who  negotiated 
a  treaty  with  Nicaragua,  by  the  provisions  of  which  the  United  States 
was  invested  with  the  exclusive  right  to  open  an  inter-oceanic  ship  canal 
through  the  territory  of  that  republic,  together  with  the  right  to  estab- 
lish towns  and  free  ports  at  the  termini  of  the  canal,  and  to  fortify  the 
canal  itself  from  sea  to  sea.  In  other  words  it  provided  for  a  canal 
to  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  United  States.  But  before  this 
treaty  (generally  known  as  the  "  Hise  Treaty")  could  reach  Washington 
there  was  a  change  of  administration  ;  and  the  new  administration  refused 
to  ratify  the  treaty,  or  even  to  refer  it  to  the  senate.  A  new  minister 
was  sent  out,  who  negotiated  another  convention,  providing  in  general 
terms  for  a  joint  control  of  the  proposed  canal  by  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  This  was  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the  ambiguity  of  certain 
provisions ;  and  Mr.  Clayton,  secretary  of  state,  opened  negotiations  with 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  which  resulted  in 
the  convention  of  1850,  known  as  the  "  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty."  That 
treaty  not  only  recognized  and  adopted  the  scheme  for  a  "joint  protec- 
torate," but  contained  a  clause  by  which  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  pledged  themselves,  each  to  the  other,  that  neither  of  them 
would  ever  "  colonize,  annex,  fortify,  or  attempt  to  exercise  exclusive 
control  over  "  any  portion  of  Central  America. 

Of  course  this  wras  an  egregious  blunder,  the  consequences  of  which 
have  haunted  us  for  nearly  forty  years.  But  there  is  no  warrant  for  the 
assumption,  sometimes  thoughtlessly  made,  that  Mr.  Clayton  contem- 
plated a  deliberate  abandonment  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Primarily,  the 
object  was  to  secure  a  pledge  from  Great  Britain  not  to  colonize  the 
isthmus;  and,  secondarily,  to  stimulate  the  investment  of  foreign  capital 
in  a  great  American  enterprise  at  a  time  when  money  for  such  purposes 
was  difficult  to  obtain.  The  blunder  consisted  in  unwittingly  committing 
the  government  to  a  constructive  recognition  of  the  British  status  quo  ante 
on  the  isthmus.  England  had  already  established  a  protectorate  in  Bal- 
ize,  and  was  at  that  moment  exercising  jurisdiction  within  the  territory 
of  Nicaragua.  And  the  provision  for  a  partnership  control  of  the  pro- 
posed land  was,  besides  being  opposed  to  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
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United  States,  exceedingly  unfortunate.  It  would,  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  have  resulted  in  endless  misunderstandings  ;  and  thus,  instead  of 
proving  a  bond  of  friendship,  would  have  been  the  source  of  discord. 
Fortunately,  however,  we  have  measurably  outgrown  this  indiscretion, 
for  it  is  too  manifest  for  argument  that  the  treaty,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  then  projected  canal,  is  now  obsolete.  And  it  is  equally  manifest  that 
the  unfortunate  provision  in  Article  8,  for  an  agreement  to  agree  "  to  ex- 
tend joint  protection  to  any  other  practicable  communications  "  across  the 
isthmus,  cannot  any  longer,  owing  to  the  change  of  circumstances  and 
other  causes,  be  insisted  upon  or  enforced. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  were 
violated  by  our  government  in  the  case  of  Louis  Kossuth.  Briefly  stated, 
the  facts  are  these:  Kossuth  had  fled  to  Turkey  in  1849.  His  extradi- 
tion was  afterwards  demanded  by  Austria  and  Russia.  But,  in  September, 
185 1,  he  embarked  on  a  United  States  war  steamer,  which,  in  accordance 
with  a  resolution  of  the  senate,  had  been  dispatched  to  carry  him  to  this 
country  as  the  guest  of  the  nation.  He  was  formally  received  with 
honors  by  both  houses  of  congress,  but  there  was  some  discussion  in 
both  as  to  whether  the  course  pursued  by  the  government  was  not  a  de- 
parture from  its  traditional  policy  of  non-intervention  in  European  affairs.* 
The  weight  of  opinion,  however,  was  that  it  involved  no  material  depart- 
ure, because,  in  the  first  place,  there  had  been  no  violation  of  any 
rule  of  international  law  or  comity  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  action 
of  the  United  States  government  was  not  guided  or  influenced  by  any  ob- 
ligation to,  or  any  agreement  or  understanding  with,  any  European  or 
other  foreign  power,  f 

Again  it  is  said  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  never  received  legislat- 
ive sanction  ;  that  the  President  alone  has  no  right  to  declare  principles 
obligatory  upon  foreign  nations ;  consequently,  that  it  can  have  no  real 
validity.  Such  an  argument  as  this  merits  little  or  no  consideration.  In 
the  first  place,  congress  has  never  dissented  from  any  part  of  the  Monroe 
declaration.  On  the  contrary,  that  body  is  constructively  committed  to  the 
doctrine  as  a  whole.  All  resolutions  introduced  on  the  subject  have  been 
in  support  of  it.  That  of  January,  1824,  by  Mr.  Clay,  was  never  called 
up;  that  of  June,  1879,  by  Mr.  Burnsides,  was  merely  referred;  that  of 
December,  1880,  by  Mr.  Crapo,  was  unanimously  and  heartily  sustained  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs — but  the  session  closed  before  the  report 
could  be   taken  up,  and  there  have  never  been  any  others  of  consequence. 

*  Congressional  Globe,  XXIV.,  XXV. 
f  Tucker's  Monroe  Doctrine,  126. 
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In  the  second  place,  every  one  knows  that  many  rules  of  international 
law  impose  an  obligation  derived  from  usage  alone.  The  Monroe  declara- 
tion is  a  precedent  universally  accepted  and  acknowledged  by  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  has  been  confirmed  by  every  president,  from  Monroe  to 
Harrison,  who  had  occasion  to  refer  to  it.  It  has  always  been  regarded 
as  a  matter  independent  of  party  politics,  hence  its  persistent  assertion 
by  leaders  of  all  political  parties.  Finally,  to  say  that  it  has  no  validity 
for  want  of  formal  legislative  sanction  is  tantamount  to  saying  that 
Washington's  farewell  address  has  none  ;  for  neither  did  that  address 
ever  receive  formal  legislative  sanction.  And  yet  every  American  who 
knows  anything  at  all  about  the  political  history  of  his  country,  knows 
that  the  recommendations  in  Washington's  farewell  address,  which  em- 
body the  very  germs  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  have  shaped  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  government  for  nearly  a  whole  century. 
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Caracas,  Venezuela,  S.  A. 


TO    MY   BOOKS:  A   SONNET 

By  Caroline  Elizabeth  Norton,  nte  Sheridan 

Silent  companions  of  the  lonely  hour, 
Friends  who  can  never  alter  or  forsake, 
Who  for  inconstant  roving  have  no  power, 
And  all  neglect,  perforce,  must  calmly  take, 
Let  me  return  to  you,  this  turmoil  ending, 
Which  worldly  cares  have  in  my  spirit  wrought, 
And,  o'er  your  old  familiar  pages  bending, 
Refresh  my  mind  with  many  a  tranquil  thought: 
Till,  haply  meeting  there,  from  time  to  time, 
Fancies,  the  audible  echo  of  my  own, 
'Twill  be  like  hearing  in  a  foreign  clime 
My  native  language  spoke  in  friendly  tone, 
And  with  a  sort  of  welcome  I  shall  dwell 
On  these,  my  unripe  musings,  told  so  well. 


THE    STATE    OF    FRANKLIN 

Previous  to  the  Revolution  the  land  now  constituting  the  state  of 
Tennessee  was  unorganized  territory.  There  were  in  it,  however,  several 
settlements,  the  chief  of  which  was  Watauga.  In  1776,  at  the  instigation 
of  Captain  John  Sevier,  the  settlers  in  this  unorganized  land  drew  up  a 
petition,  addressed  to  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina,  applying  for 
annexation  to  that  colony.  Their  object  in  wishing  this  annexation  was,  as 
they  themselves  said,  "  that  they  might  aid  in  the  unhappy  contest,  and 
bear  their  full  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  war." 

The  North  Carolina  legislature  was  only  too  glad  to  grant  the  petition, 
and  accordingly  the  land  was  formed  into  a  county,  named  the  Washing- 
ton District,  and  annexed.  This  district  furnished  its  full  share  of  men  to 
the  Continental  army,  and  remained  a  part  of  North  Carolina  until  1784. 
In  June  of  that  year  the  legislature  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to 
cede  the  Washington  District  to  the  Federal  government,  for,  consisting 
as  it  did  of  over  forty-two  thousand  square  miles,  North  Carolina's  share  of 
the  war  expenses  was  made  much  larger  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
been.  The  cession  was  accordingly  made.  When  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  heard  of  the  action  of  the  legislature  they  were  greatly  incensed, 
and  determined  to  form  a  territorial  government  of  their  own  and  apply 
for  admission  to  the  Union.  A  convention  was  therefore  called,  which 
met  August  23,  1784,  formed  a  state  constitution,  named  the  state  "  Frank- 
lin," in  honor  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  elected  John  Sevier  governor. 

The  legislature  now  perceived  that  a  mistake  had  been  made,  and  as  it 
was  still  in  session  it  determined  to  undo  what  had  just  been  done,  and 
therefore  declared  the  Washington  District  to  be  still  a  part  of  North 
Carolina.  Laws  were  then  passed  giving  the  district  a  superior  court, 
organizing  the  militia  into  a  brigade,  and  appointing  Sevier  a  brigadier- 
general.  Sevier  advised  that  the  purpose  of  forming  a  separate  government 
should  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  district  should  remain  a  part  of  North 
Carolina.  But  when  he  found  the  people  to  be  very  strongly  opposed  to 
this  course  he  decided  also  to  support  the  new  government,  and  was  inau- 
gurated as  governor  at  Watauga,  March  1,  1785.  Within  two  months  he 
had  instituted  a  court,  thoroughly  reorganized  the  militia,  and  made 
treaties  of  peace  with  the  Indians,  between  whom  and  North  Carolina  a 
continuous  and   devastating  war  had  been  waged  since  about  1760.     For 
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two  years  the  state  of  Franklin  prospered  ;  but  in  1787  Governor  Rich- 
ard Creswell  of  North  Carolina  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  the  gov- 
ernment of  Franklin  to  be  unlawful,  and  its  officers  and  supporters  to 
be  rebels,  and  demanding  that  they  at  once  abandon  their  government 
and  acknowledge  Franklin  still  to  be  a  part  of  North  Carolina.  This 
command  the  citizens  of  Franklin  at  first  refused  to  obey,  but  as  North 
Carolina  sent  troops  against  them  they  were  overpowered  and  obliged  to 
yield  to  Governor  Creswell's  demands.  Governor  Sevier  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned,  but  was  soon  released,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States.  Franklin  became  again  the  Washington  District,  and 
was  reunited  to  North  Carolina.  It  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
February  25,  1 790,  between  which  time  and  June  1,  1796,  when  it  was 
admitted  to  the  Union  as  the  state  of  Tennessee,  it  was  continued  in  the 
territory  south  of  the  Ohio  river.  This  was  a  territory  only  in  name,  for 
it  never  had  a  territorial  government. 


Allegheny  City,  Pennsylvania,  i8qi 
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NECESSITY   OF   RECURRING   TO    FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLES 

The  history  of  the  development  and  formation  of  our  government 
plainly  shows  that  the  people  and  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  were 
desirous  of  establishing  a  government  which  would  secure  the  greatest 
rights  to  the  individual  consistent  with  the  restricted  rights  of  the  col- 
lective. To  accomplish  this  was  no  mean  problem.  Naturally  there  were 
embodied  in  this  plan  two  essentially  antagonistic  principles,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  how  to  place  a  check  upon  these  principles  so  as  to  prevent  one 
from  asserting  itself  over  the  other.  This  was  finally  solved  by  adopting 
a  third  principle — a  principle  of  fundamental  law. 

All  preceding  and  existing  constitutional  governments  embodied  one 
or  both  of  these  principles,  but  none  of  them  the  third.  This  was  purely  of 
American  origin.  It  was  this  principle  that  gave  life  and  substance  to  the 
Constitution. 

The  whole  fabric  of  government  rests  upon  these  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. Upon  their  preservation  the  prosperity  of  the  people  largely 
depends,  and  it  is  in  the  close  adherence  to  them  that  the  government 
will  be  protected  and  true  patriotism  inspired  in  all. 

Whether  this  has  been  faithfully  done  within  recent  years  may  be  fairly 
questioned.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency 
to  foster  class  legislation,  as  well  as  to  curtail  the  rights  of  the  individual  far 
beyond  what  was  originally  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 
Wherein  does  this  spirit  lie?  Political  tendencies  are  reflections  of  social 
and  economic  tendencies.  The  material  growth  of  this  country  has  been 
enormous.  Wealth  is  being  concentrated  more  and  more.  Specialization  of 
industry  is  constantly  growing.  Immense  factories  of  all  kinds,  equipped 
with  all  modern  improvements  and  machinery,  are  fast  supplanting  the 
small  workshops.  The  small  tradesman  is  suffering  much  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  large  dealer.  Trusts,  syndicates,  and  combinations 
are  holding  sway.  Corporations  have  superseded  partnership,  and  the  law 
of  corporations  has  been  greatly  extended  and  modified.  Thus  the  signs 
of  the  times  point  toward  concentration  of  power  in  all  its  phases. 

All  the  defects  of  the  national  character  manifest  themselves  in  the 
political  life  of  a  nation.  These  are  largely  the  product  of  the  social  life, 
which,  on  account  of  its  diversified  phases  and  the  apparently  unlimited 
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liberty  enjoyed  by  the  individuals  within  the  circles  that  constitute  society, 
often  gives  impetus  to  extremes  in  character  that  signal  great  mischief  in 
the  political  life  of  a  nation.  A  study  of  the  various  groups  shows  that 
the  faults  and  defects  of  the  national  character  first  manifest  themselves 
there.  It  is  where  the  germs  of  influence  are  sown  and  the  high  hand  of 
"  bossism  "  is  first  experienced.  These  evil  tendencies  so  engraft  them- 
selves in  the  nature  of  the  people  that  they  make  themselves  felt  through- 
out the  political  life.  The  tendency,  as  individuals,  to  be  privileged  beings 
— to  enjoy  greater  privileges  than  their  neighbors — is  not  without  its  dete- 
riorating effect.  Often,  at  the  expense  of  law  and  right,  as  well  as  at  the 
expense  of  one  individual  or  another,  or  one  class  and  another,  through 
influence,  we  further  our  personal  ends,  which  all  tends  to  violate  the 
principle  of  equal  rights. 

A  nation's  character  is  largely  determined  by  its  acts  and  conduct. 
With  us,  undoubtedly,  the  emotional  nature  predominates.  For  a  large 
portion  of  our  legislation  which  affects  fundamental  principles  is  the  result 
of  feeling,  engendered  through  prejudice,  passion,  and  the  like.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  have  too  frequent  legislation.  There  needs  simply 
to  be  a  ripple  upon  the  sea  of  public  opinion  when  off  we  rush  to  the  legis- 
lature to  stem  the  imaginary  tide  of  public  injury  by  passing  laws  poorly 
drawn  and  often  ill-conceived.  Thus  our  statutes  become  laden  with  un- 
necessary and  improper  laws.  A  careful  examination  of  any  of  our  state 
statutes  will  show  that  they  contain  a  considerable  number  of  laws  which, 
if  rigidly  enforced,  would  seriously  affect  fundamental  principles. 

The  present  spirit  in  politics  may  be  characterized  as  tending  toward 
concentration  of  power.  At  every  session  of  the  legislature  an  attempt  is 
made  to  abridge  individual  rights.  The  arguments  frequently  advanced 
to  establish  the  necessity  of  enacting  such  laws  are  founded  upon  the  most 
subtle  sophistry.  Expediency  is  often  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  importance  of  passing  a  law.  But  expediency  is  a  very  elastic 
term,  and  to  determine  what  is  expedient  and  what  is  not  is  generally  most 
difficult.  Conditions  might  arise  where  it  would  be  expedient  to  enact  a 
law  expressly  prohibited  by  the  Constitution,  yet  an  attempt  to  accomplish 
this  would  be  severely  rebuked.  Again,  it  is  argued  by  analogy  that  some 
laws  affect  individual  rights  ;  why  protest  against  the  law  under  considera- 
tion ?  If  thus  we  may  argue,  where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  ?  The  conclu- 
sion does  not  necessarily  follow  that,  if  a  law  does  not  infringe  upon  indi- 
vidual liberty  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  another  to  be  enacted 
will  not.  The  tendency,  however,  in  late  years  is  to  clothe  certain  super- 
visory bodies  or  officials  with  unrestricted  authority  to  execute  these  laws, 
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thereby  enhancing  the  danger  of  abusing  power.  The  constitutionality 
of  laws  of  this  nature  is  frequently  not  questioned  until  the  temporary 
injury  that  has  been  inflicted  by  enforcing  the  law  is  difficult  to  repair. 
If  legislators  would  carefully  weigh  these  questions  in  the  light  of  funda- 
mental principles,  and  the  Constitution,  before  acting  upon  them,  much 
money  and  time  might  be  saved.  Absolute  individual  liberty  cannot  exist 
under  any  form  of  government,  but  in  order  to  preserve  our  institutions  it 
is  essential  that  the  rights  of  the  individual  be  maintained,  and  any  law 
tending  to  infringe  upon  individual  liberty  should  be  viewed  with  suspicion. 
So  far  the  discriminating  sense  and  justice  of  the  people,  the  laxity  in 
executing  the  laws,  and  the  liberal  interpretations  of  the  law  by  the  courts, 
have  contributed  much  to  counteract  the  improper  laws  that  exist  upon 
our  statute  books.  Though  these  neutralizing  elements  act  as  safeguards, 
still  the  maxim  that  "  that  government  is  best  which  governs  least  "  should 
be  paramount  in  our  minds. 

The  necessity  of  recurring  to  fundamental  principles  manifests  itself 
in  this  growing  tendency  toward  centralization  as  well  as  in  the  constant 
extension  of  corporate  powers.  These  principles  are  still  the  living  issues 
upon  which  the  parties  take  their  stand  ;  they  alone  are  the  foundations 
to  which  the  living  political  issues  of  the  day  are  to  be  reduced.  They  are 
not  issues  of  the  past,  as  the  sentiment  so  freely  expressed  during  a  cam- 
paign would  indicate.  They  are  the  essence  of  our  government.  Destroy 
one  of  them  and  the  end  is  inevitable.  They  are  to  our  government  what 
the  three  forces  of  nature  are  to  the  planetary  system.  With  their  pres- 
ervation harmony  is  forever  maintained.  A  close  adherence  and  frequent 
recurrence  to  these  principles  is  the  only  safeguard  against  socialism  and 
anarchy. 


Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


THE    EVOLUTION    OF    NAMES 

The  science  of  evolution,  to  which  so  much  modern  attention  has  been 
given  since  its  specific  application  by  Darwin  and  his  school,  is  applicable 
to  proper  names,  music,  etc.  Indeed,  we  may  say  all  effects  are  evolutions. 
Touching  names,  there  are  some  curious  facts  of  special  interest  to  the 
etymologist — their  origin  and  application. 

Not  long  since  an  Englishman  had  five  sons.  Four  of  them  he  named 
respectively  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John.  To  follow  out  his  plan,  he 
wished  the  fifth  one  named  "  Acts/'  but  the  officiating  clergyman  kindly 
persuaded  him  from  this  as  it  would  bring  ridicule  on  his  family. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  world  a  single  name  was  generally  thought 
sufficient  for  each  person.  Both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  illustrate 
this.  It  is  a  rule  which  has  prevailed  among  ancient  people.  In  Egypt 
but  one  was  commonly  used,  as  Pharaoh,  Potiphar  ;  in  Canaan,  Abra- 
ham, Isaac;  in  Greece,  Diomedes,  Ulysses;  in  Rome,  Romulus,  Remus; 
in  Britain,  Brau,  Cardoc,  etc.  Surnames,  or  sire-names,  were  first  adopted 
in  England  during  the  days  of  the  earlier  Edwards,  when  John  de  la  Barre 
became  plain  John  Barre ;  and  Roger  atte  Hylle  was  contracted  into 
Roger  Hill.  We  have  here  the  Christian  name  and  surname  combined. 
Darwin,  in  his  Origin  of  Species,  could  not  have  presented  a  clearer  case. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  new  departure  took 
place:  the  innovation  of  a  second  personal  name.  We  might  call  it  a  varia- 
tion of  species,  to  complete  our  analogy.  It  was  a  custom,  however,  rarely 
followed,  and  was  brought  from  the  continent,  where  it  is  said  to  have 
originated  among  the  literati,  in  imitation  of  the  tria-nomina  of  antiquity. 
It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  accession  of  the  many-named  of  the  house 
of  Brunswick  rendered  it  somewhat  fashionable.  Thus  with  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  connection  with  the  eighteenth  century,  there  is  a 
document  relating  to  this  period,  having  the  signatures  of  fifty-six  histori- 
cal characters  attached  to  it.  This  is  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
In  that  long  list  of  distinguished  names  there  are  only  three  who  have 
the  tria-nomina  of  former  days,  viz.  :  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  and  Robert  Treat  Paine.  All  the  rest  were  content  with  one 
Christian  and  one  surname  only. 

There  were  three  great  Benjamins,  viz.:  Harrison,  Franklin,  and  Rush  ; 
and  plain  Thomas  Jefferson,  Thomas  Stone,  John  Adams,  John   Hancock. 
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These  and  many  others  did  not  think  it  unfashionable  in  having  only 
two  names.  In  fact,  they  were  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
the  times.  How  different  now  with  all  classes  !  At  the  present  day  a 
trinity  of  names  seems  indispensable.  Our  greatest  modern  generals 
have  them,  as  Ulysses  Simpson  Grant,  William  Tecumseh  Sherman, 
George  Brinton  McClellan.  Among  statesmen  may  be  mentioned  Will- 
iam H.  Seward,  William  Maxwell  Evarts,  Samuel  Jones  Tilden,  James  G. 
Blaine.  It  is  a  process  of  evolution  from  the  simple,  elementary,  and 
primitive  form  of  usage  to  a  more  complex  and  differentiated  system, 
according  to  the  phraseology  of  Herbert  Spencer. 

This  theory,  of  course,  need  not  be  accepted  as  a  cast-iron  law,  but, 
as  Professor  Huxley  would  say,  is  a  "  working  hypothesis." 

The  like  process  of  evolution  may  be  traced  among  the  Romans.  In 
their  most  advanced  state  of  imperial  power  and  development  they  had  a 
very  complete  system  of  nomenclature.  The  whole  empire  was  divided 
into  different  clans,  called  "  gentes,"  which  were  sub-divided  into  "fami- 
lies." To  distinguish  them,  and  to  separate  individuals  of  the  same  nation, 
they  usually  had  three  names;  viz.,  the  "  praenomen,"  the  "nomen,"  and 
the  "  cognomen."  The  first  marked  the  individual,  the  second  indicated 
the  "  gens,"  and  the  third  the  "  familiae."  Thus  :  In  Publius  Cornelius 
Scipio,  Publius  corresponded  to  John,  Cornelius  to  Quincy,  and  Scipio  to 
Adams — ill  the  American  name  John  Quincy  Adams. 

"Cornelius"  pointed  out  in  the  above  example  the  "  clan  "  or  "gens," 
and  "  Scipio  "  that  the  person  in  question  was  a  member  of  the  family  of 
the  Cornelii  which  descended  from  Scipio,  who,  from  the  habit  of  leading 
about  his  blind  and  aged  father,  thus  became  his  "  Scipio,"  or  staff. 

Persons  of  greatest  distinction  sometimes  received  a  fourth  name,  or 
"  agnomen  " — if  a  military  commander,  from  the  proper  name  of  the  con- 
quered country,  as  Africanus,  Germanicus,  etc.  In  addressing  a  person 
the  praenomen  was  generally  used  as  applicable  to  citizens,  for  slaves  were 
not  allowed  a  praenomen.  It  seems  that  bi-nominated  and  even  single- 
named  heroes  were  the  most  distinguished  in  the  world's  history,  as 
Moses,  Mohammed,  Alexander.  Of  the  former  may  be  cited  George 
Washington,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Martin  Luther. 

This  somewhat  interesting  subject  might  be  pursued  much  further, 
especially  in  tracing  the  meaning  of  surnames  ;  showing  how  humble  the 
origin  of  many  now  proudly  held  by  people  once. in  the  lowest  ranks. 


GOVERNOR    BLACKSNAKE 

When  I  first  began  to  hear  of  this  notable  Indian,  and  very  soon  after- 
ward to  see  him  occasionally,  I  was  but  eight  years  old.  This  was  in 
1836.  Governor  Blacksnake  was  at  that  time  head-chief  of  the  Senecas, 
living  upon  their  reservation  along  the  Allegheny  river,  just  north  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  in  Catteraugus  county,  New  York.  He  may  also  have 
had  some  sort  of  headship  relating  to  wider  inter-tribal  relations.  His 
residence  was  a  mile  above  the  little  village  of  Cold  Spring,  ten  miles  or 
more  from  the  southern  boundary  of  the  reservation.  That  he  had  been 
widely  distinguished  in  "  the  olden  time,  long  ago,"  was  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  he  had  received  a  beautiful  silver  medal  from  the  hand  of  Wash- 
ington. As  I  remember  it,  this  medal  contained  from  $3.00  to  $4.00 
worth  of  fine  silver,  and  bore  upon  one  side  the  simple  legend,  "  Second 
Presidency  of  George  Washington."  On  the  obverse  was  a  simple  domes- 
tic scene,  representing  a  room  as  it  might  be  in  a  settler's  cabin.  In  the 
centre  of  the  farther  side  was  an  open  chimney  with  a  blazing  fire,  a  babe 
lay  in  a  cradle,  a  spinning-wheel  stood  in  one  corner,  and  two  or  three 
women  seemed  busied  with  in-door  work.  The  old  chieftain  was  very 
proud  of  this  medal,  generally  wearing  it  suspended  from  his  neck  by  a 
cord,  for  which  a  hole  had  been  pierced.  I  often  saw  him  in  my  boyhood, 
when  he  was  pleased  to  hand  me  his  Washington  medal  for  inspection. 
He  understood  a  little  of  our  language,  but  could  not  speak  it. 

The  year  of  Governor  Blacksnake's  birth  was  conjectured  to  be  1736, 
or  close  to  that  time.  He  died  December  26,  1859.  ^  the  ^rst  date  is 
approximately  correct  he  was  not  far  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
of  age.  In  personal  appearance  he  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  one  of 
the  portraits  of  Andrew  Jackson  in  his  old  age.  He  was  very  tall,  straight 
as  an  arrow,  and  his  abundant  hair  was  both  white  and  long.  He  some- 
times wore  a  blue  overcoat,  which  came  nearly  to  the  ground,  and  I  feel 
quite  sure  that  it  was  thickly  studded  with  smooth,  old-fashioned  brass 
buttons.  His  figure  was  at  once  striking  and  venerable.  He  was  always 
kind  and  agreeable,  genial  and  pleasant  to  all  who  approached  him.  He 
was  unquestionably  "a  good  Indian."  The  people  of  his  tribe,  as  well  as 
the  whites,  treated  him  with  marked  deference  and  respect. 

The  more  distinguished  Indian  chief  Cornplanter,  or  "  Gi-ent-wah-kee," 
lived  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles  farther  down  the  river,  and  within  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania.     I  never  saw  him,  but  I  distinctly  remember  the  day  of 
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his  funeral,  which  my  father  attended,  in  1836.  Years  afterward  I  occa- 
sionally saw  Cornplanter's  grave,  enclosed  within  a  rude  log  fence.  His 
house  was  built  of  hewed  logs,  "  chinked  "  and  plastered  with  clay  mortar. 
It  was  quite  an  aristocratic  affair,  for  it  was  two  stories  high  and  there 
were  blinds  to  the  windows — about  the  first  I  remember  to  have  seen. 
Some  of  these  blinds  Were  swaying  in  the  wind,  attached  by  one  hinge. 

Governor  Blacksnake,  in  addition  to  being  a  man  of  authority  in  his 
tribe,  was  an  orator  to  whom  his  people  always  listened  with  profound 
attention.  I  shall  never  forget  hearing  him,  though  I  did  not  understand 
a  word  of  his  language.  My  father's  farm  adjoined  the  Indian  reservation 
half  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  one  of  my  Indian  playmates,  "  Little 
Johnny  Watts,"  had  died  from  consumption,  and  I  had  frequently  gone  to 
the  old  cabin  to  see  him  during  his  long,  wasting  illness.  One  day  as  I 
peered  into  the  room  where  he  lay,  his  poor  old  mother  was  indulging  in 
the  wildest  grief,  talking  to  her  poor  boy  who  was  insensible  and  only  gasp- 
ing at  long  intervals.  Presently  the  gasping  ceased — the  spirit  had  fled. 
This  was  the  first  person  I  ever  saw  die.  Meanwhile,  not  far  from  the 
door,  stolid  and  unmoved,  sat  the  father — "  Old  Johnny  Watts" — making 
a  bow  and  arrows  of  hickory  wood  for  the  use  of  the  lad  in  the  "  Happy 
Hunting  Grounds."  A  day  or  two  later  our  family  attended  the  funeral 
in  the  forest,  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  some  fifty  Indians  and  a  few 
whites  were  present.  The  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  grave,  when  the 
father  stepped  briskly  forward  and  dropped  the  bow  and  arrows  by  its  side. 

At  this  moment,  with  grave  and  solemn  mien,  Governor  Blacksnake 
stepped  to  the  top  of  the  mound  of  earth,  and  began  a  half-hour's  address 
to  his  Indian  friends.  He  spoke  slowly  and  with  great  deliberation.  Some 
one  who  understood  him  informed  us  that  he  spoke  most  kindly  of  the 
little  boy  who  was  gone,  depicting  the  joys  of  the  new  existence  upon 
which  he  was  to  enter.  He  urged  his  hearers  to  so  order  their  lives  as  to 
be  prepared  for  the  better  existence  in  the  life  to  come.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber— I  was  but  a  child  myself — that  I  was  ever  more  impressed  by  the 
appearance  of  an  orator,  except  at  the  first  inauguration  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. The  Indian's  figure  was  tall  and  commanding,  his  delivery  slow  and 
distinct,  his  appearance  graceful,  earnest,  full  of  dignity,  his  sympathy  for 
the  bereaved  family  evident  and  touching.  They  paid  his  words  the  trib- 
ute of  fast-flowing  tears — except  the  father,  who  looked  on  unmoved. 

Some  time  later,  about  the  year  1850,  an  Indian  boy — a  relative,  I 
believe,  of  the  old  governor — was  killed  by  lightning  near  his  house.  A 
sudden  shower  of  rain  was  accompanied  by  lightning  and  thunder.  The 
boy  fled  to  a  large  apple-tree  to  seek  protection  from  the  pelting   rain, 
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when  the  deadly  bolt  came  down,  killing  him  instantly.  The  Indians  at 
once  cut  down  the  tree  and  rolled  it  into  the  pit,  where  it  lay  until  it  was 
consumed  by  dry  rot.  I  was  told  that  some  superstition  was  connected 
with  the  cutting  of  this  tree,  but  it  may  have  been  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  was  such  a  sad  reminder  of  the  fate  of  the  little  boy. 

I  knew  a  young  doctor  who  used  to  tell  his  close  friends  that  when 
Governor  Blacksnake  should  die  he  was  fully  determined  to  obtain  the 
body,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  well-developed  skeleton  in  which  all 
the  bones  would  be  hard  and  the  teeth  perfect.  He  used  to  dilate  at  con- 
siderable length  upon  the  advantages  of  owning  such  a  splendid  skeleton. 
And  then  it  would  possess  much  historical  interest,  when,  after  the  lapse 
of  years,  one  could  safely  tell  whose  flesh  had  once  clothed  that  tall  frame. 
But,  alas,  for  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  expectations!  The  bright 
young  doctor  had  lain  in  his  speedily  forgotten  grave  ten  years  while  Gov- 
ernor Blacksnake  still  lived.  Some  notes  concerning  Governor  Blacksnake 
have  appeared  in  local  historical  works,  but  they  seem  to  me  to  have  been 
more  or  less  fanciful.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  he  fought  against  our 
people  in  the  border  wars  of  the  Revolution.  He  is  said  to  have  been  at 
the  massacre  of  Wyoming,  and  to  have  been  among  the  Indians  of  western 
New  York  who  were  so  terribly  punished  by  General  Sullivan  in  1779. 
He  must  also  have  made  a  journey  to  Washington  early  in  this  century. 
He  retained  until  his  very  old  age  a  pass  given  to  him  by  General  Henry 
Dearborn,  the  secretary  of  war.     It  was  in  the  following  words  : 

"  To  all  persons  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greeting:  It  is 
required  of  all  persons,  civil  and  military,  and  all  others,  the  good  people 
of  these  United  States,  to  permit  The  Nephew,  an  Indian  chief,  with  his 
associates,  to  proceed  from  the  city  of  Washington  to  their  places  of  resi- 
dence, freely  and  without  molestation  ;  and  to  aid  and  assist  them  on  their 
way,  as  friends  of  the  said  United  States. 

(    Seal  of  the    )  Given  at  the  War  Office  at  the  city  of  Washing- 

-<  War  >  ton,  this  fourteenth  day  of  February,  1803. 

(  Department,  j  H.  Dearborn." 

Governor  Blacksnake  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  Indian  chiefs  who 
had  been  prominent  before  their  power  was  broken  in  the  state  of  New 
York.  He  was  a  man  of  much  native  ability,  and  he  retained  his  influence 
with  the  Senecas  to  the  end  of  his  life. 


Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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"THE   GENESIS    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES" 

AN   EXPLANATION   FROM    THE   AUTHOR 

"The  Genesis  of  the  United  States"  was  not  published  on  the  plan 
worked  on  from  1876  to  1886.  When  I  wrote  the  preface  it  did  not  seem 
to  me  worth-the-while  to  explain  this  fact,  but  I  now  believe  that  I  ought 
to  have  done  so,  and  I  wish  to  make  the  amend,  so  far  as  I  can,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Magazine  of  American  History  ;  giving,  also,  several 
introductory  and  illustrative  particulars. 

In  the  summer  of  1876  I  read  for  the  first  time  "  A  True  Relation  of 
Virginia,"  by  Captain  John  Smith — "with  an  introduction  and  notes  by 
Charles  Deane,"  and  "  it  set  me  to  thinking."  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
Pocahontas  incident  was,  comparatively  speaking,  a  small  matter  in  the 
premises,  for  we  had  been  taught  (in  Virginia  at  least)  from  generation  to 
generation,  to  accept  Smith's  "  Generall  Historie  of  Virginia,  New-Eng- 
land and  the  Summer  Isles,"  as  the  standard  authority  upon  the  early 
English  colonization  of  North  America.  We  are  a  great  nation,  and  I  did 
not  think  that  we  should  continue  to  rely  for  our  ideas  on  evidence  which 
could  be  impeached  in  any  way  regarding  the  source  of  our  historic  life. 
The  vital  questions  seemed  to  me  to  be :  Was  Captain  John  Smith's  "  Gen- 
erall Historie  "  compiled  by  a  disinterested,  properly  qualified  and  prop- 
erly equipped  person  (or  persons)  from  authentic,  official,  non-partisan 
evidence,  and  in  a  fair,  honorable,  and  disinterested  way,  or  was  it  not  ? 
Does  it  convey  a  complete,  accurate,  and  just  idea  of  the  men,  motives,  and 
incidents  of  our  first  foundation,  or  does  it  not  ?  That  is,  should  we  con- 
tinue to  accept  it  as  the  standard  authority  upon  the  early  English  colon- 
ization of  North  America,  and  on  the  faith  of  it  continue  to  regard  the 
author  of  it  as  the  founder  of  the  first  English  colony,  as  "  he  that 
brought  New  England  to  light,"  and  as  the  "  Father  of  English  coloniz- 
ation," or  should  we  not  ? 

These  questions  seemed  very  important  to  my  mind,  and  I  determined 
to  make  a  careful  study  of  his  work,  and  I  did  so.  I  noted  the  fact  that 
the  whole  trend  of  it  was  to  the  glorification  of  its  author,  who  imagined 
himself  a  second  Julius  Caesar  ;  that  nearly  all  credit  was  given  to  him, 
and  that  all  blame  was  laid  upon  others.  And  I  noted  that  this  was  the 
trait  of  all  the  writings  known  as  Captain  John  Smith's  works. 
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I  became  convinced  that  our  earliest  history  "  was  without  form  and 
void,  and  that  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  birth  of  the  nation  !  " 
While  "  all  people  of  the  Earth  were  admiring  our  greatnesse,"  we  were 
"  prejudicing  ourselves  and  the  truth  with  a  lame  and  parcell-knowledge  " 
of  our  beginning. 

In  order  to  correct,  if  I  could,  what  I  believed  to  be  a  great  historical 
wrong,  as  stated  in  my  preface,  I  resolved  not  only  to  "  gather  together  all 
that  had  beene  written  on  the  subject,  so  that  we  might  take  the  whole 
businesse  into  our  consideration  (which  is  the  only  way  to  make  a  true 
judgement)  "  but  also  to  identify,  so  far  as  I  could,  all  of  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  enterprise,  so  that  we  might  thus  be  prepared  to  form 
tolerably  correct  opinions  whenever  the  more  direct  evidence  might  be 
missing.* 

I  began  collecting  everything  that  I  could  find  relative  to  the  move- 
ment in  England  and  in  America,  and  making  notes  of  all  references  to 
every  one  engaged  therein.  My  plan,  at  first,  was  to  index  all  historical 
matter  under  chapter  headings — one  chapter  relating  to  events  during  a 
given  period  in  England,  the  next  to  a  corresponding  period  in  America, 
and  so  on.  Smith's  "  Generall  Historie  "  extends  to  1624  and  after,  but  the 
greatest  harm  done  thereby  is  prior  to  1620,  and  therefore  these  chapters 
were  devoted  to  the  hitherto  neglected  period  of  1605-1619,  inclusive, 
the  material  used  being  written  entirely  by  contemporaries  and  mostly 
prior  to  1635.  I  continued  to  work  on  this  plan  until  1886,  when,  for 
valid  reasons,  I  was  obliged  to  make  a  change.  After  due  consideration 
I  decided  to  allow  the  American  chapters  to  remain  on  the  stocks  and  to 
use  the  South  Virginia  portions  as  a  basis  for  a  history  of  the  colony  on 
James  river  to  be  completed  hereafter.  And,  as  it  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance for  a  structure  to  have  a  solid  foundation,  I  determined  to  try  to  sup- 
ply such  a  foundation  for  our  national  history  by  giving  as  complete  an 
idea  as  now  is  possible  of  the  movement  in  England  for  securing  to  that 
country  all  of  America  between  340  and  450  north  latitude,  during  the 
crucial  period  of  1605-1616,  which  made  possible  all  that  came  after  it.  In 
order  to  carry  out  this  idea  I  then  adopted  the  plan,  outlined  in  the  pre- 
face, on  which  the  work  is  published. f 

In  making  the  change  from  one  plan  to  another,  dealing  with  such  a 
mass  of  manuscript,  oversights  were  unavoidable,  and  I  find  some  opin- 
ions expressed,  a  few  statements  made,  and  some  notes  retained  in  "  The 
Genesis  "  which  are  based  on,  or  have  reference  to,  the  omitted  portion, 
and  these  things  may  be  a  little  confusing  sometimes.  The  chief  diffi- 
*  See  pp.  807-808.  f  See  pp.  v-xiii. 
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culty,  however,  was  with  Captain  John  Smith.  He  has  monopolized  our 
earliest  history  for  so  long,  and  my  conclusions  about  him  were  so  different 
from  those  of  others,  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  make  so  complete  and 
satisfactory  a  statement  in  regard  to  him,  his  services,  his  evidence,  and 
his  books,  as  I  had  done  under  the  original  plan.  My  notes  in  these 
premises,  being  necessarily  incomplete  and  scattered,  are  therefore  the 
more  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  And  from  force  of  habit  I  frequently 
use  Smith's  name  when  the  reference  is  not  to  him  personally,  but  to  some 
statement  in  some  of  his  works,  and  I  should  have  made  this  fact  clearer 
than  I  have  done.  Captain  John  Smith  is  the  old  man  of  the  sea  of  our 
earliest  history.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  see  the  men  and  motives  of 
our  first  foundation  in  their  true  light  so  long  as  the  John  Smith  ideas  are 
permitted  to  obstruct  the  vision,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  place 
them  in  their  proper  partisan  light,  and  according  to  my  conscience  and 
my  ability  I  have  tried  to  do  this.  I  have  made  no  attack  on  Captain 
John  Smith  per  se.  Every  line  of  mine  in  the  direction  of  his  impeach- 
ment is  based  on  good  authority,  and  is  in  the  legitimate  line  of  defense 
of  our  founders  from  his  attacks,  claims,  and  charges.  I  contend  for  true 
history,  against  partisan  stories ;  for  the  honor  of  our  birth  as  a  nation, 
against  the  narrow-minded  John  Smith  ideas;  and  whatever  merit  "The 
Genesis  "  has  is  due  to  these  facts.  My  opposition  to  the  Smith  ideas,  to 
the  claims  for  Smith,  and  to  the  charges  against  others  presented  in  the 
various  publications  known  as  Captain  John  Smith's  works,  furnished  the 
motive  power  for  my  task,  the  prime  purpose  of  which  was  to  obtain  and 
to  convey  a  complete  and  just  idea  of  our  genesis.  If  the  acceptation  of 
Smith's  stories  as  history  had  done  this  there  would  have  been  no  cause 
for  this  desire  which  inspired  me,  and  my  long  labor  could  have  produced 
no  good  fruit ;  but  the  result  of  my  collection  in  the  historical  and 
biographical  way  makes  a  negative  answer  necessary  to  each  one  of 
the  vital  questions  regarding  Smith's  "  Generall  Historic"  It  may  be  that 
"The  Genesis  "  illustrates  chiefly  the  sins  of  omission,  and  the  American 
portion  (still  on  the  stocks)  the  sins  of  commission,  but  either  will  reveal 
enough  historical  sin  to  justify  a  protest  against  the  acceptation  of  Smith's 
story  as  the  standard  authority  on  the  early  English  colonization  of 
America,  and  to  warrant  my  effort  in  behalf  of  the  true  source  of  our 
historic  life,  in  behalf  of  justice  to  our  founders. 

"  The  Genesis  of  the  United  States"  should  be  as  interesting  and  valu- 
able to  a  citizen  of  one  part  of  this  country  as  another.  The  narrative  is 
located  in  London,  because  that  city  was  the  chief  basis  of  operations, 
and  no  attempt  is  made  to  treat  especially  of  events  in  either  of  the  col- 
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onies  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States  was 
really  the  issue  at  stake.  And  although  the  managers  of  the  movement 
became  convinced  in  1609  that  James  river  afforded  the  most  strategical 
position  at  v/hich  to  make  the  concentrated  effort  for  taking  the  first  firm 
hold  on  the  English  'Mot  or  portion  of  the  New  World,"  we  see  that  the 
crown  of  England  and  His  Majesty's  council  for  the  North  and  South  Vir- 
ginia colonies  continue  at  all  times  to  claim  to  protect,  and  do  not  at  any- 
time yield  to  any  foreign  power  whatever,  any  part  of  North  America 
between  340  and  450  north  latitude.  And  we  also  see  that  many  of  those 
who  "  started  the  ball  rolling"  by  inspiring  the  movement,  were  instru- 
mental in  keeping  it  going  by  aiding  in  planting  the  New  England  col- 
onies, and  thus  making  possible  all  that  has  followed. 

The  Mayflower  was  sent  out  by  the  London  Company  for  James  river, 
although  it  appears  that  there  was  an  understanding  between  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  and  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  on  the  one  part,  and  Captain  Thomas 
Jones  and  others  on  the  other  part,  that  the  pilgrims  should  be  landed 
near  the  Cape  Cod  fisheries.  There  is  much  evidence  going  to  show  that 
the  settlement  of  New  England  at  this  time  was  a  result  of  the  factions 
and  controversies  then  obtaining  in  the  London  Company,  and  that  many 
of  the  same  men,  inspired  by  many  of  the  same  motives,  were  at  the  helm 
in  the  settlement  of  both  North  and  South  Virginia.  In  fact  the  colonies 
in  America — Virginia,  New  England,  and  the  Summer  Isles — were  all  re- 
sults of  the  same  movement,  the  crucial  period  of  which  I  write.* 

It  will  be  of  especial  interest  to  many  New  Yorkers  to  note  the  active 
part  taken  by  the  Protestants  of  the  United  States  of  the  Netherlands  in 
settling  our  first  colony.  The  fact  that  John  Smith  speaks  of  them  as 
"  dam  Dutchmen  "  goes  to  prove  that  they  were  men  of  consequence  ;  and 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  first  letters  sent  from  Jamestown  was  written  in 
Latin  by  one  of  them  indicates  that  they  were  men  of  education.  This 
letter  was  to  John  Porg,  Esq.,  who  was  afterwards  the  first  speaker  of  the 
first  house  of  representatives  in  America.  One  of  the  first  recorded  ship- 
ments of  tobacco  from  Virginia  was  by  a  Dutch  ship,  The  Flying  Horse  of 
Flushing,  in  161 5.  But  the  first  negroes  were  not  brought  to  Virginia  by 
a  Dutch  man-of-war,  as  stated  in  Smith's  history.  They  were  brought  in  by 
"that  piratical  ship,  The  Treasurer"  whose  unwritten  history  is  as  intensely 
interesting  as  that  of  any  craft  that  ever  carried  aloft  the  red-cross  of  St. 
George. 

It  was  necessary  to  make  the  biographies  as  brief  as  possible,  and 
therefore  1   could    not  give   the  numerous   authorities  (see   p.  808)  from 

*  Preface,  xiii-xv. 
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which  they  were  compiled  ;  but  I  hope  that  no  one  will  think  that  I  wrote 
the  sketch  of  Smith,  or  indeed  of  any  one,  without  care,  for  no  human 
being  could  have  been  more  careful  than  I  was.  My  reasons  for  stating 
that  Smith  began  his  travels  abroad  after  June  26,  1599,  were:  1st.  In  his 
Dedication  to  his  "  Description  of  New  England,"  in  June,  1616,  he  says 
they  began  "  Neere  twice  nine  yeeres  "  before  1599.  2d.  In  his  letter  to 
Lord  Bacon  in  161 8,  he  says  "  19  yeares"  before  1599.  3d.  In  his  "  True 
Travels  "  he  states  that  peace  had  been  concluded  in  France  before  he 
went  to  the  Low  Countries,  i.  e.,  he  went  there  sometime  after  May  2,  1598. 
4th.  He  says  that  he  went  abroad  with  "  Master  Perigrine  Barty,"  and 
the  records  place  the  date  of  Bertie's  going  after  June  26,  1599.  Bertie 
was  then  but  a  youth,  having  been  born  in  1585,  and  not  in  1575  as  some- 
times stated. 

As  to  the  "  strange  inventions,"  the  title-page  of  Smith's  "  True  Trav- 
els" states  that  they  were  "his  [Smith's]  stratagems";  the  table  of  con- 
tents, and  also  the  heading  of  the  chapter,  that  they  were  "  stratagems  by 
Smith  "  ;  and  the  chapter  itself,  continuing  a  quotation,  "  .  .  a  Torch 
seene  to  the  Towne.  Kisell  inflamed  with  this  strange  invention  ;  Smith 
made  it  so  plaine."  And  near  the  end  of  the  chapter  we  are  told  that 
Kisell  "  occasioned  the  author  "  (Captain  Smith)  of  the  strange  inventions 
a  good  reward,  etc.  The  collecting  of  traveller's  tales  from  strange  coun- 
tries of  strange  people  was  a  hobby  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Purchas.  A 
great  deal  in  many  of  these  tales  published  by  him  rests,  like  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  dream,  solely  on  the  imagination  of  the  narrators,  and  many  of 
his  notes  thereon  leave  the  impression  that  Purchas  was  a  hobby-ridden 
man.  What  I  wrote  of  Smith  and  the  Turks  was  based  on  authentic  his- 
tory, which  conflicts  with  the  Smith  incidents  as  given  in  the  Ferneza 
story.  Since  I  wrote  my  sketch  in  1888  this  matter  has  been  looked  into 
most  searchingly  by  Lewis  L.  Kropp,  with  the  like  result,  and  therefore 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  cumber  this  article  with  the  tedious  details,  as 
they  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Kropp  in  London  Notes  and  Queries,  January 
4  to  April  12,  1890,  inclusive. 

The  reader  is  doubtless  aware  that  Sigismund  Bathori,  prince  of  Tran- 
sylvania, and  Sigismund  III.,  king  of  Poland,  were  different  men;  that 
Michael,  the  Vayvod  of  Wallachia,  was  murdered  a  month  before  the  fall 
of  Stuhl-Weissenburg,  and  that  an  official  patent  in  order  to  have  a  legal 
value  must  be  signed  with  the  legal  title.  James  I.  signed  with  his  legal 
title,  and  Sigismund  would  have  done  likewise  if  he  had  signed  at  all.  He 
was  never  "  Duke  of  Transylvania,"  and  the  title  in  the  Smith  patent  was 
never  his.     This  "  patent  "  was  evidently  a  forgery,  without  legal  value, 
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and  has  been  so  pronounced  by  the  Hungarian  Heraldical  and  Genealogi- 
cal Society  of  Budapest;  but  I  do  not  hold  Smith  entirely  responsible 
therefor.  There  is  evidence,  which  I  am  now  looking  into,  that  Smith, 
like  Coryate,  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  several  of  "  The  Right  Worship- 
full  Fraternitie  of  Sireniacall  Gentlemen,  that  met  the  first  Friday  of  every 
moneth,  at  the  signe  of  the  Mere-maid  in  Bread-street  in  London."  This 
celebrated  club  gave  Coryate  "  a  free  passe  to  all  Princes  and  Potentates 
for  the  securitie  of  his  peregrinations."  After  July  26,  1602,  a  pass  from 
Sigismund  was  almost  valueless,  and  his  ducats  were  not  abundant. 

It  was  not  in  the  scope  of  "  The  Genesis  "  to  give  more  than  an  out- 
line of  Smith's  services  in  Virginia,  and  this  I  believe  to  be  correctly  given. 
I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  be  unjust  to  him,  and  when  I  do  write  of  these 
things  in  my  history  of  the  colony  on  James  river,  I  shall  try  to  give  him 
all  the  credit  that  he  deserves  as  a  colonist ;  but  I  shall  not  sacrifice  every- 
thing and  everybody  to  him,  as  has  been  done  on  the  faith  of  his  own 
history.  I  shall  also  try  to  be  just  to  the  men  who  gave  their  time,  their 
talents,  and  their  lives  to  the  founding  of  the  first  English  colony  in 
America,  and  this  has  never  been  done,  and  never  could  be  done  by  any 
one  who  relied  on  the  partisan  John  Smith  stories,  or  on  any  other  parti- 
san evidence  whatever.  Very  few  of  the  official  records  of  the  colony  or 
company  have  been  found, *  and  most  unfortunately,  as  there  were  at 
times  bitter  factions  both  in  the  colony  and  company.  Much  of  the  evidence 
that  remains  is  bitterly  partisan  even  to  crimination  and  recrimination,  and 
therefore  it  is  frequently  hard  to  feel  sure  of  one's  ground.  The  most 
reliable  evidence,  however,  I  believe  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  officials 
who  died  at  their  posts  in  Virginia,  and  of  the  managers  in  England  who, 
"  with  constant  and  patient  resolution,"  carried  the  colony  through  the 
crucial  period  ;  but  even  if  this  were  not  so,  justice  would  not  allow  us  to 
condemn  these  managers  and  their  faithful  agents  on  any  evidence  what- 
ever without  giving  a  hearing  to  their  side  of  the  case,  and  patriotism 
would  require  us  to  give  to  those  who  planted  this  grain  of  seed  the  bene- 
fit of  every  doubt. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  fact  that  the  Oxford  tracts  are  entirely 
favorable  to  Captain  John  Smith.  The  question  for  us  to  decide  is: — 
are  we  justified  in  accepting  as  true  the  vast  claims  for  Smith  (who  was 
then  in  England  and  interested  in  the  publication)  and  the  grave  charges 
against  others  (who  were  then  dead,  or  absent  at  their  posts  in  Virginia) 
contained  in  these  tracts?  The  head-notes  on  pp.  596-601,  were  only 
intended  to  place  the  reader  on  his  guard  ;   they  are  not  at  all  exhaustive, 

*  Preface,  vi-xii. 
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and  it  is  not  to  my  purpose  to  go  into  the  discussion  of  this  question  now. 
I  only  wish  to  make  my  meaning  clearer  on  several  points. 

The  first  cape-merchant,  Thomas  Studley  or  Stoodie,  died  August  28, 
1607,  and  Captain  John  Smith  himself  was  acting  in  the  dead  cape-mer- 
chant's capacity  during  a  large  part  of  the  time  covered  by  the  second 
chapter ;  in  fact,  for  the  events  related  of  Smith's  captivity  he  was,  of 
course,  the  only  authority,  and  unless  there  was  deception,  his  name  would 
have  been  signed  to  that  chapter.  Captain  John  Martin's  conduct  and 
acts  had  been  looked  into,  and  sustained  by  the  council  for  Virginia  (who 
were  the  real  judges  as  to  the  value  of  the  services  of  their  agents  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  as  to  the  condition  and  conduct  of  affairs  there),  and  they  had 
sent  him  back  to  the  colony  in  command  of  a  vessel,  and  he  was  then 
absent  in  and  devoting  his  life  to  Virginia.  Therefore  I  protested  against 
his  condemnation  on  the  evidence  of  Ananias  Todkill. 

As  to  the  compiler,  Richard  Pot,  or  Potts,  I  wished  to  make  the  point 
that  a  compilation  in  favor  of  the  leader  of  a  faction,  made  by  one  who 
was  said  leader's  clerk  during,  at  least,  a  part  of  the  time  of  a  bitter  fac- 
tional contest,  relative  to  the  events  during,  and  of,  the  said  factional 
strife,  even  at  the  very  best,  is  only  partisan  evidence — it  is  certainly  not 
history.  It  stands  almost  exactly  on  the  same  footing  as  if  it  had  been 
compiled  by  the  leader  himself,  which  in  this  instance  I  believe  to  have 
been  largely  the  case.  I  was  perfectly  correct  in  classing  the  tracts  as  un- 
authorized, privately  printed,  partisan  publications.  But  leaving  all  debat- 
able questions,  like  these  tracts,  out  of  the  controversy  altogether,  Captain 
John  Smith  in  his  own  acknowledged  prefaces,  epistles  dedicatory,  and 
various  writings  has  claimed  so  much  for  himself  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
us  to  take  any  half-way  ground  regarding  him.  The  colonies  in  America 
were  either  as  he  says,  "  all  pigs  of  his  sow  "  or  it  is  charitable  for  us  to 
consider  him  in  England,  circulating  his  petitions,  printing  his  praises, 
peddling  his  wares,  and  "  fondly  imagining  vain  things,"  as  a  character  of 
the  time  in  which  he  lived. 

"  Where  actions  speake  the  praises  of  a  man, 
There,  Pennes  that  use  to  flatter  silent  be." 


Norwood  P.  O.,  Nelson  County,  Va. 


MINOR    TOPICS 
HENRY   WARD    BEECHER'S    DISTRICT   SCHOOL 

It  was  our  misfortune,  in  boyhood,  to  go  to  a  district  school.  A  little,  square, 
pine  building,  blazing  in  the  sun,  stood  upon  the  highway,  without  a  tree  for  shade 
or  shadow  near  it  ;  without  bush,  yard,  fence,  or  circumstance  to  take  off  its  bare, 
cold,  hard,  hateful  look.  Before  the  door,  in  winter,  was  the  pile  of  wood  for  fuel ; 
and  there  in  winter  were  all  the  chips  of  the  winter's  wood. 

In  winter  we  were  squeezed  into  the  recess  of  the  furthest  corner,  among  little 
boys,  who  seemed  to  be  sent  to  school  merely  to  fill  up  the  chinks  between  the 
bigger  boys.  Certainly  we  were  never  sent  for  any  such  absurd  purpose  as  an  edu- 
cation. There  were  the  great  scholars  ;  the  school  in  winter  was  for  them,  not  for 
us  pickaninnies.  We  read  and  spelled  twice  a  day — unless  something  happened  to 
prevent,  which  did  happen  about  every  other  day.  For  the  rest  of  the  time  we 
were  busy  in  keeping  still.  And  a  time  we  had  of  it  indeed  !  Our  shoes  always 
would  be  scraping  on  the  floor,  or  knocking  the  shins  of  urchins  who  were  also 
being  educated.  All  of  our  little  legs  together  (poor,  tired,  nervous,  restless  legs, 
with  nothing  to  do  !)  would  fill  up  the  corner  with  such  a  noise,  that  every  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  the  master  would  bring  down  his  hickory  ferule  on  the  desk  with  a 
clap  that  sent  shivers  through  our  hearts  to  think  how  it  would  have  felt  if  it  had 
fallen  somewhere  else  ;  and  then,  with  a  look  that  swept  us  all  into  utter  extremity 
of  stillness,  he  would  cry,  "  Silence,  in  that  corner  !  "  Stillness  would  last  for  a 
few  minutes  ;  but  little  boys'  memories  are  not  capacious.  Moreover,  some  of  the 
bo'ys  had  great  gifts  of  mischief,  and  some  of  mirthfulness,  and  some  had  both 
together.  The  consequence  was  that  just  when  we  were  the  most  afraid  to  laugh, 
we  saw  the  most  comical  things  to  laugh  at.  Temptations  which  we  could  have 
vanquished  with  a  smile  out  in  the  free  air,  were  irresistible  in  our  little  corner 
where  a  laugh  and  a  stinging  slap  were  very  apt  to  woo  each  other.  So  we  would 
hold  on  and  fill  up  ;  and  others  would  hold  on  and  fill  up  too  ;  till,  by  and  by, 
the  weakest  would  let  go  a  mere  whiffet  of  a  laugh,  and  then,  down  went  all  the 
precautions,  and  one  went  off,  and  another,  another,  touching  off  the  others  like 
a  pack  of  fire-crackers  !  It  was  in  vain  to  deny  it.  But,  as  the  process  of  snap- 
ping our  heads  and  pulling  our  ears  went  on  with  primitive  sobriety,  we  each  in 
turn,  with  tearful  eyes  and  blubbering  lips,  declared,  "we  didn't  mean  to,"  and  that 
was  true  !  and  that  "  we  wouldn't  do  so  any  more,"  and  that  was  a  fib,  however 
unintentional,  for  we  never  failed  to  do  so  again,  and  that  about  once  an  hour  all 
day  long. 

Vol.  XXVI. -No.  i.— b 
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A  woman  kept  the  summer  school — sharp,  precise,  unsympathetic,  keen,  and 
untiring.  Of  all  ingenious  ways  of  fretting  little  boys,  doubtless  her  ways  were  the 
most  expert.  Not  a  tree  was  there  to  shelter  the  house.  The  sun  beat  down  on 
the  shingles  and  clapboards  till  the  pine  knots  shed  pitchy  tears,  and  the  air  was 
redolent  of  warm  pine-wood  smell.  The  benches  were  slabs  with  legs  in  them. 
The  desks  were  slabs  at  an  angle,  cut,  hacked,  scratched,  each  year's  edition  of 
jack-knife  literature  overlaying  its  predecessor,  until  in  our  day  it  already  wore 
cuttings  and  carvings  two  or  three  inches  deep.  But  if  we  cut  a  morsel,  or  stuck 
in  pins,  or  pinched  off  splinters,  the  little  sharp-eyed  mistress  was  on  hand,  and 
one  look  from  her  eye  was  worse  than  a  sliver  in  our  foot,  and  one  nip  of  her  fin- 
gers was  equal  to  a  jab  of  a  pin  ! — for  we  had  tried  both.  We  envied  the  flies 
— merry  fellows,  bouncing  about,  tasting  of  that  apple-skin,  patting  away  at  this 
crumb  of  bread  ;  now  out  of  the  window,  then  in  again  :  on  your  nose,  on  your 
neighbor's  cheek,  off  to  the  very  schoolma'am's  lips,  dodging  her  slap,  and  then 
letting  off  a  little,  real,  round  and  round  buzz,  up,  down,  this  way,  that  way,  and 
every  way.  As  for  learning,  the  sum  of  all  that  we  ever  got  at  a  district  school 
would  scarcely  cover  the  first  ten  letters  of  the  alphabet. — John  R.  Howard's 
Study  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


JOHN    ADAMS    AS    A    SCHOOLMASTER 

In  the  summer  of  1755,  John  Adams,  when  not  quite  twenty  years  of  age, 
became  the  teacher  of  the  grammar  school  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  then  a 
town  of  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants. 

Considerable  uneasiness  was  manifested  in  the  beginning  of  this  school  experi- 
ence. John  Adams  craved  a  larger  sphere.  The  large  number  of  "  little  runtlings 
just  capable  of  lisping  ABC  and  troubling  the  master  "  made  the  school  to  him  a 
"  school  of  affliction."  In  spite  of  Doctor  Savil  telling  him  for  his  comfort  that  by 
"  cultivating  and  pruning  these  tender  plants  in  the  garden  of  Worcester,  he 
would  make  some  of  them  plants  of  renown  and  cedars  of  Lebanon,"  he  was  cer- 
tain that  keeping  it  any  length  of  time  would  make  a  "  base  weed  and  ignoble 
shrub  "  of  him.  Worcester,  at  that  time,  was  not  what  it  was  even  before  the  cen- 
tury closed.  Twenty-eight  years  were  to  elapse  before  the  running  of  the  first 
regular  stage  from  Boston  to  Worcester,  eleven  years  before  even  the  stage  should 
pass  through  Worcester  from  Boston  to  New  York.  Many  years  were  to  pass 
before  the  first  passenger  train  should  run  over  the  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad. 
There  was  comparatively  little  knowledge  of  the  outside  world,  since  it  was  twenty 
years  before  the  Massachusetts  Spy — the  first  publication  in  Worcester — was  pub- 
lished, and  seventy  before  a  daily  paper  was  issued  there.     In  this    lonely    life 
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among  strangers,  the  new  school-teacher  turned  to  the  friends  who  had  cheered 
his  college  days,  particularly  to  Charles  Gushing  and  Richard  Cranch.  At  one 
time  he  longed  for  a  letter  from  Richard  Cranch  to  "  balance  the  inquietude  of 
school-keeping."  He  requested  him  to  tell  his  friend  Quincy  that  a  letter  from 
him  written  with  that  "  elegance  of  style  and  delicacy  of  humor  "  which  character- 
ized all  his  performances,  would  help  make  him  a  happy  being  once  more.  All 
correspondence  was  effected  with  difficulties,  since  it  was  twenty  years  before  the 
establishment  of  a  post-office  in  Worcester. 

In  the  diary  which  John  Adams  began  while  in  Worcester  (November  18,  1755) 
he  gives  a  picture  of  his  school.  "  I  sometimes  in  my  sprightly  moments  consider 
myself  in  my  great  chair  at  school,  as  some  dictator  at  the  head  of  a  Common- 
wealth. In  this  little  state  I  can  discover  all  the  great  geniuses,  all  the  surprising 
actions  and  revolutions  of  the  great  world  in  miniature.  I  have  several  renowned 
generals  but  three  feet  high,  and  several  deep,  projecting  politicians  in  petticoats. 
I  have  others  catching  and  dissecting  flies,  accumulating  remarkable  pebbles, 
cockle  shells,  etc.,  with  as  ardent  curiosity  as  any  virtuoso  in  the  Royal  Society. 
Some  rattle  and  thunder  out  A,  B,  C,  with  as  much  fire  and  impetuosity  as  Alex- 
ander fought,  and  very  often  sit  down  and  cry  as  heartily  upon  being  outspelt,  as 
Caesar  did,  when  at  Alexander's  sepulchre  he  recollected  that  the  Macedonian 
hero  had  conquered  the  world  before  his  age.  At  one  table  sits  Mr.  Insipid,  fop- 
pling  and  flattering,  spinning  his  whirligig  or  playing  with  his  fingers  as  gaily  and 
wittily  as  any  Frenchified  coxcomb  brandishes  his  cane  or  rattles  his  snuff-box. 
At  another  sits  the  polemical  divine,  plodding  and  wrangling  in  his  mind  about 
'Adams  fall,  in  which  we  sinned  all,'  as  his  primer  has  it.  In  short,  my  little 
school,  like  the  great  world,  is  made  up  of  prigs,  politicians,  divines,  fops,  buf- 
foons, fiddlers,  sycophants,  fools,  coxcombs,  chimney-sweepers,  and  every  other 
character  drawn  in  history  or  seen  in  the  world." 

John  Adams'  three  years  of  school  training  left  a  lasting  impression  on  his  mind 
and  character.  When  he  was  an  old  man  in  the  retirement  of  his  Quincy  home, 
looking  back  over  a  life  honored  even  with  the  presidency  of  the  nation,  he  said, 
that  while  he  kept  school  he  acquired  more  knowledge  of  human  nature  than  while 
he  was  "  at  the  bar,  in  the  world  of  politics,  or  at  the  courts  of  Europe."  He  went 
so  far  as  to  advise  "  every  young  man  to  keep  school,"  for  it  was  the  "  best  method 
of  acquiring  patience,  self-command,  and  a  knowledge  of  character."  It  will  always 
be  a  pleasant  thought  that  the  school  in  Quincy,  now  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Everett,  is  a  legitimate  outcome  of  John  Adams'  successful  three  years  as 
schoolmaster  in  Worcester. 

Elizabeth  Porter  Gould 

Chelsea,  Massachusetts. 

Extract  from  an  Article  in  "  Education  "for  April,  1889. 
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RECONSTRUCTION 

[The  following  lines  from  an  old  number  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  in  1866,  exhibit  the 
differences  of  opinion  that  existed  without  reference  to  party — both  writers  being  "  Boston  boys" 
and  Republicans — as  to  the  best  policy  to  adopt  with  respect  to  the  political  treatment  of  the  south- 
ern states  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war.  "  Hosea  Biglow"  was  the  nom  de 
plume  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  "  Jotham  Twitter"  that  of  Charles  K.  Tuckerman. — Editor.] 

JOTHAM    TWITTER    TO    HOSEA    BIGLOW 

EXTRACK    FROM    MR.    HOSEA    BIGLOW's    POEM    TN    TH'    "ATLANTIK    MUNTHLI  " 

ON    REKONSTRUKSHUN 

Speakin'  of  the  South,  Mr.  Biglow  says  : 

"  Ez  for  dependin'  on  their  oaths  an'  thet, 
'T  vvun't  bind  'em  more'n  the  ribbin  roun'  my  het  ; 
I  heared  a  fable  once  from  Othniel  Starns, 
Thet  pints  it  slick  ez  weathercocks  do  barns  : 
Once  on  a  time  the  wolves  hed  certing  rights 
Inside  the  fold  ;  they  used  to  sleep  there  nights, 
An',  bein'  cousins  o'  the  dogs,  they  took 
Their  turns  et  watchin',  reg'lar  ez  a  book  ; 
But  somehow,  when  the  dogs  hed  gut  asleep, 
Their  love  o'  mutton  beat  their  love  o'  sheep, 
Till  gradilly  the  shepherds  come  to  see 
Things  warn't  agoin'  ez  they'd  ough'  to  be  ; 
So  they  sent  off  a  deacon  to  remonstrate 
Along'th  the  wolves  an'  urge  'em  to  go  straight ; 
They  didn'  seem  to  set  much  by  the  deacon, 
Nor  preachin'  didn'  cow  'em,  nut  to  speak  on  ; 
Ein'ly  they  swore  thet  they'd  go  out  an'  stay, 
An'  hev  their  fill  o'  mutton  every  day  : 
Then  dogs  an'  shepherds,  arter  much  hard  dammin', 
Turned  tu  an'  give  'em  a  tormented  lammin'. 
An'  sez,  '  Ye  sha'n't  go  out,  the  murrain  rot  ye, 
To  keep  us  wastin'  half  our  time  to  watch  ye  !  ' 
But  then  the  question  come,  How  live  together 
'Thout  losin'  sleep,  nor  nary  yew  nor  wether  ? 
Now  there  wuz  some  dogs  (noways  wuth  their  keep) 
Thet  sheered  their  cousins'  taste  an'  sheered  the  sheep, 
They  sez,  '  Be  gin'rous,  let  'em  swear  right  in, 
An'  ef  they  backslide,  let  'em  swear  ag'in  ; 
Jes'  let  'em  put  on  sheep-skins  whilst  they're  swearin'  ; 
To  ask  for  more  'ould  be  beyond  all  bearin'.' 
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'Be  gin'rous  for  yourselves,  where  you're  to  pay, 
Thet's  the  best  practice,'  sez  a  shepherd  gray  ; 
'  Ez  for  their  oaths,  they  wun't  be  wuth  a  button, 
Long'z  you  don't  cure  'em  o'  their  taste  for  mutton  ; 
Th'  ain't  but  one  solid  way,  howe'er  you  puzzle  : 
Till  they're  convarted,  let  'em  wear  a  muzzle.'  " 

Dear  Mister  Biglow,  mebby  you'r  all  right, 
But  sumhow  't  doesn't  seem  to  suit  me  quite  ; 
Your  mutton  argyment  smells  ruther  strong, 
And  I  don't  like  strong  mutton,  right  or  wrong. 
P'raps  southerners  is  ''wolves,"  as  your  great  poem 
In  slick  smooth  words  o'  rime  contrives  to  show  'em  ; 
But  ef  they  be  sich,  'twon't  do  narry  good, 
For  "muzzlin'  "  wolves  don't  make  'em  hate  their  food; 
'Twill  only  make  'em  hungrier,  and  then  you 
Will  find  they'd  sumhow  like  to  eat  you  too. 
Fact  is,  these  'ere  restriktions  stirs  their  bile — 
Might's  well  try  to  put  out  fire  with  ile. 
Ef  a  chap  hates  you,  it  won't  change  his  mind 
To  git  a  rope  and  tie  his  hands  behind  ; 
P'raps  nothin'  will,  but  ef  there's  eny  cure 
It's  human  kindness,  that  I'm  sartin  sure. 
When  a  boy's  bad,  it  ginr'lly  makes  him  wus 
To  try  the  prison  displin  on  the  cus  ; 
Jest  turn  him  off  and  send  him  to  the  bad. 
Or  else  use  morril  swashun  with  the  lad  ; 
Least  ways  when  once  you've  licked  him,  he  will  see 
That  you'r  his  master  and  yer  mean  to  be  ; 
Arter  he's  down,  it  taint  no  use  to  lick, 
Jest  leave  him  be,  an  he'll  git  awful  sick 
Of  his  derned  nonsense  :  naterally  at  fust 
He'll  be  rantankerous,  like  as  if  he'd  bust ; 
'Taint  nothin'  but  the  pison  wurkin  out, 
Which  kind  o'  makes  the  sore  to  swell  and  pout ; 
So  don't  git  anxious,  by'm  by  he'll  see 
That  come  to  think  on't,  might's  well  agree, 
And  take  things  as  they  is  :  s'  longs  don't  pay, 
Folks  aint  sich  fools  's  to  allers  go  one  way. 
The  South  '11  find  the  North  don't  want  a  thing 
That  aint  all  square  for  both,  an'  that  '11  bring 
Out  o'  the  darkness  sich  a  flood  o'  light 
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That  nobody  '11  know  there's  ever  bin  a  fight : 

I  know  there's  black  sheep  in  that  southdown  lot, 

But  they  '11  die  out  o'  fever  or  the  rot. 

'Taint  yourn,  nor  mine,  nor  no  man's  single  powers, 

But  the  hull  people  rules  this  land  of  ours  ; 

An'  they,  you  know,  hev  spoke  right  out  like  thunder — 

"What  God  has  jined  let  no  man  put  asunder." 

And  no  man  can't  do  nuthin  o'  the  kind, 

So  don't  let  fear  o'  that  rile  up  yer  mind. 

Jest  trust  'em  ;  don't  be  scared,  they  ain't  all  fules, 

And  good  and  bad  ha'  got  t'  obey  the  rules. 

Ef  I  was  plannin'  for  to  rob  a  till, 

And  master  watched  me,  I  would  rob  it  still  ; 

But  ef  he  said,  "  Jotham's  a  man  I  trust, 

Here,  take  the  keys  " — ef  I'd  steal  then,  I'm  cust. 

That  airs  my  theory,  howsoere  you  mix  it, 

And  that's  the  way  the  people  '11  have  to  fix  it. 

I  know  it's  risky,  but  so's  all  things  risky, 

And  naters  like  a  horse  that's  young  and  frisky  ; 

Keep  him  tied  down,  as  you'd  tie  down  the  South, 

And  put  a  pesky  gag  inter  his  mouth — 

An'  take  my  word  for  't,  it'll  come  to  pass 

You've  made  yer  horse  a  stubbin,  dogged  ass. 

My  idee  is  ter  love  'em— not  ter  loath  'em  : 

Then  they'll  love  us,  d'yer  see  ? 

Yours  treuly 

Jotham  Twitter 
New  York,  April,  1866. 
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UNPUBLISHED  LETTER  OF  ROBERT  MORRIS,   1797 

[Contributed  by  Lawrence  F.  Boxver\ 

Jn°  Nicholson  Esqr  N°  4  Hills  Decr  18th  1797 

Dear  Sir 

I  have  just  rc'd  your  Budget  containing  No  21  to  10  inclusive  of  this  date  and 
to  be  sure  a  damnable  scene  it  opens  after  all  that  we  have  gone  through  already.  I 
see  by  No.  1  that  you  are  not  yet  out  of  the  Woods  with  Myers  &  Musgrove  but  I 
hope  Tilzhinar's  report  will  settle  it  altho  I  am  always  fearfull  and  doubtfull  as  to 
what  depends  on  him.  You  must  be  as  clear  as  a  Dye  to  carry  his  vote  If  Mr. 
Truman  attends  as  you  propose  in  No  2  the  meeting  of  Gen1.  Stewarts  creditors 
it  will  answer  the  purpose  of  letting  us  know  what  passes  in  regard  to  our  Notes 
which  is  all  I  had  in  view,  and  what  is  said  at  that  meeting  will  I  dare  say  apply 
to  the  other,  that  is  to  Mr.  Clinoachan's.  I  have  signed  the  letters  sent  with  No  3  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  Aggregate  Fund  of  the  Commrs  of  the  City  of  Washington  and 
will  forward  the  same  in  the  morning.  I  believe  (in  reply  to  No  4)  that  I  shall 
surmount  the  difficulties  of  Le  Roy  &  Bayard  &  if  I  do  None  shall  ride  behind  with- 
out my  consent.  No  5  is  truly  distressing  and  alarming.  Jn°  Allen  has  no  cause 
of  Wrath  against  me,  other  than  my  not  having  been  successful  in  various  attempts 
to  raise  money  to  pay  him,  probably  he  is  exasperated  at  me  on  account  of  Ash- 
ley's nonperformance  of  the  promise  which  you  know  he  made  in  respect  to  the 
debt.  This  stroke  must  if  possible  be  parried,  it  is  really  too  hard  to  have  my 
Furniture  sold  for  a  debt  I  do  not  owe.  To  No  6  I  reply  that  I  should  suppose 
you  never  could  entertain  a  doubt  of  your  access  to  any  papers  in  my  possession 
which  is  a  right  that  you  should  have  access  to — I  never  doubted  you  on  the 
contra  side  of  that  question.  When  Jacob  Baker's  rider  comes  as  you  mention  in 
No  7  it  shall  have  due  attention.  Mr.  Rushard  has  the  letter  No  1  of  this  day 
and  either  has  called  by  this  time  or  will  call  on  you.  He  is  intimate  with  Durpon- 
ceau  and  is  the  best  hand  we  could  get  to  settle  or  state  that  business. 

No  9  brings  forth  a  Cursed  scene,  Hunter's  suit  is  for  $10400,  One  of  those 
abominable  drafts  which  I  made  for  your  use  &  datd  the  beginning  of  Augst  1796 
which  you  deposited  with  Edwd  Fon  to  raise  Money  before  you  went  to  Washing- 
ton &  which  Fon  sold  for  §  on  the  £.  Hunter  bo1  it  I  suppose  for  that  price  & 
now  he  is  not  only  to  get  2%  for  his  f  but  I  suppose  I  must  go  to  Jail  for  it.  I  have 
sworn  in  this  case  to  cause  of  defense  and  yet  there  was  Judgement  and  now  that 
Judgement  sits  on  side  in  order  to  compleat  the  Mischief.  By  Heaven  this  is  too 
much  and  I  can  ill  brook  it.  Ely  is  for  $4000  I  endorsed  for  your  use  &  it 
was  dated  June  7.  1796  at  4™  and  issued  at  the  time  the  other  is  for  $4500  issued 
at  the  same  time  but  dated  the  20  August  1795  at  15  months.  What  consideration 
you  received  for  these  I  do  not  know  as  I  endorsed    them  at  your  request.     I 
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know  nothing  of  the  other  two  mentioned  in  Mr.  Gibson's  letter,  "  on  Wilson  & 
Nicholson  $1500,  Same  &  Same  1400  unless  they  are  better  explained  "  As 
to  what  we  are  to  do,  I  believe  we  had  best  march  to  P.  Street  &  put  an  end 
to  the  damned  rascality  of  the  Law  at  once. 

Reed  &  Forde  have  too  strong  a  hold  of  the  Glass  for  me  to  draw  it  out  of  their 
grasp  but  I  will  ask  Forde  when  I  see  him  which  I  suppose  will  be  tomorrow.  I 
will  assail  Mr.  Sansom  again  upon  Allen's  case,  do  you  also,  his  judgement  will 
draw  a  share  of  the  Money  for  which  my  Estates  were  sold  and  if  Sansom  will  give 
his  Note  for  the  bala  at  six  months  it  will  save  our  Furniture  &  you  shall  apply  to 
J.  Baker  directly  not  to  advertize.  I  shall  see  Mr.  Sansom  tomorrow  and  will 
make  a  serious  push  at  him,  altho  I  had  in  my  mind  planned  to  besiege  him  for 
another  object,  Oh  Lord  !  Oh  Lord  !  What  are  we  coming  to  ?  "  Answer," 
The  Stool  of  Repentance 

Yours 

Rob1  Morris 

Jn°  Nicholson  Esqr 

LETTER    FROM    PHILIP    CORTLANDT    LIVINGSTON 

A    MIDSHIPMAN    ON    THE    FRIGATE    "  CHESAPEAKE  "  * 

[Prom  the  Van  Cortlandt  Papers,  contributed  by  Mrs.  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt\ 

U.  S.  Frigate  Chesapeake 
Boston  April  2$d  18 13. 
Dear  Brother 

We  arrived  in  Boston  on  the  9th.  I  Beg  you  will  forgive  My  not  writing  to  you 
Before,  I  have  wrote  to  Mother  and  got  an  Answer,  I  have  only  to  State  that  I 
am  well.  I  hope  these  few  lines  will  find  you  well  and  your  family.  I  think  Capt 
Evans  will  take  the  Constitution,  if  he  does  I  will  try  and  come  home. 

The  Chesapeake  will  Be  ready  for  Sea  in  40  days — The  Constitution  Wont  Be 
Ready  for  sea  this  three  months.  We  have  had  a  Cruise  of  115  days.  We  have 
taken  5  Prizes  in  All  which  will  amount  to  four  Hundred  Thousand  dollars — for 
my  Part  I  shall  have  500  dollars — you  must  write  to  me  as  soon  as  you  possibly 
can — I  want  to  hear  from  you  all — 

I  Remain  your  affectionate  Brother 

Livingston 
To  Mr  James  Livingston 
Bath 
County  of  Ransselaer 
State  New  York.— 

*  Philip  Cortlandt  Livingston,  son  of  Lieutenant  Gilbert  James  Livingston  and  Susannah  Lewis, 
was  born  November  17,  1790  ;  killed  in  the  action  with  the  Shannon,  June  I,  1813. 
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Edouard  laboulaye — The  Hon. 
John  Bigelow  in  his  Recollections  says  : 
"When  I  called  (in  October,  1861)  I 
was  conducted  into  one  of  a  suite  of 
spacious  rooms,  crowded  with  books  and 
numerous  tables  groaning  under  all  the 
apparatus  and  teeming  with  the  confu- 
sion of  active  and  prolific  authorship. 
The  walls  were  decorated  sparely  with 
curious  and  rare  engravings.  I  found  in 
Mr.  Laboulaye,  who  presently  entered, 
a  gentleman  of  apparently  middle  age — 
he  was  then,  in  fact,  in  his  fiftieth  year 
— with  a  fine,  compact  figure,  about  five 
feet  seven  inches  high,  of  pleasing  ad- 
dress, and  altogether  an  attractive-look- 
ing man.  He  wore  no  beard,  nor  had 
he  much  occasion  for  the  razor  ;  he  had 
the  rich  olive  complexion  which  prevails 
among  the  Latin  race  ;  his  voice  was 
gentle  and  low,  though  clear  and  admi- 
rably modulated  ;  his  hair,  thin  and 
brown,  was  brushed  smoothly  to  the 
head,  which  with  his  black  frock-coat 
buttoned  close  to  the  chin — I  never  saw 
him  dressed  otherwise  except  at  dinner 
— gave  him  a  slightly  clerical  appear- 
ance. Before  we  separated  I  managed 
to  come  to  a  perfect  understanding  with 


him  in  regard  to  our  American  affairs, 
and  from  that  time  forth  his  pen  and  his 
influence  were  always  at  our  service,  and 
that  too  without  any  fee  or  promise  of 
reward  other  than  that  which  he  might 
hope  to  realize  from  the  triumph  of  in- 
stitutions which  for  near  twenty  years 
he  had  been  annually  commending  to 
the  civilized  world." 


Mr.  Lincoln's  anecdotes  —  Carl 
Schurz  says  :  "  Although  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  never  studied  the  rules  of  logic  he 
was  master  of  logical  lucidity.  His 
reasoning  he  loved  to  point  and  enliven 
by  humorous  illustrations,  usually  anec- 
dotes of  western  life,  of  which  he  had 
an  inexhaustible  store  at  his  command. 
These  anecdotes  had  not  seldom  a  flavor 
of  rustic  robustness  about  them,  but  he 
urged  them  with  great  effect,  while 
amusing  the  audience,  to  give  life  to  an 
abstraction,  to  explode  an  absurdity,  to 
clinch  an  argument,  to  drive  home  an 
admonition.  The  natural  kindliness  of 
his  tone,  softening  prejudice  and  disarm- 
ing partisan  rancor,  would  often  open  to 
his  reasoning  a  way  into  minds  most  un- 
willing to  receive  it." 


QUERIES 


Oliver  Cromwell's  descendants 
— Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me 
whether  Oliver  Cromwell  has  descend- 
ants in  America  ?  Tradition  has  it  that 
his  daughter  Elizabeth,  wife  of  James 
Claypole,  had  a  son  Joseph  Claypole 
who  emigrated  to  America  and  married, 
and  that  this  Joseph  Claypole,  grandson 


of  the  Protector,  had  a  daughter  Edith, 
who  married  David  Chambers  and  left 
issue  in  America.  What  is  the  truth  of 
this? 

HlSTORICUS 


Paul  jones's  officers  and  crew — 
Is  there  a  list  of  the  officers  and  crew 
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that  Paul  Jones  had  with  him  on  the 
Ranger  at  the  time  of  his  action  with  the 
Drake?  If  it  is  existing,  please  inform 
me  where  it  can  be  found.  Is  there 
any  record  of  the  names  of  the  officers  of 
a  ship's  company  at  that  time  ? 

D.  T.  Walden 
New  York  City. 


West — Lord  de  la  Warr.  Collin's 
Peerage,  ed.  1741,  vol.  iv.,  p.  27,  states 
that  John  West,  Lord  de  la  War,  who 
was  member  of  the  King's  Privy  Coun- 


cil, 1730-40,  "was  appointed  governor 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  July  2, 
1737."  I  find  no  reference  to  Gov- 
ernor West  in  Appletons'  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Biography,  nor  indeed  in  any 
other  American  work.  Did  he  ever 
come  to  America  ?  Did  he  leave  any 
issue  in  America  ?  Was  he  the  father 
of  George  West  of  New  Jersey,  the 
father  of  George  Gustavus,  and  grand- 
father of  Moses  Gumbo  West  of  New 
Jersey  ? 

H.  E.  H. 
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General  jackson's  battles  [xxv. 
421] — Of  the  actions  fought  between 
the  British  and  American  troops  below 
New  Orleans,  that  of  the  23d  of  Decem- 
ber is  known  as  the  "  Battle  of  Villere's 
Plantation."  The  English  give  the  bat- 
tle of  the  28th  of  December  the  name  of 
"  La  Ronde,"  upon  whose  plantation  it 
was  mainly  fought.  The  battles  of  the 
1st  and  8th  of  January  may  be  properly 
termed  "  Chalmette,"  as  it  was  upon  that 
ground  that  they  were  fought.  In  the 
History  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  by  Cope, 
the  three  first  actions  are  designated  as 
"  Before  New  Orleans,"  while  that  of 
the  8th  is  termed  the  "  Lines  of  New 
Orleans."  The  action  of  the  23d  De- 
cember is  also  called  that  of  the  "  Plain 
of  Gentilly,"  a  local  name  undoubtedly. 
It  would  not  be  improper  to  call  the 
whole  affair  the  "  Battle  of  Bienvenu  ;  " 
that  would  be  really  the  correct  designa- 
tion, as  the  battle  occurred  about  five 
miles  below  the  limits  of  the  New  Or- 
leans of  that  day,  and  the  name  Bienvenu 
is  given  on  Latour's  map.     According  to 


the  same  map,  all  the  actions  occurred 
on  a  strip  of  land  about  three  miles  long 
and  less  than  a  mile  wide.  This  does 
not  include  the  action  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  river. 

David  FitzGerald 


Mrs.  sigourney's  birthplace  [xxv. 
87] — I  often  heard  in  North  Lyme  the 
tradition  that  Mrs.  Sigourney  was  born 
in  that  part  of  Lyme.  But  I  thought 
Miss  Caulkins  gave  a  correct  account. 
And  in  relation  to  the  birthplace  of  her 
father,  it  may  be  that  the  statement  in 
the  Wentworth  Genealogy  (ii.  121)  is  as 
near  the  truth  as  we  can  reach.  "  He 
was  born  in  Franklin,  Connecticut,  12th 
March,  1752  ;  was  son  of  Ezekiel  Hunt- 
ley (a  native  of  Scotland,  who  died  of 
small-pox  in  1760,  on  his  way  home  from 
an  expedition  against  the  Indians  ;  his 
wife,  Mary  Walbridge,  born  August,  1730, 
was  over  forty  years  a  wjdow,  and  died 
12th  December,  1800,  at  the  house  of  her 
son  Ezekiel).    Ezekiel  Huntley,  husband 
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of  Sophia  Wentworth,  joined  the  first  reg- 
iment raised  in  his  section  of  Connecti- 
cut in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and 
marched  with  it  to  Boston.  His  first 
wife,  Lydia  Howard,  died  within  a  year 
after  marriage,  and  it  was  for  her  that 
his  only  child  was  named.  He  died  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  13th  August, 
1839,  after  a  few  hours'  s'ickness,  with 
unfrosted  hair  and  unimpaired  mind,  in 
his  eighty-eighth  year." 

I    think    tradition   must    give   way  to 
history. 

D.  William  Patterson 


that  given  in  Applctons'  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Biography,  under  the  notice  of 
Geo.  P.  Morris.  I.  J.  G. 


The  tree  the  woodman  spared 
[xxv.  506] — I  have  in  my  possession  a  bit 
of  wood  with  a  memorandum  attached 
to  the  following  effect  :  "  New  York, 
August  24,  1854.  This  piece  of  wood 
is  part  of  the  tree  which  was  formerly 
about  to  be  cut  down,  when  request  was 
made  by  Mr.  Benj.  M.  Brown,  Presdt  of 
the  Butchers  and  Drovers  Bank,  that  it 
might  be  left  standing  ;  from  which  cir- 
cumstance originated  the  song  of '  Wood- 
man Spare  that  Tree,'  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Brown  by  the  composer.  The  tree  was 
the  last  remaining  of  two  elms  which 
grew  near  together  in  the  lower  end  of 
St.  Paul's  church-yard,  next  to  the  brick 
engine-house  on  the  corner  of  Vesey 
street.  Its  wide-spreading  foliage  for- 
merly overshadowed  a  house,  just  oppo- 
site, belonging  to  my  father,  where  I  was 
born  in  1795,  as  well  as  the  house  of 
Mr.  Brown's  father,  who  was  the  sexton 
of  St.  Paul's  when  I  was  young.  Pass- 
ing by  there  to-day,  as  the  tree  was 
being  cut  down,  I  broke  off  this  piece 
from  one  of  the  main  limbs." 

This   account  differs  essentially  from 


Yankee,  yankoo  [xxv.  179,  256] — 
In  this  connection  it  seems  almost  a  duty 
to  record  the  opinion  of  Heckewelder, 
than  whom  few  have  been  more  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  the  "  East-land  " 
Indians.  He  heard  from  the  lips  of  the 
Lenapes  themselves  the  tradition  of  what 
their  fathers  did  when  "  the  Dutchemaan 
arrived  at  Manahachtanienk"  and  sub- 
sequently when  "  the  Yengeese  arrived 
at  Machtitschwanne,"  and  he  relates  it  to 
us.  And  lest  the  juxtaposition  of  Dutch- 
emaan and  Yengeese  should  not  be  suffi- 
ciently suggestive,  he  explains,  in  a 
foot-note,  that  the  latter  is  "  an  Indian 
corruption  of  the  word  English,  whence 
probably  the  nickname  Yankees."  He 
says  that,  in  New  England,  the  Indians 
"  at  first  endeavored  to  imitate  the  sound 
of  the  national  name  of  the  English, 
which  they  pronounced  Yengees." 

On  the  following  page  he  states : 
"  This  name,  Yengees,  they  now  exclu- 
sively applied  to  the  people  of  New 
England,  who,  indeed,  appeared  to  have 
adopted  it,  and  were,  as  they  are  still, 
generally  through  the  country,  called 
Yankees,  which  is  evidently  the  same 
name  with  a  trifling  alteration."  Lastly, 
he  relates  an  incident  of  his  own  passage 
through  Greentown,  Ohio,  in  1808,  dur- 
ing which  he  heard  an  Indian  exclaim  : 
"  What  a  number  of  people  !  All  Yen- 
gees !  No!  one  Quaekel !  "  That  the 
name  Yengees  existed  among  the  Indians 
as  a  corruption  of  English  is  surely 
proven  ;  can  no  one  settle  the  affiliation 
of  Yankees  ?  A.  Estoclet 
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New  YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY — The 
stated  meeting  for  June  was  held  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  2d  instant,  Presi- 
dent Hon.  John  A.  King  presiding.  The 
librarian  reported  among  the  donations 
to  the  collections  a  valuable  broadside, 
printed  at  New  York  in  1775,  giving  the 
names  and  rank  of  the  officers  of  the 
four  New  York  regiments  raised  for  the 
Continental  service.  This  interesting 
paper  was  presented  by  Mr.  L.  S.  Lob- 
dell,  of  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Henry  Ten 
Brook  Gamage  presented  to  the  gallery 
of  the  society  a  portrait  in  oil  of  his 
grandfather,  Henry  Ten  Brook,  painted 
in  1 81 4  by  John  Paradise. 

The  paper  of  the  evening,  entitled 
"  The  Founding  of  Jersey  City,"  was 
read  by  the  Hon.  Charles  H.  Winfield, 
the  well-known  historian  of  Hudson 
county,  who  gave  a  graphic  account  of 
the  struggle  to  establish  the  now  famous 
metropolis  of  New  Jersey.  The  society 
adjourned  to  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  October. 


Virginia  historical  society — At  a 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
this  society  on  the  6th  of  June,  1891,  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year  :  President,  Hon.  William 
Wirt  Henry,  vice  Hon.  A.  H.  H.  Stuart, 
deceased  ;  first  vice-president,  Hon.  J. 
L.  M.  Curry,  LL.D.  ;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, Colonel  Archer  Anderson  ;  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee,  Robert 
M.  Hughes,  Esq.,  Dr.  Bennett  Wood 
Green.  Mr.  Henry,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed at  the  last  meeting  to  prepare 
resolutions  to  the  memory  of  the  Hon. 


Alexander  Hugh  Holmes  Stuart,  late 
president  of  the  society,  reported  the 
same,  which  were  adopted  and  ordered 
to  be  published  in  the  Richmond  papers. 
Many  gifts  of  books  and  relics  were 
reported,  among  which,  of  special  inter- 
est, were  :  an  original  portrait  in  oil  of 
Bishop  Richard  Channing  Moore,  from 
Dr.  E.  T.  Robinson,  Richmond  ;  the 
sword  of  Captain  John  Dupuy,  used  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  from  his  descen- 
dant, Powhatan  Dupuy,  Esq.,  Rich- 
mond ;  "  authentic  papers  seized  at  St. 
Eustatius  in  1781,"  presumedly  written 
by  a  Virginian,  a  loyalist  refugee  in 
England,  from  Hon.  Lyman  C.  Draper, 
LL.D.,  Madison,  Wisconsin  ;  various 
letters  of  Major  William  Fontaine,  1781 
(describing  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis 
at  Yorktown),  and  others,  also  from  Dr. 
Draper  ;  a  memorial  medal  of  Randolph- 
Macon  College.  A  medal  and  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  directors  of  the  Universal 
Exposition  at  Paris,,  acknowledging  an 
exhibition  by  the  society  of  its  publica- 
tions, was  exhibited.  These  publications 
were  finally  deposited  with  the  French 
Academy. 


The  maine  historical  society  held 
its  May  meeting  on  the  9th  in  Baxter 
Hall,  Portland,  President  Baxter  in  the 
chair.  Dr.  James  A.  Spalding  read  a 
very  interesting  paper  giving  an  account 
of  a  United  States  expedition  to  Africa 
in  1843,  t0  punish  the  murderers  of  Cap- 
tain Farwell  of  Maine,  who  was  a  native 
of  Vassalboro,  where  he  left  his  wife  and 
children  while  he  went  out  to  Africa  as 
a  trader.       His  vessel  was   wrecked   on 
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the  coast,  and  the  natives  took  him 
out  in  a  boat  and  murdered  him.  The 
United  States  sent  out  the  ship-of-war 
Saratoga  to  revenge  his  death,  and  it 
shelled  the  coast  towns  and  burned  them, 
many  natives  losing  their  lives. 

Hon.  Josiah  H.  Drummond  presented 
a  carefully  prepared  bibliography  of  the 
laws  of  Maine.  An  interesting  commu- 
nication was  read  from  Hon.  Horatio 
King,  of  Washington,  in  relation  to  the 
old  Oxford  County  Lyceum  of  Paris. 
Rev.  Henry  O.  Thayer,  of  Limington, 
presented  chapters  from  his  volume  on 
the  Popham  colony,  about  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Gorges  Society.  The 
paper  proved  beyond  question  that  the 
Popham  colony  left  no  successors. 
Special  attention  was  called  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
at  Montreal,  May  27.  A  pressing  in- 
vitation was  received  from  Major  Huguet 
Latour,  the  secretary,  complimentary  to 
the  Maine  Society,  and  the  president, 
Mr.  James  P.  Baxter,  was  appointed  a 
delegate  from  this  society. 

In  the  evening  Secretary  Bryant  read 
some  extracts  from  the  journal  of  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Moody,  of  York,  date  of 
1720.  Mr.  Moody  was  called  "Hand- 
kerchief "  Moody  because  he  was  eccen- 
tric and  used  to  hold  a  handkerchief 
before  his  face  in  public.  It  was  said 
he  did  so  because  he  had  killed  a  friend 
accidentally,  and  he  desired  to  hide  his 
remorse.  Mr.  Bryant  showed  that  this 
and  other  stories  told  of  Mr.  Moody 
were  probably  the  offspring  of  men's 
imaginations  like  the  current  gossipy 
rumors  that  always  prevail  in  small 
towns  and  villages.  Judge  Bonney  read 
biographical    sketches    of    John    Tripp 


and  William  Barrows,  of  Hebron,  who 
were  instrumental  in  founding  Hebron 
Academy,  and  who  did  gallant  service 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 


THE  ROCHESTER    HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

at  its  May  meeting  listened  to  a  paper 
on  "General  Micah  Brooks,"  by  J.  S. 
Minard,  of  Fillmore,  New  York,  in 
which  General  Brooks  was  shown  to 
have  been  the  moving  spirit  in  the  Erie 
Canal  project,  even  before  De  Witt 
Clinton  became  prominent  for  his  ad- 
vocacy of  it.  Appropriate  action  was 
taken  upon  the  death  of  Judge  James 
L.  Angle,  elected  president  of  the  society 
at  the  April  meeting.  The  Reverend  A. 
H.  Strong,  D.D.,  was  again  made  the 
presiding  officer.  Upon  motion  the 
society  united  with  other  organizations 
of  the  city  in  inviting  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  to  hold  its  annual  meeting  in 
Rochester  in  1892. 


The  new  york  genealogical  and 
biographical  society  held  its  last 
meeting  of  the  season  on  Friday  even- 
ing, June  5,  at  the  Berkeley  Lyceum. 
General  James  Grant  Wilson  presided. 
An  interesting  address  was  delivered 
by  General  Charles  W.  Darling,  of 
Utica,  New  York,  entitled  "  A  tribute 
to  Horatio  Seymour."  General  Darling 
traced  the  history  of  Governor  Seymour 
from  his  school  days  to  his  service  as 
governor  of  the  state  during  the  dark 
hours  of  the  war.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  address  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given 
the  lecturer.  The  next  meeting  of  the 
society  will  be  held  on  the  second  Fri- 
day in  October. 
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THE  SPANISH  CONSPIRACY.     A  Review 

of  Early  Spanish  Movements  in  the  Southwest. 

By  Thomas    Marshall   Green.     8vo,    pp. 

406.    Cincinnati  :  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.    1891. 

This  review  of  the  early  Spanish  movements 
in  the  Southwest  embraces  proofs  of  the  in- 
trigues of  James  Wilkinson  and  John  Brown, 
of  the  complicity  therewith  of  Judges  Sebas- 
tian, Wallace,  and  Innes,  of  the  early  struggles 
of  Kentucky  for  autonomy,  the  intrigues  of 
Sebastian  in  1795-7,  and  the  legislative  investi- 
gation of  his  corruption.  It  is  a  book  of  revela- 
tions that  will  be  read  with  unusual  interest. 
The  proofs  referred  to  consist  of  General  Wil- 
kinson's letters  to  Miro,  the  Intendant  of  Lou- 
isiana, with  the  confidential  communications  of 
the  latter  to  the  court  of  Madrid  ;  the  official 
dispatch  of  Don  Diego  Gardoqui  to  the  same 
court,  and  John  Brown's  own  letters  and  proved 
utterances ;  the  testimony  and  sworn  evidence 
of  members  of  the  Danville  conventions  of  July 
and  November,  1788,  and  Sebastian's  own  con- 
fession ;  the  testimony  of  members  of  the  legis- 
lative committee  which  investigated  Sebastian's 
corruptions  in  1806,  and  the  sworn  evidence  of 
Daniel  Clark  and  Thomas  Power  ;  and  describes 
the  subterfuges,  suppressions,  concealments, 
and  misstatements  to  which  the  conspirators 
resorted  to  hide  their  guilt,  and  the  tergiversa- 
tions of  all  their  adherents.  The  nature  of 
Wilkinson's  arrangement  appears  in  the  letter  of 
Miro  to  Valdes,  of  January  8,  1788,  in  which  he 
says  :  "The  delivering  up  of  Kentucky  into  his 
majesty's  hands,  which  is  the  main  object  to 
which  Wilkinson  has  promised  to  devote  himself 
entirely,  would  forever  constitute  this  province 
a  rampart  for  the  protection  of  New  Spain." 
"  Every  official  report  made  by  Miro  to  his  gov- 
ernment," writes  the  author  of  this  work,  "  in- 
contestably  demonstrates  that  his  understanding 
of  the  arrangement  made  with  Wilkinson  was, 
that  the  latter  would  devote  himself  to  the  task  of 
separating  Kentucky  from  the  Union.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  letters  from  Wilkinson  to  Miro 
furnish  proof,  equally  strong,  that  the  under- 
standing of  the  former  in  reference  to  the  part 
he  was  to  play  did  not  differ  from  that  of  the 
Spaniard.  Their  minds  had  completely  met. 
By  one  of  his  boats  which  reached  New 
Orleans  in  April,  1788,  Wilkinson  wrote  Miro 
and  Navarro  of  his  safe  arrival  home,  and  that 
4  all  my  predictions  are  verifying  themselves, 
and  not  a  measure  is  taken  on  both  sides  of  the 
mountains  which  does  not  conspire  to  favor  ours? 
Whether  Wilkinson  was  bribed  by  the  direct 
payment  or  promise  of  a  pension  in  money  from 
the  inception  of  his  engagement  with  Miro,  or 
received  his  pecuniary  compensation  at  first  in 


the  shape  of  exceptional  trade  privileges,  and  in 
the  price  paid  by  the  Spanish  government  for 
his  tobacco,  is  a  matter  into  which  it  is  unimpor- 
tant to  inquire.  The  relative  degrees  of  turpi- 
tude in  the  two  modes  of  corruption  may  well 
be  left  to  casuists  to  determine.  His  own 
letters  indelibly  stamp  his  scheme  as  treason- 
able, and  his  motives  as  wholly  selfish  and 
mercenary." 


HINDU    LITERATURE  ;    Or,    the    Ancient 

Books  of  India.     By  Elizabeth  A.   Reed. 

i2mo,  pp.   410.     Chicago :    S.    C.   Griggs    & 

Co.     1891. 

The  author  of  this  readable  volume  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
and  reveals  an  immense  amount  of  painstaking 
research  and  familiarity  with  an  obscure  theme 
in  its  production.  The  work  treats  of  Hindu 
literature  from  the  earliest  songs  of  the  Aryan 
race  to  the  writings  of  mediaeval  days,  reviewing 
the  labors  of  Sanskrit  scholars  in  this  vast  field. 
The  material  is  well  chosen  and  arranged,  and 
admirably  condensed.  The  character  and  scope 
of  the  great  Indian  epics  are  clearly  described, 
and  illustrated  by  copious  extracts.  "  These 
gems  of  antiquity,"  says  the  author,  "belong  to 
that  region  where  the  peaks  of  the  Himalayas 
lift  their  icy  brows  to  the  morning  light,  and 
where,  in  the  groves  at  their  feet,  were  chanted 
the  early  Vedic  hymns.  The  literature  born  in 
this  dreamland  of  beauty  and  fragrance  bears 
within  its  bosom  the  eloquence  of  poetry  and 
the  rhythm  of  song  ;  but  India's  ancient  books 
are  so  colossal  in  their  proportions  that  Euro- 
pean scholars  looked  upon  them  for  years  in 
dismay.  It  was  not  until  our  own  generation 
that  Indian  literature  was  properly  classified  and 
published,  even  in  the  Sanskrit  tongue.  The 
Vedas  were  chanted  for  ages  before  they  were 
ever  written,  being  handed  down  orally  from 
one  generation  to  the  next."  The  student  of 
Aryan  civilization  will  find  the  book  of  immense 
service,  and  the  general  reader  cannot  fail  to  be 
attracted  by  its  charming  style  and  wealth  of 
interesting  information. 


CIVILIZATION  :    AN    HISTORICAL    RE- 
VIEW OF  ITS  ELEMENTS.     By  Charles 
Morris.     2  vols.      121110,  pp.  510-490.    Chi- 
cago :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Company.      1S90. 
The  author  of   this  work  disclaims  any  pre- 
tense   that   it  is  a  history  of    civilization.     He 
professes  to  treat  only  of  its  elements.     Those 
who  are  familiar  with  Buckle's  Outline,  or  with 
Guizot's  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe,  will 
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appreciate  that  even  the  elements  of  all  civiliza- 
tion must  constitute  a  tolerably  extended  sub- 
ject. Yet  the  very  immensity  of  the  theme 
affords  scope  for  much  new  investigation,  and 
gives  opportunity  for  novelties  in  treatment  and 
conception.  The  work  before  us  demonstrates 
at  least  that  the  theme  can  never  grow  thread- 
bare or  be  exhausted,  for  it  is,  so  to  speak,  cos- 
mos somewhat  minimized — or  the  Encyclopaedia 
in  chapters.  In  this  aspect  this  author  has  pro- 
duced a  readable  work,  and  one  which  will  give 
pleasure,  no  doubt,  to  many  readers  who  do  not 
care  to  study  the  more  original  and  profound 
sources. 

We  confess,  on  our  own  part,  that  all  compen- 
diums  relating  to  so  vast  a  subject  always  strike 
us  as  somewhat  hopeless  keys  to  the  problems 
treated.  Take  for  example  the  chapters  of  this 
work  entitled  "  The  Development  of  Morality," 
"The  Unfoldment  of  Legal  Institutions," 
"  The  Intellect  and  its  Instruments,"  or  "  The 
Evolution  of  Ancient  Literature,"  and  imagine 
if  we  can  the  profundity  really  involved  in  the 
adequate  treatment  of  any  one  of  them.  The 
work  is  beautifully  printed,  and  evinces  a  cour- 
age on  the  part  of  both  author  and  publisher 
which  we  hope  may  find  a  reward. 

We  observe  some  uncommon  words  in  the 
text,  such  as  "unfoldment"  and  "replace- 
ment," but  the  author's  style  is  usually  good 
and  clear. 


HENRY  WARD  BEECHER.  A  study  of  his 
personality,  career,  and  influence  in  public 
affairs.  By  John  R.  Howard.  8vo,  pp. 
i6r.  New  York  :  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert. 
1891. 

This  interesting  volume  presents  a  concise 
and  well-proportioned  view  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  and  his  work,  and  is  brightened  with 
many  illustrative  anecdotes,  personal  reminis- 
cences, and  extracts  from  unpublished  letters. 
Mr.  Howard  was  Mr.  Beecher's  publisher,  and 
for  a  long  series  of  years  one  of  his  intimate 
personal  friends  and  associates  ;  thus  no  one 
could  be  better  qualified  to  prepare  an  authori- 
tative and  comprehensive  Beecher  biography. 
A  portion  of  the  book  before  us  originally  ap- 
peared as  the  preface  to  Mr.  Beecher's  Patriotic 
Addresses  in  America  and  England  from  1850 
to  1885,  which  were  edited  by  Mr.  Howard  ; 
but  what  was  originally  intended  to  cover  only 
the  political  career  of  the  great  preacher,  grew 
into  larger  form  through  the  necessity  of  show- 
ing the  genuine  springs  of  his  action  and  the 
steady  consistency  of  his  course.  Mr.  Howard 
says  :  "The  whole  line  of  his  public  life  for 
fifty  years  was  singularly  undeviating,  as  that  of 
an  active  helper  of  the  oppressed,  a  conservator 
of  the  good,  and  an  inspirer  of  the  best  in  man. 


His  politics — like  his  religion,  his  literary  labors, 
his  pastoral  methods,  his  power  as  an  orator  in 
pulpit  and  on  platform — were,  in  a  peculiar 
sense,  the  man." 

In  this  admirable  work  we  have  a  sketch  of 
Mr.  Beecher's  boyhood,  home  training,  early  ed- 
ucation, and  his  experiences  in  missionary  work 
while  yet  a  young  man.  His  western  life  was 
full  of  distresses  and  discomforts.  He  was 
thirty-four  years  and  four  months  old  when  he 
assumed  the  pastorate  of  Plymouth  Church.  The 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  have  the  pulpit  cut 
away,  and  a  low  mahogany  desk  placed  on  the 
broad  platform.  His  career  thenceforward  is 
touched  on  all  its  salient  points  with  a  mas- 
ter hand.  Mr.  Howard  says  :  "  Mr.  Beecher 
was  quite  as  likely  to  burst  out  into  splendid 
eloquence  amid  a  small  group  of  chattering 
friends,  or  even  to  a  single  listener,  as  before 
a  vast  audience— not  Macaulay-like,  in  artifi- 
cial fireworks,  but  with  the  spontaneity  and 
friendly  glow  of  a  great  mass  of  cannel  coal  at 
the  home  fireside.  He  was  moved  by  his  own 
inner  forces.  One  would  as  soon  suspect  the 
Atlantic  of  holding  back  a  particularly  grand 
roll  of  surf  at  Long  Branch  until  people  should 
come  down  to  see  it,  as  to  imagine  Mr.  Beecher 
'  keeping'  a  fine  thought  or  a  striking  figure  till 
he  had  an  audience.  When  in  talk  or  in  con- 
versation or  in  public  speech  an  idea  came  up 
for  expression,  it  laid  hold  of  him  with  power  as 
a  real  thing  ;  and  it  was  this,  together  with  his 
natural  gifts  and  cultivated  modes  of  utterance, 
that  made  such  strong  impression  on  others." 


BOSTON.  By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  ("His- 
toric Towns.  Edited  by  Edward  A.  Free- 
man, D.C.L.,  and  Rev.  William  Hunt, 
M.A.]  Crown  8vo,  pp.  242.  London  and 
New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1891. 
A  short  history  of  Boston,  one  that  is  really 
a  history,  is  more  of  an  achievement  than  a  short 
history  of  many  a  larger  city,  the  reason  of 
which  is  obvious.  Boston  is  the  oldest  of  the 
European  settlements,  except  New  York,  on 
the  North  American  continent,  which  has  neither 
been  abandoned  nor  remained  as  at  the  begin- 
ning a  small  town,  but  has  grown  steadily  with 
the  growth  of  the  country.  Its  historic  interest, 
however,  is  based  upon  events  rather  than  age, 
and  by  the  part  it  has  played  in  the  wider  field 
of  national  life  and  in  the  advance  of  what  is 
called  civilization.  Boston  was  settled  shortly 
after  New  York,  and  Mr.  Lodge  traces  with 
much  skill  the  origin  of  the  community  which 
was  speedily  gathered  upon  the  inviting  site,  and 
shows  wdth  more  clearness  than  preceding  writ- 
ers the  sources  of  its  chief  strength  and  influ- 
ence. He  says  :  "  During  all  its  political  and 
material  progress,   the  work  of  education  went 
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on.  In  1642  the  first  commencement  was  held 
at  Harvard  College,  where  '  nine  young  men  of 
good  hope  performed  their  acts  so  as  to  give 
good  proof  of  their  proficiency  in  the  tongues 
and  arts.'  In  1645  we  find  in  Winthrop's 
Journal  that  'divers  free  schools  were  erected,' 
and  that  Boston  made  an  order  to  allow  forever 
fifty  pounds  and  a  house  to  the  master,  and 
thirty  pounds  and  a  house  to  an  usher — an  ex- 
ample rapidly  followed  by  the  other  towns. 
Two  years  later  the  free  school  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  general  law  of  the  commonwealth. 
It  was  then  ordered  that  as  it  was  '  one  chief 
project  of  that  old  deluder  Satan  to  keep  men 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures — every 
township  in  this  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  hath 
increased  them  to  the  number  of  fifty  house- 
holders, shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within 
their  town  to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  re- 
sort to  him  to  learn  to  write  and  read.'"  Mr. 
Lodge  describes  the  early  system  of  town  gov- 
ernment, which  was  the  same  in  Boston  as  in 
the  smallest  and  remotest  village,  saying,  "  It 
came  to  pass  that  while  with  one  hand  the  Puri- 
tans set  up  a  political  system  which  rested  on 
the  most  rigid  religious  tests,  with  the  other  they 
planted  in  the  government  of  town  and  state  the 
purest  democracy  which  has  ever  been  seen." 
Many  interesting  pages  are  given  to  the  part 
taken  by  Boston  in  the  Revolution.  "  The 
men  of  Boston  and  Massachusetts  fought  in 
every  engagement,  almost,  of  the  six  years  of 
war.  They  were  the  first  in  the  field,  and  suf- 
fered proportionately.  The  Tory  emigration 
made  a  serious  alteration  in  the  character  of  the 
town.  Most  persons  of  wealth,  the  leaders  in 
society  and  in  politics  in  Boston,  were  Royalists, 
and  remained  loyal  to  England.  When  they 
went  they  left  a  great  gap.  In  this  way  it  came 
about  that  the  society  which  grew  up  in  Boston 
after  the  Revolution  was  chiefly  made  up  of 
persons  who  were  not  identified  with  the  Boston 
of  the  colonial  and  provincial  days."  The  book 
is  admirably  written,  and  readable  from  cover  to 
cover. 


BEGINNINGS  OF  LITERARY  CULTURE 
IN  THE  OHIO  VALLEY.  Historical  and 
Biographical  Sketches.  By  W.  H.  Venable, 
LL.D.  8vo,  pp.  519.  Cincinnati  :  Robert 
Clarke  &  Co.      1 891. 

This  study  is  not  confined  strictly  to  begin- 
nings, nor  does  it  claim  to  embrace  biographies 


of  all  the  writers  worthy  of  a  high  place  who 
lived  in  Ohio  during  the  period  which  it  covers. 
But  it  presents  valuable  information  on  a  fruitful 
theme,  one  that  always  awakens  profound  in- 
terest among  intelligent  people.  The  work  in- 
cludes clever  sketches  of  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary, 
for  instance.  Griswold  in  1878  quotes  from  a 
letter  of  Alice  Cary's,  in  which  she  says  :  "  We 
write  with  much  facility,  often  producing  two  or 
three  poems  in  a  day,  and  never  elaborate.  We 
have  printed  exclusively  of  our  early  produc- 
tions, some  three  hundred  and  fifty  "  Dr.  Ven- 
able writes :  "  From  the  time  that  Alice  Cary,  the 
daughter  of  an  Ohio  farmer,  began  to  write  girl- 
ish rhymes  by  the  light  of  a  rag  soaked  in  lard- 
oil,  to  the  year  of  her  death,  she  worked  with 
the  pen  incessantly.  When  at  the  age  of  thirty 
she  left  Clovernook  and  took  up  her  residence  in 
New  York,  resolving  to  become  a  professional 
author,  she  had  had  fully  twelve  years'  practice  in 
the  art  of  written  expression.  The  year  1855 
brought  her  full  in  the  eye  of  the  reading  and 
writing  public.  She  had  her  living  to  earn  and 
her  reputation  to  sustain  and  increase.  Before 
1856  the  Cary  sisters  had  given  up  apartments 
which  they  had  rented  and  moved  to  East  Twen- 
tieth street."  This  property  they  afterward  pur- 
chased, and  the  house  became  famous  for  their 
Sunday  evening  receptions,  which  were  graph- 
ically described  by  many  of  those  who  were  regu- 
lar weekly  visitors,  including  Horace  Greeley. 
Alice  Cary  claimed  to  be  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Thomas  Cary,  a  cousin  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  and 
the  author  of  this  volume  tells  how  in  her  young 
life  "she  scrubbed,  milked  cows,  washed  dishes, 
made  beds — and  when  night  came  she  read  and 
wrote." 

Among  other  personal  sketches  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  is  one  of  George  D.  Prentice, 
the  journalist,  poet,  and  wit,  whose  childhood 
was  spent  on  a  farm,  and  who  taught  school  as 
a  means  of  entering  college  in  182c — a  chapter 
which  fills  twenty-three  delightful  pages.  Dr. 
Venable  describes  several  of  the  earlier  poets  and 
story-writers,  presents  a  concise  view  of  political 
orators  and  oratory,  of  teachers,  schools,  and 
colleges,  of  travelers  and  annalists,  of  the  begin- 
nings of  newspapers  in  Ohio,  of  early  periodical 
literature,  and  other  allied  subjects  too  numerous 
to  mention.  It  is  a  wide  field  in  which  he  has 
roamed,  and  few  authors  have  gathered  a  boun- 
tiful harvest  with  more  conspicuous  success. 
The  book  is  as  entertaining  and  readable  as  it  is 
instructive,  and  as  a  repository  of  reference  data 
it  will  be  highly  prized  by  an  appreciative  public. 
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MAGAZINE   OF   AMERICAN   HISTORY 

Vol.   XXVI  AUGUST,  1891  No.  2 

THE    SPARTANS    OF    PARIS 

LEAVES     FROM      MY     AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
I 

THE  death  of  the  Duke  de  Persigny,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  occa- 
sioned a  vacancy  in  the  Diner  des  Spartiates,  and  I  was  elected  to 
take  his  chair  at  that  brilliant  table,  around  which  were  grouped  some  of 
the  foremost  wits  of  France.  Society,  literature,  art,  arms,  diplomacy,  and 
statesmanship  were  represented  in  this  academy  of  conversation.  It  is 
true  there  were  such  diverse  political  opinions  that,  as  our  president, 
M.  Arsene  Houssaye,  humorously  observed,  it  was  necessary  to  leave  them 
in  the  ante-chamber. 

Our  dinner  was  called  the  dinner  of  Spartans,  because  there  was 
nothing  Spartan  about  us  or  about  it.  The  black  broth  was  represented 
by  the  richest  soups,  while  the  crystalline  waters  of  the  Peloponnesus 
gave  way  to  a  flood  of  the  most  delicious  wines.  What  was  true  of  the 
liquids  was  equally  true  of  what  in  some  countries  would  be  called  the 
solids;  but,  as  every  one  knows,  in  France  the  most  solid  substance 
becomes  light  when  treated  by  an  accomplished  chef. 

The  death  of  M.  Fortune  du  Boisgobey  has  brought  to  my  mind  the 
interesting  symposiums  held  at  Brabant's  the  year  after  the  termination 
of  the  war,  for  it  was  at  those  charming  gatherings  that  I  first  met  this 
remarkable  man.  Having  been  placed  on  the  right  of  the  president,  I 
had  M.  du  Boisgobey  on  my  right,  and  the  latter  chanced  to  mention  that 
he  was  born  at  Granville,  and  I  afterwards  learned  that  his  father  had 
been  mayor  of  that  town  and  likewise  a  deputy.  Granville  at  once  served 
as  a  u  trait  d'union,"  for  my  family  had  spent  the  winter  of  the  siege 
there,  whiJe  I,  then  United  States  consul-general  to  France,  was  shut  up 
in  Paris.  I  visited  Granville  myself  between  the  first  siege  and  the  com- 
munal siege.  I  was  again  shut  up  in  Paris  during  the  Commune — this 
time  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Meredith  Read  and  our  youngest  son. 

I  told  M.  du  Boisgobey  how  deeply  I  had  been  impressed  by  the 
picturesque  appearance  of  his  native  town,  which  contains  a  salient  rock 
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upon  whose  summit  is  perched  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  surrounded  by 
the  mansions  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  place.  I  said  that  I  had  been 
especially  struck  upon  entering  the  church  at  vespers  to  see  streaming  in 
and  taking  their  places  reverently  the  curiously  coifed  women  of  the  lower 
classes,  the  wives  of  the  fishermen  who  have  made  Granville  the  centre  of 
an  important  traffic.  In  the  waning  light  one  could  just  catch  sight  of  the 
votive  offerings  about  the  old  altar  and  in  the  little  side  chapels ;  and  com- 
ing out  from  the  sacred  edifice  one  looked  down  upon  the  lower  town  and 
its  maritime  establishments  ;  and  beyond  the  eye  ranged  over  a  wide 
extent  of  country.  My  friend  seemed  interested  in  what  I  was  saying, 
and  I  related  to  him  a  single  trait  illustrating,  the  character  of  the  peas- 
antry. During  the  winter  of  her  stay  there,  Mrs.  Meredith  Read  was 
walking  along  the  road  near  the  town  reading  a  letter,  when  two  peasant 
women  passing  stopped  and  said  :  "  Ah  !  Has  madame  received  news  from 
Paris?"  "No,  my  friends;  this  is  a  letter  from  America."  "Oh!  Do 
read  to  us  about  that  country  !  We  know  so  little  of  it."  These  were 
people  she  had  never  seen  before,  but  who  doubtless  knew  her. 

M.  du  Boisgobey  replied :  "  Ah,  that  is  a  perfectly  natural  incident." 
And  certainly  there  was  no  better  authority  on  the  subject  than  he,  as  any 
one  must  feel  who  knows  that  part  of  France,  and  who  has  read  some  of 
the  novels  in  which  he  intimately  describes  its  features  and  its  people. 

I  well  remember  the  sad  day  in  September,  1870,  when,  with  the  great- 
est difficulty,  I  managed  to  get  my  family  away  from  Paris,  going  with 
them  some  fifty  miles  by  rail  and  finally  committing  them  to  the  care  of 
our  old  gouvernante,  Madame  Tamajo,  who  was  the  mother  of  a  distin- 
guished officer,  afterwards  a  member  of  Marshal  McMahon's  staff.  I  suc- 
ceeded in  returning  to  Paris  before  the  gates  were  closed,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  siege  I  heard  of  the  varied  experiences  of  my  family.  They 
reached  Granville  at  nightfall  in  a  pouring  rain,  and  found  no  roof  to 
shelter  them.  They  were  consequently  obliged  to  take  up  their  quar- 
ters in  an  omnibus.  The  next  day  the  good  Madame  Tamajo  secured 
for  Mrs.  Read  a  small  house  in  the  main  street,  which  was  over  a  tailor's 
shop.  The  following  morning  as  she  issued  forth  to  make  her  purchases  for 
the  family,  she  met  M.  Maurice  Richard,  late  minister  of  fine  arts  under 
the  empire,  who  had  dined  with  us  only  a  few  months  before  in  the  avenue 
d'Antin.  He  was  coming  up  the  steep  street  carrying  a  small  jar  of  but- 
ter decorated  with  vine  leaves.  She  found  that  he  and  his  family  were 
living  in  a  small  house  opposite,  over  a  cobbler's  stall. 

Granville  was  a  most  primitive  place,  modern  conveniences  having  not 
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yet  taken  up  their  abode  in  it.  One  could  almost  imagine  the  habits  and 
customs  which  prevailed  when  the  town  first  came  into  prominence  about 
the  fifteenth  century.  Although  Granville  was  represented  by  a  castle 
and  a  little  chapel  as  far  back  as  the  tenth  century,  the  town  possessed 
but  small  importance  until  the  time  of  Charles  VII.,  who  surrounded  it 
with  walls  and  fortifications.  These  were  demolished  by  order  of  Louis 
XIV.,  but  were  set  up  again  and  strengthened  in  1720.  The  readers  of 
M.  du  Boisgobey's  works  will  remember  his  account  of  the  Vendeen  army 
under  La  Rochejaquelin,  and  its  assault  upon  Granville,  in  1793,  and  its 
subsequent  repulse. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  one  of  the  journals  of  the  27th  Feb- 
ruary, 1891,  the  day  after  the  death  of  M.  du  Boisgobey,  stated  that  his 
real  name  was  Fortune  Castille,  and  that  he  was  born  at  Granville;  while 
another  paper  declared  that  he  was  the  son  of  M.  Abraham  Dubois  of 
Nantes.     I  was  even  told  that  he  cut  his  father's  name  in  two,  making  it 
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Du  Bois,  and  added  to  the  last  part,  Gobey,  which  was  his  mother's  name, 
thus  making  it  du  Boisgobey.  There  is  no  truth  in  any  of  these  assertions. 
M.  du  Boisgobey  simply  bore  the  name  to  which  he  was  entitled,  and 
which  was  one  of  prominence  in  the  last  century  as  well  as  in  this. 

It  was  a  delight  to  listen  to  M.  du  Boisgobey's  conversation.  His 
imagination  was  unlimited,  and  he  drew  upon  the  treasures  of  his  varied 
experience,  and  illustrated  his  theme  with  the  vigorous  expressions  of  his 
masculine  mind.  His  colloquial  French  was  clear,  classical,  and  pictur- 
esque, and  retained  the  accuracy  and  vivacity  which  distinguished  his 
written  productions.  His  oral  utterances  were,  in  fact,  more  astonishing 
and  more  engaging  than  his  published  volumes  ;  and  when  he  spoke,  such 
marvelous  talkers  even  as  Theophile  Gautier,  Arsene  Houssaye,  and  Paul 
de  Saint  Victor  stopped  to  listen. 

For  the  last  two  decades — that  is  to  say,  since  my  acquaintance  with 
him  began — he  always  presented  the  appearance  of  a  singularly  robust 
man,  very  stout,  and  with  highly-colored  features  which  rendered  it  diffi. 
cult  to  understand  how  he  could  accomplish  the  enormous  amount  of 
work  which  he  crowded  into  that  period.  His  appearance,  indeed,  sug- 
gested that  of  one  who  might  at  any  instant  be  carried  off  by  an  attack  of 
apoplexy,  whereas  its  opposite,  paralysis,  was  the  cause  of  his  death,  and 
his  superabundant  flesh  and  his  high  color  gave  place  in  his  last  moments 
to  a  meagre  frame  and  a  livid  countenance. 

At  the  Diner  des  Spartiates  the  other  night,  in  speaking  of  him,  the 
Prince  Galitzine,  the  erudite  bibliophile  whose  lively  wit  is  wedded  to  a 
warm  heart,  remarked  that  he  had  frequently  visited  M.  du  Boisgobey 
during  his  illness,  and  that  he  had  understood  the  latter  to  say  that  he  was 
fifty-eight  or  fifty-nine  years  of  age;  but  every  one  exclaimed  at  this  and 
said  that  he  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  at  least  ten  years  older  ;  and  the 
journals  afterwards,  in  announcing  his  death,  in  fact,  showed  that  he  was 
in  his  sixty-ninth  year.  M.  du  Boisgobey  was  distinguished  for  his 
exquisite  politeness  and  his  appreciation  of  the  feelings  of  others.  This 
did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  declaring  his  own  views,  even  in  the 
presence  of  those  who  differed  from  him,  and  he  never  hesitated  to  state 
his  convictions  not  only  as  a  Royalist  but  of  most  determined  type,  and 
also  as  a  believer  in  Christianity  to  a  degree  that  is  seldom  to  be  found 
at  the  present  day.  These  traits,  instead  of  exposing  him  to  criticism, 
increased  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  who  knew  him.  One 
scarcely  knows  which  to  admire  most,  the  fertility  of  his  imagination,  the 
clear  yet  dramatic  power  of  his  language,  or  the  enormous  capacity  for 
work  which  he  displayed. 
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Although  his  labors  began  in  the  morning,  his  favorite  time  for 
composition  was  the  afternoon.  When  he  had  partaken  of  his  second 
breakfast  or  mid-day  meal,  he  lighted  a  cigar,  and,  while  stirring  his  cup 
of  coffee,  set  his  brain  in  motion  to  carry  on  the  thread  of  imagination 
which  he  had  temporarily  dropped.  In  a  few  moments  he  sat  down  at  his 
table,  in  a  loose-fitting  costume  without  cuffs  and  with  a  soft  rolling  collar, 
and  wrote,  with  a  wonderfully  clear  and  flowing  penmanship,  and  with  a 
rapidity  which  was  perfectly  astounding,  for  a  period  of  four  or  five  hours ; 
his  eye  becoming  more  and  more  brilliant  and  his  whole  being  infused  with 
the  fever  of  creation.  As  his  imagination  threw  out  upon  the  paper  some 
sad  or  touching  incident,  his  tears  fell  and  were  the  only  blots  upon  his 
manuscript.  A  moment  afterwards  he  had  passed  from  grave  to  gay,  and 
laughed  as  heartily  as  he  had  cried  at  his  own  realistic  conceptions. 

Having  filled  various  official  positions  in  the  Revenue  Department, 
and  having  traveled  in  Africa  and  the  East,  M.  du  Boisgobey  returned 
to  Paris  at  the  age' of  forty-five,  but  found  himself  without  any  pecuniary 
resources  whatever.  He  had  received,  fortunately,  an  admirable  educa- 
tion, and  his  experiences  in  foreign  countries  had  been  wide  and  varied; 
and  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  to  write  a  novel.  The  first  one  or  two 
attracted  little  or  no  attention  ;  but  another  one  had  been  commenced  in 
the  feuilleton  of  the  Petit  Journal  when  the  atrocious  murders  of  Tropp- 
mann  burst  upon  the  public,  and  the  director  of  the  Petit  Journal  said 
that  in  order  to  give  more  complete  details  of  these  assassinations  he 
would  be  compelled  for  the  moment  to  suspend  the  publication  of  M.  du 
Boisgobey's  novel.  There  arose  such  a  cry  and  such  a  demand  for  its 
continuation  without  any  interruption  whatever,  that  his  popularity  was 
at  once  made  known,  and  the  hold  which  he  had  upon  the  public  was 
understood  ;  and  from  that  time  his  writings  were  sought  by  all  the  prin- 
cipal journals  of  the  day.  As  soon  as  one  novel  was  finished  in  the  feuille- 
ton of  the  journal,  it  was  passed  in  the  form  of  a  volume  to  the  public  and 
made  the  circuit  of  the  civilized  world. 

Of  the  sixty  or  eighty  works  which  M.  du  Boisgobey  has  written  within 
the  last  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
not  only  a  great  number  of  copies  have  been  sold  in  Europe  (including, 
says  the  Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle,  many  tons  weight  in  England),  but 
hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  sold  in  America — in  the  latter  case,  I 
regret  to  say,  without  one  penny  of  profit  to  the  author.  Ten  years  ago, 
he  opened  his  mind  to  me  upon  this  subject.  In  spite  of  his  popularity, 
in  spite  of  his  unremitting  literary  activity,  his  income  was  a  small  one. 
A  novel  would  sometimes  render  him  only  fifteen  hundred  francs,  and  yet 
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that  novel,  republished  and  pirated  in  America,  would  bring  in  thousands 
of  dollars  to  the  publishers.  Feeling  concerned  for  him  in  this  matter,  I 
purchased  from  him  the  copyright  for  England  and  America  of  La  Mai?i 
Couple,  hoping  against  hope  to  be  of  use  to  him  ;  but,  alas  !  I  found  that 
nothing  could  be  done  in  my  own  country  on  his  behalf. 

There  have  been  some  people  of  small  mind  and  envious  temper  who 
have  fallen  into  the  fashion  of  sneering  at  M.  du  Boisgobey  as  a  writer. 
There  are  others  who  are  honestly  unable  to  give  him  his  due  from  want 
of  careful  weighing  of  his  various  extraordinary  qualities.  He  has  some- 
times been  compared  to  Gaboriau  and  to  one  or  two  others  of  the  same 
school ;  but  whoever  has  thoroughly  read  his  works  as  I  have  done,  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  taken  the  trouble  to  analyze  them,  will  certainly 
agree  with  me  in  declaring  that  he  was  gifted  with  the  rarest  powers  of 
imagination,  and  that  he  possessed  the  exceptional  art  of  "  construction," 
a  quality  of  genius  which  is  denied  to  most  writers  of  the  present  day. 
Moreover,  of  how  many  authors  can  it  be  said,  "  He  never  wrote  a  word 
which  could  injure  the  most  innocent  mind  "  ?  and  yet  he  never  penned  a 
tedious  page.  He  had  passed  a  celibate  life  for  many  years  in  a  modest 
apartment  on  the  Boulevard  de  Clichy  ;  but  a  few  months  before  his 
death,  having  been  paralyzed  in  the  lower  limbs,  he  took  shelter  with  the 
Freres  Saint-Jean-de-Dieu  (in  the  rue  Oudinot,  in  the  rear  of  the  Inva- 
lides)  from  whom  he  received  the  most  tender  care  united  with  the  con- 
solations of  religion.  His  mental  powers  remained,  and  his  resolute 
activity  continued  to  the  end,  for  he  was  at  the  moment  of  his  death 
engaged  upon  another  work. 

In  one  of  the  last  volumes  of  his  Confessions,  M.  Arsene  Houssaye 
devotes  a  chapter  to  the  Spartans  of  Paris,  and  in  another  gives  an 
account  of  a  conversation  which  the  venerable  M.  Auber  held  with  me 
during  the  siege  of  Paris  at  M.  Houssaye's  house.  It  was  on  the  proposi- 
tion of  M.  Houssaye  that  I  became  a  Spartan  ;  and  when  I  was  named 
minister  to  Greece,  as  I  was  taking  leave  of  my  friends,  he  circulated 
among  them  a  volume  which  he  afterwards  handed  to  me  in  behalf  of  the 
assembled  company,  and  in  which  they  threw  down  at  a  heat  the  auto- 
graphs from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken.  As  I  have  been 
speaking  of  M.  du  Boisgobey  I  will  place  his  greeting  first : 

"  Les  Spartiates  de  Paris  envient  ceux  de  la  Grece  et  comptent  que  le 
G£n£ral  Read  ne  les  oubliera  pas  plus  qu'ils  ne  l'oublieront." 

M.  Arsene  Houssaye  opened  the  book  with  the  following  characteristic 
lines : 
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"  Mon  cher  General,  vous  allez  au  pays  d'Aspasie  et  de  Phryne,  n'oub- 
liez  pas  que  les  grandes  passions  prenent  leur  source  dans  l'amour  et  se 
jettent  dans  la  mort." 

One  does  not  know  M.  Arsene  Houssaye  by  merely  reading  his  books. 
They  only  give  a  faint  indication  of  his  genius,  which  is  so  subtle  that  it 
escapes  expression  except  through  the  voice,  the  eye,  and  a  certain  flamme 
which  seems  to  accompany  his  conversation.  No  one  can  do  justice  to 
M.  Houssaye's  soul,  unless  they  have  seen  him  when  his  spiritual  sense 
has  been  awakened  by  some  pregnant  hint,  at  a  moment  when  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  few  intimate  friends.  At  such  a  time  and  amid  such  sur- 
roundings he  is  capable  of  producing  an  impression  upon  his  audience 
which  the  larger  world,  who  merely  know  his  writings,  could  never  grasp. 
The  flame  of  his  discourse  burns  vigorously,  and  leaps  into  limpid  light 
and  life,  branding  his  epigrammatic  sayings  into  the  most  recalcitrant 
memory.  As  a  host  he  is  at  his  best,  for  all  the  resources  of  his  artistic 
temperament  are  called  into  play  by  the  earnestness  and  warmth  of  a 
heart  which  is  continually  seeking  to  render  his  friends  happy.  Auber 
has  said  that  there  are  ten  different  men  in  M.  Arsene  Houssaye,  which  is, 
perhaps,  understating  the  truth,  for  it  wTould  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
versatile  man.  M.  Philippe  Gille,  the  brilliant  playwright,  also  a  brother 
Spartan,  and  who  appropriately  enough  might  be  easily  taken  for  a 
younger  brother  of  Shakspeare,  has  shown  how  this  young  country  gentle- 
man, quitting  his  rural  abode,  after  engaging  as  a  soldier  in  the  campaign 
of  Antwerp,  came  up  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  seventeen  with  little  money 
and  with  slight  education,  and  yet  conquered  fame  and  fortune  and  friends 
in  many  opposite  departments  of  intellectual  achievement." 

Success  crowned  the  efforts  of  M.  Arsene  Houssaye  as  journalist, 
novelist,  historian,  editor  of  two  standard  reviews,  one  of  art  the  other 
of  miscellaneous  literature,  and  as  director  of  the  Comedie  Francaise.  He 
drew  around  him  as  collaborators  in  his  periodicals  such  celebrities  as 
Theophile  Gautier,  Gerard  de  Nerval,  Murger,  Champfleury,  Monselet,  and 
many  others  ;  while  as  administrator  of  the  Theatre  Francaise,  he  produced 
the  works  of  Victor  Hugo,  Alexandre  Dumas,  Ponsard,  Octave  Feuillet, 
Alfred  de  Musset,  Jules  Sandeau,  Madame  de  Girardin,  Gozlan,  and 
Madame  Georges  Sand,  interpreted  by  the  great  tragedian  Rachel  and  by 
Judith  and  the  three  Brohans  on  the  female  side,  and  GeofTroy,  Beau- 
vallet,  Got,  Bresson,  and  many  others  in  the  male  characters.  An  agree- 
able example  of  his  artistic  criticism  is  the  article  in  his  Grande  Revue  of 
February,  1891,  on  Meissonier  and  Chaplin.     Of  his  poetry  Gautier  wrote; 
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"  Sous  cette  legerete  apparente,  le  cceur  palpite  et  lame  soupire,  et  si  le 
mot  est  simple,  parfois  l'accent  est  profond."  As  proofs  of  his  serious 
qualities,  let  me  cite  Les  Destine'es  de  VAme,  Histoire  dn  Dix-Huitihne 
Steele,  Histoire  de  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Le  Roi  Voltaire,  Moliere,  Sa  Femme  et 
sa  Fille.  And  where  is  there  a  more  witty  little  volume  than  L Histoire 
du  Quarante-Unieme  Fauteuil  de  i  Acade'mie  ? 

Whoever  frequented  his  fetes  Venitiennes  under  the  empire  could  not 
fail  to  realize  how  many  sympathies  he  enlisted,  how  many  friendships  he 
enjoyed  in  all  political  parties,  in  all  social,  artistic,  and  literary  circles. 
He  had  built  two  fine  hotels  in  the  avenue  Friedland,  whose  picturesque 
architecture  lighted  up  that  magnificent  thoroughfare.  In  one  lived  his 
son,  M.  Henry  Houssaye,  the  Spartan  and  historian,  and  the  other  was 
occupied  by  M.  Houssaye  himself.  On  the  occasion  of  an  entertainment 
the  two  were  thrown  into  one,  and  the  brilliant  crowd  of  beautiful  women 
and  distinguished  men  surged  through  the  galleries  filled  with  pictures 
attesting  the  artistic  tastes  of  the  owner.  Here  were  gorgeous  goddesses 
painted  by  Rubens,  who  were,  to  use  the  master's  own  words,  "  the 
women  who  wrestled  with  the  gods  and  threw  them."  Beyond  these 
rubicund  contours  were  the  most  delicate  specimens  of  refined  art,  and 
landscape  and  portrait  and  genre  painting  in  appropriate  place. 

At  this  moment  there  hangs  in  my  house  a  large  engraving,  published 
by  Goupil  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  which  perfectly  depicts  one 
of  these  grand  receptions  at  its  height.  The  original  painting  is  by  Van 
Elven,  and  the  portraits  are  from  life.  The  Spartans  are  there  in  great 
numbers.  To  attempt  to  name  the  guests  would  be  to  call  the  roll  of  all 
that  was  interesting  and  remarkable  in  the  most  cultivated  circles  of  the 
Parisian  capital  of  that  day. 

Success  engenders  envy,  hatred,  and  malice.  These  evil  spirits  have, 
however,  but  little  chance  to  annoy  M.  Arsene  Houssaye.  He  is  so  entirely 
amiable,  so  extremely  agreeable,  so  ready  to  render  a  service,  so  sincerely 
devoted  to  his  wide  circle  of  friends,  that  ill-natured  remarks  concerning 
him  are  few  and  far  between.  His  touch  is  so  gracefully  light  and  airy 
even  in  treating  historical  themes,  that  the  mind  and  the  imagination  are 
attracted  as  if  by  a  novel,  by  something  unreal,  and  many  have  been  led 
to  think  in  consequence,  as  was  once  thought  of  Voltaire,  that  his  serious 
works  are  destitute  of  intrinsic  value.  Yet  if  they  will  consider  the  truth 
they  will  find  that  his  historical  works,  for  instance,  are  the  result  of  thor- 
ough research — the  dates,  the  facts,  being  thrust  into  an  alembic  and  so 
amalgamated  that  there  arises  from  the  whole  a  delicate  vapor,  which 
forms  itself  into  a  picture  so  living,  so  real,  so  full  of  color,  that  one  seems 
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to  be  existing  in  the  time  described  and  with  the  personages  portrayed. 
Yes  !  this  delicious  result  is  the  outcome  of  conscientious  research  and  of 
mature  reflection.  A  discriminating  critic  has  remarked  :  "  II  a  toujours 
semble"  suivre  un  peu  l'hasard,  pousse  par  un  vent  favorable  ;  je  ne  crois 
pas  beaucoup  pour  ma  part  au  hasard,  et  je  pense  qu'au  fond  de  ce  charme 
et  de  cette  grace  il  y  avait  une  volonte  fixe,  qui  savait  tourner  les  obsta- 
cles en  laissant  croire  qu'ils  etaient  tombes  d'eux-memes,  alors  qu'elle  les 
avait  bel  et  bien  renvers<§s."  The  fact  is  that  readers,  like  medical 
schools,  are  divided  into  two  camps  ;  one  requires  to  have  a  bitter  dose 
in  his  mouth  before  he  believes  that  he  is  properly  treated  ;  the  other 
recognizes  that  a  more  powerful  potion  has  been  administered  to  him  in  a 
refined  and  ethereal  form. 

It  is  a  sight  worth  seeing  to  behold  M.  Arsene  Houssaye  walking  up 
and  down  his  large  cabinet  in  his  Paris  home,  dressed  in  blue  velvet 
trousers  peg-top  in  shape,  with  loose  fitting  velvet  coat,  a  nice  bit  of  color 
in  the  form  of  a  crimson  silk  handkerchief  about  his  throat,  and  his  feet 
thrust  into  Persian  slippers,  dictating  to  his  one  or  two  charming  secre- 
taries as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  summer  this  scene  is  transferred  to  the 
garden  of  his  chateau,  where,  like  Voltaire  at  Ferney,  he  walks  to  and 
fro  inspired  by  nature  and  the  rural  surroundings  dear  to  his  soul.  For, 
strange  to  say,  this  Parisian  of  Parisians,  this  man  of  the  world,  this  lover 
of  the  asphalt  of  the  Boulevards,  is  likewise  a  true  son  of  the  country,  and 
revels  in  the  sounds  and  sights  and  the  perfumes  which  haunt  the  terraces 
and  leafy  walks  which  surround  his  chateau  of  Parisis. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  writers  who  have  once  fallen  into  the  habit, 
M.  Arsene  Houssaye's  amanuensis  is  his  pen,  and  his  words  flow  upon  the 
paper  as  naturally  and  easily  as  if  the  page  was  before  his  eyes.  Many 
writers,  among  them  my  co-Spartan  the  gallant  Captain  Viscount  de  Saint 
Genies,  dear  to  a  large  circle  of  readers  under  the  norn  de  plume  of 
Richard  O'Monroy,  have  told  me  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  com- 
pose without  having  their  pen  in  hand  and  their  manuscript  in  front  of 
them  ;  the  pen  seems  to  act  as  a  conductor  of  thought  from  the  brain  to 
the  paper.  I  can  perfectly  comprehend  this.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  misfortune  ;  dictation  is  so  much  easier,  so  much  more  agreeable, 
so  much  less  fatiguing  to  the  mind;  the  thoughts  are  not  clogged  by  the 
physical  effort,  and  one  is  not  nailed  to  a  desk  and  compelled  to  sit  in  a 
cramped  position  for  hours  at  a  time. 

The  earliest  portrait  of  M.  Arsene  Houssaye  which  I  possess  repre- 
sents him  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  when  he  assumed  the  direction  of 
L  Artiste.     One  remarks  there  a  slight  young  man  with  a  broad  forehead. 
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aquiline  nose,  a  somewhat  thin  elongated  face,  with  a  full  beard  cut  short 
in  the  style  of  the  present  day,  but  with  the  mustache  trained  down- 
wards. He  wears  the  costume  of  the  period,  loose  trousers,  a  large  scarf 
with  pendent  pin,  a  white  waistcoat  and  frock  coat,  and  in  his  hand  he 
holds  a  single  eyeglass. 

The  next  engraving  depicts  him  at  the  moment  of  his  administration 
of  the  Theatre  Francais,  upon  which  he  entered  in  1849,  and  which  he 
carried  on  with  a  degree  of  success  which  was  remarkable.  He  combined 
activity  with  conciliation,  and  taking  the  Comedie  Francaise  when  it  had 
half  a  million  of  debts,  he  brought  it  into  a  complete  state  of  prosperity 
by  placing  upon  its  stage  the  best  works  of  modern  genius.  At  this  period 
his  slender  and  graceful  figure  was  surmounted  by  a  handsome  head  and 
face,  whose  contours  had  become  rounded,  whose  brilliant  eyes  shone  with 
vivacity  and  esprit,  whose  curling  hair,  worn  somewhat  long  after  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  was  supplemented  by  a  luxuriant  waving  beard  and 
mustache,  the  ends  of  the  latter  turning  upwards.  He  held  in  his  hand 
a  lighted  cigarette,  and  he  wore  a  single  eyeglass,  which  from  time  to  time 
he  dropped,  and  which  hung  dependent  in  a  neglige  manner. 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  M.  Arsene  Houssaye  commenced  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  His  physiognomy  at  that  time  is  well  repre- 
sented in  the  portrait  affixed  to  the  first  volume  of  his  Confessions.  His 
broad,  high,  well-developed  forehead  was  crowned  with  an  abundant 
aureole  of  curling  hair  ;  his  fine  eyes  had  increased  their  depths ;  his  lux- 
uriant yet  well-kept  beard  and  mustache,  like  his  hair,  still  retained  their 
couleur  cendree,  and  in  their  form  and  arrangement  reminded  one  of  some 
ancient  Greek  statue.  His  delicate  complexion  had  the  unmistakable 
tinge  of  health,  and  all  his  movements  and  his  whole  person,  as  well  as 
his  conversation,  were  unaffectedly  and  entirely  youthful. 

Although  on  the  15th  of  March  of  this  year  he  celebrated  his  seventy- 
sixth  birthday,  this  youthful  quality  is  still  apparent,  and  his  mental 
powers  are  so  fresh  and  vigorous  that,  on  receiving  the  last  two  volumes 
of  his  memoirs  with  this  inscription  :  "  A  mon  tres  spirituel  et  charmant 
ami  le  General  Meredith  Read — 1'amitie  d'un  quart  de  siecle,"  I  wrote  to 
him,  "  There  is  one  word  in  your  book  which  I  detest;  it  is  the  word 
finis."  By  the  way,  have  you  read  the  delightful  preface  to  this  diorama 
of  the  century  ?  What  was  more  natural  than  that  the  Spartan,  M.  Alex- 
andre Dumas,  Fils,  should  open  the  door  to  the  public  in  his  inimitable 
style  and  introduce  the  charms  of  M.  Arsene  Houssaye's  Confessions  ? 

The  first  time  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  author  of  La 
Dame  aux  Came'lias  was,   appropriately   enough,  under   the    roof-tree    of 
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M.    ALEXANDRE    DUMAS,    FILS,    IN   HIS   STUDY. 


M.  Houssaye,  with  whom  he  was  conversing  in  company  with  M.  Paul  de 
Cassagnac.  As  I  shook  hands  with  him,  my  mind  traveled  back  to  the 
days  of  my  boyhood,  and  to  the  delight  which  my  father  experienced  in 
the  works  of  the  elder  Dumas,  which  formed  such  an  agreeable  relief  to 
the  severities  of  his  judicial  life.  This  rapid  journey  of  memory  was  ac- 
companied by  another,  wherein  I  recalled  the  pleasure  I  had  drawn  from 
the  genius  of  the  younger  Dumas.  More  than  twenty  years  after  the 
above  encounter  I  embodied  these  thoughts  in  a  letter  to  an  intimate 
mutual  friend  of  M.  Dumas  and  myself,  and  here  is  M.  Dumas'  remark 
thereon  : 

uAu  General  Meredith  Read:  On  me  communique  une  lettre  de  vous 
fort  gracieuse  pour  mon  pere  et  pour  moi.  Je  veux  vous  en  remercier  au 
nom  du  pere  et  du  fils  et  vous  assurer  de  tous  les  bons  sentiments  que 
votre  sympathie  m 'inspire." 

M.  Dumas,  Fils,  unlike  his  father,  is  a  member  of  the  French  Acade- 
my, and  reigns  supreme  in  the  dramatic  world.  The  large  income  which 
he  derives   from  his  books  and  his  plays   is   nobly  dispensed.     His  hos- 
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pitality  in  the  avenue  Villiers,  at  Marly  and  at  Dieppe  is  too  well 
known  to  need  comment,  but  his  innumerable  acts  of  generous  kindness, 
extended  to  the  poor  and  the  obscure,  are  less  widely  understood.  He  is 
generous  not  only  in  giving  his  money,  but  in  giving  what  is  still  more 
precious,  his  time  and  thoughts  to  those  in  need  of  advice  or  help.  In 
short,  he  is  not  only  a  great  writer,  but  he  is  a  great  administrator,  and 
has  never  yet  been  able  to  close  his  heart  against  the  cry  of  distress. 

It  was  during  the  siege  of  Paris  that  I  learned  to  look  upon  M.  Arsene 
Houssaye,  the  poet,  the  thinker,  the  wit,  the  brilliant  man  of  the  world, 
as  a  practical  philanthropist,  whose  time,  whose  strength,  whose  thought, 
whose  purse,  were  devoted  to  assuaging  the  ills  which  had  befallen  his 
fellow-citizens.  The  long  dreary  five  months  was  a  period  which  tried 
men's  souls  and  brought  them  into  close  communion.  It  was  then  that  the 
highest,  the  noblest  qualities  were  evolved  by  the  pressure  of  general 
sufferings  shared  by  a  brave  and  patient  population.  It  was  then  that  I 
learned  to  admire  the  undying  charity  of  Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen, 
and  years  have  only  served  to  deepen  and  strengthen  the  respect  and 
affection  which  then  found  a  place  in  my  heart. 

M.  Arsene  Houssaye  not  only  took  his  place  on  the  ramparts  as  a 
soldier,  but  he  organized  and  carried  on  at  his  own  expense  an  ambulance 
which  cheered  many  wounded  souls,  one  of  whom  was  his  son  M.  Henry 
Houssaye.  The  time  snatched  from  these  patriotic  labors  was  given  to 
other  benevolent  projects.  One  of  them,  I  remember,  was  a  fete  given 
in  the  midst  of  the  siege,  when  the  hospitable  doors  of  his  magnificent 
hotel  were  thrown  wide  open  on  behalf  of  all  the  Parisian  ambulances, 
and  through  them  flocked  the  most  attractive  and  beautiful  women  and 
the  most  illustrious  and  distinguished  men  still  remaining  in  Paris. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  M.  Auber,  or  the  Pere  Auber,  as  he  was 
familiarly  called,  addressed  to  me  those  interesting  words  which  M. 
Arsene  Houssaye  has  thus  embalmed  in  his  fifth  volume: 

"  As  several  generals  were  complimenting  the  actresses  and  the  illus- 
trious composer,  M.  Auber  held  the  entire  group  by  the  charm  of  his  con- 
versation. He  was  the  only  person  in  the  world  who  could  talk  of  every- 
thing and  talk  well.  '  I  have  seen  so  much,'  he  sighed  ;  and  addressing 
himself  to  General  Read,  '  consider,  general,  that  I  assisted  at  the  tragedy 
of  Andre  Chenier  going  to  the  guillotine.  The  poet  Roucher  alone  in 
the  fatal  chariot  had  some  small  liberty  of  his  hands,  and  he  took  snuff  at 
each  instant.  They  deigned  to  allow  him  his  snuff-box  as  they  deign  to 
give  criminals  a  glass  of  brandy  at  the  supreme  moment.     He  was  face 
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to  face  with  Andre"  Chenier.  I  did  not  hear  them,  but  it  is  said  since  that 
they  spoke  of  a  higher  world  where  there  would  be  no  guillotine.  Two 
noble  heads  which  were  about  to  fall !  I  was  on  the  steps  of  the  church 
of  St.  Paul,  but  I  broke  away  from  the  friend  of  my  father,  who  stopped 
with  me,  to  follow  the  chariot  containing  both  men  and  women,  the 
expression  of  whose  faces  went  to  my  heart.  Horrible  spectacle  !  It  was 
whispered  in  the  crowd  that  they  were  about  to  be  rescued,  which  did  not 
please  those  of  the  curiosity  mongers  accustomed  to  seeing  heads  fall — 
and  what  heads!  People  to-day  admire  one  of  these — Chenier  ;  but  they 
do  not  admire  sufficiently  Roucher,  for  his  Poeme  des  Mots  is  a  beautiful 
thing — already  romantic  as  Chateaubriand  said  of  it.  Eh  bien,  general, 
they  did  not  save  them.  I  heard  the  frightful  cries  of  the  crowd  ;  I  almost 
breathed,  like  them,  the  odor  of  blood — precious  blood  if  any  ever  existed.' 
After  a  painful  silence  Auber  continued :  '  We  must  not  speak  so 
loud,  for  who  knows  whether  wre  shall  not  soon  see  again  this  spectacle  ? 
But  I  am  ninety  years  old ;  they  may  guillotine  on  the  Place  de  la 
Bastille,  or  the  Place  du  Trone,  or  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  ;  but  I  shall 
not  be  among  the  spectators.'  No  one  ventured  to  question  Auber  as  to 
this  last  remark.  Had  he  a  presentiment  of  his  near  death,  or  did  he  wish 
to  say  that  he  would  never  again  consent  to  assist  at  such  bloody  satur- 
nalia? Just  at  this  moment  I  returned  to  the  group,  for  I  know  very 
well  this  history  of  the  last  moments  of  Roucher  and  Chenier.  Auber 
then  said,  turning  to  Marie  Roze,  in  all  the  freshness  of  her  early  beauty, 
'  Fouquier-Tinville  in  seeing  you  would  have  cried,  i  There  is  a  beautiful 
Rose  which  should  be  plucked  by  the  scaffold.'  " 

A  moment  before  this  conversation  M.  Auber  nad  spoken  to  me  of  his 
early  youth.  He  said  :  "  I  went  to  England  when  I  was  a  boy  of  six- 
teen, and  there  I  wrote  many  things  in  English  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  decipher  to-day,  for  I  have  lost  my  knowledge  of  that 
wonderful  language.  By  the  way,  I  am  about  to  do  to-morrow  what 
neither  King  William  nor  Bismarck  can  do."  "  What  is  that  ?  "  "I  shall 
then  enter  upon  my  ninetieth  year."  The  emperor,  however,  afterwards 
somewhat  surpassed  this  feat,  for  he  died  within  thirteen  days  of  the 
completion  of  his  ninety-first  year.  As  M.  Auber  was  talking,  Made- 
moiselle Marie  Roze,  whose  personal  appearance  answered  to  her  name, 
stepped  up  to  him  and  in  the  most  delicious  voice  said  :  "  Mon  cher 
pere,  I  am  about  to  sing  your  Jour  de  Bonhcar.  But  I  have  forgotten 
my  notes.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  accompany  me?"  "  Cer- 
tainly," said    M.   Auber  ;    and  he  tripped  to  the  piano  with  the  step  of  a 
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young  boy,  and  sitting  down  played  with  all  the  life  and  animation 
which  characterized  his  best  moments.  M.  Auber  was  a  man  below  the 
middle  height  and  of  a  slight  figure,  but  with  a  face  and  head  which 
indicated  genius.  He  survived  the  siege,  but  he  succumbed  to  the 
horrors  of  the  Commune. 

General  Schmitz,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign  of  Africa 
in  1844,  m  the  Crimea  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  in  the  campaign  of 
Italy,  and  in  China  in  i860 — when  he  planted  the  French  flag  upon 
the  summit  of  the  parapet  of  Eangho — and  of  whom  I  saw  much  when  he 
was  chief  of  staff  of  the  governor  of  Paris,  wrote  this  in  my  little  book 
with  a  celerity  which  is  one  of  his  marked   characteristics  : 

"  Mon  cher  General,  vous  partez  et  vous  abandonnez  les  Spartiates 
pour  aller  chez  les  Atheniens,  si  nous  pouvions  vous  adresser  quelques 
vers   pour    vous    exprimer    nos    regrets,    nous    vous    dirons    en    mauvais 

francais  : 

Souvent,  helas,  on  termine  une  piece 
Par  un  couplet  bien  gai,  mais  celui-ci 
Aura  pour  sel  quelque  grain  de  tristesse, 
C'est  le  dernier  que  nous  chantons  ici  ! 
Pourquoi  faut-il  que  toute  chose  morte, 
Meme  en  chantant,  nous  avons  des  soupirs, 
Pourquoi  faut-il  que  chaque  anne"e  emporte 
Et  nos  regrets  et  nos  bons  souvenirs  ?  " 

That  keen  swordsman  and  admirable  writer,  M.  Gaston  Jollivet,  whose 
prose  has  the  color  of  Rubens  and  the  picturesque  style  of  Ruskin, 
flung  down  these  words  : 

"  Vous  allez  fuir  pour  le  pays  d'Ulysse 
La  ville  ingrate  ou  naquit  Arouet. 
Gardez  vous  bien  d'y  manger  du  brouet. 
Brebant,  notre  note,  en  aurait  la  jaunisse." 

M.  Gaston  Jollivet  is  an  authority  upon  all  questions  connected  with 
the  duello,  and  at  this  moment  is  engaged  upon  an  important  work  on 
fencing,  with  the  title  U Escrime.  He  is  tall,  slender,  athletic,  with 
black  hair  which  has  disappeared  from  the  ideal  parts,  and  a  vigorous 
mustache  which  begins  to  show  traces  of  gray.  He  has  a  firm  and 
resolute  chin,  a  handsome  and  strong  nose,  and  his  large  and  brilliant 
eyes  have  a  cavernous  depth.  I  have  always  observed  that  men  who 
know  how  to  defend  themselves,  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  weapons,  are  the  most  polite  persons  one  encounters,  and  the 
most  careful  to  abstain  from  wounding  the  susceptibilities  of  their  friends 
and  acquaintances.     While  M.  Gaston  Jollivet  would  be  quick  to  resent 
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an  insult,  he  would  be  slow  to  give  one.  In  every  acceptation  of  the 
word,  he  is  "  un  galant  homme." 

M.  Xavier  Aubryet,  the  literary  and  musical  critic,  wrote  in  the  album 
as  follows  : 

"  Au  General  Read  qui  part  pour  la  Grece. 

Quand  vous  quittez  vos  camarades, 
Vers  vous  se  tendent  tous  nos  bras. 
Envoyez  nous  des  Miltiades 
Mais  n'envoyez  pas  d'avocats." 

The  Comte  de  la  Fayette  made  his  bow  in  this  manner  : 

"  Ge'ne'ral,  vous  serez  un  charmant  Francais  a  Athenes, 
Ayant  et6  un  sympathique  Spartiate  a  Paris." 
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M.  Dupray,  the  distinguished  military  painter,  produced  in  an  instant 
the  outline  of  a  memorable  picture.  He  is  the  youngest  of  the  diminished 
group  of  surviving  great  French  military  painters,  the  others  being  M. 
Armand  Dumaresq  and  M.  Edouard  Detaille.  M.  Dupray  had  already  in 
1871  portrayed  me  crossing  the  Seine  in  an  open  boat  during  the  bom- 
bardment of  Paris — a  sombre  scene,  with  the  shattered  bridge  of  Sevres 
and  the  ice-bound  river  enveloped  in  a  dark-gray  atmosphere,  lighted  up 
by  the  exploding  shells  of  the  French  and  German  batteries,  which  was 
afterward  etched  by  Lalanne. 

M.  Arnold  Mortier,  the  original  Monsieur  de  l'Orchestre  of  the  Figaro, 
put  off  the  evil  day  as  follows  : 

"  Je  m'engage  a  produire  mon  aphorisme,  le  jour  ou  tout  le  monde  sera 
d'accord  a  l'Assemblee.     Je  crois  avoir  du  temps  devant  moi." 

M.  Henry  Houssaye,  soldier,  historian,  and  critic,  son  of  M.  Arsene 
Houssaye,  wrote  : 

"  Mon  General,  sous  pretexte  que  l'Amerique  est  un  continent  et  que 
l'Atlantide  n'etait  qu'une  grande  ile,  l'erudition  moderne  se  refuse  a 
reconnaitre  dans  l'Amerique  l'Atlantide  de  Platon.  Cependant  l'esprit  de 
liberte  et  de  democratie  semble  en  Amerique  un  heritage  de  ces  anciens 
Atheniens  dont  vous  allez  voir  les  petits-fils.    Xarpe." 

At  that  time  M.  Henry  Houssaye  was  in  the  full  flush  of  early  man- 
hood, say  twenty-five,  and  looked  like  a  Greek  of  the  best  period,  who  had 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  Parisian  education.  His  vigorous  forked 
beard  and  dark  chestnut  hair  and  mustache,  as  well  as  his  classic  features, 
made  him  a  true  type  of  antiquity  ;  and  if  one  were  to  upturn  to-day 
in  the  Athenian  soil  the  bust  of  a  youthful  Greek,  one  would  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  in  it  the  duplicate  of  the  author  Henry  Houssaye.  He 
began  his  career  at  nineteen  years  of  age  with  the  History  of  Apelles,  and 
after  a  sojourn  in  Greece  had  just  published  the  History  of  Alcibiades  and 
of  the  Athenian  Republic  from  the  Death  of  Pericles  to  the  Accession  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants — and  this  work  was  destined  in  the  following  year  to  gain 
the  triennial  prize  of  twenty  thousand  francs  founded  by  M.  Thiers.  He 
had  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Champigny,  and  at  the  other 
combats  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  in  consequence  was  already  a  knight 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  M.  Dupray  painted  an  admirable  cabinet  por- 
trait of  him  in  uniform  just  after  the  war,  which,  while  preserving  the 
painter's  individuality,  would  not  be  unworthy  of  the  pencil  of  Meissonier. 
M.  Henry  Houssaye  has  received  various  foreign  orders,  and  has  been 
named  a  commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Redeemer  of  Greeee.     Among 
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his  works  is  a  military  archaeological  study  entitled  The  First  Siege  of  Paris, 
in  the  year  52  B.C. 

"  1814"  (published  last  year)  is  the  title  of  a  canvas  upon  which  he 
has  painted  with  masterly  skill  the  throes  of  national  and  international 
agony  during  that  period  of  giants  and  dwarfs.  Napoleon  the  colossal  is 
here,  and  all  the  glories  of  his  expiring  struggle.  Without  depriving  him 
of  a  single  attribute,  M.  Henry  Houssaye  still  does  justice  to  the  Russian 


M.    HENRY   HOUSSAYE. 


emperor.  This  unique  picture  is  remarkable  for  the  great  number  and 
infinite  variety  and  accuracy  of  its  details.  The  book  combines  the  charm 
of  an  entrancing  novel  with  the  cool  precision  of  the  most  severe  histori- 
cal performance.  It  is  instinct  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  times,  and 
nothing  interferes  with  its  harmonious  and  powerful  course  ;  for  the 
authorities  and  all  disputed  points  are  thrown  into  notes  at  the  end. 

M.  Houssaye  was  mentioned  among  the  candidates  for  the  French 
Academy  a  few  months  ago,  and  if  he  lives  he  will  undoubtedly  take  his 
seat  among  the  Immortals.  Some  years  ago,  while  spending  a  morning 
with   M.   Henry  Houssaye,  we  spoke   of   M.   Ziem,  called  by   M.  Arsene 
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Houssaye,  Ziem  the  Venetian,  who  grinds  sunshine  on  his  palette.  M. 
Henry  Houssaye  asked  me  :  "  Have  you  seen  M.  Ziem's  wonderful  effects 
of  light  in  flowers  ?  He  has  recently  taken  to  painting  flowers,  and  they 
become  in  his  hands  as  gorgeous  as  his  Venetian  sunsets.  Here  is  a  group 
that  is  worth  perhaps  two  thousand  francs,  painted  upon  the  side  of  a 
rough  bit  of  wood  which  M.  Ziem  probably  sawed  from  the  original  box 
itself.  Here,  you  see,  are  even  the  nail  holes,  and  there  is  the  dedication, 
1  Arsene  Houssaye — Ami  Ziem,  1888.'  You  wish  to  call  upon  our  Spartan 
brother?"  "  Yes."  "Well,  as  you  know,  he  lives  in  a  strong  castle  on 
the  summit  of  Montmartre,  which  could  stand  a  siege.  When  you  go 
thither  you  must  declare  fully  your  name  and  quality,  and  then  take  the 
chances  of  getting  in." 

Having  at  length  arrived  at  the  formidable  entrance  to  Ziem's  en- 
chanted castle,  I  looked  about  for  some  means  of  communication  with 
the  interior.  Finally  a  charitable  passer-by  indicated  to  me  a  strong  iron 
wire,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  bit  of  wood,  a  rough  handle.  Springing 
with  all  my  force  into  the  air,  I  succeeded  finally  in  bringing  down  this 
extraordinary  bell-pull,  and  wakened  echoes  which  set  my  imagination  on 
fire.  Presently  a  small  window  in  a  turret  which  crowned  a  corner  of  the 
fortress  was  cautiously  opened,  and  I  beheld  my  friend's  characteristic 
features.  The  moment  he  recognized  me,  he  made  a  warm  signal  of 
welcome  and  disappeared,  and  reappeared  below  and  opened  the  gate- 
way with  his  own  hands.  Mounting  with  him  through  grounds  filled  with 
stone  images  which  recalled  both  classic  and  feudal  times,  I  began  the 
ascent  of  a  staircase,  which  was  also  a  gallery,  where  the  eye  said  to  the 
tongue,  "  Cry  Excelsior!" 

On  the  main  floor  I  visited  his  castellated  dining-hall  and  bed-room 
and  drawing-rooms,  and  finally  emerged  into  a  large  atelier  on  the  second 
floor,  which  was  surrounded  with  pictures.  Although  the  sky  outside  was 
dark  and  forbidding,  the  sunlight  of  genius  shone  from  these  walls  and 
enlivened  the  whole  atmosphere.  M.  Ziem  is  extremely  sympathetic,  and 
has  many  original  and  well-digested  thoughts  and  theories.  He  is  original 
in  the  counter-arrangement  of  his  ideas,  just  as  he  is  original  in  the  com- 
position of  effects  in  his  pictures.  The  peculiarities  which  distinguish  his 
genius  in  painting  are  noticeable  in  his  discourse.  "  I  ask  you  what 
brought  you  here?"  he  began  abruptly.  "  Why  did  you  ask  me  to  dine 
with  you?  " 

"  Because,"  I  replied,  "  my  heart  spoke  to  yours."  "  That  is  it  exactly 
— because  we  have  something  in  common.  There  is  a  bond  of  sympathy 
between  us.     I  am  quite  sure  that  on  many  points  our  minds  would  agree, 
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and  yet  we  have  discussed  few  questions  as  yet.  I  believe  in  heredity. 
We  are  what  the  melange  of  our  ancestors  has  made  us.  For  instance, 
my  grandfather  was  a  Roumanian  and  my  grandmother  was  a  Burgun- 
dian." 

"  Ah  !  "  I  said.  "  Here  we  have  the  secret  of  the  rich  and  generous 
colors  which  glow  upon  your  canvas.  The  Eastern  sun,  and  the  warm 
halo  which  belong  to  fruitful  Burgundy  are  there  combined."  "  Yes,  that 
is  true,  but  one  must  have  a  sympathetic  medium.  For  instance,  there  is 
a  cold,  hard  panel.     I  might  work  day  and  night  upon  it,  but   I    could 


M.    EDMOND    DE    GONCOURT. 


never  imbue  it  with  life  and  sweetness.  I  could  paint  upon  it  a  cask, 
which  would  be  faithful  to  its  hard  outlines.  But  here  is  a  soft,  yielding, 
friendly  bit  of  canvas.  To  it  I  can  transfer  all  the  glow  and  reality  of  the 
soul,  whether  it  be  expressed  in  flowers,  or  in  buildings  built  with  hands, 
or  in  the  changing  glories  of  a  declining  sun." 

Ascending  by  steep  and  devious  routes  to  the  roof,  we  found  ourselves 
upon  a  wooden  platform  commanding  a  view  of  Paris  and  its  environs. 
"  From  hence,"  said  M.  Ziem,  "  I  run  my  geographical  lines  to  those 
places  which  interest  me  or  my  friends.  You  lived  seven  years  at  Athens. 
Well,  the  city  of  the  Violet  Crown  lies  over  there.  I  know  the  direction, 
for  my  Venice  lies  in  that  pathway." 
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I  finally  issued  from  this  extraordinary  abode,  carrying  with  me  a  bit 
of  M.  Ziem's  sunshine,  entitled  "  Palais  Barberini,  Grand  Canal,  Venise, 
3.30  P.M.,  7  Juin,  1881,"  and  here  is  what  I  said  about  it  when  I  reached 
home  :  "  Le  tableau  de  mon  ami  le  Roi  Soleil  est  le  plus  joli  morceau  de 
lumiere  que  j'ai  vu.  Paris  et  Venise  se  marient  dans  mes  salons,  grace  au 
Maitre  Ziem." 

M.  Edmond  de  Goncourt  now  autographically  exclaimed  : 

"  Demander  a  des  francais  un  autographe  au  moment  ou  ils  ne  savent 
pas  s'ils  vont  avoir  pour  souverain  le  fils  de  Saint  Louis  ou  le  fils  du  Pere 
Duchene !  "  M.  Edmond  de  Goncourt  has  greatly  changed  since  I  first 
remember  him,  twenty  years  ago.  He  was  then  a  slender  man,  and  his 
hair  and  mustache  were  scarcely  beginning  to  show  traces  of  gray.  He 
was  a  most  agreeable  man  in  those  days,  but  he  is  now  stronger  intellect- 
ually and  physically.  He  has  developed  into  a  most  striking  figure  ;  his 
fine  head  and  well-rounded  brow  are  adorned  with  a  mass  of  silvery  curl- 
ing locks  which  somewhat  retreat  and  make  more  conspicuous  the  height 
from  the  ear  to  the  top  of  the  head.  He  has  indeed  the  formation  of 
head  which  a  phrenologist  would  instantly  declare  to  be  that  of  an  ideal- 
ist, and  yet  the  traces  about  the  brow  indicate  a  close  observer.  Like  his 
hair  his  large  mustache  has  turned  to  a  silvery  hue,  which  brings  into 
relief  his  healthy  ruddy  complexion.  His  frame  has  broadened  and  filled 
up,  and  to-day  any  one  entering  a  room  where  he  might  be  would  immedi- 
ately ask,  "  Who  is  that  distinguished-looking  man?"  No  one  would 
give  him  his  age,  for  he  is  in  his  seventieth  year  and  looks  at  least  ten 
years  younger. 

Since  the  death  of  his  friend  M.  Flaubert,  M.  de  Goncourt  is  recog- 
nized as  the  head  of  the  realistic  school  of  which  M.  Zola  is  the  most 
militant  member.  A  recent  correspondence  with  M.  Renan  has  brought 
into  high  relief  the  last  volumes  of  the  Journaux  des  Goncourt ;  Memoires 
de  la  Vie  Litte'r aire.  As  every  one  knows,  there  was  not  only  a  community 
of  affection  but  a  literary  partnership  existing  between  M.  Edmond  de 
Goncourt  and  his  younger  brother  M.  Jules  de  Goncourt,  who  died  in 
1870,  a  year  marked  in  the  elder  M.  de  Goncourt's  heart  in  a  doubly  sad 
manner,  by  the  loss  of  his  beloved  co-worker  and  by  the  disastrous  events 
of  the  war.  The  portion  of  the  journal  relating  to  this  period  is  filled 
with  a  series  of  striking  pictures,  for  he  caught  and  painted  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  local  coloring  with  such  realism  that  as  I  turn  his  pages  I 
find  myself  once  more  involved  in  that  most  melancholy  experience.  His 
genius  seized  many  things  which  were  very  striking,  but  which  would 
have  passed  unnoted  if  he  had  not  fixed  them  upon  his  canvas.     In  the 
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future  his   name  will    remain    attached   to   some    of   the   most    emotional 
chapters  of  the  siege  of  Paris. 

His  descriptions  call  up  in  memory  a  crowd  of  little  things  which  I 
had  forgotten,  which  combine  and  form  a  perfect  whole  with  others  which 
have  always  remained  clearly  defined.  At  that 
epoch  I  dwelt  in  the  avenue  d'Antin,  a  few 
doors  west  of  the  Champs  Elysees.  In  front 
of  my  windows  was  a  small  brick  pavilion 
which  became  my  barometer,  for  the  damp- 
ness, commencing  at  the  foot  of  its  walls, 
gradually  mounted  as  the  fires  were  extin- 
guished one  by  one,  until  all  were  dead  from 
want  of  fuel  in  the  great  apartments.  It 
rose  hour  by  hour,  and  day  by  day,  until  it 
arrived  at  the  roof  itself.  At  that  moment 
the  intense  cold  suddenly  fell  and  drove  the 
moisture  within,  and  the  next  morning   upon 

awakening  I  found  that  it  had  dropped  from  the  ceiling  and  fallen  upon 
the  floor,  so  that  in  getting  out  of  bed  I  was  almost  obliged  to  wade. 

M.  Paul  de  Saint  Victor  penned  the  following  characteristic  lines 
beneath  those  of  M.  de  Goncourt : 

"  Madame  de  Stael  regrettait  le  ruisseau  de  la  Rue  du  Bac  dans  sa 
villa  du  Lac  de  Geneve  ;  dans  votre  Legation  de  lTllyssus  rappelez-vous 
l'Eurotas  du  Boulevard  Montmartre." 

M.  Paul  de  Saint  Victor,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Diner  des  Sparti- 
ates,  was  a  critic  of  the  most  picturesque  and  incisive  character.  Person- 
ally he  was  distinguished  by  a  certain  hauteur,  which  repelled  the  super- 
ficial observer  and  sometimes  offended  old  friends.  He  was  occasionally 
so  brusque  as  almost  to  verge  upon  insult,  and  in  his  literary  judgments 
he  had  the  provoking  air  of  a  tyrant.  His  handsome  and  intellectual  face 
possessed  one  feature  which  grew  into  prominence  when  some  subject 
or  person  that  he  detested  came  upon  the  tapis.  Then  his  lower  lip  would 
protrude,  and  a  storm  of  invective  from  his  generally  charming  mouth 
would  carry  before  it  every  obstacle.  This  characteristic  did  not  deprive 
him  of  a  wide  circle  of  admirers  and  friends,  but  had  it  not  been  for  this 
he  would  certainly  have  found  his  place  in  the  French  Academy. 

My  own  relations  with  him  were  of  the  most  agreeable  character,  and 
I  never  personally  met  with  a  check  to  the  pleasure  of  our  friendly  inter- 
course.    I  recall  numerous  visits  to  his  delightful   home   in   the   rue   de 
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Furstenberg.  His  windows  looked  out  upon  pleasant  gardens  filled  with 
song  and  beauty.  Near  by  rose  an  ancient  church  tower,  whose  sweet 
and  solemn  bells  chimed  the  hour.  Within  the  walls  of  the  venerable 
house  in  which  he  dwelt  he  had  gathered  a  collection  of  pictures,  most  of 
which  did  infinite  justice  to  his  taste  ;  but,  as  in  all  collections,  there  were 
exceptions  which  proved  the  rule,  for  they  seemed  to  be  there  only  to 
make  one  wonder  that  such  a  man  could  allow  such  daubs  to  intrude  upon 
his  vision. 

M.  Arsene  Houssaye  once  said  to  me  after  our  friend's  death:  "Well, 
after  all,  what  is  celebrity  ?  Take  Saint  Victor  for  example — a  man  who 
was  widely  worshiped  and  known  in  life  ;  he  dies,  and  in  a  few  months 
he  is  almost  forgotten.  Yet  that  man  left  behind  him  things  which  will 
live  in  literature,  which  have  color,  life,  and  vigor,  which  have  character 
and  individuality,  which  are  marked  with  the  mark  of  Paul  de  Saint 
Victor,  and  which  could  belong  to  no  other  genius.  Still,  if  to-day  you 
were  to  pronounce  his  name,  to  how  many  men  throughout  France  would 
it  be  familiar?"  "  Celebrity  of  the  highest  kind,"  I  replied,  "does  not 
consist  in  being  known  to  the  greatest  number  of  people.  Each  man, 
in  his  particular  department  of  intellectual  effort,  while  writing,  has  in 
his  mind,  perhaps,  not  more  than  fifty  people  in  the  whole  civilized 
world.  If  he  addresses  himself  successfully  to  that  select  audience,  his 
reputation  is  secure,  even  if  the  masses  remain  in  ignorance  of  him.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  instances  where  a  man  fails  to  gain  the  applause  of  this 
select  body  of  critics,  and  yet  manages  to  attract  the  general  heart  of 
humanity,  and  to  obtain  in  this  manner  a  reversal  of  the  judgment  of  the 
higher  court." 


Champs  Elysees,  Paris,  France. 

{To  be  concluded  in  the  Magazine  for  September.) 
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There  are  men  exiled  by  the  needs  of  trade  or  the  promptings  of 
ambition  to  dwellings  in  the  far  places  of  the  earth,  where  the  booming 
of  the  surf  on  the  beach  accentuates  the  loneliness  of  the  dragging  days. 
Once  a  year  comes  the  supply-ship  with  letters  from  home,  the  stores,  and 
the  year's  file  of  daily  papers.  The  letters  are  read  and  reread  at  once, 
but  the  papers  are  laid  carefully  in  order  in  a  heap,  and  but  one  a  day  is 
read  till  the  year  has  passed  again  and  a  fresh  supply  is  due.  Thus  the 
occurrences  of  the  great  world  pass  in  orderly  review  before  the  exile, 
but  always  a  year  behind  the  Fleet  street  or  Park  row  idea  of  "  news." 

We  who  live  in  the  generation  of  centennials  are  reading  the  epoch- 
making  news  which  was  the  early  history  of  our  country  in  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar fashion,  except  that  we  are  always  one  hundred  years  behind  the  event 
instead  of  one.  Only  last  week,  it  seems — so  rapid  is  the  passage  of  time 
— we  were  reading  about  Lexington,  Concord,  the  Declaration,  Benning- 
ton, and  Yorktown,  each  at  its  proper  period,  as  an  event  just  one  hundred 
years  past,  and  whose  centennial  celebration  was  the  news  of  the  day.  It 
was  but  yesterday  that  the  constitutional  convention  and  the  several  rati- 
fications, the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  first  President 
drifted  to  the  top  in  the  heap  of  century-old  pages,  and  the  witless  talked 
more  wisely  about  these  great  events  than  Talleyrand  or  Pitt  or  Hamilton 
could  do  in  the  day  of  them.  And  now  we  are  reminded  that  the  centen- 
nials of  the  birthdays  of  the  states  are  upon  us,  that  Vermont's  occurred 
last  March  and  Kentucky's  will  be  hailed  next  June;  and  whether  we  will 
it  or  not  we  are  forced  upon  considering  the  beginnings  of  that  tremendous 
growth  which  a  hundred  years  of  national  life  have  witnessed. 

There  are  in  their  early  history  many  curious  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  fourteenth  state  and  the  fifteenth.  Settlement  began  in  both 
actively  at  about  the  same  time,  after  the  close  of  the  last  and  greatest 
French  war  had  somewhat  tranquillized  the  continent  and  rendered  the 
outposts  barely  habitable  to  men  and  women  of  stern  mold.  The  early 
settlements  of  both  were  harried  by  Indians  and  by  British  troops  work- 
ing with  them,  and  each  developed  partisan  leaders  of  the  most  daring- 
type.  Again,  the  virgin  soils  of  Vermont  and  Kentucky  were  alike  in  that 
both  states  were  practically  uninhabited  by  Indians,  being  the  battle- 
grounds of  warring  tribes.     The  entrance  of  the  whites  into  Vermont  was 
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made  much  easier  by  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  and  New  York  Indians 
fought,  but  did  not  live,  upon  its  soil.  And  so  Kentucky's  pioneers  tres- 
passed upon  few  Indian  corn-fields,  but  passed  many  battle-fields  of  the 
Ohio  and  Tennessee  tribes  as  they  entered  upon  its  occupation.  Division 
made  conquest  easy  in  the  forests  of  America,  as  it  had  done  in  the  semi- 
savage  tribes  which  Rome  encountered.  Even  in  the  mazes  of  early 
diplomacy,  the  coquetting  of  Allen,  Chittenden,  and  Fay  with  the  British 
agents  in  Canada  to  avert  invasion  from  Vermont  was  not  unlike  the 
treaties  of  Wilkinson  and  Brown  with  the  Spaniards  at  New  Orleans  to 
open  the  Mississippi  to  their  commerce. 

It  would  not  be  well,  however,  to  push  too  far  a  fanciful  parallel.  The 
people  of  both  immigrations  were  British  to  the  core,  but  there  was  as 
wide  a  difference  in  character  between  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
soldiers  of  the  long  war  who  pressed  upon  the  debated  soil  of  the  New 
Hampshire  grants  and  the  Virginia  riflemen  who  settled  Kentucky,  as  there 
had  been  between  the  Puritan  townsmen  and  artisans  who  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth and  the  country  squires  and  yeomen  who  cast  anchor  in  the  James. 
The  settlement  of  the  two  new  states  was  the  beginning  of  that  westward 
flood  which  has  stretched  a  row  of  New  Englands  across  the  northern  half 
of  the  country,  and  new  Virginias  and  Carolinas  across  its  middle,  carrying 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  almost  to  the  Pacific  before  the  division  is  utterly 
lost  and  the  streams  completely  blended.  The  immigrants  were  alike  in 
vigor,  valor,  and  adaptability,  but  their  ideas  on  many  topics  were  and  have 
remained  dissimilar.  The  Vermonters  put  an  anti-slavery  clause  in  their 
first  constitution  ;  the  Kentuckians  laid  out  at  Shallow  Ford  Station,  or 
fort,  a  race  course  in  1775,  so  early  that  one  man  was  shot  by  Indians 
while  speeding  his  horse  upon  it,  and  long  before  there  was  a  store  or 
newspaper  in  the  state.  Vermont  early  established  common  schools  and 
a  state  university.  Kentucky,  true  to  the  instincts  inherited  from  genera- 
tions of  hunting  squires,  passed  laws  for  the  preservation  of  game  at  the 
first  rude  territorial  convention,  before  there  were  two  hundred  rifles  in  the 
state.  Vermont,  with  Maine,  led  in  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  strong 
liquors;  Kentucky  has  long  led  in  their  production. 

Of  the  two  civilizations  which  thus  started  on  their  race  across  the 
continent,  the  northern  was  the  more  earnest,  perhaps  more  intellectual, 
certainly  possessed  of  more  mechanical  skill ;  but  the  life  of  the  southern 
was  more  generous,  rich-blooded,  and  interesting.  Kentucky  has  been  for 
a  hundred  years  perhaps  the  purest  English  community  in  the  world — 
England  itself,  with  its  cosmopolitan  minglings  of  alien  strains,  not  ex- 
cepted.    Its  settlers  were  the  younger  sons  of  the  planters  of  the  Virginian 
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tide-waters,  and  the  landless  "  poor  whites  "  for  whom  there  was  not  in 
Virginia  the  social  equality  or  industrial  opportunity  they  craved.  A 
sprinkling  of  North  Carolinian,  Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvanian  settlers 
brought  the  leaven  of  different  ideas,  but  not  of  different  blood,  to  slightly 
modify  the  original  type.  Tide-water  Virginia  was  rural  England  over 
again,  so  far  as  ample  material  resources  and  hearty  love  of  the  old  home 
could  make  it.  Upon  the  fertile  plains  of  Kentucky  the  immigrants  would 
have  reproduced  the  conditions  they  had  left,  though  loving,  but  it  was 
impossible.  The  ships  of  the  English  factor  lay  at  the  elder  brother's 
wharf  on  the  James  ;  his  sons  were  educated  at  Westminster  school  and 
at  Oxford,  and  English  fabrics  furnished  forth  his  luxurious  home.  The 
younger  brother  lived  in  a  log  hut  at  one  corner  of  a  rude  rectangular  fort, 
in  constant  apprehension  of  Indian  attack,  separated  by  many  miles  of 
roadless  forest  from  his  old  home,  deprived  of  luxurious  surroundings, 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources.  The  son  of  the  English  country  gentle- 
man became  an  American  pioneer,  and  later,  when  the  fear  of  savage 
assault  was  somewhat  lessened  and  it  was  possible  to  choose  individual 
homes,  an  American  farmer.  One  generation  and  the  crossing  of  the 
mountains  wrought  a  greater  character  change  than  three  generations  and 
the  salt  baptism  of  the  sea  had  in  the  dweller  in  the  Old  Dominion. 
The  new  civilization,  when  it  came,  was  more  self-reliant,  more  democratic, 
elastic,  and  full  of  future  promise  than  the  old. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  mountain  barriers  which  delayed 
the  settlement  of  Kentucky  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  that  of  Virginia  were  finally  passed.  Daniel  Boone  went  to  the 
theatre  of  his  famous  exploits  from  North  Carolina,  but  the  longer  course 
of  the  more  numerous  Virginia  immigrants  was  to  follow  up  the  Shenan- 
doah valley,  itself  not  settled  till  long  after  tide-water  Virginia,  keeping 
ever  to  the  southwest  along  the  mountain  wall,  nearly  to  the  Carolina 
line,  and  then,  making  a  sharp  turn  to  the  northwest,  to  struggle  through 
some  one  of  the  mountain  passes  and  reach  the  headwaters  of  the  Ken- 
tucky. It  was  upon  some  one  of  the  affluents  of  this  stream  that  most  of 
the  early  stations  were  established.  These  stations  were  rude  stockades 
of  logs  guarded  at  the  corners  by  fortified  cabins,  but  they  proved 
well  able  to  stand  a  siege  from  the  savage  foe,  and  were  tactically  an 
improvement  upon  the  blockhouses  of  early  New  England  days.  The 
hearts  of  the  defenders  were  as  stout  as  the  walls  behind  which  they 
fought.  On  at  least  one  occasion  when  a  station  was  besieged  the 
women  went  out  to  fetch  water  for  the  defense,  rightly  judging  that  the 
Indians   would  not  disclose  their  hiding-places  by  firing  upon  non-com- 
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batants.  Such  was  station  life  during  the  heroic  period  of  Kentucky's 
history,  its  hard  monotony  of  frontier  labor  broken  by  attacks  of  Indians 
from  beyond  the  Ohio,  and  by  raids  into  the  hostile  territory,  led  by  men 
like  George  Rogers  Clarke,  whose  due  has  hardly  yet  been  awarded  by 
historians,  or  Todd,  whose  disastrous  defeat  on  the  Licking  river  was 
certainly  not  the  result  of  any  lack  of  skill  on  his  part  so  much  as  of 
the  loose  discipline  of  his  forces.  It  is  an  amusing  incident  of  Todd's 
defeat,  prophetic  of  a  trait  of  modern  Kentuckians  which  has  caused 
much  comment,  that  among  sixty-seven  men  killed  under  him,  two  were 
colonels,  two  majors,  and  four  captains. 

The  years  from  1786  to  1792  were  fully  occupied,  in  the  lessening  dan- 
ger from  savage  assaults,  in  the  negotiations  for  admission  as  a  separate 
state,  to  which  end  Virginia  from  the  first  lent  cordial  assistance.  They 
included  the  first  and  most  picturesque  of  General  Wilkinson's  appearances 
upon  the  theatre  of  national  events  in  the  role  of  a  plotter  with  Spain  for 
a  union  of  Kentucky  and  that  power.  Other  prominent  leaders  coquetted 
with  the  Spanish  governors,  because  they  realized  the  importance  to 
them  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  granted  by  a  friendly 
power,  and  probably  because  they  wished  to  impress  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  then  newly  assembled  under  the  Constitution,  with  the  fact 
that  Kentucky  could  go  elsewhere  for  alliance  if  necessary. 

Such  a  reminder  was  excusable.  Congress  was  wholly  absorbed  with 
the  struggles  which  accompanied  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and 
paid  little  heed  to  the  Kentuckians'  demand  for  admission.  Kentucky,  on 
its  part,  underestimated,  like  all  the  outlying  communities  in  those  days, 
the  present,  and  still  more  the  future,  advantages  of  membership  in  the 
Union.  This  was  natural  enough,  considering  how  cruelly  the  settle- 
ments suffered  from  the  inability  of  the  new  power  to  hold  the  savage 
tribes  to  their  treaties,  or  to  drive  the  British  from  the  forts  which  they 
long  held  in  the  interior  in  defiance  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 
That  the  people  should,  in  spite  of  these  temporary  disadvantages,  have 
hesitated  between  an  alliance  with  a  people  of  alien  blood  and  faith 
and  one  with  their  own  kinsmen,  seems  strange  enough  now.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  scarcely  fair  to  speak  of  the  people  as  hesitating.  Restless 
military  leaders  held  compromising  relations  with  Spain,  but  their  atti- 
tude hardly  affected  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  bore  with  patience 
the  delays  of  congressional  action  and  of  settling  the  details  of  separa- 
tion until  in  February,  1791 ,  congress  was  finally  impelled  to  pass  the 
act  which  admitted  Kentucky  as  a  state  on  June  7  of  the   following  year. 

When    the  Union  of    the   American  colonies  was   formed,    European 
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observers  looked  to  see  its  speedy  dissolution.  They  kept  close  watch 
of  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  new  government,  of  the  jealousies  of 
its  ill-cemented  parts,  and  of  the  violent  political  struggles  which  began  as 
soon  as  the  nation  itself.  They  found  in  Shays'  rebellion  a  justification 
of  their  prophecies,  and  could  scarce  contain  their  glee  when  he  raised 
the  standard  of  discontent.  They  took  littie  or  no  note,  however,  of  the 
sturdy  men  and  women  who,  even  while  the  war  was  in  progress  and 
much  more  after  its  close,  were  crossing  the  mountains,  with  their  fringed 
buckskin  hunting-shirts  and  "  linsey  woolsey,"  their  flints  and  powder- 
horns  and  long  brown  rifles.  Even  the  formation  of  a  new  state  in 
the  vast  interior  wilderness  which  they  believed  would  never  be  subdued 
to  man's  uses  attracted,  in  the  sound  of  noisier  events  near  the  coast,  very 
little  notice.  If  commented  upon  at  all,  it  must  have  seemed  to  their 
old-world  eyes  that  the  mountain  chain  would  aid  the  centrifugal  force 
which  should  divide  the  new  nation  into  warring  fragments.  Indeed,  at 
the  time  of  Wilkinson's  coquetry  with  the  Spaniards,  this  was  not  too 
violent  a  supposition  for  an  ill-wisher's  credulity. 

But,  rightly  viewed,  it  was  the  westward  expansion  of  the  Union 
which  saved  it.  Ties  of  blood  and  common  interest,  of  grateful  remem- 
brance and  hardships  borne  together,  proved  too  strong  to  be  cast  off 
when  the  Mississippi  watershed  was  reached.  The  country  gained  longi- 
tude as  well  as  latitude.  Its  material  interests  began  to  thrive  in  the 
growth  of  affairs.  A  great  west  arose  which  should  have  the  casting 
vote  when  the  north  and  south  were  in  deadlock.  Commerce  began  on 
the  broad  inland  rivers.  The  Ohio  proved  the  most  practicable  highway, 
and  bore  on  its  bosom  thousands  where  only  dozens  had  crossed  the 
mountain.  The  current  had  begun.  It  never  flowed  more  strongly  than 
in  its  early  years,  though  less  deep  and  broad  than  now  when  the  centre 
of  population  has  itself  gone  far  beyond  the  Alleghanies. 

The  admission  of  Kentucky  as  a  state  was  a  notice  to  the  world  that 
the  United  States  was  not  to  be  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  of  country 
along  the  seashore,  but  was  to  hold  and  occupy  the  continent.  How  the 
promise  has  been  kept  is  the  record  of  the  last  hundred  years,  and  may 
well  be  the  study  of  the  next. 
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The  beautiful  city  of  St.  Joseph,  the  queen  of  all  Missouri's  cities, 
first  laid  out  as  a  town  by  Joseph  Robidoux  in  1843,  nas  attained  since 
then  a  population  of  sixty  thousand,  the  late  census  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  and  has  had  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  regu- 
larly platted  and  recorded  additions,  each  of  no  inconsiderable  propor- 
tions, and  it  has  extended  about  six  miles  in  all  directions  from  the 
original  centre. 

In  1764  the  French  and  Canadians  under  Laclede  settled  St.  Louis,  and 

a  few  years  later  sent  companies  up  the 
Missouri  river  and  established  trading- 
posts  among  the  Indians  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Osage,  Chariton,  and  Grand 
rivers,  forming  the  nucleus  or  base  of 
what  is  now  the  great  state  of  Missouri, 
among  the  first  of  the  galaxy  of  com- 
monwealths forming  our  republic.  A 
History  of  Missouri  published  in  1876 
states  that  Joseph  Robidoux  first  visited 
the  spot  where  St.  Joseph  stands  in 
1799,  and  permanently  settled  there  in 
1803  ;  but  this  is  incorrect,  as  he  was 
then  only  sixteen  years  old.  The  same 
history  connecting  him  with  the  American  Fur  Company  at  the  dates 
named,  furnishes  further  evidence  of  its  unreliability,  as  that  company  was 
organized  first  in  1809  by  Pierre  and  Auguste  Choteau  and  ten  other  St. 
Louis  gentlemen.  This  company  pushed  its  adventurous  and  energetic 
trading  parties  along  the  Missouri  and  Arkansas  rivers,  and  during  the  first 
year  of  its  organization  Francis  Choteau  established  and  equipped  trad- 
ing-posts at  Council  Bluffs,  now  a  fine  city  in  Iowa,  opposite  Omaha, 
Nebraska;  also  at  Roy's  creek,  on  the  Missouri  river  just  above  the  city 
of  St.  Joseph ;  and  another  on  the  Kaw  river,  twelve  miles  above  the  site 
of  the  great  city  of  to-day — at  the  junction  of  the  Kaw  and  Missouri — 
Kansas  City.  In  1826  Joseph  Robidoux,  who  founded  St.  Joseph,  was 
placed  in  charge  by  the  American   Fur  Company  of  their  trading-station 


st.  Joseph's  first  post  office, 
{From  an  old  engraving.) 
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at  Roy's  creek,  and  a  few  months  after  made  the  first  settlement  on  the 
site  of  the  city  which  bears  his  name.* 

Joseph  Robidoux  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  August  10,  1783. 
His  father  was  a  Canadian  Frenchman  who  had  emigrated  to  St.  Louis 
from  Montreal  about  1770,  and  was  concerned  in  the  fur  trade  with  the 
Indians.  He  accumulated  a  fortune,  and  the  first  territorial  legislature  of 
Missouri  held  its  session  at  his  house  in  St.  Louis,  between  Walnut  and 
Elm  streets,  December  7,  18 12.  Young  Robidoux  was  married  to 
Eugenie  Delsille,  a  pretty  French  girl  of  St.  Louis,  in  1801,  during  his 
eighteenth  year,  the  fruit  of  which  union  was  one  child.     After  four  years 


JOSEPH    ROBIDOUX,    1850. 
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\From  a  rare  engraving  in  the  collection  of  fudge  William  A.  Wood^\ 


of  domestic  happiness  Eugenie  was  taken  from  him  by  death,  and  of  her 
child  I  have  been  unable  to  get  any  account.  The  loss  of  his  charming 
and  amiable  young  wife  caused  Robidoux  to  become  dissatisfied  in  the 
home  of  his  birth,  and  for  some  years  he  led  a  roving  life,  visiting  most  of 
the  country  adjacent  to  the  Mississippi  river,  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Delta, 
and  also  along  the  Arkansas  and  Missouri  rivers.  He  went  up  the  Missis- 
sippi and  to  the  Great  Lakes,  and  finally  settled  on  or  near  the  present  site 
of  Chicago.     He  remained  there  a   few  years,  but  was  eventually  robbed 

*  Many  of  these  facts  are  from  data  in  the  St.  Joseph  Gazette,  by  Colonel  John  Doniphan,  a 
nephew  of  General  A.  W.  Doniphan,  early  a  resident  of  the  vicinity  of  St.  Joseph,  a  thoughtful 
student,  a  profound  lawyer,  an  eloquent  orator,  and  patriotic  statesman,  who,  but  for  his  modesty 
and  retiring  disposition,  might  have  received  the  highest  honors  in  the  gift  of  Missouri. 
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and  driven  away  by  hostile  Indians,  and  returning  to  St.  Louis  engaged  in 
the  employment  of  the  American  Fur  Company  about  the  time  it  was 
organized,  in  1809,  being  well-fitted  for  this  service  by  reason  of  his  trips 
of  exploration  up  the  Missouri  during  the  years  immediately  succeeding 
the  death  of  his  wife.  His  first  work  for  the  company  was  to  take  charge 
of  a  shipment  of  supplies  for  their  trading-post  at  Council  Bluffs. 

On  that  trip  Robidoux  stopped  at  Blacksnake  hills  (the  present  site 
of  St.  Joseph)  and  noted  it  as  a  point  of  importance,  and  marked  it  for  a 
future  location  for  trade.  This  was  in  the  year  1809.  He  then  first  viewed 
the  beautiful  site  of  the  present  city  and  the  rich  country  lying  about  it, 
unless  he  had  casually  observed  it  in  passing  up  and  down  the  river  in 
1806  or  1807.  He  remained  at  Council  Bluffs  thirteen  years,  making 
occasional  visits  to  St.  Louis,  yet  always  claiming  that  Blacksnake  hills 
was  a  favorable  point  at  which  to  locate  a  trading-post.  About  the  year 
1 8 10  Robidoux  married  his  second  wife,  Angelique  Vardrey,  of  a  highly 
respected  St  Louis  family,  with  whom  he  passed  many  pleasant  years, 
and  who  bore  him  six  sons,  Felix,  Faraon,  Julius,  Francis,  Edward,  and 
Charles,  and  one  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of  S.  P.  Beauvais,  of  St. 
Louis,  where  she  still  lives.  One  of  his  younger  sons,  Edward,  now 
resides  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  engaged  in  merchandising,  and  one  of  his 
grand-daughters  is  the  wife  of  Captain  Ben  Wood,  a  prominent  merchant 
of  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  He  was  very  much  attached  to  his  wife  and 
children,  and  during  the  years  of  loneliness  and  hardships  attending  the 
settlement  of  St.  Joseph  he  kept  them  in  a  comfortable  home  at  St.  Louis 
where  his  children  received  excellent  education.  Robidoux  opened  an 
Indian  trading-post  on  his  own  account  at  Council  Bluffs  after  his  second 
marriage,  abandoned  his  river  trips,  and  was  very  prosperous.  By  his  keen 
intelligence  and  universally  kind  but  firm  disposition,  he  gained  in  a  large 
degree  the  confidence  of  the  Indians,  some  forty  thousand  of  whom,  the 
Otoes,  Pawnees,  Omahas,  and  other  smaller  tribes,  traded  at  this  post. 

His  control  of  the  Indian  trade  induced  a  rival  to  buy  him  out,  paying 
him  a  high  price  for  his  merchandise  and  a  bonus  of  three  thousand  dollars 
in  addition,  Robidoux  agreeing  not  to  trade  with  the  Indians  for  three 
years,  a  promise  which  he  faithfully  kept.  He  then  removed  to  his  old 
home  in  St.  Louis  and  engaged  in  business  as  a  baker,  following  it  for 
three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  General  Ashley  (a  brother-in-law  to 
the  widow  of  General  O.  P.  Moss,  who  now  resides  with  her  brother-in-law 
Colonel  John  Doniphan  at  St.  Joseph),  then  interested  in  the  American 
Fur  Company,  re-employed  him  in  the  company's  service  to  take  charge 
of  their  post  at   Roy's  creek,   a  mile  or  so  up  the  river  from  Blacksnake 
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hills.  The  company  paid  him  eighteen  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  his 
services — a  salary  in  those  days  considered  enormous. 

Colonel  Doniphan  says  :  "  Robidoux  took  charge  in  1826,  and  moved 
the  station  to  the  mouth  of  Blacksnake  creek.  It  is  sixty-four  years  since 
the  city  was  founded  by  this  dauntless  Frenchman,  amid  the  silent  grand- 
eur and  lonely  solitude  of  an  unbroken  wilderness.  With  steady  devotion 
to  his  trust  he  passed  years  of  attention  to  the  duty  and  details  of  his 
employment,  perhaps  little  imagining  he  was  the  founder  and  patron  saint 
of  a  city  so  large  and  prosperous  as  the  St.  Joseph  of  to-day." 

In  1826  Robidoux  built  the  first  house  of  the  settlement  of  St.  Joseph, 
a  double  log-house,  at  the  foot  of  Blacksnake  hills,  where  the  Occidental 
hotel  now  stands.  He  used  a  portion  of  it  for  the  post  store-house  and 
the  remainder  for  his  dwelling.  For  the  next  eight  years  this  was  the 
only  house,  until  Elisha  Gladden  and  his  son  Elisha  and  Henry  Sollers 
settled  near  him  and  erected  log-cabins;  and  as  Colonel  Doniphan  states, 
the  children  of  Henry  Sollers,  born  here,  were  the  first  white  children  born 
in  St.  Joseph  or  Buchanan  county.  Robidoux's  associates  during  these 
early  years  were  fifteen  or  twenty  young  men,  mostly  Frenchmen  from 
St.  Louis,  who  were  employed  by  the  fur  company  to  travel  over  the 
country,  trade  with  the  Indians,  gathering  up  furs  and  peltries  for  the 
post,  and  his  cook  "  Polite,"  a  French  mulatto  negro,  who  gloried  that 
French  was  his  native  language  and  gave  himself  all  the  airs  of  a  Talley- 
rand or  a  Louis.  Their  lives  were  lonesome,  often  dangerous,  but  sur- 
rounded by  the  charm  of  adventure  and  unrestraint  which  it  seems  to  be 
the  nature  of  men  to  love  more  and  more  as  they  become  accustomed  to  it. 

A  principal  Indian  village  was  in  those  days  located  on  the  site  of 
Highland,  Kansas,  and  a  trail  went  from  it  via  Robidoux's  post  at  Black- 
snake hills  to  Agency  ford  (on  Platte  river),  now  a  small  town  of  Buchanan 
county.  At  Agency  it  formed  a  junction  with  two  other  trails,  one  from 
Liberty  in  Clay  county,  the  other  leading  to  an  Indian  village  on  the 
Grand  river  near  where  the  present  city  of  Chillicothe  stands.  Robidoux 
kept  a  ferry-boat  where  the  first-named  trail  crossed  the  Missouri  river 
near  his  house  and  carried  all  Indians  over  free  of  charge.  The  Platte 
Purchase  was  annexed  as  a  part  of  the  state  of  Missouri  by  congress  in 
1836;  commissioners  made  a  treaty  with  the  occupying  Indians,  the  Sac, 
Fox,  and  Iowa  tribes,  by  which  the  territory  was  ceded,  and  the  Indians 
removed  west  of  the  Missouri  river.  This  treaty  was  ratified  by  congress, 
and  in  1837  settlers  swarmed  upon  the  fertile  lands  thus  opened  to  pre- 
emption and  settlement.  Many  of  these  first  settlers  of  the  Platte 
Purchase  and  the  vicinity  of  St.  Joseph,  later  attained  high  places  in   the 
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councils  of  state  and  nation,  and  the  native  integrity  and  morality  instilled 
into  their  families  strongly  mark  the  present  generation.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  these  first  settlers  came  from  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee, 
and  were  connected  with  the  leading  families  of  those  states.  Several 
small  towns  were  started  by  the  new-comers  as  rivals  to  Robidoux's 
village,  viz.:  Raytown,  Jimtown,  Amazonia,  Elizabethtown,  and  Boston, 
but  most  of  them  surrendered  to  the  inevitable  fate  of  "  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  "  and  died  an  early  and  natural  death,  and  none  of  them  have 
ever  gotten  beyond  the  character  of  a  small  village.  Many  of  them  are 
to-day  parts  of  the  rich  corn  and  wheat  fields,  meadows,  and  pastures  of 
the  magnificent  farms  that  surround  and  contribute  to  the  support  of  their 
successful  rival.  Amazonia  is  the  only  one  in  existence  now,  and  is  a 
mere  flag  station  on  one  of  the  numerous  railroads  centring  at  St.  Joseph. 

The  Platte  Purchase  lies  west  of  a  line  drawn  north  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Kaw  river  to  the  Iowa  line,  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mis- 
souri river.  It  comprises  several  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  inviting 
counties  in  Missouri,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  Platte  river,  which, 
heading  in  Iowa  runs  through  it  from  north  to  south.  The  opening  of 
the  Purchase  to  settlement  was  first  agitated  by  the  settlers  of  Clay 
county,  adjoining  it  on  the  east,  at  a  militia  muster  at  Dale's  farm  in  that 
county,  in  1835,  where  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  memorial 
to  congress.  This  committee  was:  William  T.  Wood,  afterwards  judge  of 
one  of  the  largest  circuits  of  the  state  for  many  years ;  Alexander  W. 
Doniphan,  who  became  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  statesman,  and  one  of 
our  leading  generals  in  the  Mexican  war ;  David  R.  Atchison,  subsequent- 
ly circuit  judge  and  United  States  senator,  and,  for  one  day,  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  nation  ;  Peter  H.  Burnett,  who  became  the  first  governor  of 
California,  and  later,  a  supreme  judge  of  that  state ;  and  Edward  M.  Sam- 
uel, afterwards  president  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  St.  Louis.  The  spon- 
taneous choice  of  these  sturdy  backwoodsmen,  in  electing  this  committee 
was  intuitively  prophetic  of  the  ability  and  coming  greatness  of  the  men 
chosen,  who  were  at  this  time  young  and  untried.  In  all  our  country's 
history  such  an  aggregation  of  ability  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  met  upon 
so  ordinary  an  occasion  as  this  muster-day.  Judge  Wood  wrote  the  mem- 
orial, and  it  was  more  promptly  successful  than  such  are  now-a-days  with 
congress.  Governor  Burnett  is  still  living  in  California;  Judge  WTood, 
advanced  in  years  and  esteemed  by  all,  lives  in  retirement  at  Lexington, 
Missouri ;  the  remaining  members  of  the  committee  all  died  in  Missouri 
'*  full  of  years  and  honors." 

Buchanan  county,  of  which  St.  Joseph  is  the  capital  or  seat  of  justice, 
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was  organized  March  10,  1839,  anc*  the  first  session  of  the  county  court 
held  on  the  first  day  of  the  following  April,  in  the  log-cabin  of  Richard 
Hill,  one  of  the  county  judges.  The  first  session  of  circuit  court  was 
held  in  Robidoux's  store  in  July  of  the  same  year,  and  was  presided  over 
by  Hon.  Austin  A.  King,  who  was  later  chosen  by  the  Missourians  a 
member  of  congress,  and  governor  of  the  state.  The  lawyers  present 
were  General  Andrew  S.  Hughes,  who  had  come  to  Clay  county  from  Ken- 
tucky in  1828,  and  had  been  of  much  service  to  the  government  in  treat- 
ing with  the  Indians  ;  General  A.  W.  Doniphan  ;  Wm.  B.  Almond  ;  Peter 
H.  Burnett;  and  William  T.  Wood.  Burnett  was  circuit  attorney,  and 
S.  M.  Gilmore,  sheriff.  Robidoux  entered  the  quarter  section  embraced 
in  the  original  town,  under  the  town  site  law,  in  1843,  laid  it  off  into,  and 
made  a  sale  of  lots,  and  pre-empted  the  quarter  section  adjoining  it. 

The  town  received  a  charter  from  the  legislature  in  1845,  and  was 
chartered  a  city  by  the  same  authority  in  1853.  Robidoux  lived  to  see 
the  fruition  of  his  hopes  and  labors  realized.  The  county  seat  was  re- 
moved in  1 841  from  St.  Joseph  to  Sparta,  where  resided  as  embryo  attor- 
neys, Millard  P.  Hall,  who  became  governor  of  Missouri,  and  nationally 
distinguished  as  a  lawyer;  Henry  M.  Vories,  who  died  chief-justice  of  the 
state,  and  remarkably  able  as  a  lawyer  ;  and  James  B.  Gardenhire,  pecul- 
iarly brilliant,  and,  who,  though  dying  young,  was  attorney-general  of  the 
state.  Governor  Hall  and  Judge  Vories  removed  their  homes  to  St. 
Joseph,  where  they  passed  from  life  a  few  years  ago,  peacefully  ending 
useful  and  successful  careers.  In  1847  the  county  seat  was  removed  back 
to  St.  Joseph,  and  now  occupies  a  palatial  court-house  on  the  site  of  the 
first  one,  and  old  Sparta  has  long  since  decayed  away,  not  even  a  post- 
office  remaining.  "  Up  to  about  1850,  St.  Joseph  was  considered  the  head 
of  ordinary  navigation  on  the  Missouri  river,  and  the  steamboats  going 
higher  were  known  as  mountain  boats,  of  which  only  one  or  two  went  up 
each  year.  The  California  gold  excitement  brought  thousands  of  advent- 
urers to  the  city  in  1849  anc^  1850,  and  many  of  them,  attracted  by  the 
rich  country  and  its  genial  and  hospitable  inhabitants,  remained  perman- 
ently, assuring,  from  that  date,  the  rapid  growth  and  prosperity  of  St. 
Joseph."  Robidoux  in  1850  remarked  to  Colonel  Doniphan  in  broken 
English,  which  he  affected  although  well  educated,  "  Emigrant  he  come, 
St.  Joseph  big  city.     He  no  come,  St.  Joseph  no  grow." 

The  country  surrounding  Blacksnake  hills  at  the  time  Robidoux  settled 
there  was  about  equally  divided  into  fertile,  heavily  timbered  forests  and 
rich  undulating  prairies,  bountifully  watered  and  teeming  with  life  and 
vegetation.     The  prairies  were   covered  with  sweet  wild  flowers,  and  the 
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forests  were  soon  denizened  with  those  followers  of  civilization,  honey- 
bees, and  honey  and  bees-wax  became  staple  articles  of  trade  along  with 
buffalo  robes  and  the  skins  of  the  beaver,  otter,  raccoon,  mink,  and  other 
fur-bearing  animals.  The  river  and  several  lakes  south  of  the  present 
city  were  filled  with  the  finest  of  food  fishes  (and  are  still  so,  as  the  writer 
can  attest  from  experience)  ;  game  was  abundant  and  easily  procured  ; 
buffalo,  deer,  and  wild  turkey  being  as  plentiful  then  as  are  now  the 
blooded  herds  and  fine  poultry  upon  the  splendid  farms  that  have  suc- 
ceeded forest  and  prairie,  where  commodious  and  often  costly  resi- 
dences are  seen  in  the  room  of  the  "  tepees"  of  Robidoux's  first  neigh- 
bors the  roving  and  occasionally  troublesome  Indians. 

A  port  of  entry,  and  a  great  city  with  solid  wealth,  marble  and  granite 
buildings,  a  fine  government  building,  and  the  best  wholesale  trade  in 
the  west,  have  taken  the  place  of  the  ferry  and  log-cabin  trading-post  of 
the  founder.  Handsome  carriages  and  wagons  with  spirited  horses 
have  replaced  the  plodding  ox-teams  which  during  the  first  decade  or  two 
of  St.  Joseph's  existence  carried  the  productions  of  her  surrounding 
territory  to  the  river  boats  and  barges.  Rapidly  traveling  vestibuled 
trains  of  many  railroads  bear  thousands  of  passengers  in  and  out 
instead  of  the  slow-going  but  pleasant  river  steamers  of  those  days. 
As  late  as  1839  the  Indians  interred  their  dead  at  a  favorite  point  on 
Platte  river  near  St.  Joseph  by  wrapping  the  bodies  in  buffalo  robes  and 
skins  and  lashing  them  upon  pole  scaffolds  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  but 
now  in  the  city's  cemetery  stands  sacredly  beautiful  and  grand  mauso- 
leums and  monuments,  of  precious  granites  and  marbles,  notably  that  of 
congressman  James  N.  Burnes,  truly  one  of  Missouri's  heroes,  who  was  a 
few  years  since  suddenly  stricken  down  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood, 
while  at  his  post  of  duty  in  the  nation's  service  at  Washington.  Who, 
standing  upon  the  Blacksnake  hills — St.  Joseph's  oldest  named  object 
— looking  over  the  city  spread  around  him  and  reflecting  upon  the 
changes  since  Robidoux  first  decided  to  occupy  the  city's  site,  can 
prophesy  the  changes  of  the  future  in  the  same  length  of  time  ? 
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The  English  nation  has  ever  had  an  eye  to  the  spiritual  as  well  as  to 
the  material  interests  of  her  colonies.  In  the  numerous  voyages  of  discov- 
ery, when  the  Crown  first  began  to  reach  out  for  further  territory,  it  was 
deemed  quite  as  important  that  a  duly  qualified  minister  of  religion  should 
be  numbered  among  the  adventurers  as  a  physician  to  administer  to  their 
bodily  needs.  And  in  this  holy  purpose  royalty  itself  became  early 
enlisted.  Six  years  after  the  discovery  of  America,  in  the  expedition 
which  started  from  England  for  Newfoundland,  Henry  VII.  contributed 
largely  out  of  his  private  means  for  the  maintenance  of  a  priest  who  might 
minister  to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  travelers.  When  the  expedi- 
tion in  1553,  under  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  sailed  for  the  discovery  of  the 
northern  passage  to  Cathay,  Master  Richard  Stafford  was  appointed  min- 
ister, upon  whom  it  was  strictly  enjoined,  as  master  of  the  fleet,  that  "the 
morning  and  evening  prayer,  with  other  common  services  appointed  by 
the  king's  majestie  and  lawes  of  this  realme,  be  read  &  saide  on  every 
ship  daily  by  the  minister  in  the  Admiralty  and  the  marchant  or  some 
other  person  learned  on  the  other  ships,  and  the  Bible  or  paraphrases 
be  read  devoutly  and  Christianity  to  God's  honour,  and  for  his  grace  to  be 
obtained,  and  had  by  humble  and  heartie  praier  of  the  navigants  accord- 
ingly." So  also,  in  the  numerous  expeditions  of  the  Russian  Trading 
Company  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  on  those  voyages  then  so 
frequently  made  to  the  western  world  in  quest  of  discovery  and  gain, 
ministers  of  the  gospel  were  to  be  found  among  the  ship's  crew,  who 
were  to  have  a  care  for  the  souls  of  the  adventurers,  and  when  new  lands 
should  be  possessed  they  were  to  take  them  in  the  name  of  the  cross,  and 
to  set  up  thereon  the  sacred  banner.  Indeed,  not  a  few  of  the  expedi- 
tions of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  were  projected  quite  as 
much  for  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  salvation  of  those  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  gospel,  as  for  the  extension  of  area  and  the  founding  of  new  colonies. 
At  this  era  in  the  world's  development,  evangelism,  commerce,  and  the 
acquisition  of  domain  went  hand  in  hand.  Many  of  the  old  charters,  like- 
wise, and  letters  patent  under  which  vessels  cleared  the  home  land, 
referred  not  merely  to  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  voyagers,  but  gave 
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full  direction  also  for  the  observance  of  every  religious  duty,  and 
enjoined,  with  marked  definiteness,  their  remembrance. 

But  while  the  extension  of  religion  formed  no  mean  factor  in  the 
varied  successful  and  attempted  colonization  of  this  period,  more  than  a 
century  elapsed  before  the  purpose,  which  had  been  confined  to  royalty 
and  the  sagacity  of  moneyed  corporations,  assumed  an  organic  form.  The 
date  of  the  determination  to  give  the  colonists,  wrherever  they  should 
journey  or  locate,  a  regular  ministry,  was  that  of  the  birth  of  the  "  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts."  For  nearly  a  century 
previous  to  the  formation  of  this  society,  religious  services  came  through 
the  ministrations  of  missionaries  and  schoolmasters  directly  connected 
with  royal  charters  and  commissions,  together  with  such  chaplains  as  were 
sent  with  the  knowledge  and  by  the  authority  of  the  primate  of  England. 

It  is  well  known  that,  so  far  as  the  territory  which  for  convenience  we 
call  the  diocese  of  New  York  is  concerned,  although  the  Dutch  were  the 
first  to  occupy  Manhattan  Island  and  to  have  a  duly  accredited  ministry 
on  these  shores,  when,  several  years  later,  the  English  came,  England's  form 
of  service  was  introduced,  and  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Dutch  the  new- 
comers used  their  place  of  worship,  then  a  small  edifice  within  the  fort  at 
the  Battery.  In  a  few  years,  outgrowing  its  accommodations  and  desiring 
a  building  constructed  according  to  their  own  taste  for  effective  worship, 
an  effort  was  made  to  carry  out  this  purpose  and  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  It  found  its  expression  in  the  organization  of  what  has  so  long 
been  known  as  the  parish  of  Trinity  Church,  the  church  itself  being  com- 
pleted in  1696.  This  was  the  first  English  church  erected  in  the  colony  of 
New  York,  and  also  the  first  to  receive  a  charter. 

Its  beginnings  were  as  follows  :  Governor  Fletcher,  in  the  name  of  five 
churchwardens  and  vestrymen  of  New  York,  petitioned  the  assembly  in 
1695  for  a  Protestant  minister.  A  tax  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  be  levied 
upon  the  province  for  his  maintenance.  He  followed  up  this  petition  by 
requesting  a  license  from  the  assembly  to  purchase  a  small  piece  of  land 
lying  without  the  north  gate  of  the  city,  behind  the  King's  Garden  and  the 
burying-place,  whereon  to  build  a  church.  Meanwhile  the  need  of  a  church 
with  proper  surroundings  was  constantly  urged,  and  contributions  solicited 
from  all  interested  in  the  permanent  establishment  of  religion  ;  but  it  was 
not  till  May  6,  1697,  that  a  direct  application  was  made  to  the  governor 
for  a  charter  covering  the  needs  proposed,  and  conveying  to  its  members 
the  required  privileges.  After  fully  reciting  the  reasons  which  prompted 
the  charter,  the  petitioners  prayed  that  the  same  powers  usually  accorded 
to  the  churches  of  the  establishment  be  theirs ;  that  they  might  be  duly 
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incorporated  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  colony;  that  the  maintenance 
voted  by  the  assembly's  act  in  1693  for  the  support  of  the  minister  be 
granted  to  them  ;  and  finally,  a  certain  portion  of  land  be  assigned  to 
them,  near  the  church  building  which  private  contributions  had  just  suc- 
ceeded in  erecting.  The  council  regarded  this  petition  with  favor,  the 
governor  also  approved  it,  and  on  the  very  day  of  its  passage  appended  to 
it,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  his  seal.  While  thus  incorporating  the 
wardens  and  vestrymen  of  Trinity  Church,  it  granted  also  the  land 
prayed  for,  and  constituted  the  "said  church  and  cemetery  or  churchyard 
to  be  the  sole  and  only  parish  church  and  churchyard -of  our  said  city  of 
New  York."  It  further  added  that  it  "  is  our  royal  pleasure  and  we  by 
these  presents  do  declare  that  the  said  rector  of  the  said  parish  church 
is  a  good  sufficient  Protestant  minister  according  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  said  assembly  made  on  the  aforesaid  fifth  year 
of  our  reign  ;  and  as  such  we  do  further  of  our  like  special  grace  give, 
grant,  ratify,  endow,  appropriate,  and  confirm  unto  the  said  rector  of  the 
parish  of  Trinity  Church  and  his  successors  forever  the  aforesaid  yearly 
maintenance  of  a  hundred  pounds,  directed  by  the  said  act  of  assembly 
to  be  yearly  laid,  assessed,  and  paid  unto  the  said  sufficient  Protestant 
minister  for  his  yearly  maintenance."  Such,  with  a  few  technical  omis- 
sions, was  the  charter  under  which  the  established  Church  of  England 
found  a  home  on  American  soil,  and  under  which  it  began  its  mission  in 
the  colony  of  New  York. 

The  rector  named  in  the  charter  was  the  Bishop  of  London,  Rev. 
Henry  Compton,  D.D.,  but  as  it  was  not  expected  that  this  prelate  would 
forego  his  responsible  duties  in  London  to  administer  the  religious  affairs 
of  a  weak  and  struggling  province,  an  invitation  was  extended  to  Rev. 
William  Vesey  to  occupy  the  position  of  actual  rector  ;  Mr.  Vesey  ac- 
cepted, performing  his  first  service  in  the  church  February  6,  1697. 
For  more  than  fifty  years  this  devout  minister  went  in  and  out  before  his 
people,  discharging  every  trust  with  unimpeachable  fidelity.  His  suc- 
cessor, Rev.  Henry  Barclay,  served  with  like  faithfulness  eighteen  years, 
and  he  in  turn  was  succeeded  in  1764  by  Rev.  Samuel  Auchmuty,  on  whose 
death  in  1777  Rev.  Charles  Inglis  was  called  to  be  rector.  As  Mr.  Inglis, 
however,  was  an  uncompromising  royalist,  and  included  in  the  act  of 
attainder  in  1779,  ne  was  compelled  to  resign  his  position,  retiring  there- 
after to  Halifax,  which  became  his  future  home.  The  Rev.  Benjamin 
Moore  was  then  elected  rector,  but  by  reason  of  the  changes  which  the  war 
had  wrought,  he  did  not  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  till  seventeen 
years  later.     As  an   act    of  the    legislature   of  the  state    of   New   York, 
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passed  April  17,  1784,  made  necessary  alterations  in  the  charter  of  the 
church  to  bring  it  into  proper  conformity  with  the  constitution  of  the 
state,  the  churchwardens  and  vestrymen,  under  the  act,  declared  the 
election  of  Mr.  Inglis  invalid  ;  consequently  a  new  election  was  made 
which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Rev.  Samuel  Provoost  as  rector. 

These  first  five  rectors  represent  eighty  years  of  spiritual  rule  and 
service  in  New  York,  and  to  them  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America  owes 
a  debt  of  gratitude  it  will  never  be  able  to  repay.  History  gives  us  no 
account  of  a  stain  resting  either  upon  their  names  or  characters  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  examples  of  every  virtue,  and  held  in  high  esteem  not 
only  by  their  parishioners  but  by  the  community  in  which  they  lived. 

The  first  great  prejudice  which  the  introduction  of  the  episcopate  in 
the  colony  was  called  upon  to  confront  was  the  desire  for  a  bishop.  This 
wish  antedated  the  English  in  their  occupation  of  the  colony.  As  far 
back  as  in  1638  it  became  plainly  manifest  that  a  leader  was  as  much 
demanded  to  exercise  spiritual  prerogatives,  as  that  the  state  should  have 
a  head  for  the  care  of  its  interests.  Men  needed  to  be  confirmed,  trained, 
and  set  apart  for  the  ministry,  as  governors  should  be  officially  inducted 
into  their  positions.  At  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  at  Burlington,  New 
Jersey,  as  early  as  1705,  a  memorial  was  drawn  up  addressed  to  the  arch- 
bishop and  bishops  of  the  parent  church,  complaining  that  there  were  men 
within  the  colony  fully  able  to  minister  in  sacred  things,  but  who  could  not 
assume  such  holy  duties  until  specially  set  apart  by  the  proper  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority ;  and,  therefore,  in  their  judgment,  the  time  had  come  when 
a  bishop  should  be  theirs  to  amend  this  and  other  difficulties,  and  give  the 
church  that  position  her  history,  doctrine,  and  needs  so  justly  required. 
Eight  years  later  another  memorial  was  prepared  by  the  "  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,"  subsequently  signed  by  the  governor  of  the 
province,  ministers,  vestries,  and  other  influential  members  of  the  colony, 
seeking  the  same  end,  but  no  more  action  followed  than  had  attended  the 
former  request. 

That  the  colonists  as  well  as  their  friends  in  England  were  deeply 
anxious  for  the  establishment  of  prelacy  among  them  with  a  distinctive 
head,  can  be  seen  through  all  the  history  of  the  period  ;  none  the  less 
determined,  however,  were  others  in  the  colony  that  the  episcopate  as  such 
should  not  find  a  home  in  these  n«w  lands.  But  the  opposition  did  not 
arise  from  indifference  to  the  English  church  as.  a  church,  with  its  pre- 
scribed service,  so  much  as  from  the  notion  that  it  threatened  the  very 
liberties  of  the  people  whose  presence  in  the  colony  came  from  the  purpose 
to  escape   mitred   authority.     "  Let  all  mankind   know,"  said  they,  "  that 
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we  came  into  the  wilderness  because  we  would  worship  God  without  that 
episcopate  and  common  prayer,  and  those  unwarrantable  ceremonies  with 
which  the  land  of  our  fathers'  sepulchres  has  been  defiled ;  we  came 
hither  because  we  would  have  our  posterity  settled  under  the  full  and  pure 
dispensation  of  the  gospel,  defended  by  rulers  that  should  be  ourselves." 

These  plain  words  give  the  key  to  this  long  struggle.  Unhappily  some 
of  the  colonists  could  not  or  would  not  regard  the  church  as  one  institu- 
tion and  the  state  as  a  different,  nor  were  they  willing  to  engraft  an 
organization  in  their  new  homes  under  which  in  the  past  they  had  been 
oppressed.  The  great  Atlantic  had  been  crossed  for  full,  absolute  free- 
dom and  to  escape  bondage  of  every  form  ;  to  accept,  therefore,  anew  what 
they  had  striven  to  elude  was  not  merely  a  stultification  of  their  previous 
action,  but  the  resumption  of  an  old  and  painful  yoke.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied,  after  allowing  a  broad  margin  for  prejudice  and  ignorance,  there 
was  reason  for  the  position.  Not  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  resident 
petitioners  or  their  friends  abroad  to  introduce  illiberal  restrictions  in  the 
colonies  and  to  have  them  confirmed  by  the  authorities  ;  or,  having  ob- 
tained a  lodgment  in  the  land,  to  abuse  the  privileges  which  an  episcopate 
claimed  ;  but  the  colonists  felt  that  no  such  authority  could  be  trusted,  for 
as  it  had  been  used  in  the  past  in  abridging  the  liberties  of  men,  why  may 
it  not  again  be  resorted  to  for  the  same  purpose  ? 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  seat  of  Canterbury 
was  filled  by  William  Laud,  and  under  his  persecutions  many  had  become 
exiles  ;  and  they  had  yet  to  learn  that  such  as  he  might  consecrate  and 
send  as  bishop  would  not,  under  true  or  false  provocation,  do  what  he 
himself  had  done.  Besides,  the  colonists  came  from  their  old  homes  not 
so  much  to  flee  the  state  as  the  church  ;  they  turned  their  backs  upon  the 
mother  country,  protesting  against  prelatical  assumptions  and  prelatical 
wrongs,  nor  would  they  be  dissuaded  from  their  position  either  by  word 
or  argument.  Added  to  this,  it  was  known  among  the  more  intelligent 
that  the  University  of  Oxford  had  declared  "  submission  and  obedience, 
clear,  absolute,  and  without  exception,  to  be  the  character  of  the  Church 
of  England  ;  "  a  principle,  some  maintained,  adapted  to  the  millennium, 
but  not  to  the  intolerant,  narrow,  and  grasping  spirit  which  then  obtained 
among  professing  Christians. 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  a  caricature,  and  yet  in  a  certain  sense 
not  a  caricature,  appeared  in  one  of  the  papers  of  the  day  (1769)  which 
reveals  the  feeling  that  then  prevailed.  Its  title  is  "  An  Attempt  to 
Land  a  Bishop  in  America."  The  scene  is  laid  on  a  wharf,  near  which 
a  ship  is  lying  with  sails  furled,  but  a  few  yards  from  the  shore.     Several 
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colonists  are  on  the  wharf,  some  wildly  gesticulating  with  their  arms, 
others  holding  banners  in  their  hands  with  these  inscriptions  :  "  No  Lords, 
Spiritual  or  Temporal,"  "  Liberty  and  Freedom  of  Conscience,"  while  two 
figures  hold  high  in  air  some  volumes  labelled  "  Locke  "  and  "  Sidney  on 
Government  ;  "  two  men  with  poles  are  pushing  the  vessel  out  into  the 
stream,  and  near  their  feet  is  the  inscription,  "  Shall  they  be  obliged  to 
maintain  bishops  that  cannot  maintain  themselves?"  The  deck  of  the 
departing  ship  discloses  a  bishop's  carriage  with  the  wheels  removed  ;  a 
crosier  and  mitre  hang  in  the  rigging,  while  the  bishop  himself,  in  canon- 
ical robes,  is  climbing  up  the  shrouds  exclaiming,  "  Lord,  now  lettest  thou 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace  !  "  a  prayer  which  some  of  the  bystanders 
refuse  to  approve,  as  they  are  represented  hurling  at  him  volumes  whose 
teachings  are  supposed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  his  claims. 

Another  force  which  occasioned  no  little  conflict  were  the  efforts  put 
forth  at  this  time  by  the  "  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts."  No  one  free  from  bias  for  a  moment  can  question  the 
benign  mission  of  this  society  or  the  genuine  piety  that  conceived  its  pur- 
pose. Its  title  plainly  indicates  its  creed.  So  far  as  this  western  world  is 
concerned,  its  projectors  and  friends  had  in  view  primarily  the  conversion 
of  the  aborigines  who  knew  nothing  of  the  gospel  ;  and  later,  sending 
missionaries  and  the  founding  of  churches  in  such  fields  as  colonists 
should  select  as  their  future  home.  But  along  this  line  considerable  op- 
position appeared.  It  was  claimed  that  its  mission  on  this  continent  was 
not  simply  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  and  furnishing  missionaries  to 
settlers  with  no  public  religious  privileges,  but  founding  an  episcopate  ; 
nay,  it  was  the  episcopate  in  disguise — a  deliberate  plan  for  introducing, 
in  the  name  of  religion,  prelacy  or  the  Church  of  England  principles  of 
submission  and  obedience,  clear,  absolute,  and  without  exception.  There 
was  authority  for  this  accusation,  as  the  Bishop  of  Landaff,  in  a  sermon 
before  this  society  in  1766,  ingenuously  declared  that  when  episcopacy 
should  be  established  in  America,  "  then  this  society  will  be  brought  to  the 
happy  issue  intended." 

In  immediate  connection  with  this,  plots  were  proposed  by  the  friends 
of  episcopacy,  which  contemplated  setting  aside  those  acts  which  the 
colonists  had  enacted  for  the  support  of  their  ministers  ;  and  further,  that 
such  of  the  clergy  of  other  denominations  as  would  be  willing  to  receive 
ordination  at  episcopal  hands  be  supported,  while  the  leading  ministers 
among  them  should  be  bought  off  by  large  salaries  ;  and  that  places  of 
trust,  power,  and  honor  among  them  should  be  conferred  only  upon  Epis- 
copalians or  such  as  would  conform.    These  were  the  sentiments  in  the  air, 
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and  many  cherished  them  dearly;  and  they  bore,  as  fruit,  positive  hatred 
to  an  episcopate,  and  the  servility  and  bondage  which  it  was  believed  was 
so  intimately  connected  with  it. 

When  these  and  like  vital  questions  were  receiving  a  large  share  of 
attention  from  the  public,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Provoost  appeared  as  an  Epis- 
copal minister.  He  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  February  26,  1742. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  and  Eve  Rutgers  Provoost,  of  Huguenot 
descent,  whose  ancestors  had  come  early  to  this  new  world,  to  enjoy  the 
same  liberty  of  which  he  himself  became  such  a  loyal  exponent.  Follow- 
ing the  custom  of  the  day,  he  received  his  earliest  instruction  beneath  the 
paternal  roof,  and  later  shared  the  attention  of  a  schoolmaster,  from  whose 
hands  he  passed  to  King's  College,  now  Columbia,  and  was  graduated 
therefrom  at  its  first  commencement  in  1758,  winning  its  highest  honors. 
As  his  native  city  failed  to  afford  him  the  educational  advantages  he 
craved,  in  1761  he  sailed  for  England,  and  in  the  autumn  became  enrolled 
as  a  pupil  at  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge.  At  this  institution  he  came 
under  the  immediate  tutorship  of  Dr.  John  Jebb,  a  man  of  liberal  attain- 
ments, and  possessing  also  such  an  enthusiasm  for  learning  as  to  give  to 
all  intrusted  to  his  care  like  zeal  and  inspiration.  His  studies  under  Dr. 
Jebb  were  theological  as  well  as  classical  and  scientific,  as,  in  February, 
1766,  he  was  admitted  to  the  diaconate  at  the  chapel  royal  of  St.  James's 
Palace,  Westminster,  by  Rev.  Richard  Terrick,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  London  ; 
and  a  month  later  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  at  King's  Chapel, 
Whitehall,  by  Rev.  Edmund  Kean,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Chester,  acting  for  the 
Bishop  of  London.  While  pursuing  his  studies  in  Cambridge  he  met  Miss 
Maria  Bousfield,  a  lady  of  charming  manners  and  numerous  accomplish- 
ments, of  Irish  descent,  whom,  three  months  after  his  admission  to  the 
priesthood,  he  married;  in  September  of  the  same  year,  with  his  bride,  he 
sailed  for  America.  In  December  he  was  invited,  and  accepted  the 
position  of  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  Church,  then  including  the  chapels 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George.  For  nearly  three  years  he  performed  the 
varied  duties  connected  with  this  growing  parish,  devoted  to  every  interest 
which  contemplated  a  wise  development  of  affairs.  In  1769  he  returned, 
with  Mrs.  Provoost,  to  England,  and  passed  much  of  the  summer  in 
visiting  friends,  and  in  travels  on  the  continent ;  returning  to  New  York, 
he  resumed  his  official  duties,  but  simply  for  a  season. 

It  was  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  trend  of  events  be- 
yond the  sea  was  not  so  favorable  to  the  colonists  as  they  had  a  right 
to  expect,  nor  were  acts  and  opinions  at  home  as  harmonious  as  desira- 
ble;    consequently  the  people  became    greatly  unsettled,  while  few  per- 
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ceived  the  approaching  issues.  In  view  of  the  decisions  which  had  been 
so  recently  made  by  the  king  of  England,  and  the  firmness  with  which 
he  had  declared  his  future  purposes,  even  the  strongest  minds  became 
perplexed  ;  counsel  was  welcome  from  any  quarter,  and  the  high  in 
state  and  church  were  in  frequent  communion.  On  the  prevailing  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Provoost  could  no  more  escape  defining  his  position  than 
be  indifferent  to  the  vows  which  his  ordination  had  laid  upon  him,  nor 
did  he  so  desire.  In  his  very  make-up  he  was  an  American,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  true  Christian  and  minister;  but  if  the  question  before  him 
be  a  free  state  with  a  free  Christianity,  or  a  state  and  church  shorn  of 
their  freedom,  he  unhesitatingly  chose  the  former.  In  his  estimation, 
church  and  state  were  divine  institutions ;  but  in  a  new  country,  with 
tremendous  possibilities,  they  were  to  be  as  distinct  as  soul  and  body;  and 
as  the  one  was  instituted  for  secular  and  temporal  interests,  so  was  the 
other  for  man's  religious  welfare.  But  as  many  were  not  prepared  for  any 
such  opinion  either  in  reference  to  the  church  or  state,  Mr.  Provoost 
decided  to  sever  his  official  relations  with  his  church  and  abide  the  day 
when  such  unanimity  of  sentiment  would  exist  as  should  in  no  way  affect 
his  influence  as  a  citizen,  or  interfere  with  his  usefulness  as  a  minister. 
For  his  own  personal  happiness,  therefore,  as  well  as  to  avoid  certain 
collisions  with  many  in  his  parish,  having  laid  down  his  charge,  a  year  or 
more  before  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  selected  for  his  new  home  a 
quiet  retreat  in  Columbia  county,  known  as  East  Camp,  to  which  he  retired 
with  his  family. 

The  great  struggle  of  the  revolution  soon  followed,  but  it  brought  to 
the  nation  long-coveted  liberties.  Summarizing  its  results,  so  far  as  it 
related  to  the  church,  it  may  be  said  that  it  secured  its  independence  as 
fully  as  it  had  brought  the  same  happy  boon  to  the  state,  and  established 
forever  the  principle  that  church  and  state  were  different  institutions, 
and  are  to  be  apart  ;  not  that  their  separation  implies  that  God,  as  the 
sovereign  of  both,  can  be  safely  excluded  from  the  constitution  of  either  ; 
but  they  moved  in  different  realms  and  had  different  objects  ;  and  that 
the  church  flourished  far  better  when  free  from  the  trammels  of  the  state, 
as  did  the  state  when  liberated  from  the  bondage  of  the  church. 

During  the  progress  of  the  war  Mr.  Provoost  lived  for  the  most  part 
in  his  coveted  retirement,  and  only  occasionally  exercised  the  duties  of 
his  calling.  His  professional  labors  were  confined  chiefly  to  some  of  the 
vacant  parishes  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  though  his  voice  now 
and  then  was  heard  in  the  pulpits  in  Albany,  Hudson,  and  Poughkeepsie. 
At  the  latter  place  he  preached  in  behalf  of  Rev.  Mr.   Beardsley  the  con- 
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secration  sermon,  on  his  assuming  the  rectorship  of  Christ  Church,  Christ- 
mas day,  1774.  To  the  request  that  he  allow  himself  to  stand  as  delegate 
to  the  provincial  congress,  and  be  chaplain  of  the  convention,  then  about 
to  convene  for  framing  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  New  York,  he 
respectfully  declined;  as  he  did  also  in  this  same  year,  1777,  the  rector- 
ship of  the  Church  of  St.  Michael,  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  in 
1782  the  same  position,  which  had  been  proffered  by  the  vestry  of 
King's  Chapel,  Boston.  But  in  his  sequestered  home  he  was  not  idle. 
Being  of  a  studious  temperament,  and  never  more  happy  than  when 
among  his  books,  they  became  at  once  his  companions  and  the  inspiration 
of  many  a  later  purpose.  Many  early  prints  were  found  upon  his 
shelves,  in  which  he  took  unwonted  delight.  While  well  versed  in  classic 
lore  and  fond  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  no  careless  student  of  phys- 
ical science,  he  had,  however,  a  special  love  for  nature,  her  secrets  and 
her  teachings,  which  his  quiet  surroundings  greatly  enhanced.  To  that 
botanical  classic,  Historia  Plant  arum,  which  he  first  met  while  a  student 
at  Cambridge,  he  made  an  elaborate  index,  and  appended  to  it  observa- 
tions upon  p^nts  that  fell  under  his  immediate  vision.  His  aptness  in 
language  was  quite  phenomenal,  and  to  his  knowledge  of  the  classics  he 
added  French,  German,  and  Italian ;  and  many  were  the  hours  which 
he  passed  in  rendering  into  English  verse  favored  hymns  in  these  lan- 
guages and  in  translations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  a  new  field  presented  itself  to  Mr.  Pro- 
voost,  and  one  upon  which  he  was  willing  to  enter,  though  involving 
great  personal  labor  and  responsibility.  The  struggle  for  national  inde- 
pendence had  wrought  a  vast  change  in  the  church  as  well  as  the 
state,  requiring  unexampled  wisdom  for  proper  adjustment.  Among  the 
earliest  official  acts  of  Trinity  Church  at  this  time  was,  as  has  been 
intimated,  an  application  to  the  legislature  of  the  state  to  make  such 
alterations  in  the  charter  of  its  corporation  as  to  render  it  more  conform- 
able to  the  constitution  of  the  state.  Contemporaneous  with  this,  an 
offer  was  extended  to  Mr.  Provoost  to  become  rector.  This  invitation 
was  dated  and  accepted  April  22,  1784;  the  same  year  he  received 
the  appointment  of  regent  of  the  university  of  New  York. 

When  he  entered  anew  upon  parochial  duties  he  found  himself  con- 
fronted with  grave  difficulties.  The  war  had  left  a  deadly  blight  upon 
the  tone  and  temper  of  the  people,  deeply  affecting  them  morally  as 
well  as  spiritually.  The  community  at  large  was  in  a  certain  sense 
demoralized.  Historic  truth  demands  the  assertion  that  never  did  ini- 
quity so  universally  abound,  nor  were  there  ever  before  freed   in   the   city 
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of  New  York  more  corroding  evils  than  when  Mr.  Provoost  became  once 
more  officially  identified  with  the  religious  interests  of  the  city  as  citi- 
zen and  minister.  Whether  religious  or  irreligious  forces  were  in  the 
ascendant  was  not  debatable.  During  the  struggle  for  liberty,  religion 
and  morals  had  experienced  as  powerful  a  check  as  science  and  the  indus- 
tries of  the  nation  ;  and  under  the  holy  name  of  patriotism  some  applied 
to  religion  the  very  same  principles  for  which  such  full  sacrifice  had  been 
made  for  the  state.  French  legislation,  generalship,  and  sympathy  of 
the  few  years  previous  had  introduced  French  license  and  infidelity;  and 
just  what  the  inglorious  reign  of  Louis  XV.  had  produced,  and  which 
also  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  failed  to  stem,  and  which  culminated  in 
a  formal  deposition  of  Christianity,  with  the  canonization  of  freedom, 
was  receiving  full  recognition.  Atheistical  and  deistical  clubs  discussed 
not  how  newly  obtained  liberty  of  conscience  and  worship  could  be  most 
safely  exercised,  but  how  could  these  dearly  bought  boons  be  used  as  a 
license  for  unbridled  thought,  and  selfishness  become  invested  with  a  new 
incarnation.  The  press  also  was  fully  as  active  and  poisonous.  Condor- 
cet,  Volney,  Tindal,.  and  others  were  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich,  and  often  proved  to  be  the  only  reading  known  to  the 
masses.  Nor  was  sectarianism  any  the  less  offending.  Not  that  the  va- 
rious religious  organizations  were  then  suffering  from  violent  internal  dis- 
sensions, or  engaged  in  formulating  new  creeds,  but  wayward  followers 
had  become  connected  with  them  who  considered  themselves  inspired  to 
expound  the  Bible  and  to  give  it  its  truthful  interpretation.  Yet  their 
real  purpose  was  the  enthronement  of  civil  liberty,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  radicalism,  and  the  dissemination  of  those  principles  which  enter 
so  largely  into  Jacobinism. 

Unhappily  the  Episcopal  Church,  locally  as  well  as  in  the  country  at 
large,  was  hardly  less  troubled  than  the  people.  As  the  war  had  brought 
about  changes,  social  and  moral,  in  the  community,  so  did  its  results  demand 
a  new  adjustment  in  affairs  ecclesiastical.  The  history  of  this  period  is 
now  too  well  known  for  any  wisely  to  affirm  that  the  English  church  as  a 
church  was  friendly  to  the  cause  of  liberty  as  exhibited  by  the  revolution- 
ists; or  that  her  clergy,  with  but  few  exceptions,  were  not  disloyal  ;  they 
were ;  nor  could  they  well  have  been  otherwise  without  serious  com- 
promises. Commissioned  as  they  had  been  by  a  state  church,  their  very 
credentials  demanded  fidelity  to  that  state,  and  the  war  had  plainly  set- 
tled that  there  was  no  room  in  the  colony  for  a  church  inherently  inter- 
woven with  any  state.  The  need,  therefore,  of  re-defining  its  relations  to 
the  state  was  most  apparent. 
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Accordingly,  in  harmony  with  this  purpose,  a  preliminary  meeting  of 
delegates  representing  the  clergy  and  laity  from  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania  was  called  for  May  11,  1784,  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jer- 
sey, for  such  action  in  reference  to  their  ecclesiastical  condition  as  the  war 
had  forced  upon  them.  This  meeting  was  well  attended  ;  and  though  there 
is  no  record  of  the  presence  of  Mr.  Provoost,  he,  however,  approved  of  its 
object  and  was  appointed  a  member  of  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  continental  representation  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  for  the 
better  management  also  of  other  concerns  relating  to  its  usefulness.  Out 
of  this  gathering  as  a  seed  has  come  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America  as 
now  manifest,  with  its  thousands  of  clergy  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
communicants.  The  year  before  this  Connecticut  and  Maryland  had  convo- 
cations contemplating  a  similar  purpose.  But  as  the  meeting  at  New 
Brunswick  was  tentative  rather  than  specific,  it  was  subsequently  deter- 
mined that  a  full  convocation  of  the  church,  if  possible,  be  held  in  the  city 
of  New  York  in  October,  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  the  church's  needs, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  frame  definite  plans  involving  its  extension.  At 
this  meeting  Mr.  Provoost  was  present  and  contributed  much  to  its  interest. 
It  resulted  in  an  acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  for  closer  union  among 
the  scattered  churches,  in  declaring  its  independence  as  a  church,  in  defin- 
ing the  status  of  the  laity,  and  in  affirming  the  importance  of  securing  epis- 
copal succession  from  England  and  the  needs  for  confirmation ;  in  brief,  to 
lay  down  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  general  constitution.  But  there 
was  not  that  unanimity  of  opinion  which  might  have  been  looked  for.  Its 
disturbing  force  proved  to  be  none  other  than  Mr.  Provoost,  no  doubt 
growing  out  of  the  election  the  previous  year  of  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury  to 
the  office  of  bishop.  This  unfriendliness  was  partially  political  in  its  origin. 
Mr.  Seabury  being  atory  and  Mr.  Provoost  a  whig,  the  latter  could  not  dis- 
cover why  one  who  had  arrayed  himself  so  manifestly  against  the  liberties 
of  the  country,  and  who  had  served  as  chaplain  among  its  enemies,  now 
that  the  war  had  been  concluded  should  be  exalted  to  leadership  and 
become  invested  with  authority  withheld  from  others  equal  in  intelligence 
and  piety.  Later,  doubt  upon  the  validity  of  Mr.  Seabury's  consecration  to 
the  bishopric  increased  this  feeling.  The  deliberations  of  this  body,  how- 
ever, were  an  advance  on  the  previous  convention  ;  but  as  much  had  been 
left  incomplete  a  new  convention  was  called,  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  the 
following  year,  in  September,  1785,  for  further  legislation. 

At  this  assembly  "  the  fundamental  principles  "  were  considered,  and 
formally  approved,  with  two  limitations.  While  this  legislation  was  most 
important,  and  tended  to  a  proper  understanding  among  the  churches  as  to 
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their  rights,  and  furnished  a  broader  basis  for  action,  measures  were  taken 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  report  a  draft  of  a  constitution,  to 
which  should  be  assigned  also  the  duty  of  preparing  the  necessary  altera- 
tions in  the  liturgy.  As  this  legislation  involved  momentous  interests  and 
the  decisions  reached  must  necessarily  give  a  positive  shape  to  the  future 
of  the  church,  fourteen  members  of  clergy  and  laity  were  appointed  to 
consider  it,  with  Mr.  Provoost  as  chairman  ;  and,  still  later  in  its  delibera- 
tions, the  further  duty  was  assigned  of  preparing  "  a  plan  for  obtaining  the 
consecration  of  bishops,  together  with  an  address  to  the  most  reverend  the 
archbishops  and  the  right  reverend  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England 
for  that  purpose  ;  "  to  report  as  early  as  practicable.  Though  the  questions 
herein  involved  were  root  questions,  with  the  assistance  of  his  colleagues, 
Mr.  Provoost  promptly  reported  upon  them,  and  after  receiving  free  dis- 
cussion, their  action,  with  some  modifications,  was  accepted,  and  for  the 
time  became  the  consensus  of  the  church. 

The  relations  of  Mr.  Provoost  to  the  varied  propositions  now  under 
consideration  by  the  church  were  very  close.  True,  some  measures  he 
preferred  should  have  been  far  more  positive  and  exclusive ;  but  his 
opposition  did  not  arise  from  any  hostility  to  the  church  itself,  or  what 
it  claimed  to  represent,  as  from  a  distrust  of  the  opinions  of  some  who 
had  been  unfriendly  to  the  state  in  its  hours  of  severest  need.  His  was 
an  opposition  to  persons,  not  to  things ;  he  was  anxious  that  the  affairs  of 
a  reconstructed  church,  under  a  new  government,  should  be  molded  by 
those  who  had  been  in  sympathy  with  that  government ;  and  that  funda- 
mental errors  in  state  concerns  might  possibly  effect  wise  legislation  in 
church  polity.  The  letter  addressed  to  the  foreign  bishops,  rehearsing  the 
desire  of  the  church  to  retain  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  to 
accept  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  with  modifications  suited  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  and  desiring  the  episcopate,  received  his  signature.  He 
believed  that  if  the  needed  machinery  could  be  wisely  adjusted  to  the 
demands  of  the  hour,  there  awaited  the  church  a  far  greater  success  in  the 
near  future  than  the  most  hopeful  dare  prophesy.  Among  "  the  funda- 
mental principles"  of  the  convention  of  1785  was  a  resolution  to  so  mod- 
ify the  prayer  book  as  to  have  it  fully  adapted  to  the  new  order,  as  now 
demanded  by  the  recent  changes  in  the  government.  Mr.  Provoost  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  committee,  with  such  subdivision  of  its  mem- 
bership as  might  give  the  greatest  efficiency  to  its  object.  Many  sugges- 
tions and  emendations  were  made  by  the  committee,  which  were  ratified 
by  the  convention  ;  but  as  time  did  not  favor  the  completeness  of  the 
work,  its  consideration  was  subsequently  referred  to  a  joint  committee  for 
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further  action,  and  ultimately  its  publication.  Their  labors,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  unacceptable,  and  the  publication  most  infelicitous  ; 
even  the  mild  and  courteous  William  White  of  Pennsylvania  confessed 
the  failure,  and  regarded  the  purpose  contemplated  in  its  preparation  had 
not  been  attained.  Unfortunately,  it  opened  up  preferences  and  preju- 
dices which  for  a  time  had  been  smothered,  and  awakened  an  independ- 
ence of  thought  most  fatal  when  unity  was  so  much  desired.  It  also  led 
many  to  question  the  utility  and  permanence  of  what  had  already  been 
done,  and  opened  a  way  for  those  jealousies  and  criticisms  so  soon  to 
appear,  and  which,  during  this  constructive  period  of  the  church,  were  fol- 
lowing its  successive  movements. 

At  the  diocesan  convention  of  1786  Mr.  Provoost  was  elected  to  the 
bishopric  of  New  York.  His  claims  and  fitness  for  this  position  must 
have  been  generally  admitted,  since  his  election  was  made  by  the  simple 
resolution — "  Resolved,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Provoost  be  recommended  for 
episcopal  consecration."  As  no  ballot  was  taken,  it  is  not  known  with 
what  unanimity  this  position  was  extended  to  him  ;  still  less,  if  any  were 
opposed.  This  spontaneous  action  of  the  diocese  being  confirmed  by  the 
convention  held  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  October  11,  1786,  the  vestry  of 
Trinity  Church  took  immediate  action,  and  requested  him  to  proceed  with 
the  least  possible  delay  to  England  for  the  required  consecration.  As 
this  action  of  his  vestrymen  accorded  with  his  own  views,  in  company  with 
his  former  and  intimate  friend,  Rev.  William  White,  who  had  just  been 
elected  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  on  Thursday,  the  2d  of  November,  he 
departed.  Previous  to  embarking,  however,  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  D.D.  A  prosperous  voyage  of  only 
eighteen  days,  the  quickest  then  known,  brought  him  to  the  old  city  of 
Falmouth,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  London.  His  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  Mr.  John  Adams,  then  the  American  ambassador,  were  duly 
honored ;  and  he  was  presented  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  and  later  on  to  the  king.  It  was  not  till  the  following 
February  that  he  presented  himself  at  Lambeth  for  consecration.  The 
services  were  held  in  this  historic  chapel,  now  so  thoroughly  identified 
with  the  history  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  presented 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Rev.  John  Moore,  D.D.,  by  the 
Rev.  William  Markham,  D.D.,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who,  with  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Moss,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hincliff, 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  united  in  the  imposition  of  hands  and  giv- 
ing the  apostolic  benediction.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Drake,  one  of  the  pri- 
mate's chaplains,  preached  a  sermon  from  1   Cor.  xiv.  40 — "let  all  things 
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be  done  decently  and  in  order " — while  another  chaplain  read  the 
prayers. 

Such,  very  briefly,  were  the  happy  circumstances  under  which  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Provoost  received  his  commission,  and  became  the  first  bishop 
of  the  diocese  of  New  York.  Authoritatively  ordained  to  the  highest 
clerical  position  in  the  gift  of  his  countrymen,  Bishop  Provoost  deter- 
mined at  once  to  lose  no  time  in  preparing  for  his  homeward  journey; 
accordingly,  the  evening  following  his  consecration,  in  company  with  his 
brother  bishop,  White,  he  left  London  for  Falmouth,  reaching  it  on  the 
ioth  ;  but  from  delays  beyond  his  control,  he  was  not  able  to  leave  port 
till  the  17th.  The  afternoon  of  Easter  Sunday,  April  8,  found  him  once 
more  in  the  harbor  of  New  York. 

Bishop  Provoost  immediately  resumed  his  duties  at  Trinity  Church, 
blending  in  harmonious  proportions  those  of  bishop  and  rector.  He  re- 
gretted that  in  his  absence  so  little  progress  had  been  made,  either  in  pro- 
viding the  church  with  her  needed  equipment,  or  in  solving  the  numerous 
problems  which  the  recent  change  in  the  government  had  plainly  presented. 
Honest  efforts  had  been  put  forth,  an  extensive  correspondence  inaugurat- 
ed, and  representative  minds  had  been  free  in  expressing  opinions ;  but 
concentration  of  action  and  union  of  purpose  were  lamentably  deficient. 
In  fact,  jealousies  that  formerly  were  local  had  well-nigh  become  universal, 
and  some  had  assumed  such  bitterness  that  the  devout  seriously  questioned 
whether  it  ever  would  be  possible  to  establish  episcopacy  in  the  land,  and 
give  it  that  oneness  which  its  very  genius  unquestionably  demanded.  The 
character  of  the  liturgy,  accommodating  the  prayer-book  to  the  civil  con- 
stitution of  the  newly  United  States,  and  the  polity  of  the  church,  were 
the  more  prominent  themes;  and  opinion  as  to  their  final  status  was  as 
diversified  as  were  the  homes  of  the  disputants.  Into  the  midst  of  the 
discussion  of  these  and  like  questions  vital  in  character,  relating  to  the 
very  framework  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  Bishop  Provoost  had 
now  come,  and  towards  their  solution  was  to  contribute  his  part.  His  hand 
is  traceable  in  much  of  the  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  the  period.  While 
some  of  his  actions  might  be  challenged,  no  one  familiar  with  the  existing 
demoralization  will  impute  to  him  disloyalty  to  the  church  of  his  love,  or 
charge  him  either  with  insincerity  of  purpose  or  maliciousness  in  action. 
His  antagonisms  had  conviction  for  their  base,  and  his  prevailing  desire 
was  the  welfare  of  the  church.  His  enmity  to  certain  known  proposals 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  vindictiveness,  but  to  the  unquestionable  truth 
that  there  are  times  when  ecclesiasticism  is  to  subserve  patriotism,  and 
the  permanence  of   a   state  is  not   to  be   jeopardized  in  establishing   a 
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church.  As  Bishop  Provoost  was  a  pronounced  federalist,  and  the  war  had 
resulted  in  a  federation  of  states,  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate  was 
received  with  satisfaction  by  all  interested  in  the  new  order  of  events;  and 
many  high  in  the  state  as  in  the  church  extended  to  him  their  fervent  con- 
gratulations. At  the  first  convention  of  the  church  following  his  return, 
an  address  was  presented  to  him  expressing  approval  of  his  mission  to 
England  and  "  confidence  in  his  integrity  and  piety,  his  love  of  peace  and 
order,  and  his  unremitted  endeavors  for  the  advancement  of  true  religion 
and  virtue  ;  and  rejoicing  that  the  distinguished  honor  of  filling  one  of  the 
first  episcopal  chairs  in  these  United  States  had  been  conferred  on  a 
character  so  truly  amiable."  His  interests  in  education,  at  this  same 
period,  were  made  manifest  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  appointing  him 
a  trustee,  1787,  of  Columbia  College;  while  the  general  government,  on  the 
termination  of  the  old  confederation  of  1789,  and  on  the  organization  of 
the  new  congress  under  the  present  constitution,  acknowledged  his  patriot- 
ism by  electing  him  chaplain  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  ordinations  of  Bishop  Provoost,  though  not  so  frequent  as  those  of 
his  contemporary  Bishop  White,  were,  however,  fully  as  influential.  The 
first  receiving  this  rite  at  his  hands  was  the  Rev.  Richard  Henry  Moore, 
July  17,  1787,  as  deacon;  his  last,  the  admission  of  Rev.  John  Henry 
Hobart  to  the  priesthood,  April,  1801.  The  first  cornerstone  he  was  per- 
mitted to  lay,  as  bishop,  was  at  the  rebuilding  of  Trinity  Church,  August 
21,  1788,  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  great  conflagration  in  1776; 
his  last  was  on  the  building  of  St.  Mark's  Church  in  the  Bowery,  April 
25»  1795  ;  and  when  these  edifices  were  ready  for  worship  they  were  the 
first  and  last  which  he  dedicated;  the  former,  March  25,  1790,  the  latter, 
May  19,  1799.  His  first  consecration  took  place  at  the  convention  which 
met  in  New  York,  September  17,  1790;  when  the  Rev.  Thomas  John 
Claggett,  D.D.,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  episcopate  by  the  diocese  of 
Maryland,  received  the  imposition  of  hands.  As  Bishop  Provoost  was  the^ 
presiding  bishop  he  was  consecrator,  bishops  Seabury,  White,  and  Madison 
assisting;  his  last  act  in  conferring  the  episcopate  was  in  joining  Bishop 
White  as  consecrator,  and  Bishop  Jarvis,  in  Trinity  Church,  May  9,  181 1, 
at  the  elevation  of  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Hobart  and  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Viets  Griswold  as  fellow  co-laborers. 

As  the  combined  duties  of  bishop  and  rector  proved  too  severe  a  strain 
upon  his  health,  which  was  affected  also  by  the  death  of  his  wife  and  the 
ingratitude  of  a  son,  he  resigned  his  rectorship  September  8,  1800;  this 
step  was  merely  preparatory  to  his  resigning  his  bishopric  scarcely  a  year 
later,  September  3,  1801.     The  house  of  bishops,  however,  declined  to  ac- 
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cept  his  resignation,  as  they  preferred  by  far  that  he  be  aided  by  an 
assistant.  Accordingly,  the  election  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Moore  relieved 
him  of  his  duties  and  secured  for  him  the  retirement  he  earnestly 
coveted.  His  subsequent  years  were  passed  in  comparative  seclusion. 
Physically  Bishop  Provoost  was  under  a  cloud,  which  none  knew,  not  even 
himself,  how  soon  its  wrath  would  burst  upon  him.  As  years  advanced, 
apoplectic  symptoms  became  more  and  more  marked,  and  he  died  sud- 
denly on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  September  6,  181 5,  at  his  home,  261 
Greenwich  street,  New  York  city. 

Bishop  Provoost  possessed  very  strong  convictions,  and  labored  to  im- 
press them  upon  his  associates  as  well  as  upon  every  service  with  which  he 
became  connected.  Truth,  duty,  and  righteousness  were  too  important 
factors  to  be  compromised  or  to  receive  other  than  bold  recognition.  His 
unassumed  piety  and  love  for  the  church  none  can  ever  question,  any 
more  than  his  loyalty  to  the  country  of  his  birth,  with  whose  construct- 
ive period  he  was  so  intimately  allied.  As  his  days  of  active  life  were 
passed  in  troublous  times — times  that  threatened  the  very  life  of  what  he 
held  most  dear — it  would  be  most  unusual  were  not,  now  and  then,  an  act 
observed  which,  midst  calmer  surroundings,  perhaps  would  not  be  ap- 
proved, and  a  dogmatism  of  thought  and  purpose  almost  censurable  ;  but 
measured  by  the  circumstances  of  his  day,  every  seeming  deflection  is 
capable  of  just  explanation.  His  opposition  to  many  church  measures, 
followed  so  perseveringly  by  their  advocates,  did  not  have  its  rise  in  per- 
sonal ill-will  or  indifference  to  the  questions  involved,  but  in  a  supreme 
desire  for  other  action  which  he  deemed  better  and  wiser  and  which 
promised  greater  permanence.  By  opposing  men  he  believed  he  opposed 
what  they  represented,  and  perseverance  in  what  he  regarded  as  unsup- 
ported by  fact  or  reason  awakened  resentment  toward  its  exponent. 
From  not  a  few  he  experienced  the  same  treatment  which  sovereignty  of 
mind  always  awakens.  His  churchmanship  will  ever  remain  undisputed, 
if  by  that  term  is  meant  devotion  to  what  the  church  has  authorized.  As 
he  had  no  selfish  schemes,  ambition  never  disturbed  the  tenor  of  his  life 
or  swerved  him  from  honor  and  rectitude.  Hypocrisy  he  abhorred  with 
the  same  intensity  with  which  he  loved  integrity  and  virtue.  His  first  re- 
tirement from  the  active  duties  of  his  profession,  when  seemingly  he  might 
have  done  much  for  the  church  and  her  people,  is  not  to  be  explained  by 
unconcern  for  her  welfare,  but  in  an  unwillingness  at  such  a  critical  period 
to  imperil  her  usefulness  or  to  bring  upon  her  severe  and  consuming 
prejudices.  The  liturgy  of  the  church  required  that  he  pray  for  his  op- 
pressors ;    but  he  was  conscious  of  a  higher  law,  far  more   binding  than 
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command  to  plead  for  kings  arrayed  against  the  liberties  of  a  people.  As 
a  preacher  he  was  clear,  direct,  and  positive,  and  took  special  pleasure  in 
enforcing  the  practical  teachings  of  the  Scriptures.  He  was  more  of  an 
expositor  than  a  theologian,  and  a  student  of  the  Bible  than  a  critic  of 
its  mysteries.  To  his  brethren  of  other  denominations  he  was  courteous 
and  friendly.  For  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Reformed  Dutch  ministry  he 
had  a  marked  preference,  particularly  for  the  latter,  since  he  received 
through  it  his  baptism. 

His  episcopal  duties  were  rendered  with  dignity  and  solemnity,  and  he 
interested  himself  in  the  labors  of  all  his  clergy,  parishes  receiving  his  con- 
sideration, as  also  their  priests.  His  patriotism  was  unquestioned,  and 
shone  with  no  deceiving  lustre.  He  did  not  trim  his  principles  to  the 
times,  nor  his  conduct  to  harmonize  with  prevailing  prejudice.  Every 
form  of  oppression  was  repugnant  to  his  nature,  tyranny  being  as  repellent 
as  sin,  and  the  absence  of  patriotism  was  disloyalty  to  God.  His  connec- 
tion with  Washington  was  interesting.  In  1789,  after  his  inauguration 
as  our  first  president,  in  Wall  street,  he  proceeded  on  foot,  attended  by 
the  entire  company  present,  to  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  where  he  was  received  by 
Bishop  Provoost,  who  immediately  engaged  in  religious  exercises,  invoking 
the  blessing  of  God  especially  on  the  first  ruler  of  the  nation.  When, 
several  years  afterward,  the  sad  information  came  of  Washington's  death, 
Bishop  Provoost  called  together  the  vestry  of  his  church,  and  the  following 
action  was  taken :  "  Ordered,  that,  in  consideration  of  the  death  of  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Washington,  the  several  churches  belonging  to  this  corpo- 
ration be  put  in  mourning" — a  record  penned  by  the  bishop's  own  hand. 

It  is  a  fact  for  the  curious  to  ponder  over,  that  the  generals  of  the 
highest  grade  in  both  armies  during  the  revolutionary  war  averaged  nearly 
two  hundred  pounds  in  weight ;  Bishop  Provoost  was  to  be  found  in  this 
class.  Though  inclined  to  corpulency  and  of  medium  height,  he  was  easy 
in  manner  and  at  home  in  every  form  of  polished  society.  His  full,  round 
face  indicated  freeness  of  living,  but  he  never  forgot  his  Christian  charac- 
ter nor  tarnished  his  robes  with  the  follies  of  society.  His  remains  lie  in 
Trinity  churchyard,  awaiting  the  morn  of  the  resurrection. 


A  CHARACTER  SKETCH  OF  MR.  GLADSTONE* 

The  greatest  living  champion  of  justice  and  right,  of  honor  and  free- 
dom, of  peace  and  good-will,  the  greatest  commoner  of  the  century,  the 
Grand  Old  Man  does  not  owe  his  reputation,  popularity,  and  influence  to 
adventitious  circumstances.  His  is  a  unique  personality,  which  makes  him 
the  mightiest  force  in  English  politics.  Satirized,  lampooned,  caricatured, 
abused,  hated,  he  is  nevertheless  the  most  popular  man  in  the  empire — 
respected,  honored,  admired,  loved.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  in  1886,  speaking 
of  this  foremost  English  minister  and  statesman,  said  :  "  Mr.  Gladstone,  I 
believe,  is  popular  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  as  never  minister 
was  popular  before.  He  was  popular  as  a  leader  of  the  party  on  a  former 
occasion,  but  his  popularity,  though  great  as  compared  with  the  popular- 
ity of  other  ministers,  fell  far  short  of  the  popularity  enjoyed  by  him  at 
the  present  time.  The  people  of  this  country,  amid  all  the  vilification 
that  has  been  heaped  upon  his  head,  recognize  in  that  man  the  greatest 
orator  and  most  illustrious  genius  who  has  ever  served  his  country,  and 
they  do  not  intend  that  any  amount  of  vilification  or  abuse  shall  cause 
them  to  have  anything  but  an  enhanced  opinion  of  him." 

Three  times  and  for  twelve  years  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  prime  min- 
ister, not  a  mere  locum  tenens,  an  empty  name,  but  a  real,  bona  fide  min- 
ister, as  were  Walpole  and  Pitt  and  Peel.  His  ministry  of  1868- 1874 
has  been  called  the  golden  age  of  liberalism.  The  election  of  1874,  the 
first  general  election  held  under  the  ballot,  showed  a  popular  verdict  in 
favor  of  the  conservatives,  and  Gladstone  went  to  Windsor  and  tendered 
to  the  queen  the  resignation  of  himself  and  colleagues.  This  defeat  can 
scarcely  be  considered  a  surprise.  There  had  been  reform  after  reform, 
almost  to  surfeiture,  and  each  separate  measure  clashed  with  some  special 
interest  and  slighted  the  amour  propre  of  some  section  or  constituency. 
Besides,  the  non-conformists,  who  were  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
liberal  party,  were  much  offended  by  the  education  act.  The  general 
election  of  1880,  including  the  Mid-Lothian  campaign,  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  whole  history  of  popular  elections  in  the  empire,  gave  the  largest 
return  of  liberal  members  to  the  house  of  commons  that  had  occurred 
since  the  days  of  the  first  reform  bill.     Mr.  Disraeli,  now  Lord  Beacons- 

*  Extracts  from  the  recently  issued  volume,  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  by  Hon.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry,  LL.D. ,  late  United  States  Minister  to  Spain. 
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field,  surrendered  the  seals  of  office.  The  queen  sent  for  Lord  Granville 
and  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  to  form  a  ministry.  The  noble  lords 
sent  for  would  not  undertake  the  formation  of  government,  and  frankly 
told  her  majesty  that  the  prime  minister  had  been  designated  by  the 
people.  The  victory  was  not  only  for  liberalism,  but  for  Mr.  Gladstone 
personally,  and  to  have  set  aside  or  defeated  the  voice  of  the  people  would 
have  been  impolitic  or  dangerous. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  exceptional  ascendency  is  due  to  both  mental  and 
moral  qualities.  Earnestness  and  veraciousness  pervade  his  whole  life  ; 
he  loves  the  causes  which  he  espouses,  and  enters  with  heartiest  sympa- 
thy into  what  will  better  the  moral,  social,  and  industrial  condition  of 
the  people.  With  keen  sensitiveness  he  responds  to  the  emotions  and 
interests  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  When  the  queen  offered  him  an 
earldom — the  same  rank  as  that  to  which  his  illustrious  rival,  Disraeli, 
was  raised  in  1876 — he  declined  to  merge  his  name  into  an  insignificant 
territorial  title,  preferring  not  to  put  himself  out  of  sympathy  with  those 
from  whom  he  gets  his  true  patent  of  nobility. 

There  is  something  apart  from  his  vast  and  ready  information,  his  ver- 
satility of  intellect,  his  administrative  genius,  his  entrancing  eloquence, 
which  has  given,  and  enabled  him  to  retain,  such  hold  upon  the  popu- 
lar mind  and  heart.  The  people  love  and  follow  because  they  have 
unquestioning  and  unstinted  confidence  in  his  sincerity  and  integrity,  his 
want  of  self-seeking,  his  disinterestedness.  No  statesman  rivals  him  in  his 
capacity  for  awakening  popular  enthusiasm  without  appealing  to  passion 
or  prejudice.  He  dares  to  array  himself  against  the  demands  of  the  hour, 
to  stand  up,  if  alone,  for  the  right  and  the  just  and  the  enduring;  and  yet 
the  people  cling  because  they  admire  his  political  sagacity  and  trust  his 
popular  sympathies  and  unswerving  rectitude.  Indignation,  satire,  crush- 
ing ridicule  are  at  his  command,  but  he  never  lets  personal  animosity  or 
the  injustice  of  his  adversaries  control  his  public  conduct. 

To  a  high-born  lady,  railing  at  Mr.  Gladstone,  John  Bright  suddenly 
turned  and  said  :  "  Has  your  son  [he  was  standing  beside  them]  ever  seen 
Mr.  Gladstone?"  "  No,"  was  the  surprised  answer.  "Then  take  him  at 
once  to  see  the  greatest  Englishman  he  is  ever  likely  to  look  upon." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  life  has  been  full  and  active  ;  he  has  been  no  recluse, 
nor  has  he  confined  himself  to  politics.  In  every  movement  of  his  times  he 
has  been  a  participant,  in  social,  religious,  artistic,  horticultural,  scientific, 
archaeological,  literary,  philosophical,  charitable.  An  untiring  student,  a 
rapid  and  omnivorous  reader,  a  conscientious  and  painstaking  investiga- 
tor of  every  subject  and  question   that  may  require   from   him  consider- 
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ation  or  action,  he  is  approachable,  affable,  sociable,  and  has  a  large  circle 
of  acquaintances  and  friends.  His  extraordinary  capacity  for  work  is  the 
result  of  industry,  habit,  health,  method,  and  economy  which  takes  care 
of  the  odds  and  ends  of  time.  The  instinct  of  order  runs  through  all  his 
work,  and  his  system  is  so  thorough  that  he  gets  the  maximum  of  work  out 
of  his  secretaries  and  co-laborers.  His  industry  is  unflagging.  When  he 
visited  the  Paris  Exposition  he  saw  everything,  seemed  to  be  doing  nothing 
but  enjoying  himself,  and  yet  found  time  to  write  a  long  article  on  Italy 
and  the  Triple  Alliance.  When  he  last  went  to  Italy  for  quiet,  rest,  and 
recuperation,  he  found  time  for  social  engagements  and  speeches  in  Italian, 
exhausted  two  large  trunkfuls  of  books  he  carried  from  England,  wrote  a 
review  of  an  Italian  book  and  a  magazine  article  before  he  returned. 

His  memory  and  power  of  acquisition  are  prodigious,  and  he  speaks 
and  writes  with  fluency.  As  an  orator  he  is  more  accomplished  than  as  a 
writer.  His  voice  is  clear,  rich,  flexible,  sonorous,  and  at  his  command. 
He  thinks  on  his  legs,  has  a  rare  faculty  of  adaptedness  to  his  audience, 
abounds  in  felicitous  illustration,  rarely  indulges  in  humor,  pours  out  in 
exhaustless  abundance  long  sentences,  and  sometimes,  when  thoroughly 
aroused,  rises  to  lofty  eloquence  and  bears  onward  his  auditory  by  a  resist- 
less flood.  His  vacations  he  generally  spends  with  his  family  at  Hawarden, 
near  Chester,  where  he  entertains  much  company.  A  friend,  several  times 
his  guest,  informs  me  that  he  opens  his  letters  and  catalogues  his  corre- 
spondence for  himself  at  an  early  hour.  Near  nine  o'clock,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  he  attends  morning  worship  at  the  church,  sometimes  reading 
the  service  ;  about  ten,  breakfasts,  lingering  at  the  table  and  talking  for  an 
hour ;  then  repairs  to  his  library,  leaving  it  only  for  luncheon  ;  later  in  the 
afternoon  he  walks  for  an  hour,  and  happy  is  the  person  who  shares  with 
him  this  exercise.  Returning,  he  lays  aside  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  uses 
his  axe  in  felling  a  tree  or  cutting  up  one  previously  felled  ;  thence  to  din- 
ner, and  afterwards  to  drawing-room  until  about  eleven,  when  he  retires, 
and  he  has  the  gift  to  sleep  at  will  and  sleeps  soundly.  He  is  an  accom- 
plished player  on  the  piano,  is  fond  of  Scotch  airs  and  ballad  music,  and 
after  exciting  debate  or  heavy  official  duties  returns  home  and  solaces  his 
overtaxed  brain  by  playing  such  music  as  secures  repose  and  comfort. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


GOVERNOR    MERRIWET  IER    LEWIS 
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The  country  which  Governor  Lewis  explored  is  now  broader  in  extent 
and  richer  in  products  than  many  of  the  empires  of  Europe.  Its  products 
have  revolutionized  trade  and  commerce,  and  its  citizens  take  rank  in  all 
that  is  progressive  with  the  most  advanced  peoples  of  the  world.  About 
the  centre  of  the  county  of  Lewis  in  Tennessee — a  county  named  in  his 
honor — in  the  midst  of  wild  and  romantic  scenery,  surrounded  only  by 
the  native  growth  of  the  forest  and  where  but  few  travelers  pass,  there 
stands  a  gray  stone  monument  composed  of  native  rock,  with  a  shaft  of 
limestone  in  imitation  of  a  giant  of  the  forest  untimely  broken.  This 
monument  was  erected  in  the  year  1848,  to  the  memory  of  Merriwether 
Lewis,  by  the  general  assembly  of  Tennessee.  It  stands  on  the  crest  of  a 
broad,  high  ridge,  with  deep  gorges  running  east  and  west,  and  near  the 
spot  where  he  came  to  his  death  by  his  own  hands.  Its  entire  height  is 
twenty-five  feet,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing.  It  gives 
the  place  and  date  of  his  birth,  a  brief  history  of  his  career,  and  a  quota- 
tion from  Mr.  Jefferson  on  his  character. 

Merriwether  Lewis  was  born  on  the  18th  day  of  August,  1774,  near  the 
town  of  Charlottesville,  Albemarle  county,  Virginia.  His  father,  William 
Lewis,  was  the  youngest  of  five  sons.  Colonel  Robert  Lewis,  of  Albemarle 
county,  the  fourth  son,  commanded  one  of  the  regiments  first  raised  in 
Virginia  and  placed  on  the  continental  establishment.  John  Lewis,  one 
of  his  father's  uncles,  was  a  member  of  the  king's  council  before  the  Rev- 
olution ;  another  of  them,  Fielding  Lewis,  married  a  sister  of  General 
Washington.  Merriwether  lost  his  father  when  he  was  quite  young,  and 
continued  some  years  under  the  care  of  his  mother.  At  thirteen  he  was 
placed  at  a  Latin  school,  where  he  remained  five  years,  when  he  returned 
home  and  took  charge  of  his  mother's  farm.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the  body  of  militia  called  out  by  Washington  on 
occasion  of  the  discontents  produced  by  the  excise  laws  in  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States.  From  this  he  was  removed  to  the  regular  serv- 
ice, and  received  an  appointment  as  lieutenant  in  the  line.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-three  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy,  and  was  soon  after  made 
paymaster  of  his   regiment.     About  this  time,  and  during   Mr.  Jefferson's 
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residence  in  Paris,  John  Ledyard,  of  Connecticut,  arrived  there  with  the 
object  of  engaging  a  mercantile  company  in  the  fur  trade,  in  which,  how- 
ever, he  failed.  He  had  accompanied  Captain  Cook  on  his  voyage  to  the 
Pacific  ocean,  and  he  distinguished  himself  for  his  valor  and  endurance. 

Mr.  Jefferson  proposed  to  him  to  make  his  way  by  land  to  Kamtchatka, 
embark  in  a  Russian  vessel  for  Nootka  sound,  pass  into  the  latitude  of 
Missouri  and  thence  into  the  United  States.  Mr.  Ledyard  was  pleased 
with  the  suggestion,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  obtained  from  Baron  de  Grimm, 
M.  P.,  of  Saxe-Gotha,  the  special  agent  of  the  Russian  government,  then 
residing  in  Paris,  permission  from  the  empress  of  Russia  for  him  to  pass 
through  her  territories  with  an  assurance  of  protection.  Ledyard  left 
Paris  and  proceeded  to  St.  Petersburg  after  the  empress  had  left  there  for 
Moscow.  Procuring  a  passport  from  one  of  the  ministers,  he  left  St. 
Petersburg,  but  was  compelled  to  take  up  his  winter  quarters  about  two 
hundred  miles  from  Kamtchatka.  While  making  preparations  to  resume 
his  journey  in  the  spring  he  was  arrested  by  an  officer  of  the  empress,  put 
in  a  close  carriage  and  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Poland,  where  he  was  set 
down  and  left.     Thus  ended  this  expedition. 

In  1792  Mr.  Jefferson  conceived  the  idea  of  setting  on  foot  a  subscrip- 
tion to  employ  some  competent  person  to  explore  this  same  region  in  the 
opposite  direction  ;  that  is,  by  ascending  the  Missouri  river,  crossing  the 
Stony  or  Rocky  mountains,  and  descending  the  nearest  river  to  the  Pa- 
cific ocean.  At  this  time  Captain  Lewis  was  stationed  at  Charlottesville, 
Virginia,  on  recruiting  service,  and  he  solicited  Mr.  Jefferson  to  obtain  for 
him  the  appointment.  It  being  important  that  the  person  engaged  should 
have  a  single  companion  only  (it  being  thought  that  a  large  number  would 
excite  alarm  among  the  Indians),  Mr.  Andre  Michoux,  a  botanist,  and 
author  of  the  Flora  Bore  all- Americana  and  of  Histoire  des  Chenes  d '  Amer- 
ique,  was  employed  as  his  companion.  Captain  Lewis,  having  received  his 
instructions,  set  out  in  company  of  Mr.  Michoux,  and  had  proceeded  as 
far  as  Kentucky  when  Mr.  Michoux  was  overtaken  by  an  order  from  the 
French  minister  to  relinquish  the  expedition,  and  by  this  means  the  sec- 
ond attempt  for  exploring  that  region  was  defeated. 

In  1803,  the  act  of  congress  establishing  trading-houses  with  the 
Indians  being  about  to  expire,  President  Jefferson,  in  a  confidential  mes- 
sage to  congress,  recommended  some  modification  of  the  law  and  its 
extension  to  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  Missouri.  The  message  recom- 
mended that  an  exploring  party  be  sent  out  to  trace  the  Missouri  river 
to  its  source  ;  to  cross  the  highlands  and  follow  the  best  water  communi- 
cation to  be  found   from  thence  to    the  Pacific  ocean.     The  proposition 
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met  the  approval  of  congress,  and  a  sum  of  money  was  voted  to  put  it 
into  execution.  Captain  Lewis  had  been  serving  for  two  years  previous 
to  the  passage  of  this  act  as  private  secretary  to  President  Jefferson,  and 
immediately  on  its  passage  he  applied  to  the  President  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  director  to  the  expedition.  "  Knowing  him  from  long  and  intimate 
association  "  [we  quote  the  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson]  "  to  have  courage 
undaunted,  possessing  a  firmness  and  perseverance  of  purpose  which 
nothing  but  impossibilities  could  divert  from  its  direction,  careful  as  a 
father  of  those  committed  to  his  charge,  yet  steady  in  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  discipline,  intimate  with  the  Indian  character,  customs,  and 
principles,  ...  I  could  have  no  hesitation  in  confiding  the  enterprise 
to  him."  Mr.  Jefferson,  thinking  it  necessary  that  Captain  Lewis  should 
have  associated  with  him  some  person  of  known  competence,  and  to  whom 
in  the  event  of  any  accident  to  him  the  direction  of  the  enterprise  might 
be  confided,  Mr.  William  Clarke,  brother  of  General  George  Rogers 
Clarke,  was  appointed,  and  received  the  commission  of  captain. 

Full  instructions  in  writing  having  been  furnished,  President  Jefferson 
also  wrote  and  delivered  him  a  letter,  as  follows: 

"  United  States  of  America,  Washington,  July  4,  1803. 
To  Captain  Merriwether  Lewis : 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  journey  you  are  about  to  take  for  the  discovery  of 
the  course  and  source  of  the  Missouri,  and  for  the  most  convenient  water 
communication  from  thence  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  your  party  being  small, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  you  will  encounter  considerable  dangers  from  the 
Indian  inhabitants.  Should  you  escape  those  dangers  and  reach  the 
Pacific  ocean,  you  may  think  it  imprudent  to  hazard  a  return  the  same 
way,  and  be  forced  to  seek  a  passage  round  by  sea  in  such  vessels  as  you 
may  find  on  the  western  coast  ;  but  you  will  be  without  money,  without 
clothes,  and  other  necessaries,  as  a  sufficient  supply  cannot  be  carried  from 
hence.  Your  resource,  in  that  case,  can  only  be  in  the  credit  of  the 
United  States,  for  which  purpose  I  hereby  authorize  you  to  draw  on 
the  secretaries  of  state,  of  the  treasury,  of  war,  and  of  the  navy  of  the 
United  States,  according  as  you  may  find  your  drafts  most  negotiable,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  moneys  or  necessaries  for  yourself  and  men  ;  and 
I  solemnly  pledge  the  faith  of  the  United  States  that  these  drafts  shall  be 
paid  punctually  at  the  date  at  which  they  are  made  payable.  I  also  ask 
of  the  consuls,  agents,  merchants,  and  citizens  of  any  nation  with  which 
we  have  intercourse  or  amnesty,  to  furnish  you  with  those  supplies  which 
your  necessities  may  call   for,   assuring  them    of   honorable   and  prompt 
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retribution  ;  and  our  consuls  in  foreign  ports,  where  you  may  happen  to 
be,  are  hereby  instructed  and  required  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  to  you 
in  whatsoever  may  be  necessary  for  procuring  your  return  back  to  the 
United  States.  And,  to  give  more  entire  satisfaction  and  confidence  to 
those  who  may  be  disposed  to  aid  you,  1,  Thomas  Jefferson,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  have  written  this  letter  of  general  credit 
for  you  with  my  own  hand,  and  signed  it  with  my  name. 

Thomas  Jefferson, 
President  of  the   United  States  of  America." 

The  draft  of  instructions  for  that  expedition  gave  full  details  of  the 
instruments  to  be  carried  for  measurement  and  observation,  etc.  It  recited 
that  the  object  of  the  mission  had  been  communicated  to  the  ministers  in 
Washington  of  France,  Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  country  of 
Louisiana  having  been  ceded  by  Spain  to  France,  a  passport  from  the 
minister  of  France  had  been  obtained.  It  further  stated  that  the  object 
of  the  mission  was  to  explore  the  Missouri  river  and  such  principal 
streams  of  it  as,  by  its  course  and  communication  with  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  ocean,  whether  the  Columbia,  Oregon,  Colorado,  or  any  other 
river,  might  offer  the  most  direct  and  practicable  water  communication 
across  the  continent  for  the  purpose  of  commerce.  It  was  directed  that 
operations  should  be  begun  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  river  ;  that 
observations  of  latitude  and  longitude  should  be  taken  at  all  remarkable 
points  on  the  river  ;  that  the  course  of  the  river  between  points  of  obser- 
vation should  be  supplied  by  points  of  the  compass,  the  log-line,  and  by 
time  corrected  by  the  observations  themselves.  The  interesting  points 
of  the  portage  between  the  heads  of  the  Missouri  and  the  water  offering 
the  best  communication  with  the  Pacific  ocean  were  directed  to  be  fixed 
by  observation,  and  the  course  of  that  water  to  the  ocean  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  the  Missouri. 

Special  instructions  were  given  to  the  director  of  the  expedition  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  names  of  the  nations  of  Indians  he 
should  encounter  and  their  numbers.  He  was  also  to  inquire  and  ascer- 
tain the  extent  of  their  possessions  ;  their  relations  with  other  tribes  or 
nations  ;  their  language,  traditions,  monuments  ;  their  ordinary  occupa- 
tions in  agriculture,  fishing,  hunting,  war,  arts,  and  the  implements  for 
these  ;  their  food,  clothing,  and  domestic  accommodations  ;  the  diseases 
prevalent  among  them,  and  the  remedies  they  use  ;  the  moral  and 
physical  circumstances  which  distinguish  them  from  known  tribes;  pecu- 
liarities in   their  laws,  customs,  and   dispositions  ;    articles   of   commerce 
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they  had  or  lacked,  and  the  state  of  morality  and  religion  among  them. 
Should  any  of  the  influential  chiefs  or  any  of  the  tribes  desire  to  visit  the 
United  States,  they  were  to  be  brought  at  the  public  expense,  and 
promised  instruction,  if  they  desired  it,  in  such  arts  as  might  be  use- 
ful to  them.  It  was  directed  that  some  matter  of  the  kine-pox  be 
carried,  and  the  Indians  be  informed  of  its  use  and  efficacy.  Instruc- 
tions were  given  to  gather  information  of  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
country  watered  by  the  branches  of  the  Missouri,  and  especially  on  its 
southern  side  ;  and  that  if  the  expedition  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
Pacific  ocean,  information  should  be  sought  as  to  whether  the  furs  of 
those  parts  might  not  be  collected  as  advantageously  at  the  head  of  the 
Missouri  as  at  Nootka  sound,  or  any  point  on  that  coast.  It  was 
also  suggested  that  as  far  up  the  Missouri  as  the  white  settlements  ex- 
tended it  would  probably  be  found  that  some  sort  of  intercourse  existed 
between  them  and  the  Spanish  posts  of  St.  Louis,  opposite  Cahokia,  or 
St.  Genevieve,  opposite  Kaskaskia. 

Thus  fully  equipped  and  instructed  for  his  arduous  undertaking, 
Captain  Lewis  left  Washington  on  the  5th  of  July,  1803,  and  proceeded 
at  once  to  Pittsburgh,  where  many  of  the  articles  prepared  and  fitted  for 
the  use  of  the  expedition  had  been  forwarded.  The  men  to  accompany 
him  were  to  be  selected  from  the  military  posts  on  the  Ohio  river. 
Many  causes  conspired  to  retard  the  movement  of  the  expedition,  among 
which  not  the  least  was  the  difficulty  of  navigation  down  the  Ohio. 
Hence  the  party  did  not  arrive  at  Cahokia  until  the  season  was  too 
far  advanced  to  enter  the  Missouri  with  safety,  and  the  movement  was 
delayed  until  the  succeeding  spring  or  summer.  Accordingly,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  spring  of  1804,  due  preparation  having  been  made,  the 
party  started  forth  on  their  arduous  and  hazardous  expedition.  It  con- 
sisted of  Captain  Lewis,  Captain  Clarke,  nine  young  men  from  Kentucky, 
and  a  negro  servant  of  Captain  Clarke. 

Captain  William  Clarke,  second  in  the  expedition,  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia, August  1,  1770.  In  1784  his  father  removed  to  Kentucky  and 
settled  on  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Louisville.  Having  become 
acquainted  with  the  modes  of  Indian  warfare  at  an  early  age,  he  was 
appointed,  when  eighteen  years  old,  an  ensign,  and  at  once  entered  on 
active  duty.  In  March,  1792,  he  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  of  infantry, 
and  was  promoted  in  the  following  year  to  the  place  of  adjutant  and  quar- 
termaster, but  resigned  in  July,  1796,  on  account  of  his  health.  He  soon 
afterward  moved  to  St.  Louis,  and  in  1803  was  appointed  by  President  Jef- 
ferson a  lieutenant  of  artillery,  with  orders   to  join    Captain   Lewis  in  his 
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western  expedition.  We  may  here  sum  up  briefly  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  In  1806  he  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  of  artillery.  President 
Jefferson  subsequently  appointed  him  a  lieutenant-colonel,  but  the  ap- 
pointment was  negatived  by  the  senate.  He  resigned  in  1807,  and  was 
appointed  brigadier-general  of  the  militia  for  the  territory  of  Upper 
Louisiana.  In  1813  President  Madison  appointed  him  governor  of  Mis- 
souri territory,  which  position  he  held  and  filled  with  great  credit  until  the 
organization  of  Missouri  as  a  state  in  1821.  He  was  then  nominated  for 
governor  against  his  consent,  and  was  defeated  in  the  election.  In  May, 
1822,  President  Monroe  appointed  him  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs, 
which  he  held  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  St.  Louis, 
September  I,  1838. 

The  little  party  commenced  their  journey  by  slowly  ascending  the  then 
unexplored  Missouri  river,  and  after  the  severest  labor  and  many  suffer- 
ings and  dangers  reached  the  country  of  the  Mandans,  where  they  spent 
the  seeond  winter,  in  latitude  47  degrees  and  21  minutes  north.  On  the 
2d  of  April,  1805,  they  resumed  their  movement  up  the  Missouri,  and 
reached  the  Great  Falls  about  the  middle  of  June.  Above  the  falls,  to- 
ward the  last  of  July,  they  reached  a  point  where  three  streams,  nearly 
equal  in  size,  converged  into  one.  These  they  named  Jefferson,  Madison, 
and  Gallatin,  in  honor  of  the  President,  secretary  of  state,  and  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury.  From  this  point  they  ascended  the  Jefferson,  the 
largest  of  the  three  streams,  and  the  northern  branch,  to  its  source.  Pro- 
curing horses  and  a  guide  from,  the  Shoshone  Indians,  in  the  month  of 
August  they  struck  for  the  mountains  and  traveled  through  them  until 
the  22d  of  September,  when  they  entered  the  plains  of  the  great  west- 
ern slope.  On  the  7th  of  October  they  embarked  in  canoes  on  the  Koos- 
koosky,  a  left  branch  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  on  the  15th  of  November 
reached  the  mouth  of  that  great  river. 

In  their  journeyings  they  had  now  traveled  over  four  thousand  miles 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri.  They  passed  the 
third  winter  in  an  intrenched  camp  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Columbia 
river,  and  on  the  23d  of  March,  1806,  broke  up  camp  and  began  to  re- 
ascend  the  Columbia  river.  Finding  the  ascent  of  the  river  perilous  and 
very  laborious,  they  left  their  boats  on  the  2d  of  May  and  traversed  the 
country  across  the  mountains  on  horseback  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
suffering  many  hardships  and  privations,  and  subject  at  all  times  to  great 
danger.  They  at  last  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Missouri  river  on  the  12th 
of  August,  and  reached  St.  Louis  on  the  23d  of  September,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  two  years  and  four  months. 
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Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  sketch  of  Governor  Lewis,  speaking  of  the  return 
of  the  expedition,  says:  "Never  did  a  similar  event  excite  more  joy 
through  the  United  States.  The  humblest  of  its  citizens  had  taken  a  lively 
interest  in  the  issue  of  this  journey,  and  looked  forward  with  impatience 
to  the  information  it  would  furnish.  Their  anxiety,  too,  for  the  safety  of 
the  corps  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  excitement  by  lugubrious  rumors 
circulated  from  time  to  time  on  uncertain  authorities,  and  contradicted  by 
letters  or  other  direct  information  from  the  time  they  had  left  the  Mandan 
towns,  on  their  ascent  up  the  river  in  April  of  the  preceding  year,  1805, 
until  their  actual  return  to  St.  Louis." 

In  the  month  of  February,  1807,  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke  reached 
Washington  city,  congress  being  then  in  session.  An  act  was  soon  passed 
granting  to  each  of  them  and  their  companions  the  donation  of  lands  which 
had  been  promised  them  and  which  they  so  richly  deserved  from  their 
country,  as  a  reward  for  their  toils  and  dangers,  and  in  recognition  of  the 
great  service  they  had  rendered  the  government.  Captain  Lewis  was  soon 
after  appointed  governor  of  Louisiana,  with  his  coadjutor,  Captain  Clarke, 
as  general  of  its  militia. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  Governor  Lewis  reached  St.  Louis.  On  his 
arrival  there  he  found  the  territory  almost  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  distracted 
by  feuds  and  quarrels  among  the  officers,  and  the  people  greatly  discon- 
tented. Mr.  Jefferson  says  :  "  He  determined  at  once  to  take  sides  with 
neither  party,  but  to  use  every  endeavor  to  conciliate  and  harmonize  them. 
The  even-handed  justice  he  administered  to  all  soon  established  a  respect 
for  his  person  and  authority,  and  perseverance  and  time  wore  down  animos- 
ities and  reunited  the  citizens  again  into  one  family." 

Governor  Lewis  had  been  subject  from  early  life  to  fits  of  despondency 
or  melancholy,  a  disease  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father.  His 
affairs  rendering  it  necessary  for  him  to  visit  Washington,  he  proceeded 
down  the  river  to  the  third  Chickasaw  bluff,  the  present  site  of  the  city 
of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  with  a  view  of  continuing  his  journey  on  to  New 
Orleans,  and  thence  by  a  coasting  vessel.  Mr.  Neely,  who  was  the  agent 
of  the  United  States  with  the  Chickasaw  Indians,  having  arrived  at  the 
bluff  about  this  time,  found  the  governor  quite  indisposed  and  showing 
evident  occasional  symptoms  of  derangement  of  mind.  Rumors  of  a  war 
with  England  were  then  prevalent,  and,  fearing  the  loss  of  his  papers, 
among  which  were  the  vouchers  of  his  accounts  with  the  government  and 
the  journal  of  his  western  expedition,  he  changed  his  determination  of  pro- 
ceeding down  the  river  and  started  westward  through  the  Chickasaw 
country,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Neely  and  his  French  valet.     After  passing 
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the  Tennessee  river  about  one  day's  journey,  two  of  their  horses  were  lost, 
which  caused  Mr.  Neely  to  halt,  Governor  Lewis  proceeding  on  his  way, 
with  a  promise  to  stop  and  await  Mr.  Neely 's  arrival  at  the  house  of  the 
first  white  inhabitant  he  should  find  on  the  road.  Leaving  Mr.  Neely,  the 
remainder  of  the  party  proceeded  on  their  journey,  and  stopped  at  the 
residence  of  a  Mr.  Grinder.  Mr.  Grinder  being  absent  from  home,  his  wife 
became  alarmed  at  the  symptoms  of  derangement  she  discovered  in  Gov- 
ernor Lewis,  and  for  some  time  refused  to  give  her  consent  to  allow  him 
to  pass  the  night  there,  but  he  finally  prevailed  on  her  to  give  her  consent. 
The  house  was  a  double  log-cabin,  with  a  hall  between  the  two  rooms; 
Governor  Lewis  occupied  one  of  the  rooms  ;  Mrs.  Grinder  the  other. 
About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  Mrs.  Grinder  heard  the  sound  of  the 
discharge  of  a  pistol,  and  very  soon  afterward  Governor  Lewis  called  to 
her  to  bring  him  some  water.  Although  the  request  was  made  in  a  pleas- 
ant and  polite  manner,  she  was  afraid  to  leave  her  room,  and  did  not  go. 
Very  soon  the  sound  of  another  pistol-shot  was  heard,  and  on  entering  the 
room  Governor  Lewis  was  found  dead  in  bed  with  a  bullet-hole  under  the 
chin,  and  leading  up  to  and  through  the  skull.  Thus  passed  away  Merri- 
wether  Lewis,  a  man  of  culture,  bravery,  and  integrity,  and  to  whose 
energy  and  determined  bravery  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  reliable 
information  respecting  the  greatest  and  most  prosperous  parts  of  our 
country,  destined  to  be  the  site  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  to  contain 
within  a  short  period  a  people  happy  and  prosperous,  and  outnumbering 
in  population  some  of  the  oldest  and  grandest  empires  of  the  world. 
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Washington,  D.  C. 


THE    BEWITCHED    CHILDREN    OF    SALEM,   1692 

BEGINNINGS   OF  THE   WITCHCRAFT   TRAGEDY 

Among  the  most  active  in  the  Salem  witchcraft  delusion,  and  in  whose 
house  the  strange  doings  originated  which  began  the  persecution,  was  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Parris.  In  early  life  he  had  been  a  merchant  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  on  changing  his  livelihood  from  commerce  to  the  gospel, 
showed  a  most  thrifty  not  to  say  grasping  nature  in  all  agreements  per- 
taining to  salary.  The  "  afflicted  children "  whose  mischief  broadened 
into  the  tragedy  which  is  the  saddest  page  of  our  American  history  were  : 
Elizabeth  Parris  aged  nine ;  Abigail  Williams,  her  cousin,  aged  eleven  ; 
Ann  Putnam  aged  twelve ;  Mary  Walcott,  Mercy  Lewis,  and  Elizabeth 
Hubbard  aged  seventeen  ;  with  Elizabeth  Booth,  Susannah  Sheldon,  Mary 
Warren,  and  Sarah  Churchill,  two  of  whom  were  servants  in  the  families 
of  those  they  accused. 

These  young  persons  having  no  dancing  class  or  skating  rinks  to  enliven 
their  time,  had  beenwhiling  away  the  winter  evenings  of  1691  and  1692  by 
meeting  at  Mr.  Parris'  house  and  practicing  palmistry  and  other  magic 
arts,  which,  even  in  this  steady  age,  are  more  calculated  to  disturb  the 
mind  than  to  strengthen  it.  It  is  not  very  surprising  that  such  young 
brains,  created  in  a  period  when  supernatural  beings  were  accepted  by  the 
wisest,  should  become  excited  into  a  state  of  frenzy  by  their  own  disor- 
dered wills.  We  have  heard  much  in  our  generation  of  the  license  and 
importance  allowed  to  Young  America  as  he  perambulates  his  own  and 
foreign  lands;  but  it  must  be  owned  that  Young  America  as  he  lay  in  his 
cradle  contrived  to  turn  the  world  about  him  upside  down  in  a  way  he 
would  not  presume  to  do  now  that  he  is  half-grown. 

Behold  the  three  children  first  named  putting  into  practice  the  lit- 
tle tricks  they  had  just  learned.  "  They  would  creep  into  holes  and  under 
chairs,  put  themselves  into  odd  postures,  make  antic  gestures,  and  utter 
loud  outcries  and  ridiculous,  incoherent,  and  unintelligible  expressions." 
Soon  the  attention  of  the  family  was  attracted.  We  can  almost  fancy 
them  saying,  u  What  ails  the  children  !  "  Having  attracted  notice,  we 
can  readily  believe  that  their  strange  doings  became  more  violent,  particu- 
larly as  the  effect  on  the  parental  mind  was  not  of  an  admonitory  nature, 
but  expressed  bewilderment  and  dismay.     So  the  poor  troubled  parents, 
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not  knowing  what  distressed  the  children,  did  just  what  we  do  now — sent 
for  the  doctor  ;  and  Griggs  was  the  name  of  the  medical  man  who  caused 
more  woe  than  any  since.  The  whole  trouble  might  be  laid  to  the  door  of 
the  physician,  who,  not  comprehending  either  maladies  or  humankind, 
solemnly  and  promptly  ascribed  the  symptoms  he  did  not  understand  to 
causes  no  one  else  understood,  and  yet  believed  in — witchcraft.  If  children 
in  our  times  should  perform  any  strange  capers  not  ascribable  to  either 
teething  or  measles,  the  family  doctor  called  in  would  shake  his  head  as 
gravely,  but  pronounce  the  trouble  an  evident  result  of — indigestion. 

Primitive  people  have  always  thought  that  what  they  did  not  compre- 
hend must  be  explained  by  supernatural  agents,  the  phenomena  in  the 
heavens,  or  any  of  nature's  unrevealed  secrets  in  the  earth  beneath.  The 
savage  tribes  in  the  heart  of  Africa  to-day,  to  whom  the  effects  of  chemi- 
cals or  our  simplest  modern  inventions  are  shown,  are  greatly  terrified, 
and  may  be  brought  to  terms  instantly  by  the — to  them — plain  evidences 
of  the  power  of  wonder-working  spirits. 

At  first,  doubtless,  the  antics  of  the  young  girls  whom  Doctor  Griggs 
pronounced  bewitched  were  the  result  of  wanton  mischief,  with  that  mor- 
bid desire  to  create  a  sensation  which  has  been  the  fatal  flaw  in  so  many 
female  characters.  Mr.  Parris  and  the  Putnam  parents,  however,  instead 
of  feeling  that  the  case  demanded  a  rod,  were  deeply  impressed  by  the 
serious  situation,  and  tried  to  mend  the  matter  by  fasting  and  prayers. 
Neighboring  ministers  were  called  in,  and  the  girls  performed  before  them, 
doubtless  improving  the  quality  of  the  acting  at  each  rehearsal.  Fervent 
prayers  did  not  avail  much  here  ;  the  ministers  were  horror-stricken  and 
agreed  with  the  physician  that  the  unfortunates,  from  this  time  called 
••'  afflicted  children,"  must  indeed  be  under  the  influence  of  the  devil. 

They  did  not  at  first  accuse  any  one  ;  very  likely  they  never  thought 
of  doing  so  until  it  was  suggested  to  them.  But  being  besought  for  name 
or  names  they  cried  out:  "  Good,"  "  Osburn,"  "  Tituba."  Just  here  the 
mischief  ceased,  and  the  misery  began  which  deepened  into  darkness. 

On  the  29th  of  February,  1692,  warrants  were  duly  issued  against  Sarah 
Good,  Sarah  Osburn,  and  the  Indian  servant  (of  Mr.  Parris)  Tituba,  who 
doubtless  had  had  many  weird  tales  of  sorcery  prevalent  in  her  native 
tribe  to  tell  the  young  people. 

The  persecution  of  persons  for  witchcraft  lasted  until  September  22, 
1692,  when  the  last  executions  took  place.  The  storm  was  then  over, 
though  the  air  was  not  clear  of  threatened  danger  until  May,  1693. 

Caroline  E.  Upham's   Salem  Witchcraft  in  Outline. 


MINOR   TOPICS 
THE    ROYAL    COUPLE    OF    ROUMANIA 

HISTORY    MORE    ROMANTIC    THAN    FICTION 

One  of  the  youngest  of  the  kingdoms  that  have  arisen  in  Europe  during  the 
last  half  century  is  Roumania.  The  present  king  was  twenty-seven  years  old 
when  the  rulership  was  offered  him,  and,  after  consultation  with  Prince  Bismarck, 
who  approved  of  his  giving  it  a  trial — while  warning  him  that  Roumania  was  a 
difficult  country  to  govern  on  account  of  its  semi- Asiatic  customs,  and  that  he 
must  not  forget  he  was  a  Hohenzollern — he  proceeded  to  his  post.  This  was  in 
1866.  From  the  Sovereigns  and  Courts  of  Europe,  recently  published  by  the 
Appletons,  we  quote  the  following :  "  The  fine  soldierly  bearing,  the  personal 
courage,  the  dark  skin,  eyes,  and  beard  of  Prince  Charles,  who,  strange  to  say, 
though  a  Hohenzollern,  is  not  fair,  impressed  his  subjects  favorably  ;  and  so  did 
the  energy  he  at  once  displayed  in  setting  his  realm  in  order.  Still,  after  a  while 
people  fretted  a  little  under  his  Prussian  rigidity,  and  it  was  felt  instinctively  that 
a  softer  influence  was  needed  to  mitigate  the  monarch's  involuntary  harshness, 
which  springs  from  no  innate  hardness  but  from  inborn  northern  inflexibility  of 
temperament. 

After  three  and  a  half  years  of  struggles  with  great  political  difficulties,  strug- 
gles in  which  he  was  nobly  victorious,  Prince  Charles  set  forth  to  woo,  in  order 
that  the  softer  elements  might  also  be  introduced  into  his  reign.  His  aim  was  to 
obtain  the  hand  of  one  of  the  most  highly  gifted  princesses  in  all  Europe,  who 
years  before  had  fallen  involuntarily  into  his  arms.  If  it  be  true  to  say  cherchez 
la  femme  wherever  a  domestic  tragedy  occurs,  may  it  not  be  equally  true  to  apply 
the  saying  when  we  see  a  country  well-ruled,  content,  and  prosperous  ?  The 
moral  and  social  development  of  a  country  is  largely  due  to  woman,  especially  in 
these  latter  days.  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Roumania  has  certainly  proved  the  good 
genius  of  her  country,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  her  renown  has  almost  swamped 
that  of  her  husband.  When  the  world  speaks  of  Roumania,  it  thinks  rather  of 
its  queen  than  its  king. 

And  the  truth  of  this  is  beyond  question.  That  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern,  an 
alien,  an  unimaginative  and  inflexible  Prussian,  has  been  able  to  retain  the  throne, 
that  he  has  overthrown  intrigues,  confounded  conspiracies,  that  he  has  gained,  if 
not  the  love,  at  least  the  sincere  respect  of  his  subjects,  is  due  in  great  part  to  the 
lady  who  sits  beside  him,  and  who,  a  queen  in  the  best  and  richest  sense  of  the 
word,  has  made  his  paths  smooth,  and  has  won  the  hearts  of  all  that  come  in  con- 
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tact  with  her.  A  lovable  woman  truly,  one  of  those  magnetic  presences  to  whom 
our  hearts  go  out  at  first  sight,  we  know  not  why,  in  whom  a  true  and  noble 
womanhood  rises  above  the  factitious  dignity  of  royalty.  Nor  is  it  only  her 
qualities  of  heart  that  make  Queen  Elizabeth  remarkable.  Under  the  pseudonym 
of  Carmen  Sylva,  she  has  made  for  herself  a  certain  position  in  German  literature 
as  poet  and  novelist.     The  story  of  her  life  is  full  of  interest. 

Born  in  1843,  a  daughter  of  Prince  Hermann  of  Wied  and  his  wife,  a  princess 
of  Nassau  (a  couple  of  very  superior  intelligence),  the  little  Elizabeth  belonged  to 
one  of  that  innumerable  class  of  petty  German  princes  whose  estates  are  often 
invisible.  Her  father,  however,  was  regarded  as  a  ruler  ;  his  realm  the  little  area 
of  Wied-neu-Wied  upon  the  Rhine,  where  his  kindliness  and  culture  had  made 
him  and  his  clever  wife  much  beloved.  Their  only  daughter  was  a  robust,  bright- 
eyed  little  girl,  who  had  to  be  taught  to  read  at  the  age  of  three  in  order  to  keep 
her  occupied,  and  whose  alert  intelligence  was  afterward  trained  with  care  both 
by  her  cultivated  parents  and  by  able  tutors.  She  early  distinguished  herself  by 
her  knowledge  of  languages,  her  passion  for  poetry  and  music,  and  her  genuine 
love  of  the  fine  arts.  Nor  were  the  strictly  feminine  branches  of  education  neg- 
lected. Princess  Elizabeth  learned  to  ply  her  needle  as  deftly  as  her  pen,  her 
cooking-apron  as  well  as  her  drawing-pencil.  But  she  was  by  no  means  merely  a 
studious  child.  Her  lively  animal  spirits  needed  constant  vent,  and  many  a  time 
would  she  manage  to  get  outside  the  park,  gather  the  village  children  about  her, 
and  prove  the  ringleader  of  wild  and  merry  games.  From  the  age  of  five  it  was 
her  ardent  desire — her  ideal — to  be  a  national  school-mistress  ;  and  when  she  was 
not  romping  with  them,  it  was  her  delight  to  gather  the  village  children  around 
her  and  teach  them  what  she  had  learned  herself.  As  a  mere  child,  her  instincts 
were  toward  independence  and  freedom,  and  to  this  day  conventionality  irks  her. 
Not  until  she  was  seventeen  did  she  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  great  world. 
She  then  paid  a  visit  of  several  months  to  the  court  of  Berlin.  Here  a  romantic 
accident  befell  her.  Rushing  down  the  stairs  one  day  with  her  usual  impetuosity, 
she  slipped,  and  would  have  fallen  to  the  bottom,  had  not  a  gentleman,  who  was 
ascending  at  the  same  moment,  caught  her  in  his  arms.  It  was  a  fall  laden  with 
unexpected  consequences,  for  she  had  fallen  into  the  arms  of  her  future  husband. 
But  the  young  princess  evinced  an  almost  savage  dislike  to  matrimony,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  all  proposals  of  marriage  made  to  her  replied  :  '  I  do  not  want  to  marry 
unless  I  can  be  queen  of  Roumania,  for  down  there,  there  is  still  something  left 
for  me  to  do.'  This  remark  was  made  to  silence  her  friends,  for  at  that  time  there 
was  no  kingdom  of  Roumania. 

We  cannot  know  if  for  several  years  she  ever  gave  a  thought  to  the  gallant  cava- 
lier who  was  the  hero  of  her  staircase  adventure.  But  Prince  Charles  had  not  for- 
gotten her,  and  three  years  after  his  election  as  ruler  (in  October,  1869)  he  unex- 
pectedly appeared  at  the  castle  on  the  Rhine,  and  reminded  Princess  Elizabeth  of 
the  desire  she  once  expressed  to  reign  over  Roumania.     If  she  still  cherished  that 
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wish,  it  was  in  her  power  to  gratify  it — his  hand  and  heart  were  hers.     Thus  it 
came  about  that  one  of  Princess  Elizabeth's  fairy  tales  assumed  real  shape. 

In  1 88 1,  by  popular  desire,  the  princedom  was  raised  to  a  kingdom,  and  in 
May  the  couple  were  solemnly  crowned,  the  royal  diadem  being  fashioned  out  of 
iron  made  from  Turkish  guns  taken  at  Plevna.  In  graceful  allegorical  fashion, 
Queen  Elizabeth  has  told  the  story  of  her  country — the  struggles  and  difficulties 
it  underwent  before  it  could  take  its  place  among  its  jealous  elder  brethren.  The 
little  tale  is  called  Puiu  !  that  word  being  Roumanian  for  My  soul,  my  darling  ! 
and  is  the  name  those  proud  Latins  of  the  East  give  their  cherished  country." 


THE    FOUR    NEW    YORK    REGIMENTS 

Mr.  L.  S.  Lobdell  of  New  Orleans  has  presented  to  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  a  curious  memento  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  consisting  of  a  broadside 
printed  at  New  York  in  August,  1775,  showing  the  state  of  the  four  regiments 
raised  by  order  of  the  provincial  congress  for  the  continental  service.  The 
paper  came  into  the  possession  of  the  donor  from  his  father's  mother,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  Major  John  Little  of  Johnstown,  Montgomery  county,  New 
York,  an  officer  himself  of  the  Revolutionary  army  who  commanded  the  forces  at 
that  post  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Mohawks  under  Brant  and  Johnson. 

State  of  the  Four  Regiments  raised  in  the  Colony  of  New  York,  for 
the  Continental  Service,  and  the  Order  of  their  Rank. 

First  Regiment.  4th.  William  Goforth,  captain. 

James  W.  Payne,  1st  lieutenant. 
Alexander  McDougall,  colonel.  Ranald  S.  McDougall,  2d  lieutenant. 

Rudolphus  Ritzema,  lieutenant  colonel.  5th.  Jacob  Cheesman,  captain. 
Herman  Zedwitz,  major.  Aaron  Austin,  1st  lieutenant. 

John  Brogdon,  adjutant.  John  Houston,  2d  lieutenant. 

,  chaplain.  6th.   Richard  Varick,  captain. 

William  Tap,  quartermaster.  John  Copp,  1st  lieutenant. 

Daniel  Gano,  2d  lieutenant. 

ist.  Frederick  V.  Weisenfels,  captain.  7th.  Gershom  Mott,  captain. 

John  A.  McDougall,  ist  lieutenant.  Benjamin  Peltort,  ist  lieutenant. 

Richard  Piatt,  2d  lieutenant.  Timothy  Hughes,  2d  lieutenant. 

2d.   Marinus  Willett,  captain.  8th.  John  Quackenboss,  captain. 

William  Gilleland,  ist  lieutenant.  Jonathan  Pearcy,  ist  lieutenant. 

Leonard  Bleecker,  2d  lieutenant.  Garret  Van  Wagenen,  2d  lieutenant. 

3d.  John  Johnston,  captain.  9th.  Benjamin  Ledger,  captain. 

William  Brown,  ist  lieutenant.  Digby  Odium,  ist  lieutenant. 

Abraham  E.  Brasher,  2d  lieutenant.  James  M.  Hughes,  2d  lieutenant. 
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ioth.  David  Lyon,  captain. 

Matthias  Clarke,  ist  lieutenant. 
John  Beekman,  2d  lieutenant. 
John  L.  Lynn,  surgeon. 
Hunlock  Woodruff,  ist  mate. 

,  2d  mate. 

Second  Regijnent. 
Goose  Van  Schaick,  colonel. 
Peter  Yates,  lieutenant-colonel. 
Peter  Gansevoort,  Jr.,  major. 
Henry  Van  Woerdt,  quartermaster. 

,  chaplain. 

John  Tillman,  adjutant. 
ist.  John  Fisher,  captain. 

Benjamin  Evans,  ist  lieutenant. 

Joseph  Fitch,  2d  lieutenant. 
2d.    Cornelius  Van  Dyck,  captain. 

Cornelius  Van  Slyck,  ist  lieutenant. 

Guy  Young,  2d  lieutenant. 
3d.  Barent  I.  Ten  Eyck,  captain. 

Dirk  Hansen,  ist  lieutenant. 

John  G.  Lansing,  2d  lieutenant. 
4th.  John  Fry,  captain. 

Anthony  Van  Veghten,  ist  lieuten- 
ant. 

Matthew  Warmood,  2d  lieutenant. 
5  th.  George  White,  captain. 

Jervis  Mudge,  ist  lieutenant. 

Eleazer  Grant,  2d  lieutenant. 
6th.  Hezekiah  Baldwin,  captain. 

Nathaniel  Rowley,  ist  lieutenant. 

Rosewell  Beebe,  2d  lieutenant. 
7th.  Joseph  McCracken,  captain. 

Moses  Martin,  ist  lieutenant. 

John  Burns,  2d  lieutenant. 
8th.   Elisha  Benedict,  captain. 

William  McCune,  ist  lieutenant. 

Alexander  Brink,  2d  lieutenant. 
9th.  John  Graham,  captain. 

Gideon  King,  ist  lieutenant. 

Nicholas  Van   Rensselaer,  2d  lieu- 
tenant. 


ioth.  Joel  Pratt,  captain. 

Benjamin  Chittendon,  ist  lieuten- 
ant. 
Israel  Spencer,  2d  lieutenant. 
Stephen  McCrea,  surgeon. 

,  mate. 

,  2d  mate. 

Third  Regwiejit, 

James  Clinton,  colonel. 
Cornelius  D.  Wynkoop,  lieutenant  colo- 
nel. 
Henry  Livingston,  Jr.,  major. 
George  Slosser,  adjutant. 

,  chaplain. 

James  Hamilton,  quartermaster. 

ist.   Daniel  Griffin,  captain. 

Benjamin  Marvin,  ist  lieutenant. 

Nathaniel  Norton,  2d  lieutenant. 
2d.    John  Nicholson,  captain. 

David  Dubois,  ist  lieutenant. 

James  Gregg,  2d  lieutenant. 
3d.  John   Hurlbert,  captain. 

John  Davis,  ist  lieutenant. 

William  Havens,  2d  lieutenant. 
4th.  Lewis  Dubois,  captain. 

Elias    Van    Buntschoten,    Jr.,     ist 
lieutenant. 

Andrew  T.  Lawrence,  2d  lieutenant. 
5th.  John  Grenell,  captain. 

Alexander  Ketcham,  ist  lieutenant. 

Samuel  Smith,  2d  lieutenant. 
6th.  Andrew  Billings,  captain. 

Ezekiel  Cooper,  ist  lieutenant. 

John  Langdon,  2d  lieutenant. 
7th.  Jacobus  Bruyn,  captain. 

Thomas  De  Witt,  ist  lieutenant. 

Albert  Pawling,  2d  lieutenant. 
8th.  Daniel  Denton,  captain. 

Balthazer  Dehart,  ist  lieutenant. 

George  Hamilton  Jackson,  2d  lieu- 
tenant. 
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9th.  Elias  Hasbrouck,  captain. 

Cornelius  T.  Jansen,  1st  lieutenant. 
Petrus  Roggen,  2d  lieutenant. 
10th.  Robert  Johnston,  captain. 

Marinus  Goetschius,  1st  lieutenant. 
Philip  Dubois  Bevier,2d  lieutenant. 
Samuel  Cooke,  surgeon. 

,  mate. 

,  2d  mate. 

Fourth  Regiment. 
James  Holmes,  colonel. 
Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  lieutenant-colonel. 
Barnabas  Tuthill,  major. 
Job  Mulford,    adjutant. 

,  chaplain. 

Benjamin  Chapman,  quartermaster. 

1  st.  Henry  B.  Livingston,  captain. 

Jacob  Thomas,  1st  lieutenant. 

Isaac  Paddock,  2d  lieutenant. 
2d.  Joseph  Benedict,  captain. 

Samuel  Sacket,  1st  lieutenant. 

Gould  Bouton,  2d  lieutenant. 
3d.  Nathaniel  Woodward,  captain. 

Abraham  Riker,  1st  lieutenant. 

John  Lawrence,  2d  lieutenant. 


4th.  Rufus  Herrick,  captain. 

Charles  Graham,  1st  lieutenant. 

Jesse  Thompson,  2d  lieutenant. 
5th.  Ambrose  Horton,  captain. 

Samuel  T.  Pell,  1st  lieutenant. 

Isaac  Van  Wert,  2d  lieutenant. 
6th.  Daniel  Mills,  captain. 

Elijah  Hunter,  1st  lieutenant. 

Miles  Oakley,  2d  lieutenant. 
7th.  Jonathan  Piatt,  captain. 

David  Dan,  1st  lieutenant. 

Manning  Bull,  2d  lieutenant. 
8th.  Jacobus  Wynkoop,  captain. 

Anthony  Welph,  1st  lieutenant. 

Thomas  Lefoy,  2d  lieutenant. 
9th.  Jacobus  Rosecrans,  captain. 

Samuel   Van   Veghten,  1st  lieuten- 
ant. 

Thomas  Lee,  2d  lieutenant, 
loth.  David  Palmer,  captain. 

William  Crane,  1st  lieutenant. 

William   Matthewman,   2d    lieuten- 
ant. 

Ebenezer  Haviland,  surgeon. 

,  mate. 

— —  ,  2d  mate. 


Whereas,  The  provincial  congress  of  the  colony  of  New  York  hath  resolved 
and  ordered  as  follows,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  New  York  regiment  be  the  first 
or  senior  regiment  of  the  troops  raised  in  this  colony,  and  take  rank  accordingly  ; 
and  unanimously  approved  of  Alexander  McDougall  for  colonel ;  Rudolphus  Ritz- 
ema  for  lieutenant-colonel,  and  Herman  Zedwitz  for  major  of  the  first  regiment  ; 

That  Goose  Van  Schaick's  regiment  be  the  second  regiment,  and  take  rank 
accordingly  ;  and  unanimously  a'pproved  of  Goose  Van  Schaick  for  colonel,  Peter 
Yates  for  lieutenant-colonel,  and  Peter  Gansevoort,  Jr.,  for  major  of  the  second 
regiment  ; 

That  James  Clinton's  regiment  be  the  third  regiment,  and  take  rank  accord- 
ingly ;  and  unanimously  approved  of  James  Clinton  for  colonel,  Cornelius  D.  Wyn- 
koop for  lieutenant-colonel,  and  Henry  Livingston,  Jr.,  for  major  of  the  third  regi- 
ment ; 

That  James  Holmes's  regiment  be  the  fourth  regiment,  and  take  rank  accord- 
ingly ;  and  unanimously  approved  of  James  Holmes  for  colonel,  Philip  Van  Cort- 
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landt  for  lieutenant-colonel,  and  Barnabas  Tuthill  for  major  of  the  fourth  regi- 
ment ; 

And  Whereas,  the  provincial  congress  have  appointed  a  committee  to  form  and 
determine  the  rank  of  the  captains  and  inferior  officers  in  each  regiment,  and  of 
the  captains  and  inferior  officers  of  the  several  regiments  : 

The  said  committee  being  therefore  met  to  execute  the  powers  to  them  dele- 
gated, unanimously  elected  Colonel  Jacob  Blackwell  chairman  of  the  said  com- 
mittee, and  John  McKesson  for  their  clerk  ; 

And  the  said  committee  having  maturely  and  deliberately  considered  of  the 
rank  of  the  captains  and  inferior  officers  in  each  regiment,  and  of  the  rank  of  the 
captains  and  inferior  officers  of  the  several  regiments,  do  resolve,  agree,  and  order, 
that  the  officers  of  each  respective  regiment  shall  take  rank  and  command  in  their 
respective  regiments,  in  the  order  they  stand  above  numbered  ;  and  that  the  offi- 
cers of  the  several  regiments,  when  they  serve  together,  shall  take  rank  and  com- 
mand according  to  the  seniority  of  their  regiments,  and  their  numbers  in  their 
respective  regiments,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  first  or  highest  in  rank  of  the  first  or  other 
senior  regiment  present  shall  command  the  officers  of  equal  or  inferior  rank  of  any 
other  regiment  present.  That  a  first  captain  in  any  regiment  shall  always  command 
a  second  captain  in  any  other  regiment;  that  the  first  lieutenant  in  the  first  company 
of  the  first  or  other  senior  regiment  then  present,  shall  command  all  the  other  lieu- 
tenants present;  and  the  first  lieutenant  in  any  first  company  of  any  regiment  shall 
command  the  first  lieutenant  in  the  second  company  of  any  other  regiment  then 
present  ;  and  in  the  like  order  throughout  the  whole  of  the  said  four  regiments. 

By  order  of  the  committee, 

Jacob  Blackwell,  Chairman 
Attest:  John  McKesson,  Clerk. 

New  York,  August  4,  1775. 


ARCHEOLOGY    IN    MISSOURI 
II. 

Since  the  notice  of  the  Missouri  Historical  Society's  archaeological  depart- 
ment appeared  in  the  April  number  of  the  Magazine  [xxv.  336],  there  has  been 
added  to  its  cases,  through  the  liberality  of  J.  G.  Chapman  and  George  E.  Leighton 
of  St.  Louis,  the  Patrick  collection,  comprising  about  5,000  specimens  of  consider^ 
able  pecuniary  and  greater  scientific  value. 

Dr.  Patrick  of  Belleville,  Illinois,  began  his  cabinet  about  twenty-five  years 
ago,  limiting  his  selections  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  to  the  finds  of  St.  Clair 
county,  which  adjoins  Madison  county  on  the  south  ;  both  remarkably  rich  in  pre- 
Columbian  monuments  and  remains.     In  the  part  of  the  state  of  Illinois  extending 
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from  opposite  Keokuk  some  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  southwardly,  which 
includes  the  American  bottom  and  the  burial-places  along  the  crests  of  the  bluffs 
that  bound  it  on  the  east,  the  great  Cahokia  mound  and  the  numerous  earth- 
works apparently  connected  with  it,  aboriginal  chipped-stone  industry  appears  to 
have  attained  to  a  higher  development  than  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  ;  its 
products  as  a  whole  being  more  numerous  and  varied,  of  wider  range  in  size,  of 
better  workmanship  and  more  tractable  material.  The  fine  white  chert,  of  which 
the  early  workmen  procured  a  sufficient  supply,  is  more  beautiful  than  hornstone 
or  jasper  or  flint,  and  lends  itself  to  the  chipping  process  almost  as  readily  as  the 
last.  The  polished  stone  implements  surpass  those  of  other  parts  ;  the  axes  of 
Missouri  excepted.  The  northern  counties  of  this  area  are  characterized  archaeo- 
logically  by  certain  forms  of  flaked  flint,  an  abundance  of  small  discoidal  stones, 
and  a  scarcity  of  pottery  ;  the  middle  by  a  variety  of  highly  specialized  chipped 
shapes.  Otherwise,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  there  are  no  striking  differences  in 
the  finds,  except  that  opposite  St.  Louis  seems  to  have  been  the  main  seat  of 
production  of  the  great  flint  agricultural  implements,  plows,  hoes,  and  cultivators 
— well  known  everywhere — and  of  huge  celts  ten  to  fifteen  inches  long.  It  is 
probable  that  the  locality  where  these  celts  were  made,  or  at  least  roughed  out, 
was  near  the  Cahokia  mound. 

The  Patrick  collection  contains  the  best  show  in  the  country  of  the  mound  and 
stone-grave  pottery  of  the  region,  and  a  complete  representation  of  the  chipped 
and  polished  stone  of  St.  Clair  and  Madison  counties. 

This  last  addition  to  the  Missouri  Historical  Society's  museum  appears  to  have 
brought  in  what  was  lacking  to  place  it,  all  things  considered,  in  the  front  rank  of 
kindred  collections  in  the  west. 

O.  W.  Collet 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


ORIGINAL   DOCUMENTS 

DEMONSTRATION   AGAINST   CHARLESTON,  SOUTH   CAROLINA, 

IN    1779 

JOURNAL    OF    BRIGADE    MAJOR    F.    SKELLY 

From  the  original  manuscript  in  the  Abertoff  Collection 
[Contributed  by  Colonel  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  LL.D.] 

"April  1779. 

28th.  British  Army  under  Maj  Gen  Prevost  left  Ebenezar.  First  division  con- 
sisting of  the  L*  Infantry  and  two  Battns  71st  Reg*  embarked  in  flat  Boats  at  Aber- 
corn  cross'd  the  Savannah  River  four  miles  below  Purisburg,  entered  the  swamps 
that  Evening All  night  wading  thro'  them. 

29th.  At  Sunrise  arrived  on  dry  ground  two  miles  from  Purisburg.  The 
honble  Col1  Maitland  commanded  the  first  division.  He  attacked  the  Town  (which 
was  but  poorly  defended)  took  it  by  two  o'clock  this  morning.  Rebels  retreated 
towards  Bee  Creek. 

30th.  The  remainder  of  the  Army  arrived  at  Purisburg.  They  consisted  of 
two  Troops  of  Dragoons,  Grenadier  Comy  of  the  60th  Reg*  two  Batlns  Hessians, 
N  York  Volunt5,  one  Batln  Delancy's,  part  of  Skinner's  Reg*,  two  small  Corps  of 
Carolinians,  and  some  irregulars  &  Indians,  a  detachment  of  Artillery — eight  light 
field  pieces, — and  a  small  Howitz.     Marched  this  evening  to  Turkey  Hill. 

May. 

1st.  Army  remained  at  Turkey  Hill. 

2nd.  L*  Infantry  under  Coln  Maitland  marchd  to  Dupon's. 

3d.  Rest  of  the  Army  joined  near  Dupon's.     Marched  to  Hayward's. 

4th.  Marched  to  Bee  Creek.  A  party  of  the  Rebels  on  the  opposite  side. 
Col1  Maitland  with  the  L*  Infantry  and  two  Compys  71st  Reg*  made  a  detour  to  cut 
them  off.  They  retired  too  soon.  The  whole  crossd  Bee  Creek.  Pursued  the 
Rebels  under  Gen1  Moultrie  to  Cousehatche  River.  They  crossd  the  River,  burnt 
the  bridge  and  made  a  trifling  stand  on  the  opposite  side.  They  killed  and 
wounded  four  of  our  men.  We  drove  them  from  thence,  waded  the  river,  found 
a  few  of  their  dead,  pursued  them  cross  Tullifinny  ferry  which  we  forded,  saw 
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their  rear  at  Poketallago  River,  gave  them  a  few  Cannon  Shots,  they  retired 
towards  Chas  Town,  Col1  Maitland  with  the  L*  Infantry  and  one  Batln  71st  forded 
the  river  and  took  post. 

5th.  The  whole  Army  cross'd  ;  divided  into  two  Columns, — the  one  under 
Gen1  Prevost  marched  to  Bull's,  the  other  under  Col1  Maitland  to  near  Saltcatcher 
Bridge  which  was  burnt. 

7th.  Repaired  the  Bridge.  Col1  Maitland's  Column  marched, — halted  two 
miles  beyond  fish  pond  Bridge  which  we  were  likewise  obliged  to  repair.  A  party 
of  Rebel  horse  fired  at  some  of  our  Scouts,  wounded  an  Indian  and  two  others, 
and  then  rode  off  Gen1  Prevost's  Colm  marched  by  Cumbahee  Ferry,  joined  us 
after  dark.     The  whole  marched  to  near  horseshoe  Bridge  which  was  burnt. 

8th.  Marched  to  Parker's  Ferry.  The  Rebels  fell'd  Trees  and  broke  up  the 
road  to  impede  our  progress.  Captn  Moncrief  (our  chief  engineer)  with  a  small 
party  of  horse,  came  up  with  the  negroes  who  had  been  employ'd  to  do  it,  and  set 
them  immediately  at  work  to  clear  the  road  which  they  did  before  the  Column 
came  up. 

9th.  Forded  Parker's  Ferry  this  afternoon.  Violent  Thunder  storm  with  heavy 
rain.     Halted  at  Draiton's. 

10th.  Marched  towards  Charles  Town,  quitted  the  Road  to  head  Rantol's 
Creek,  halted  beyond  Parsons's.  Capt  Moncrief  with  a  party  of  Cavalry  went  to 
Ashley  Ferry,  took  several  boats  there.     L*  Infantry  went  there  to  guard  them. 

nth.  Marched  by  Rutledge's  to  Ashley  Ferry.  Gen1  Prevost  with  the  Dra- 
goons, Grenadiers,  L*  Infantry,  second  Batln  71st  Regt  and  a  Battn  of  Hessians 
crossed  the  Ferry,  halted  half  way  from  thence  to  Chas  Town.  The  remainder 
under  Co1  Maitland  took  post  at  Ashley  Ferry.  Supposed  that  G.  Lincoln  (with 
the  Rebel  Army)  was  on  his  way  there. 

12th.  The  Dragoons  commanded  by  Cap*  Tawse  and  the  L*  Infantry  under 
Majr  Gardner  advanced  very  near  the  Town.  Cap*  Moncrief  with  the  Cavalry 
went  to  reconoitre.  Polaskey  (a  great  partizan)  had  advanced  his  Legion  consist- 
ing of  about  a  hundred  foot  and  eighty  Horse.  The  foot  under  a  Sr  Col1  was  posted 
behind  a  kind  of  Breast  work  thro  which  was  a  large  entrance.  Polaskey  with  his 
horse,  (the  best  Cavalry  the  rebels  ever  had)  advanced  towards  our  Dragoons. 
Cap1  Tawse  charged  them,  intirely  routed  them,  pursued  them  thro'  the  Breast  work, 
attacked  their  Foot,  and  drove  them  to  the  woods.  The  L*  Col  who  commd  the 
foot  was  killed  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  his  men.  A  Captn  and  a  Sub  of  the  Cav- 
alry were  taken  and  several  of  their  privates  killed  and  taken.  In  all  they  loss'd 
between  forty  and  fifty  men.  Our  loss  was  three  Dragoons  Killed  and  three 
wounded.  Captn  Moncrief  distinguished  himself  much  in  this  charge.  Went  to 
reconoitre  the  works — found  them  impregnable  without  heavy  artillery.  We  had 
none.  A  flag  sent  from  the  town.  They  proposed  to  stand  neuter  till  their  Inde- 
pendence was  established  or  given  up.  Not  granted  them.  They  returned  to  the 
Town.     We  remained  in  this  position  all  night.     A  false  alarm  in  Town.     Fired  a 
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great  many  cannon.  Discharged  a  volley  of  Musquetry  at  their  own  patroles. 
Killed  a  Major  Ugee  and  twenty  of  their  own  people. 

13th.  Array  recrossed  Ashley  Ferry.  Col1  Maitland's  Coln  marched  to  James 
Island — drove  from  it  a  party  of  Rebels  who  cross'd  to  John's  Island. 

14th.  Army  assembled  on  James  Island  except  a  strong  detachment  which 
remained  under  Coln  Prevost  at  Ashley  Ferry. 

15th.  As  yesterday. 

1 6th.  The  same. 

17th.  Coln  Prevost's  Detachment  took  post  at  Rantol's  Bridge. 

1 8th.  A  detachment  of  U  Infantry  cross'd  to  John's  Island,  surprized  a  party 
of  about  sixty  Rebels,  killed,  wounded,  and  took  most  of  them. 

19th,  20th  21st  )     Nearly  the  same  position  as  the    18th.     Constructed   and 

22nd  and  23rd  J     occupied  three  Redoubts  on  the  Main  near  Wapoo  Cut. 

24th.  Coln  Prevost's  detachment  joined  us. 

25th.  Same  position  as  yesterday.  Intelligence  brought  that  Lincoln  and 
Moultrie  (Rebel  Generals)  had  joined  their  armies,  and  taken  post  in  force  six 
miles  from  our  Redoubts. 

26th.  Most  of  the  Army  moved  and  took  a  position  on  the  Main  to  defend  the 
Redoubts,  an  attack  being  hourly  expected.  Some  skirmishing  with  advanced 
parties.     A  man  or  two  killed  on  both  sides. 

27th.  Grenadiers  and  Carolinians  crossed  to  John's  Island — from  thence  to  the 
main  by  Stono  ferry — took  post  there — three  Redoubts  constructed. 

28th.  Most  of  the  Army  crossed  to  John's  Island. 

29th.  Last  division  and  rear  Guard  under  CoP  Maitland  crossed  to  John's 
Island.  Post  at  Stono  reenforced.  Coln  Prevost  took  the  command  there.  The 
Army  remained  nearly  in  this  position  till  the  16th  of  June — 

June 

16th.  CoP  Prevost  with  the  Grenadiers  set  out  by  the  Islands  for  Savannah. 

17th.  CoP  Maitland  took  the  command  at  Stono.  Corps  at  that  post  were  first 
Battn  71st,  a  BatP  Hessians,  and  some  Carolinians,  five  field  pieces  and  a 
Howitz. 

1 8th.   Position  as  yesterday.     Some  skirmishing  at  our  outposts  at  Stono. 

19th.  The  same. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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John  jacob  astor— The  Rev.  Mor- 
gan Dix,  D.D.,  in  his  recent  address 
before  the  New  York  Genealogical  and 
Biographical  Society,  May  8,  1891, 
thus  describes  the  second  John  Jacob 
Astor,  born  in  1822  :  "His  figure  and 
aspect  are  well  remembered  ;  we  recall 
him  as  when  we  saw  him  but  a  little 
while  ago  ;  that  stately  and  powerful 
form  is  before  us  now  ;  the  air  of  reserve 
and  dignity,  the  bearing  which  marks  the 
man  to  whom,  by  nature,  place  and 
honor  belong.  And  yet,  withal,  nothing 
was  more  marked  in  him  than  modesty, 
dislike  of  publicity,  and  uniform  cour- 
tesy toward  all  with  whom  he  had  to 
do.  Arrogance  was  foreign  to  his 
nature  ;  consideration  for  every  one, 
respect  for  every  man,  whatever  his 
place  in  the  social  circle,  were  charac- 
teristic of  our  friend.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  who,  imbued  with  a  consciousness 
of  superiority,  and  conceiving  them- 
selves to  be  of  great  importance  in  soci- 
ety, seem  bent  on  meeting  public  expec- 
tation ;  most  trying  and  painful  persons 
they,  whom  we  would  fain  relieve,  did 
we  know  how,  of  some  of  the  high  value 
which  they  set  on  themselves.  .  .  . 
Strong  in  will  and  thoroughly  ground- 
ed in  principles  and  convictions,  he 
was  unassuming,  reticent,  and  reserved. 
Who  shall  speak  with  sufficient  delicacy 
of  Mr.  Astor's  tact  and  consideration — 
whether  as  a  benefactor  who  preferred 
to  remain  unthanked  and  unknown,  and 
who  declined  to  assume  the  most  prom- 
inent position  in  the  body,  or,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board,  in  his  bearing  toward 
his  fellow  trustees  in  the  administration 


of  the  affairs  of  the  Astor  library  and  the 
disposition  of  the  various  questions  from 
time  to  time  under  consideration  ?  The 
present  condition  of  the  institution  is 
enduring  proof  of  Mr.  Astor's  services 
on  its  behalf  ;  and  the  personal  regret 
experienced  at  his  death,  evidence  of  the 
wisdom  and  consideration  with  which  he 
has  performed  his  duties."  The  address 
of  Dr.  Dix  is  published  in  full  in  the 
July  quarterly,  The  New  York  Gen- 
ealogical and  Biographical  Record,  with 
a  very  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Astor  from 
an  engraving  on  steel. 


French  ideas  of  America — The  ex- 
ploits of  Seated  Bull  are  described  as 
follows  by  a  Paris  periodical.  The 
notion  that  the  United  States  is  a  coun- 
try principally  inhabited  by  people  of 
Indian  race  still  clings  to  a  great  many 
Europeans,  and  even  some  of  those  who 
are  educated.  The  most  singular  mis- 
apprehensions concerning  the  Indians 
and  the  part  of  the  country  they  occupy 
are  continually  appearing  in  the  news- 
papers in  Europe.  A  French  periodical 
called  Science  pour  Tous  (Science  for 
All),  which  declares  its  aim  to  be  enlight- 
enment of  the  public,  recently  published 
the  following  absurd  article :  "  We 
have  received  some  interesting  informa- 
tion concerning  the  incidents  which  pre- 
ceded the  recent  rising  in  arms  of  the 
Indians  in  the  West,  and  one  of  the  first 
engagements.  The  Seated  Bull,  their 
chieftain,  having  resolved  to  make 
known  the  fact  that  the  Indians  had  not 
received  their  annuities  and  certain 
promised  munitions,  betook   himself  to 
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the  capitol  at  Washington.  There  he 
laid  before  the  president  of  the  legisla- 
tive body  his  complaints  of  the  govern- 
mental agents,  who  he  declared  had 
stolen  what  was  the  Indians'  due.  He 
was  informed  that  his  declarations  would 
be  taken  under  consideration,  and  he  de- 
parted. But  the  promise  having  re- 
mained without  performance,  Seated 
Bull  once  more  came  to  the  capitol. 
This  time,  in  the  midst  of  the  assem- 
blage, the  Seated  Bull  did  not  utter  a 
word,  but  drew  his  tomahawk  and  dealt 
with  it  a  terrible  blow  upon  the  marble 
table  which  was  before  him.  The  table 
was  broken  in  two,  and  the  chief's  tom- 
ahawk buried  itself  in  the  floor  beneath. 
It  was  the  token  of  the  chief's  declara- 
tion of  war.  The  Seated  Bull  then  left 
the  capitol  without  any  one  daring  to 
lay  a  hand  upon  him.  Returning  to 
his  canoe,  which  he  had  tied  to  one 
of  the  piers  of  the  great  bridge  across 
the  Potomac  river,  he  paddled  rapidly 
back  to  his  own  territory." — Richmond 
Dispatch, 


Some  of  phillips  brooks's  ances- 
tors— The  old  Phillips  home  in  North 
Andover,  where  the  bishop-elect  passed 
much  of  his  boyhood,  is  a  venerable 
gambrel-roofed  building,  built  in  1782 
by  Dr.  Brooks's  great-grandfather,  the 
Hon.  Samuel  Phillips— ^-Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Phillips — one  of  the  founders  of 
Andover  Academy.  It  was  in  its  day 
one  of  the  most  elegant  houses  of  the 
town.  The  antique  house  is  now  rich  in 
family  treasures  ;  there  are  fine  old 
family  portraits ;  there  is  a  portrait  of 
Washington  presented  by  one  of  his 
nephews  ;   odd  silver  tankards  and  por- 


ringers, massive  sideboard,  tapestries,  an 
ancient  carved  cabinet,  a  library  of 
quaint  books.  In  the  southeast  parlor 
General  Washington  was  once  received 
by  Madam  Phebe  Foxcroft  Phillips,  wife 
of  Samuel  Phillips.  She  was  a  lady 
graced  with  many  social  accomplish- 
ments, was  extremely  beautiful,  sweet 
and  graceful  in  manner  and  carriage,  and 
a  person  of  extraordinary  conversational 
powers.  It  was  said  by  one  who  knew 
her  that  her  "  style  of  conversation  sur- 
passed that  of  any  one,  male  or  female, 
in  the  country."  She  was  the  chief 
donor  on  the  occasion  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
and  was  a  gifted  writer  of  letters,  and 
possessed  great  strength  of  mind  and 
tenacity  of  purpose.  That  she  was 
beautiful  one  could  well  believe,  judging 
•  her  by  the  portrait  of  her  son  Colonel 
John  Phillips.  His  face  is  remarkably 
sweet  and  regular  in  expression,  classic, 
denoting  refinement,  high  breeding, 
purity,  and  composure  of  spirit.  The 
face  of  Colonel  Phillips  is  remarkably 
like  that  of  his  grandson  Phillips  Brooks, 
and  the  resemblance  is  heightened  by 
the  eyeglasses  worn  by  each. 

Colonel  PhilJips  graduated  at  Harvard 
m  I795>  studied  law,  but  on  account  of 
ill-health  never  practiced.  He  went  into 
trade  in  Charlestown,  where  he  married 
Miss  Lydia  Gorham  a  daughter  of 
Judge  Nathaniel  Gorham.  One  of  his 
daughters,  Mary  Anne  Phillips,  married 
Mr.  William  Gray  Brooks,  and  became 
the  mother  of  Phillips  Brooks.  Wil- 
liam Gray  Brooks  was  for  forty  years  a 
hardware  merchant  in  Boston,  and  a 
member  of  St.  Paul's  Church. — Boston 
Transcript. 
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Unchallenged. — In  the  year  1862  I 
received  orders  to  go  from  Newport 
News  in  a  canal  boat  through  the  Dis- 
mal Swamp  canal  to  Newberne,  North 
Carolina.  I  was  a  soldier,  but  during 
this  trip  was  not  in  uniform.  Of  course, 
at  that  time  North  Carolina  was  within 
the  Confederate  lines.  It  is  a  mystery 
to  me  why  they  allowed  this  boat  to  go 
through  the  Confederacy  unchallenged. 


Can  any  one  tell  me,  or  refer  me  to  any 
documents  which  will  show  me  why  I 
was  able  to  do  this  ?  S. 


What  englishman  was  chosen 
pope  ?— Who  was  the  one  and  only  na- 
tive Englishman  whose  merits  were  such 
that  he  was  unanimously  chosen  Pope 
against  his  own  inclinations  ? 


REPLIES 


Paul  jones'  officers  and  crew 
[xxvi.  74] — I  cannot  find  a  list  of  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  Ranger  when 
under  the  command  of  Paul  Jones ; 
but  a  very  full  if  not  complete  list 
of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard  will  be  found  in  Sher- 
burne's Life  of  Paid  Jones.  The  roll 
of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  frigate 
Alliance  will  also  be  found  in  the  same 
work.  On  the  Ranger  there  were  Lieu- 
tenant Simpson,  with  whom  Captain 
Jones  quarrelled,  and  who  was  sent 
home  under  arrest,  Lieutenant  Wal- 
lingsford,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in 
the  combat  with  the  Drake,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Elijah  Hall.  Jones  in  his  dis- 
patch relative  to  the  combat  also  men- 
tions a  Mr.  Hill,  but  does  not  state  his 
rank  ;  "  the  gunner,  Mr.  Falls,  and  Mr. 
Powers,  a  midshipman,  who  lost  his 
arm." 

Perhaps  the  navy  department  has  a 
list  of  the  Ranger's  crew,  but  I  think 
it  very  doubtful,  or  it  would  have  been 
given   by    Sherburne,    who    was  at  the 


time  he  wrote  his  work   the  registrar  of 
the  United  States  navy. 

David  FitzGerald 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Washington's  aids-de-camp  [xxiv. 
481,  xxv.  89] — Was  not  Captain  Pressly 
Thornton  of  Virginia  appointed  aid  to 
Washington  in  September,  1777  ? 

H.  E.  H. 


The  state  of  franklin  [xxiv.  78] 
— Two  mistakes  are  made  by  Lawrence 
F.  Bower  in  his  article  on  the  "  State  of 
Franklin."  It  should  be  Frankland, 
and  the  governor  of  North  Carolina  at 
that  time  was  Richard  Caswell,  instead 
of  Creswell.  The  inaccuracy  can  be 
readily  seen  by  reference  to  either 
Wheeler's  or  Moore's  history  of  North 
Carolina.  He  was  correct  in  saying  it 
was  named  for  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
this  being  the  case  it  was  a  very  natural 
mistake. 

Marshall  De  Lancey  Haywood 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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DOCUMENTS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF 
AMERICAN  HISTORY.  1806-1863.  With 
Introductions  and  References.  By  Howard 
W.  Preston.  (Second  edition.)  8vo,  pp. 
320.  New  York  and  London  :  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.     1891. 

Every  intelligent  student  will  appreciate  this 
work,  for  it  contains  in  a  convenient  and  accessi- 
ble form  a  long  list  of  charters  and  public  docu- 
ments which  eloquently  illustrate  the  history  of 
the  country  in  which  we  dwell.  First  comes 
the  Virginia  charter  of  1606,  which  gave  a 
desert  territory  and  the  right  to  settle  and  de- 
fend it  to  a  commercial  corporation,  one  which 
had  been  formed  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the 
famous  East  India  Company.  The  settlers  of 
Jamestown  were  not  members  of  this  company, 
and  had  no  voice  in  the  authority  established 
over  them.  Their  original  charter  did  not  work 
well,  however,  and  a  second,  with  supposed  im- 
provements, was  executed  in  1609  ;  the  third, 
with  extended  provisions,  was  signed  and  sealed 
in  1612.  "  The  Mayflower  Compact  "  was  quite 
a  different  instrument,  fashioned  on  the  basis  of 
liberty  (as  then  understood),  of  "equal  laws" 
enacted  by  all  for  the  "general  good."  Its 
signers  "  solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  presence 
of  God  and  of  one  another"  covenanted  and 
combined  themselves  together  "  into  a  civill  body 
politick,"  promising  all  due  submission  and 
obedience  to  the  laws  they  proposed  to  make. 
The  next  year,  1621,  the  Virginia  Company 
passed  an  ordinance,  giving  this  colony  the 
guarantee  of  a  written  constitution,  which  Chal- 
mers called  a  great  "  step  in  the  progress  of  free- 
dom." Following  closely  upon  that  was  the 
"  Massachusetts  Bay  Charter" of  1629,  which  is 
confusingly  wordy,  filling  some  twenty-five 
pages  of  the  volume.  The  charter  of  Mary- 
land in  1632  comes  next,  and  as  translated  from 
the  Latin  original  is  a  much  more  readable  and 
understandable  production  than  its  predecessor. 
"  Equal  laws  "  were  the  basis  of  the  "  Orders  of 
Connecticut "  in  1639,  which  commonwealth 
received  a  royal  charter  in  1662.  Rhode  Island 
meanwhile  had  been  shut  out  in  the  cold  by  the 
New  England  confederation  of  1643  (which  was 
signed  by  commissioners  from  Massachusetts 
Bay,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven),  and  was 
favored  with  a  liberal  charter  in  1663.  The 
Pennsylvania  charter  following  all  these,  in 
1681,  is  interesting  reading  ;  also  William 
Penn's  plan  of  reunion  of  all  the  colonies  in  1697. 
The  charter  of  Georgia  was  not  framed  until  1732, 
and  the  next  document  in  the  book  is  Franklin's 
plan  of  union,  in  1754 — a  most  elaborate  paper. 
All  the  important  Revolutionary  documents  are 
here — the  Declaration  of  Rights,  Non-importa- 


tion Agreements,  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, Articles  of  Confederation  in  1777,  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  in  1783,  Northwest  Ordinance, 
1787,  the  Constitution,  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws, 
various  State  Resolutions,  Ordinance  of  Seces- 
sion, and  Emancipation  Proclamation.  It  is  a 
volume  which  cannot  fail  to  find  its  way  into 
all  good  libraries. 


WILLIAM  EWART  GLADSTONE.  By  J. 
L.  M.  Curry,  LL.D.,  late  United  States 
Minister  to  Spain.  i2mo,  pp.  239.  Rich- 
mond, Virginia  :  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.  1801. 
This  book  is  a  study  rather  than  a  biography, 
and  a  most  delightful  character  sketch  of  its  illus- 
trious subject.  "  No  other  civilian  in  this  cen- 
tury has  awakened  such  popular  enthusiasm,  has 
commanded  such  zealous  following,  has  been 
identified  with  so  many  and  such  great  meas- 
ures," writes  the  author.  "  During  this  century 
Great  Britain  has  undergone  marvelous  changes  ; 
progress  in  material  growth,  in  inventions,  in 
science,  in  discovery,  in  religious  activities,  in 
civil  and  religious  freedom,  in  humanitarian  re- 
form, in  international  ethics,  in  the  science  of 
politics,  has  been  very  striking.  For  sixty  years 
Gladstone  has  been  a  prominent  actor  in  English 
politics.  For  near  forty  years  his  history  has 
been  the  history  of  the  house  of  commons,  al- 
most of  the  government  of  Great  Britain."  The 
character  of  the  English  government  is  very 
ably  presented  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  little 
volume.  The  mechanism  by  which  the  system 
of  guiding  and  controlling  its  own  executive 
could  be  made  to  work  is  clearly  explained.  It 
was  the  product  of  a  great  struggle.  The  house 
of  commons  embodies  "the  living  and  social 
forces  of  the  country  in  all  their  variety,"  and 
to  organize  it  for  practical  purposes  required 
the  support  and  discipline  of  a  majority,  ce- 
mented and  unified  by  common  objects  and 
principles  into  one  party.  "  To  keep  adminis- 
tration in  gear  with  the  party  majority  required 
a  party  cabinet,  and  this  cabinet  system  has  been 
the  solution  of  the  difficult  and  much-contested 
problem  of  administration.  The  cabinet  may 
now  be  considered  the  seat  and  centre  of  the 
working  system  of  the  state,  to  maintain  the 
executive  in  the  closest  relation  with  the  legisla- 
tive, to  govern  through  the  legislative,  and  to 
transfer  the  power  and  authority  of  the  crown 
to  the  house  of  commons.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  since  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  no  Eng- 
lish sovereign  has  been  present  at  a  meeting  of 
the  cabinet,  and  that  interference  by  the  crown 
with  legislation  would  be  an  infraction  of  the 
constitution.  Such  practice  as  that  of  George 
III.  in  relation  to  the  American  colonies  would 
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not  now  be  tolerated.  "Great  Britain,"  writes 
Dr.  Curry,  "  has  in  some  respects  the  most  re- 
markable history  and  government  the  world  has 
ever  known."  The  book  overflows  with  infor- 
mation most  acceptable  to  all  thoughtful  Ameri- 
can readers.  An  eminent  writer  has  said,  "  I 
sometimes  think  that  great  men  are  like  moun- 
tains, and  that  we  don't  appreciate  their  magni- 
tude while  we  are  still  close  to  them.  You  have 
to  go  to  a  distance  to  see  which  peak  it  is  that 
towers  above  its  fellows  ;  and  it  may  be  that  we 
shall  have  to  put  between  us  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
a  space  of  time  before  we  shall  know  how  much 
greater  he  has  been  than  any  of  his  competitors 
for  fame  and  power." 


APPLETONS'  CANADIAN  GUIDE  BOOK. 

The  Tourist's  and  Sportsman's  Guide  to  East- 
ern Canada  and  Newfoundland.  By  Charles 
G.  D.  Roberts.  With  maps  and  many  illus- 
trations. i6mo,  pp.  270.  New  York  :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.     1891. 

The  plan  of  this  little  guide-book  is  excellent, 
and  Professor  Roberts  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  his  marked  success  in  condensing  valuable 
information  for  the  thousands  of  European  tour- 
ists who  are  visiting  America  every  summer,to  say 
nothing  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans who  are  traveling  in  Canada  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  trim  volume  is  easily  carried 
in  the  pocket,  and  its  type  and  paper  are  such 
that  it  may  be  read  with  comfort  in  a  racing 
railway  car  or  in  a  jolting  stage.  It  is  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  maps  of  regions  most  in- 
teresting to  the  traveler,  including  all  the  great 
cities,  and  it  contains  illustrations  of  public 
buildings  and  famous  streets  and  other  localities 
which  are  exceptionally  good.  It  is  a  book 
that  will  be  heartily  appreciated  and  profitably 
consulted,  moreover,  by  multitudes  of  people 
who  stay  at  home  and  study  the  outside  world 
in  their  easy-chairs. 


APPLETONS'  DICTIONARY  OF  NEW 
YORK  and  its  vicinity.  With  maps  of  New 
York  and  its  environs.  (Revised  each  year.) 
Thirteenth  year.  1891.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co. 

The  names  of  places  and  subjects  are  alpha- 
betically arranged  in  this  excellent  guide-book, 
rendering  it  specially  convenient  for  strangers 
in  the  great  metropolis  who  seek  trustworthy 
information  ;  and  there  is  a  very  clear  descrip- 
tive index  and  guide  to  places  just  outside  and 
about  the  city  of  New  York.  The  illustrations 
are  not  particularly  numerous,  nor  are  they 
needed  in  such  a  work.  The  maps  and  direc- 
tions, however,  are  invaluable.  The  volume  con- 


tains a  list  of  the  principal  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals published  in  the  city,  with  their  offices, 
subscription  price  per  year,  and  specialties, 
also  a  list  of  the  libraries,  the  most  prominent 
of  which  are  described  under  proper  headings 
in  alphabetical  order.  It  is  the  best  guide-book 
of  New  York  that  has  ever  been  given  to  the 
public. 


MARIE  LOUISE,  THE  ISLAND  OF 
ELBA,  AND  THE  HUNDRED  DAYS. 
By  Imbert  De  Saint-Amand.  Translated 
by  Elizabeth  Gilbert  Martin.  With  por- 
trait. i2mo,  pp.  283.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner  s  Sons.      1891. 

Probably  no  period  in  any  country  of  the 
world  was  ever  so  crowded  with  striking  events, 
or  so  peopled  with  picturesque  characters,  as 
that  of  France  which  embraced  the  memorable 
years  of  the  revolution  and  the  empire  under 
Napoleon.  The  writer  of  the  series  of  volumes 
on  the  eminent  women  who  presided  over  the 
French  court  has  been  unable  to  paint  his  re- 
markable pen-portraits  without  highly  colored 
backgrounds  illustrating  the  times  in  which 
they  lived.  He  has  made  his  biographies  sin- 
gularly entertaining  by  inspiring  them  with  life 
and  animation.  They  are  studies  in  history 
furnishing  great  wealth  of  detail  concerning 
the  habits  of  the  bi-illiant  men  and  women  who 
figured  in  the  French  courts,  and  a  shifting  pan- 
orama of  nearly  every  day's  doings. 

The  final  scenes  of  the  Napoleonic  drama  are 
vividly  unfolded  in  the  volume  before  us.  Ma- 
rie Louise  did  not  follow  her  husband  to  Elba, 
but  on  the  2d  of  May,  18 14,  she  left  France 
with  a  retinue  composed  of  twenty-four  car- 
riages, escorted  by  a  detachment  of  Swiss  cav- 
alry, and  the  expenses  of  her  journey  to  Vienna 
amounted  to  fifty  thousand  francs.  Her  entire 
family  conspired  to  alienate  her  from  Napole- 
on. She  was  only  twenty-three  and  possessed 
of  many  human  vanities.  The  story  is  admirably 
told  of  Napoleon's  romantic  escape  from  Elba 
and  return  to  France,  and  his  almost  miracu- 
lous resumption  of  power.  He  is  shown  not 
only  as  a  general  seeking  to  replace  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  a  sovereign  anxious  to  re- 
conquer his  sceptre,  but  as  a  husband  and  father 
bent  on  regaining  his  wife  and  child.  Marie 
Louise  was  already  becoming  estranged,  and 
she  was  terror-stricken  at  the  prospect  of  return- 
ing to  France.  The  battle  of  Waterloo  was 
fought  on  Sunday,  June  18,  1815.  the  conse- 
quences of  which  were  so  disastrous.  And  then 
we  find  Napoleon  at  Malmaison,  that  poetic 
residence  filled  with  souvenirs  of  Josephine. 
"  At  every  door,  at  every  window,  he  recalled 
either  some  remark  of  Josephine's,  some  jest 
of  bygone  days,   or  some  amusement  of    their 
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domestic  life.  Concerning  the  present  and  the 
future  he  said  not  a  word.  But  the  entire 
past  revived  again."  The  touching  scenes 
when  he  departed  for  St.  Helena  are  reproduced 
with  much  feeling  in  these  pages,  and  the  faith- 
less Marie  Louise  is  depicted  in  her  true  colors. 
She  lifted  not  her  voice  in  any  one  instance 
to  plead  the  cause  of  her  husband  and  her  son. 
She  did  not  wish  to  see  the  fallen  emperor. 
She  never  was  in  love  with  Napoleon.  The 
author  has  brought  to  light  much  new  material 
regarding  the  diplomatic  relations  between 
Napoleon  and  the  Austrian  court,  and  quotes 
freely  from  contemporary  letters  and  diaries, 
which  adds  a  peculiar  charm  to  his  narrative. 


FROM  SHADOW  TO  SUNLIGHT.     By  the 

Marquis    of  Lorne.     i2mo,   pp.    157.     A 

novel. 
THE     THREE    MISS    KINGS.      By    Ada 

Cambridge.     i2mo,  pp.  410.     A  novel. 
CONSEQUENCES.     By    Egerton     Castle. 

i2mo,     pp.     416.      A    novel.      New     York: 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.      1891. 

Among  the  novels  announced  for  summer 
reading  recently  issued  by  the  Appletons  are 
three  of  variable  interest,  the  first  named  above, 
From  Shadow  to  Sunlight,  being  a  charm- 
ingly readable  little  story  by  the  Marquis  of 
Lorne.  The  principal  scene  is  laid  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  while  the  heroine  is  an  American 
girl.  Love  and  romance,  combined  with  in- 
cidents which  lend  themselves  admirably  for 
descriptive  purposes,  render  the  little  book  very 
attractive  to  the  intelligent  public. 

The  Three  Miss  Kings  is  by  a  clever  Austra- 
lian author.  The  scenes  are  new  and  unique, 
the  style  refreshing,  and  the  three  lovely  hero- 
ines divide  attention  pretty  equally.  They 
have  lived  in  a  lonely  spot  in  Australia  all 
their  lives,  go  to  Melbourne  after  the  death  of 
their  parents  and  there  have  curious  adventures. 
They  all  get  comfortably  married  in  time  under 
the  experienced  eye  of  a  rich  and  cultured  lady, 
who  looks  after  them  in  an  amiable,  god- 
motherly  way.  It  is  a  wholesome,  good-tem- 
pered, and  warm-hearted  story,  and  very  cred- 
itable to  the  author  whose  pen  produced  it. 
There  is  a  mystery  in  it  which  is  finally  solved, 
the  young  ladies  learning  that  their  name  is  really 
Yelverton,  and  that  they  are  great-  English 
heiresses.  However,  being  very  much  in  love 
at  the  time  with  just  the  right  young  men,  they 
are  not  greatly  impressed  with  the  inheritance 
— a  touch  of  wild  romance  which  indicates 
that  the  author's  imaginative  powers  are  great, 
unless  Australian  girls  have  bewildering  traits 
of  character. 


Consequences  is  a  well-written  work  of  fiction 
by  Egerton  Castle.  It  illustrates  the  results 
of  youthful  impulse  and  a  hot  temper,  both  of 
which  seriously  affect  the  future  of  many  per- 
sons. It  might  verily  be  called  a  story  with  a 
moral.  The  author  appears  to  have  a  genuine 
gift  for  descriptions  and  climaxes,  but  there  are 
too  many  of  these  in  the  plot  to  make  the  book 
a  general  favorite,  for  in  a  number  of  instances 
they  are  not  sustained  as  the  reader  naturally 
expects,  and  are  therefore  disappointing. 

LEWIS  CASS.  By  Andrew  C.  McLaugh- 
lin. [American  Statesmen  Series.  Edited 
by  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.]  i6mo,  pp.  363. 
Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.      1891. 

The  author  states  in  his  preface  that  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  give  more  than  leading  facts 
in  the  public  life  of  the  distinguished  subject  of 
this  work.  He  found  no  diary  or  accumulated 
correspondence,  and  only  a  few  volumes  of 
printed  speeches  and  addresses,  to  aid  him  in 
his  researches.  But  being  assistant  professor  of 
history  in  the  university  of  Michigan,  he  had  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  for  consulting  some  emi- 
nent contemporaries  who  knew  Lewis  Cass  and 
trusted  him.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  study 
of  "The  Old  Northwest,"  and  Professor  Mc- 
Laughlin then  traces  the  career  of  Cass  from  his 
animated  opposition  to  English  aggression  down 
to  his  resignation  in  indignation  from  the  cabi- 
net of  President  Buchanan,  because  the  president 
would  not  reinforce  the  forts  in  the  south.  In 
the  war  of  1812  Cass  was  a  brave  soldier  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  involved  in  the  Hull 
surrender.  This  so  incensed  him  that  he  broke 
his  sword,  and  denounced  Hull  for  surrendering 
without  firing  a  gun,  and  for  tamely  submitting 
without  raising  a  bayonet.  When  Cass  resigned 
the  portfolio  of  state  in  the  Buchanan  cabinet, 
a  senator  very  neatly  linked  the  act  with  the 
hero's  practical  expression '-of  disgust  at  the  Hull 
surrender  in  the  war  of  1812,  by  saying  that  it 
was  too  bad  that  a  man  should  have  to  "  break  his 
sword  twice  in  a  lifetime,  at  the  beginning  and 
at  the  end  of  his  eventful  career."  After  the 
war  of  1812,  Cass  was  made  governor  of  Michi- 
gan territory.  He  next  became  secretary  of 
war  under  President  Jackson,  and  assisted  "Old 
Hickory  "  in  the  days  of  nullification.  He  was 
sent  as  minister  to  France,  and  opposed  recog- 
nition by  the  French  government  of  the  English 
claim  to  the  right  of  search  on  the  high  sea. 
He  lived  to  have  this  claim  abandoned  by 
England  at  his  own  instance  while  he  had  charge 
of  the  state  department  under  Buchanan.  The 
book  is  vigorously  written,  and  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  series. 


CHRISTOPHER    COLUMBUS. 

[Fac simile  of a  rare  print,  engraved  in  Holland  in  1671.] 
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LEAVES     FROM     MY     AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
[Conclusion  from  page  102.  J 

MTHEOPHILE  GAUTIER,  or  Theo,  as  he  was  affectionately 
termed  by  his  intimates,  our  third  founder,  was  a  man  of  great 
original  powers.  There  was  a  certain  dreamy,  far-away  look  in  his  dark 
eyes,  and  a  sort  of  mystery  enveloped  his  personality.  When  he  sat  down 
at  our  Spartan  table  one  never  knew  exactly  what  would  spring  forth  from 
his  mobile  lips.  At  the  beginning  of  the  repast  he  was  inclined  to  be 
silent,  but  when  the  dinner  had  satisfactorily  progressed,  and  the  warming 
influences  of  a  wholesome  Burgundy  had  permeated  his  being,  some  stray 
remark  would  strike  upon  his  ear,  and  form  the  text  or  point  of  departure 
of  a  discourse  to  which  every  one  listened  with  eager  ears.  There  was  a 
picturesque  finesse  in  his  use  of  French  which  I  have  never  heard  equaled 
except  in  the  case  of  Sainte  Beuve.  He  knew  all  the  sinuosities  and  intri- 
cacies of  his  beautiful  mother  tongue,  and  the  most  extraordinary  and 
sometimes  the  most  repellent  ideas  were  thrown  out  in  such  exquisite  lan- 
guage that  no  shock  was  experienced,  and  the  only  effect  was  the  admira- 
tion one  felt  for  his  supreme  mastery,  through  beauty  of  form,  over  innate 
ugliness  of  matter.  But  these  were  little  tours  de  force,  for  he  loved  to 
play  from  time  to  time  with  the  difficulties  of  a  risque'e  situation,  and  to 
cover  with  the  flowers  of  his  poetic  imagination  the  noisome  depths  which 
he  traversed  with  an  unfaltering  step.  But,  passing  from  this  species  of 
literary  jugglery,  he  would  suddenly  emerge  into  the  clear,  high  air  of 
some  spiritual  theme  where  the  glorious  qualities  of  his  imagination  shone 
forth  with  surprising  vigor.  In  speaking  of  persons  he  would  strike  off  a 
vivid  portrait  in  half  a  dozen  words.  The  man  had  been  dead  perhaps 
fifty  years,  but  he  stood  before  you  clothed  in  the  realities  of  life  and 
spoke  to  you. 

Whoever  has  lived  in  the  East  for  many  years,  as  I  have  done,  cannot 
fail  to  express  his  astonishment  at  the  insight  of  Theophile  Gautier,  at  the 
power  he  had  to  enter  into  the  innermost  secrets  of  that  strange  world,  to 
picture  in  words  the  color,  the  atmosphere,  the  surroundings,  the  habits  of 
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thought,  the  natural  impulses,  more  or  less  restricted  by  the  conditions  of 
education,  the  strange,  weird  influences  of  centuries  which  have  gone, 
slightly  tinged  by  the  vigorous  flood  of  modern  ideas  flowing  from  the 
West.  Here  was  a  man  who  seized  all  these  extraordinary  contrasts,  and 
opened  to  you  a  view  of  peoples  and  countries  which,  if  you  have  never 
seen,  you  now  know  through  his  transcendent  genius. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  as  a  rule  powerful  writers  are  not  interesting 
talkers.  This  is  certainly  not  the  truth  with  regard  to  the  best  French 
writers.  I*know  not  one  of  them  who  cannot  amuse  or  instruct  at  table, 
but  among  them  all  two  shone  pre-eminent  in  the  latter  field — M.  Sainte 
Beuve  and  M.  Theophile  Gautier.  Opposite  as  the  poles  in  their  methods 
of  thought,  in  their  lines  of  genius,  they  each  expressed  original  ideas,  and 
they  resembled  each  other  in  their  minute  mastery  over  the  greatest 
conversational  medium  which  exists. 

M.  Francis  Magnard  stands  in  a  niche  by  himself,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  one  of  the  most  companionable  of  Spartans.  He  is  the  director 
and  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  Figaro ;  but  more  than  this,  he  is  the  director 
and  keeper  of  the  political  conscience  of  a  wide  circle.  He  has  created  for 
himself  a  field  in  which  he  is  unrivaled.  He  is  brief,  pithy,  direct,  sen- 
sible. His  political  articles  on  the  first  page  of  his  paper  have  a  greater 
weight  than  uninformed  foreigners  imagine.  He  is  distinguished  by  that 
grand  trait,  common  sense,  and  by  calmness  of  judgment  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  exciting  surroundings.  Not  that  he  is  devoid  of  ardor  and  force 
of  imagination,  for  he  possesses  these  gifts  in  a  superabundant  degree,  but 
they  are  held  in  check  by  the  overpowering  force  of  a  wholesome  wisdom. 
In  the  heat  of  discussion  after  dinner,  while  his  arguments  had  all  the 
force  and  coloring  which  energy  and  fancy  could  give  them,  they  always 
retained  the  inner  core  of  cold  common  sense. 

When  that  robust  and  manly  personality,  M.  Robert  Mitchell,  took  his 
place  at  our  table  he  was  in  the  full  strength  of  exuberant  youth,  and 
covered  with  the  laurels  he  had  won  in  the  late  war  ;  and  he  proved  to  be 
a  loyal  friend,  a  brilliant  and  spirituel  man  of  the  world,  who  added  an- 
other note  of  joyous  gayety  to  our  gathering,  tempered  by  a  tone  of 
serious  thought  and  solid  information. 

M.  Bardoux,  another  Spartan,  a  distinguished  figure  in  literature,  some 
years  ago  naturally  took  possession  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  senate.  His  conversation  is 
replete  with  historical  lore,  administered  without  pedantry,  enveloped  in 
the  flowers  of  fancy,  yet  retaining  absolute  accuracy.  The  man  of  letters, 
the  minister,  the  presiding  officer,  march  side  by  side,  each  remarkable  for 
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the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  fills  his  role.  M.  Bardoux  may  be  said 
to  have  achieved  success  in  three  honorable  and  difficult  departments. 

Our  colleague,  M.  du  Sommerard,  possessed  a  most  sympathetic  person 
and  manner.  He  had  associated  with  the  most  interesting  personages  of 
his  time,  was  saturated  with  all  the  secrets  of  archaeology,  and  at  the  same 
time  never  ceased  to  be  a  man  of  the  world  and  of  society.  His  father 
had  collected  those  treasures  that  are  placed  in  the  Hotel  de  Cluny, 
which  the  government  purchased,  making  him  the  director  of  that  famous 
museum.  The  son  was  trained  under  the  father's  eye,  and  when  the 
latter  died  naturally  assumed  his  place.  The  son's  individual  genius, 
his  extensive  acquirements,  his  flair  in  the  search  for  real  as  against 
fictitious  antiquities,  made  him  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the 
age  in  his  department.  He  had  traveled  in  every  known  and  unknown 
country  ;  he  had  searched  the  secrets  of  all  the  treasure-houses  of  the 
world  ;  he  had  dwelt  in  the  palaces  of  Great  Britain  and  the  continent, 
and  had  not  neglected  the  cottages  of  the  peasants,  where  he  had  found 
some  of  his  choicest  treasures;  and  he  returned  from  each  experience  with 
a  new  batch  of  telling  anecdotes,  and  with  a  larger  accumulation  of  exact 
and  wonderful  knowledge.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  at  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter,  when  he  walked  up  the  broad  aisle  of  the  old  church  and 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  greet  me  with  a  few  pleasant  words.  The  sun 
shone  through  the  high  windows  and  poured  a  flood  of  light  upon  his 
powerful  head  and  intellectual  face,  and  I  shall  always  remember  his 
smile  as  he  turned  away  on  his  march  to  the  great  altar. 

If  you  were  to  meet  M.  Jules  Claretie  in  a  railway  carriage,  with  no 
clew  to  his  identity,  after  passing  half  an  hour  with  him,  more  or  less,  you 
would  leave  this  Spartan  with  the  impression  that  he  is  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  and  charming  men  that  you  ever  met,  and  you  would  feel  that 
you  yourself  are  a  man  of  great  merit,  and  at  least  two  inches  higher  in- 
tellectually than  the  world  generally  supposes  you  to  be.  This  grace  of 
manner,  this  sympathetic  power  of  entering  into  the  innermost  wishes  and 
feelings  of  even  a  casual  acquaintance,  this  subtle  flattery,  which  while  it 
benefits  the  receiver  enhances  in  the  latter's  eyes  the  value  of  the  giver,  is 
an  unaffected  and  natural  element  in  M.  Claretie's  character.  It  is  actual ; 
it  is  real  ;  there  is  nothing  false  about  it  ;  there  is  nothing  put  on.  He 
cannot  help  it,  fortunately  for  him.  Without  perhaps  being  aware  of  it, 
he  analyzes  instantly,  intuitively,  the  person  before  him,  and  his  gracious 
and  kindly  character  administers  to  that  being's  soul  the  nourishment 
which  it  craves.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  genius  of  this  kind  is  a  wel- 
come addition  to  any  company. 
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But  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  astonishing  gifts  of  this  many-sided 
man.  What  has  he  not  done  ?  What  intellectual  field  has  he  left 
unplowed  ?  Where  has  he  failed  to  wander?  And  from  what  mind  or 
source  has  he  failed  to  draw  all  that  is  best  and  most  nourishing?  Begin- 
ning as  a  writer  of  novels  at  the  Lycee  Bonaparte  at  fifteen  years  of  age, 
his  pen  seems  never  to  have  slumbered  or  slept  from  that  day  to  this, 
and  you  could  decorate  one  side  of  your  library  with  the  interesting  and 
valuable  volumes  which  are  the  creations  of  his  brain.  Side  by  side  with 
his  literary  labors  were  his  labors  as  a  journalist,  and  now  his  reward  has 
arrived  in  the  most  substantial  recognition  which  can  be  given  to  a  man 
of  letters  in  France,  for  he  is  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  A 
scarcely  less  glorious  title  he  also  possesses — that  of  director  of  the  Come- 
die  Francaise.  Here  he  has  won  new  laurels,  and  added  to  his  preceding 
triumphs  the  applause  which  waits  upon  success  in  this  most  difficult 
position.  M.  Jules  Claretie  does  not  seem  to  be  an  overworked  man,  for 
he  does  not  show  the  effects  of  his  extraordinary  activity,  and  he  appears 
always  to  have  time  to  dine  and  to  converse  in  the  most  agreeable 
and  original  manner. 

Some  time  ago  there  appeared  in  the  French  illustrated  papers  the 
portrait  of  another  Spartan,  the  Vicomte  de  Borelli,  a  gallant  soldier,  who 
at  the  same  time  is  a  masculine,  vigorous,  attractive  poet  ;  the  type  of  a 
beau  sabreur,  with  his  black  eyebrows,  his  large  military  mustache,  his 
curling,  silvery  hair,  his  fine  head  strongly  planted  upon  the  shoulders  of 
a  warrior — a  knight  of  the  olden  time,  who  has  conquered  the  honors  of 
age  while  still  remaining  young.  We  talked  together  some  time  since 
of  the  Duke  de  Noailles's  recently  published  work  upon  America,  Cent 
Ans  de  Republique  aux  Etats  Unis.  I  remarked  that  it  is  a  work  of  admi- 
rable quality  and  great  research,  and  is  extremely  interesting  as  presenting 
the  point  of  view  of  a  liberal-minded  royalist,  and  also  because  these 
volumes  emanate  from  the  head  of  a  great  family  which  assisted  its  rela- 
tives the  De  Lafayettes  in  their  efforts  in  the  last  century  in  behalf  of 
America.  I  sincerely  hope  to  see  the  author  elected  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  an  honor  to  which  his  talents  and  learning  clearly 
entitle  him.  His  father,  the  late  duke,  a  member  of  that  celebrated  body, 
sent  me  many  years  ago  several  volumes  with  autographic  dedications, 
and  renewed  the  friendship  which  had  existed  in  the  last  century  between 
his  relatives  and  mine.  The  younger  brother. of  the  present  duke,  Mar- 
quis de  Noailles,  twenty  years  since  strengthened,  by  his  successful  mission 
at  Washington,  the  feelings  of  gratitude  entertained  by  America  towards 
his  family  for  gallant  services  in  our  Revolution. 
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While  mentioning  these  facts  to  M.  de  Borelli,  the  figure  of  the  pres- 
ent duke  rose  in  my  mind.  He  is  an  extremely  attractive  man,  worthy 
of  his  race  and  of  his  name  ;  of  medium  height,  slender  figure,  gray  hair 
curling  at  the  sides  and  getting  somewhat  thin  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
a  large,  graceful  mustache  and  English  whiskers,  a  straight  nose,  fine 
mouth,  and  expressive  eyes  ;  altogether  a  handsome  and  interesting  man. 
He  looks  fifty-five,  but  to  my  astonishment  the  Almanack  de  Gotha  says  he 
is  sixty-four. 

We  have  several  other  poets  in  our  company,  among  them  M.  Theo- 
dore de  Banville,  whose  prose  and  verse  for  the  last  forty  years  have 
delighted  the  public,  and  whose  death  is  announced  as  I  write  these 
words.  He  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  romantic  school,  whose  foundations 
were  built  upon  the  lines  laid  down  by  Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  and 
Alfred  de  Musset.  His  dear  and  intimate  friend,  M.  Auguste  Vacquerie, 
in  feeling  words  sums  up  his  character  thus  :  "  The  man  was  worthy  of 
the  poet.  He  was  faithful  in  friendship,  and,  what  is  still  more  rare,  in 
admiration.     He   was   never   tired  of    saluting   ckefs-d'ceuvre.     There  are 
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people  who  imagine  that  in  belittling  genius  they  are  increasing  their  own 
importance.  Imbeciles!  Envy  is  an  avowal  of  inferiority.  Banville 
knew  not  jealousy.      He  could  say  with  Victor  Hugo: 

"  '  Poete,  j'eus  toujours  un  ehant  pour  les  poetes, 
Et  jamais  le  laurier  qui  pare  d'autres  tetes 
N'a  jete  d'ombre  sur  mon  front.' 

"  Enthusiastic  for  others,  he  was  modest  for  himself.  The  friend  is 
dead,  but  the  poet  will  live." 

M.  de  Banville,  like  most  of  his  generation,  was  an  indefatigable  worker, 
and  has  left  behind  him  a  great  number  of  novels,  criticisms,  and  poems 
which  will  inevitably  preserve  his  name  from  oblivion.  Grace  and  delicacy 
were  the  attributes  which  distinguished  his  prose  and  his  verse.  He  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  bitter  and  scathing  sarcasm,  but  this  was  the  one  of 
his  many  varied  gifts  which  he  never  exercised.  Sometimes,  as  he  sat  at 
our  table,  some  inward  thought  would  give  rise  to  a  flicker  of  mockery, 
which  disappeared  like  dew  before  the  sun  as  his  warm  heart  reassumed 
its  sway.  He  loved  the  peace  and  tranquillity  which  his  little  garden  gave 
him  in  the  Rue  de  l'Eperon.  He  sang  his  way  easily  and  merrily  through 
life,  and  at  the  last  was  supported  by  his  supreme  belief  in  religion  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

M.  Francois  Coppee  is  a  Spartan  whose  volumes  have  a  larger  sale 
than  those  of  any  other  French  poet  of  the  present  day,  reaching  some- 
times three  thousand,  in  one  instance  six  thousand  copies — indicating  ex- 
ceptional qualities  which  have  touched  the  popular  heart,  and  opened  to 
him  the  doors  of  the  French  Academy  as  well  as  those  of  the  Spartans. 

M.  Francois  Coppee's  exquisite  gems  are  to  be  found  in  the  collections 
of  all  the  religious  institutions  of  France.  They  appeal  to  the  highest 
sentiments  of  the  human  soul,  in  language  worthy  of  the  text.  M.  Coppee 
shines  colloquially  as  well  as  in  the  field  of  literature.  As  M.  de  Gon- 
court  said  to  me:  "Everyone  must  acknowledge  that  M.  Coppee  is  a 
brilliant  conversationalist."  I  remember  a  charming  talk  where  M.  Fran- 
cois Coppee  and  M.  Victorien  Sardou  discoursed  in  their  best  vein.  Each 
is  a  foil  to  the  other,  and  each  distinguished  himself  in  his  own  original 
manner.  M.  Coppee  is  an  interesting  combination  of  earnest  thinking 
and  vivid  feeling,  lighted  up  by  a  spirit  of  fun  and  witticism.  His  hand- 
some, dark  face  has  a  serious  expression  in  repose,  but  when  wit  and 
laughter  pass  around  the  table  he  is  among  the  quickest  at  repartee. 

M.  Sardou,  on  the  occasion  above  referred  to,  spoke  to  me  of  Voltaire 
as  a  gtnie  malade.     I  replied,  "  Yes,  that  is  true;  I  have  four  hundred  of 
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his  unpublished  autograph  letters.  The  first  half  are  written  with  bile  ; 
the  last  with  ink,  and  even  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness."  M.  Sardou 
bears  a  curious  resemblance  to  Voltaire,  which  will  increase  with  age.  He 
is  an  indefatigable  and  delightful  talker.  Fact  and  fancy  roll  forth  with 
alliterative  power,  and  the  flood  of  his  dinner-table  eloquence  sweeps  all 
before  it.  One  who  has  been  accustomed  to  think  of  M.  Sardou  simply 
as  a  writer  of  plays  is  astonished  to  discover  his  exact  acquaintance  with 
history,  and  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  theories  con- 
cerning personages  or  states.  This  knowledge  took  its  rise  in  the  stud- 
ies which  he  pursued  originally  as  a  professor  of  history. 

The  Count  Nigra,  or  the  Chevalier  Nigra,  as  he  was  styled  when  I  first 
knew  him,  another  brother  Spartan,  had  been  the  protege"  and  friend  of  the 
Count  de  Cavour,  who  finally  sent  him,  in  1860-61,  while  still  an  extremely 
young  man,  to  represent  Italy  at  the  imperial  court.  The  fifteen  years 
which  he  passed  here  were  years  of  the  keenest  enjoyment  and  the  most 
extensive  usefulness.  For  his  polished  and  genial  manners,  his  Parisian 
adaptability,  and  the  many  other  qualities  in  which  he  resembled  the 
French,  made  him  an  acceptable  guest  in  official  and  private  circles.  He 
was  assiduous  in  his  attendance  at  our  Spartan  dinners,  and  never  failed 
to  bring  with  him  some  interesting  piece  of  news  or  some  apt  anecdote. 

I  well  recollect  the  occasion  of  my  first  acquaintance  with  him.  It 
was  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  minister  of  fine  arts  and  Madame  Maurice 
Richard,  at  the  ministry  in  the  Rue  de  Grenelle  St.  Germain,  on  the  15th 
of  June,  1870,  a  few  weeks  before  the  declaration  of  war.  The  ministry 
was  the  last  resting-place  of  the  Austrian  embassy.  Its  salons  were  larger, 
without  presenting  the  accumulation  of  luxury  and  art  displayed  in  some 
of  the  others.  The  principal  peculiarity  consisted  in  the  fact  that  all  the 
salons  were  hung  in  yellow  satin  damask.  Forty-eight  gentlemen  sat 
down  to  dinner,  the  minister  occupying  the  centre  of  the  table,  with  Ma- 
dame Maurice  Richard  opposite.  Among  those  present  were  several  other 
members  of  the  cabinet,  and  numerous  dignitaries  of  high  rank.  In 
spite  of  his  natural  vigor  of  character,  M.  Maurice  Richard  was  the  most 
genial  of  men,  and  peculiarly  fitted  to  play  the  part  of  chief  of  the 
aesthetic  ministry  of  the  government.  On  one  occasion  before  the  war  I 
remember  that  he  invited  me  to  accompany  him  to  visit  the  then  uncom- 
pleted opera-house,  which  was  within  his  jurisdiction.  We  explored  this 
wonderful  building  from  cellar  to  turret.  As  we  stood  upon  the  vast 
stage,  unincumbered  by  scenery,  it  seemed  impossible  that  the  human 
voice  could  fill  that  great  space  as  well  as  the  auditorium.  The  doubts 
we  experienced   at   that   moment   have  proved  to   be  well  founded  in  the 
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case  of  several  famous  singers,  whose  voices  have  been  strained  by  the  ex- 
cessive effort  required  to  make  themselves  heard. 

M.  Maurice  Richard  pointed  out  to  me  the  various  styles  of  decoration 
which  would  be  finally  used  throughout,  and  mentioned  a  sum  of  money 
as  the  total  cost  which  I  do  not  now  exactly  remember  ;  but  suffice  it  to 
say  that,  in  finishing  the  opera-house  after  the  war,  in  the  absence  of 
sufficient  funds  the  utmost  economy  was  carried  out,  although  by  ingen- 
ious devices  an  agreeable  effect  was  produced,  and  the  building,  as  a 
whole,  is  the  greatest  success. 

But  to  return  to  the  dinner  of  which  I  was  speaking.  The  minister  of 
Italy  escorted  Madame  Maurice  Richard  and  occupied  the  seat  on  her 
right,  and  I  occupied  the  seat  upon  her  left  next  to  M.  Nigra.  After 
some  pleasant  talk  with  Madame  Maurice  Richard,  I  fell  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  Chevalier  Nigra,  who  was  above  the  medium  height,  tall  and 
slender,  with  a  full  head  of  very  dark  chestnut  hair,  worn  somewhat  long, 
and  a  face  cleanly  shaven  save  for  a  long,  drooping  mustache.  He  had 
dark  brown  eyes,  a  large  and  well-formed  nose,  slightly  aquiline,  a  well- 
balanced  chin,  and  a  forehead  with  perceptives  and  reflectives  well  devel- 
oped. He  was  exactly  forty-three  years  and  three  days  old.  Like  most 
Italians,  he  was  very  moderate  in  eating  and  drinking.  He  had  a  pleas- 
ant face  and  frank  and  charming  manners.  We  found  mutual  acquaint- 
ances in  M.  Cerutti,  the  former  minister  of  Italy  in  Washington,  and 
Count  Piper,  at  that  moment  Swedish  minister  in  Florence.  We  talked 
of  every  conceivable  subject  until  in  some  accidental  manner  we  fell 
upon  the  subject  of  the  old  Irish  tongue,  and  to  my  astonishment  I 
found  I  had  before  me  a  profound  Irish  scholar.  It  was  he  who  discov- 
ered at  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland,  the  famous  manuscript 
in  which  is  the  oldest  example  of  the  Irish  language  thus  far  known. 
This  manuscript  consists  of  a  work  of  one  of  the  Latin  fathers,  upon  the 
margin  of  which  an  Irish  monk  in  the  ninth  century  wrote  down  his 
reflections  in  his  native  tongue. 

After  dinner  we  strolled  into  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  ministry,  so 
engrossed  in  talk  that  we  forgot  the  lapse  of  time,  and  when  we  entered 
the  reception-rooms  we  found  them  already  filled  to  overflowing  with  a 
brilliant  assemblage  which  had  arrived  in  our  absence.  There  was  the 
refined  and  handsome  face  of  Djemil  Pasha,  and  near  him,  in  listening 
attitude,  M.  £mile  Ollivier,  minister  of  justice  and  chief  of  the  cabinet, 
whose  meridional  countenance  expressed  aesthetic  enjoyment.  Mademoi- 
selle Marie  Roze  was  singing  to  this  interesting  and  appreciative  audience. 

A  few  days  later  M.  Nigra  sent  me  his  Glossce  Hiber niece  Veteres  Codicis 
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Taurincnsis,  and  afterwards  his  Reliquie  Ccltichc.  The  remarkable  erudi- 
tion of  the  Chevalier  Nigra  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me,  and  led  to 
my  proposing  him  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Some  time  afterwards  my  intimate  and  dear  friend,  Lord  Talbot  de 
Malahide,  came  to  Paris,  and  I  invited  the  Chevalier  Nigra  to  meet  him 
at  dinner.  The  minister  escorted  Mrs.  Meredith  Read,  and  I  placed  Lord 
Talbot  de  Malahide,  to  whom  I  had  spoken  of  M.  Nigra's  Irish  learning, 
next  to  the  latter.  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  was  at  that  time  president 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  a  remarkable  authority  upon  Irish  his- 
tory and  antiquities.  He  expressed  to  me  afterwards  the  astonishment 
he  experienced  in  encountering  such  erudition  as  the  Chevalier  Nigra  dis- 
played in  conversation  upon  the  Irish  language  and  remains.  Before  his 
departure  M.  Nigra  invited  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  and  myself  to  dine 
with  him  the  next  day.  The  dinner  was  en  petit  comite,  and,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  besides  ourselves  and  the  minister  there  was  no  one  present  except 
the  accomplished  and  charming  secretary,  M.  Ressman.  The  Italian  lega- 
tion at  that  time  occupied  the  fine  hotel  on  the  Rond  Point,  which  had 
before  been  the  residence  of  the  Duke  de  Morny.  The  dining-hall  was  of 
large  dimensions  and  very  lofty,  containing  at  its  end  a  beautifully  grace- 
ful escalier  d'konneur,  leading  to  a  balcony  where  musicians  were  some- 
times placed  on  the  occasion  of  great  fetes,  and  from  whence  access  was 
had  to  the  second  floor.  After  dinner  we  ascended  to  the  private  apart- 
ments of  the  minister,  and  in  one  of  the  rooms  we  found  laid  out  upon  a 
long  table  a  series  of  volumes  of  Irish  songs.  M.  Nigra  had  sent  an  agent 
to  Ireland  with  instructions  to  travel  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other,  and  write  down  the  popular  songs  repeated  to  him  by  the  peasantry, 
and  the  marvelous  collection  before  us  was  the  result  of  that  labor. 

The  Diner  des  Spartiates  was  founded  under  the  empire  by  MM.  Arsene 
Houssaye,  Paul  de  Saint  Victor,  and  Theophile  Gautier,  continuing  the 
traditions  of  the  brilliant  dinner  talk  of  Sainte  Beuve  and  Victor  Hugo. 
M.  Houssaye  naturally  became  the  presiding  officer,  because  he  is  a  man 
who  is  thoroughly  liked  in  every  group  into  which  he  enters.  Endowed 
with  exceptional  social  gifts,  he  shines  in  the  interchange  of  quick  repartee, 
while  anecdotes  drawn  from  his  marvelous  stores  are  told  with  a  piquancy 
which  lights  up  the  table.  Our  dinners  were  held  for  many  years  at  the 
Trois  Freres  Provencaux,  afterwards  at  the  Moulin  Rouge  in  the  avenue 
d'Antin,  and  during  the  summer  at  the  Cafe  des  Ambassadeurs  ;  at  a  later 
date  at  the  Hotel  Continental  ;  then  at  the  Lion  d'Or,  and  now  we  meet 
at  the  Cafe  Riche.  As  we  have  no  baggage  except  intellectual  stores, 
which  are  readily  carried  in  a  limited  space,  it  is  easy  to  move   from  one 
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place  to  another.  Some  of  us,  I  am  afraid,  are  always  in  light  marching 
order  in  the  latter  respect. 

Among  the  earliest  recruits  was  myself,  who,  in  1873,  proposed  Lord 
Lytton  for  membership.  Each  Spartan  is  expected  to  make  payment  in 
two  kinds  :  first,  in  cash  for  his  dinner,  which  is  not  a  heavy  drain,  and 
secondly,  in  drafts  upon  his  intellectual  resources.  If  one  looks  at  the 
list  he  finds  that  it  embraces  many  of  the  most  brilliant  men  who  have 
adorned  the  Parisian  capital  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  among  them 
M.  Charles  Monselet,  and  M.  Paul  Lacroix — widely  known  as  the  Biblio- 
phile Jacob.  The  latter  told  me,  when  he  was  eighty  years  of  age,  that 
he  still  worked  eleven  hours  a  day  upon  that  wonderful  series  of  beautiful, 
learned,  and  entertaining  volumes  which  have  opened  to  us  the  artistic 
features  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  succeeding  centuries  down  to  our  own. 

M.  Paul  Lacroix  was  filled  with  the  memories  of  the  most  interesting 
personages  who  had  figured  in  France  for  the  last  sixty  years,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  many  intimate  acquaintances  in  preceding  ages.  The 
piquant  manner  in  which  he  conveyed  his  information  greatly  added  to 
its  interest  and  value.  Monsieur  Monselet's  premature  decease  deprived 
us  of  an  engaging  companion  whose  knowledge  of  the  culinary  art  has 
given  his  name  to  several  famous  dishes,  while  his  literary  essays  in 
various  departments  find  a  cherished  place  in  all  libraries.  That  admi- 
rable and  interesting  man,  M.  Raoul  Duval,  took  part  in  our  meetings  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  conversation  was  filled  with  a  manly 
and  vigorous  patriotism,  and  his  relations  with  his  fellow-members  were 
calculated  to  add  affection  to  the  respect  which  his  noble  nature  evoked. 

I  have  said  that  I  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  the  Duke  de  Persigny,  who  was  a  friend  of  mine.  In  commemoration 
of  him  I  purchased,  at  the  sale  of  his  collections,  a  charming  portrait  of 
a  great  beauty  of  the  last  century,  by  Largilliere,  which  still  adorns  my 
drawing-room.  The  duke  was  a  man  of  great  force  of  character,  and 
associated  from  its  inception  with  the  Bonapartist  movement  which  placed 
Napoleon  III.  upon  the  imperial  throne  ;  and  I  well  remember  a  remark- 
able conversation  held  with  him  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  during 
which  he  sketched  for  me  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  that  extra- 
ordinary epoch.  He  had  a  decided,  incisive  manner  of  speaking,  and 
his  ardent  yet  steadfast  character  was  evinced  in  the  way  in  which  he 
plunged  into  conversation,  always  keeping  clearly  in  view  the  main 
theme,  while  illustrating  it  by  apt  reflections  or  anecdotes.  He  had  an 
immense  will  lodged  in  a  small  frame  ;  but  although  he  was  filled  with 
nervous   energy   and    almost  electrical  power,  and  was  capable  of  bearing 
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great  fatigue,  the  fall  of  the  empire  and  the  changes  which  followed  so 
affected  him  that  he  died  prematurely,  three  days  after  he  had  completed 
his  sixty-fourth  year — for  he  was  so  constituted  that  he  would  have  lived 
a  hundred  years  in  ordinary  times.  In  those  last  days  he  seemed  to  be 
consumed  by  a  continual  fever  which  did  not  prevent  his  moving  about, 
but,  nevertheless,  insiduously  sapped  his  vital  force.      The  last  time  that  I 
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saw  him  was  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend,  where,  after  dinner,  he  drew 
me  aside  and  conversed  nearly  two  hours.  Another  agreeable  member 
was  the  Duke  d'Acquaviva,  who  also  died  prematurely  many  years  ago. 

It  was  in  1873  that  I  proposed  Lord  Lytton  (Owen  Meredith).  Up  to 
that  time  Count  Nigra,  the  Italian  ambassador,  and  myself  were  the  only 
foreign  members,  and  there  have  never  been  any  others,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  General  Tiirr,  who   married  the   Princess   Bon  apart e-Wyse.     Lord 
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Lytton  is  now  our  president,  upon  the  suggestion  of  our  only  surviving 
founder,  M.  Arsene  Houssaye.  Lord  Lytton,  without  the  smallest  affec- 
tation or  pretense,  listens  intently  while  those  about  him  are  speaking, 
and  suddenly  awakens  their  enthusiasm  by  a  brilliant  mot  and  sends  the 
ball  of  conversation  forward  by  a  profound  suggestion.  My  earliest 
memory  of  the  present  Lord  Lytton  goes  back  to  the  summer  of  1849. 
My  father,  the  late  Chief-Justice  John  Meredith  Read,  had  for  many 
years  frequented  Ballston  Springs  and  Lebanon  Springs,  which  were  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  century  the  most  fashionable  American  water- 
ing-places. Since  that  time  for  twenty-five  years  he  had  been  a  constant 
visitor  at  Saratoga.  Thither  I  accompanied  him  from  Philadelphia  at  the 
mature  age  of  twelve,  in  the  year  above  mentioned.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, 
afterwards  Lord  Dalling  and  Bulwer,  was  then  British  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, and  also  came  to  Saratoga  with  his  nephew,  an  attache. 

The  latter,  the  future  Owen  Meredith,  author  of  Lucille  and  many 
other  renowned  works,  was  at  that  time  a  youth  of  eighteen  years,  whose 
graceful  figure,  classic  features,  fine  complexion,  and  Grecian  head,  crowned 
with  tightly  curling  chestnut  hair,  carried  one  back  to  the  best  days  of 
Athens,  when  beauty,  grace,  and  culture  were  to  the  fore.  In  1857  I  met 
in  London  the  latter's  father,  the  famous  novelist,  dramatist,  and  states- 
man, the  first  Lord  Lytton.  He  had  a  remarkable  face,  his  conversation 
was  full  of  originality  and  wit,  and  his  costume  marked  him  as  one  of  the 
fashionable  men  of  the  day.  He  wore  three  waistcoats,  in  red,  white,  and 
blue,  and  the  collar  of  his  evening  coat  was  of  black  velvet. 

Years  afterwards  I  occupied  at  Hyeres  an  apartment  wherein  Lord 
Lytton  had  written  two  of  his  celebrated  novels.  The  proprietor  told  me 
that  several  times,  when  he  had  paid  his  respects  to  him,  he  found  him 
knee-deep  in  manuscript.  He  had  the  habit  of  writing  swiftly  a  page,  and 
then  of  throwing  it  over  his  shoulder;  and  this  continued  until  he  had 
completed  the  three  hours  which  he  daily  devoted  to  composition.  His 
brother,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  afterwards  Lord  Dalling,  and  British  ambassa- 
dor at  Constantinople,  had  a  similar  habit  of  writing  his  dispatches.  Few 
men  wrote  more  rapidly  than  the  elder  Lord  Lytton,  but  this  was  the 
result  of  great  study  and  preparation ;  and  the  library  of  note-books 
which  he  has  left  behind  him  shows  that  he  was  a  profound  student  as  well 
as  a  ready  writer.  I  well  remember  that  collection,  and  also  a  magnificent 
gold  toilet  service  which  one  of  his  admirers — a  lady — sent  to  him  anony- 
mously after  the  publication  of  Pelham.  They  were  in  the  delightful 
residence  which  his  son,  the  present  Lord  Lytton,  occupied  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain   in    1873  i  an^  it  was  at   this  time  that  the  friendship 
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between  Lord  Lytton  and  myself  sprung  up,  which  has  continued  to  flour- 
ish and  strengthen  as  the  years  have  rolled  on. 

The  graceful  beauty  and  social  tact  of  Lady  Lytton,  a  niece  of  the 
celebrated  Lord  Clarendon,  drew  to  her  salons  all  the  most  distinguished 
and  interesting  people  in  Paris.  The  social,  political,  and  intellectual  life 
of  the  capital  was  most  brilliantly  represented,  and  it  was  agreeable  to  find 
a  salon  of  foreign  origin  which  vied  with  the  best  specimens  of  indigenous 
growth.  The  genius  of  Lord  Lytton  has  its  French  side,  which  has  con- 
tributed to  make  him  extremely  popular  as  a  representative  of  Her  Brit- 
annic Majesty  in  France. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  in  the  last  century,  was  a  member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  and  in  this  his  relative,  the  late  Lord  Stanhope,  was  an  associate 
of  that  illustrious  body.  Lord  Lytton,  who  has  a  world-wide  reputation 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  will  also  doubtless  be  called  to  a  seat  in  that 
assembly  of  the  intellectual  elite. 

I  may  be  permitted  in  this  connection  an  aside.  When  my  lamented 
friend,  the  fifth  Earl  Stanhope,  known  in  earlier  life  as  Lord  Mahon,  the 
historian,  was  elected  a  foreign  associate  of  the  Institute  of  France,  he 
said  to  me :  "  This  is  an  honor  which  ought  to  be  bestowed  upon  our  friend 
Mr.  John  Lothrop  Motley.  You  know  a  great  many  members  of  the 
Institute  ;  strive  in  every  way  in  your  power  to  promote  his  election,  and 
I  will  do  the  same."  Strange  to  say,  Lord  Stanhope  died  ere  his  wish  was 
consummated,  and  Mr.  Motley  was  elected  to  the  chair  he  had  filled. 

To  return  to  the  first  Lord  Lytton — it  would  seem  to  be  superfluous  to 
mention  his  labors  in  detail,  for  he  excelled  in  so  many  different  direc- 
tions. But,  having  gone  through  the  German  siege  of  Paris  and  the  Com- 
mune, I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  have  always  felt  his  work,  The 
Parisians,  to  be  a  marvelous  one  for  a  man  who  was  not  here  at  that  time. 
The  local  color,  the  atmosphere,  are  perfect.  Lord  Lytton  wrote  another 
remarkable  book,  now  about  to  be  dramatized,  published  anonymously  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  entitled  The  Coming  Race,  in  which  he  fore- 
told many  of  the  wonderful  inventions  since  brought  before  the  world, 
and  others  which  are  doubtless  on  the  eve  of  being  discovered. 

In  1873,  upon  my  invitation,  as  I  have  remarked,  the  present  Lord 
Lytton  attended  one  of  the  Diners  des  Spartiates,  and  expressed  himself 
delighted  with  that  experience.  Whereupon,  with  his  assent,  I  proposed 
him  for  membership,  and  from  that  day  to  this  he  has  been  a  faithful 
member  and,  even  when  viceroy  in  India,  continued  to  send  most  agree- 
able messages  to  his  Spartan  colleagues  in  Paris.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
he  sent  me  his  father's  Parisians,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  and 
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some  of  the  proof-sheets  of  his  own  Fables  in  Song.  The  latter  struck  me 
as  an  admirable  performance,  and  I  hastened  to  say  thus  much  to  him. 
In  his  reply  he  remarked  that  this  series  of  fables  should  be  judged  as  a 
whole,  "  for  it  is  the  variety  and  range  of  them  which  constitute  any  merit 
they  may  possess."  I  can  only  say  that  my  first  impressions  were  com- 
pletely confirmed  by  my  subsequent  perusal  of  the  entire  work. 

M.  Arsene  Houssaye,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Spartans  last  year,  gave  us  a 
spirited  French  translation  of  one  of  these  fables,  accompanied  by  char- 
acteristically witty  remarks.  Formerly  Lord  Lytton  found  time  to  exer- 
cise his  genius  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  even  when,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  his  chief,  Lord  Lyons,  he  seemed  to  be  completely  absorbed  by  his 
official  and  social  duties.  This  power  of  working  in  the  midst  of  engross- 
ing official  occupations  was  still  further  illustrated  last  year,  for  though 
ambassador  in  Paris,  and  for  a  time  overcome  by  illness,  Lord  Lytton,  as 
lord  rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  delivered  a  masterly  address 
on  the  duties  of  diplomacy,  and  he  rewrote  The  Ring  of  Amasis,  which 
has  gained  the  applause  even  of  the  Saturday  Review,  and  is  now  appear- 
ing in  an  admirable  translation,  worthy  of  the  original,  by  Madame 
Flourens,  in  one  of  the  illustrated  Parisian  periodicals. 

How  many  fair  maids  and  matrons  have  sighed  to  know  Owen  Mere- 
dith !  And  what  wonder?  He  sings  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  yet  leaves 
the  half  untold,  and,  as  one  possessed  of  rare  knowledge  and  subtle  power, 
betrays  his  strength  in  ways  which  prove  but  do  not  try  it.  Such  things 
attract  the  sterner  sex ;  why  should  they  fail  to  move  the  female  portion 
of  humanity,  which  is  not  only  numerically  superior  in  these  latter  days, 
but  is  often  in  advance  in  other  ways  of  its  heavy  brothers,  fathers,  hus- 
bands, lovers  ?  How  many  copies,  think  you,  of  Lucille,  in  blue  and  gold, 
have  traversed  the  globe  in  the  cherished  corners  of  the  fair  owners' 
portmanteaus,  to  say  nothing  of  the  poet's  words  which  lie  treasured  in 
unnumbered  brains  and  hearts  in  England  and  America? 

Tennyson  and  Longfellow  rolled  into  one  have  not  traveled  so  far  or 
found  so  wide  a  field  of  fame  ;  and  if  you  would  reach  the  true  test  of 
poetry  you  cannot  afford  to  ignore  criticism  of  women,  which  from  all 
time  has  passed  its  resistless  sentence  on  what  is  worth  and  what  is  dross 
in  the  world  of  imagination.  You  may  not  like  a  poet's  writings,  but  you 
cannot  ignore  their  power  when  womankind  has  given  them  wings.  We 
may  be  nearing  the  moment  when  seven  women  shall  lay  hold  of  one 
man  ;  but  we  have  certainly  reached  that  period  when  one  man  has  laid 
hold  of  several  hundred  thousand  women.  His  ideas  appeal  to  the  judg- 
ment   and    to    the    imagination    because   of    their    purity   and    brilliancy, 
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conveyed  through  a  medium  equally  crystalline  and  vivid.  This  combi- 
nation of  depth  and  transparency  is  extremely  agreeable  ;  and  it  enables 
Lord  Lytton  not  only  to  write  the  most  entrancing  poetry,  but  also  the 
most  vigorous  or  delicious  prose,  as  occasion  may  require. 

It  was  in  1873  that  Lord  Lytton  remarked  to  me  upon  the  unsatisfac- 
tory and  slow  manner  in  which  English  diplomatists  were  advanced  ;  and 
he  told  me  that  he  was  so  discouraged  by  long  waiting  that  he  had  about 
made  up  his  mind  to  resign  and  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  literature. 
Yet  at  that  moment,  without  his  knowledge,  the  discriminating  attention 
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of  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  fixed  upon  him.  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  the 
gift  of  carrying  in  his  mind  a  list  of  personages  suitable  to  fill  certain 
great  positions  when  occasion  required.  Within  a  year  after  my  conver- 
sation with  Lord  Lytton  the  latter  had  been  appointed  minister  to  Lis- 
bon ;  had  been  offered  and  had  declined  the  governorship  of  Madras;  and 
twelve  months  later  was  named  viceroy  and  governor-general  of  India — 
the  greatest  post  in  the  gift  of  any  government.  It  must  have  satisfied 
even  the  glowing  and  poetic  imagination  of  Owen  Meredith  when,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1877,  surrounded  by  all  the  princes,  chiefs,  and  nobles  of 
India,  he  presided  at  the  gorgeous  ceremonial  which  marked  on  the  plains 
of  Delhi  the  proclamation  of  Queen  Victoria  as  empress  of  India. 

His  viceroyalty  is  commemorated  by  the  titles  which  he  received  at 
its  close,  namely,  by  that  of  Earl  of  Lytton,  of  Lytton  in  the  county  of 
Derby,  the  ancient  seat  of  his  house,  and  that  of  Viscount  of  Knebworth, 
of  Knebworth  in  the  county  of  Herts,  where  they  have  been  for  nearly 
five  hundred  years.  There  is  a  graceful  association  with  the  queen-em- 
press, whose  viceroy  he  was,  in  the  name  of  his  eldest  son  and  heir — Victor, 
Viscount  Knebworth — born  at  the  government  house,  Simla,  India,  four- 
teen years  ago.  I  have  talked  of  the  literary  and  poetic  character  of  Lord 
Lytton  principally  ;  but,  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  remarked  to  me  about 
another  statesman,  Lord  Lytton's  is  a  multiform  life.  He  is  a  thoroughly 
equipped  and  practical  diplomatist,  who  in  the  course  of  his  long  career 
has  done  admirable  service  in  that  important  department  of  statecraft. 
In  the  field  of  administration  Lord  Lytton  had  had  little  or  no  experience 
when  he  accepted,  after  having  twice  declined,  the  viceroyalty  of  India. 

Now  there  are  two  opinions,  as  there  are  at  least  two  parties,  on  Indian 
questions  in  England,  and  consequently  there  are  two  opinions  as  to 
whether  Lord  Lytton's  policy  was  the  correct  one;  but  certainly  no  one 
will  deny  that  he  applied  himself  successfully  to  the  development  of  a 
policy  which  he  carried  out  in  all  its  details  with  unflagging  energy- 
When  the  history  of  his  rule  in  India  is  written  there  will  be  many  to 
praise  who  now,  from  ignorance,  blame  him.  In  summing  up  his  many- 
sided  character  no  fair-minded  man,  who  is  removed  from  political  or 
personal  bias,  can  fail  to  find  that  Lord  Lytton,  to  use  a  French  phrase,  is 
an  international  illustration,  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  genius  of  the  century. 

On  some  future  occasion  I  may  return  to  the  roll  of  honorable  Spar- 
tans, for  it  also  includes  other  most  interesting  characters,  such  as  Mes- 
sieurs Cabanel,  Paul  Baudry,  Madrazzo,  Ganderax,  Portalis ;  Valfrey,  the 
historian  ;  De  Molinari,  the  distinguished  political  economist  ;  De  Lescure, 
Alberic  Second,  the  Prince  Stirbey,  De  Heredia;  Jose"  Paz,  whose  handsome 
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face  shows  no  trace  of  his  dual  labors  as  litterateur  and  minister  ;  the 
Baronde  Heeckeren,  Count  de  Laferriere,  the  Marquis  de  Rouge  ;  Octave 
Uzanne,  the  artistic  author  of  many  beautiful  books,  and  the  founder 
and  president  of  the  Bibliophiles  Contemporains  ;  Gaston  Berardi,  whose 
attractive  and  genial  personality  is  allied  to  remarkable  administrative 
ability  ;  and  Count  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  who  at  eighty-six  has  discovered 
the  fountain  of  youth,  and  sharing  in  the  labors  of  the  French  Academy, 
also  enlivens  our  Spartan  dinners  with  his  wit,  humor,  and  experience. 

And  who  has  not  heard  of  our  Spartan  brother,  M.  Henri  Meilhac,  the 
dramatic  author,  whose  original  genius  secured  for  him  a  seat  among  the 
Immortals  two  years  ago?  He  detests  work,  and  yet  accomplishes  a  vast 
amount.  The  motto  which  encircles  his  monogram  is  "  Lente  dies,  cele- 
riter  anni."  He  lives  in  that  angle  where  a  fountain  throws  up  its  spray 
in  front  of  the  Madeleine.  Above  him  resides  his  friend  and  fellow-acade- 
mician, M.  Jules  Simon,  whose  marvelous  capacity  has  found  its  compen- 
sation in  every  department  of  intellectual  effort.  No  man  has  done  more 
to  advance  the  best  interests  of  his  country,  and  his  name  is  associated 
with  every  good  work  at  the  present  time.  His  power  of  labor  would  be 
extraordinary  in  a  man  of  half  his  years  ;  yet  at  seventy-six  he  has  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth  and  all  the  wisdom  of  age.  His  genius  illumines 
every  subject  it  touches,  and  the  solid  qualities  of  his  intellect  are  allied 
to  an  admirable  quality  of  wit,  which  enlightened  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  our  Spartan  dinners  two  years  ago.  .  His  tenacious  memory  is 
stored  with  anecdotic  reminiscence,  which  illustrates  in  an  apt  manner  each 
turn  of  the  conversation,  and  one  is  sure  to  carry  away  from  his  presence 
solid  truth  enveloped  in  the  entrancing  form  of  graphic  narration. 

Our  dinner  has  proved  what  M.  Guizot  believed  to  be  impossible — that 
a  neutral  ground  may  be  found  in  France  where  men  of  different  political 
opinions,  laying  them  aside  for  the  moment,  may  meet  for  agreeable 
interchange  of  views  on  all  other  subjects.  Many  years  ago  I  said  to  that 
venerable  and  illustrious  scholar:  "But,  M.  Guizot,  why  do  not  we  have 
in  Paris  a  club,  like  the  Athenaeum  Club  in  London,  where  men  of  the 
greatest  intellectual  mark,  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion,  assemble?" 
He  replied,  "  My  dear  young  friend,  with  us  it  would  be  impossible,  we 
have  so  many  and  such  violent  political  dissensions." 


Paris,  France. 
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COURTSHIP  AND  MARRIAGE  OF  QUEEN  ISABELLA 

Apart  from  her  connection  with  the  discovery  of  America,  there  is 
no  more  interesting  personage  in  all  history  than  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain. 
Born  in  145 T,  she  was  only  a  sweet  little  girl  in  her  fourth  year  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  her  royal  father,  John  II.  of  Castile,  who  had  ruled 
eight-and-forty  years.  Her  brother,  Henry  IV.,  ascended  the  throne,  and 
Isabella  retired  with  her  mother  into  seclusion.  The  future  queen  was 
reared  in  a  small  country  town,  far  away  from  court  influences,  and  was 
taught  all  the  accomplishments  of  polite  life,  with  daily  lessons  in  prac- 
tical piety  and  good  morals.  Her  advantages  were  of  a  superior  order 
considering  the  times  in  which  she  lived,  and  her  education  was  much 
more  complete  than  that  of  any  other  member  of  her  family.  When  she 
was  fifteen  King  Henry  brought  her  to  the  palace  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  disposing  of  her  in  marriage,  lest  some  faction  arise  in  her  interests 
adverse  to  the  future  of  his  infant  daughter,  Princess  Joanna.  Of  suitors 
there  were  many,  for,  irrespective  of  her  nearness  to  the  crown,  Isabella 
was  very  bright  and  attractive. 

But  she  had  decided  opinions  of  her  own  even  then,  and  her  arrogant 
brother  was  astonished  to  find  he  was  not  altogether  master  of  the  situa- 
tion. Isabella  was  first  betrothed  to  Carlos,  the  elder  brother  of  Ferdi- 
nand, who  died.  Henry  then  promised  her  to  Alfonso  of  Portugal  ;  but 
neither  threats  nor  entreaties  could  induce  her  to  consent'  to  such  an  un- 
suitable union,  as  Alfonso  was  very  much  older  than  herself.  She  coolly 
rested  her  refusal  on  the  ground  that  "  the  infantas  of  Castile  could  not  be 
disposed  of  in  marriage  without  the  consent  of  the  nobles  of  the  realm." 
Presently  her  brother  thought  in  his  selfish  policy  to  marry  her  to  the 
master  of  Calatrava,  a  man  greatly  her  inferior  in  birth,  and  unworthy  in 
every  respect.  She  was  indignant  beyond  expression,  and  imprisoned 
herself  in  her  room  without  food  or  sleep  for  a  day  and  a  night,  praying 
to  heaven  in  the  most  piteous  manner  to  save  her  from  this  terrible  fate 
by  her  own  death  or  that  of  her  enemy.  The  suitor  died  on  his  journey 
to  the  palace,  and  then  her  brother  provided  new  complications  for  her. 
Among  others  who  sought  her  hand  in  marriage  was  a  brother  of  Edward 
IV.  of  England,  and  a  brother  of  Louis  XL  of  France. 

But  Isabella  was  partial  to  her  kinsman,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  and 
finally  determined  to  choose  a  husband  for  herself.  She  saw  the  advan- 
tages in  a  connection  which  would  be  the  means  of  uniting  the  people   of 
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QUEEN    ISABELLA    OF    CASTILE. 


Aragon  and  Castile,  who  were  descendants  of  one  common  stock,  speaking 
one  language,  and  from  their  geographical  position  apparently  destined  by- 
nature  to  become  one  nation.  And  she  was  captivated  with  the  chivalrous 
youth  who  already  displayed  genius  and  judgment  far  beyond  his  years. 
Henry,  fearing  this,  endeavored  to  revive  the  obsolete  pretensions  of 
Alfonso,  King  of  Portugal,  who  was  invited  to  renew  his  addresses  to 
Isabella  in  a  more  public  manner  than  hitherto.  A  pompous  embassy 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Lisbon  at  its  head  appeared  before  Isabella,  bear- 
ing proposals,  which  she  again  refused,  in  a  gentle  but  decided  manner. 
Her  angry  brother  at  once  threatened  her  with  imprisonment  in  the  royal 
fortress  at  Madrid,  but  hesitated  through  fear  of  the  people  of  Ocafla, 
where  she  resided,  who  loved  Isabella,  and  commenced  parading  the  streets 
with  banners  bearing  the  arms  of  Aragon,  and  singing  satirical  verses  even 
to  the  very  palace  gates,  contrasting  Alfonso's  years  with  the  youthful 
graces  of  Ferdinand.     The  tyrannical  action  of  the  king,  however,  brought 
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events  to  a  speedy  issue.  The  Aragonese  envoy  had  waited  for  an  answer 
to  Ferdinand's  suit,  and  consulting  with  the  leading  nobles  of  her  party, 
who  approved  her  course,  Isabella  signified  her  acceptance.  This  reply 
was  received  with  almost  as  much  joy  by  the  old  King  of  Aragon,  John 
II.,  as  by  his  son,  the  bridegroom  elect,  and  marriage  articles  were  signed 
without  any  unnecessary  delay. 

Ferdinand  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  Isabella  was  eighteen. 
Ferdinand  was  of  athletic  frame,  one  of  the  best  horsemen  in  his  court, 
excelled  in  field  sports  of  every  description,  was  of  fine  presence  and 
courtly  bearing,  with  bronzed  features,  a  broad  forehead,  and  a  clear, 
cheerful,  flashing  eye.  He  had  secured  splendid  health  for  himself 
through  extreme  temperance  in  his  diet  and  the  cultivation  of  habits  of 
perpetual  activity.  Isabella  was  a  little  above  the  ordinary  height,  excep- 
tionally graceful  in  figure,  of  delicately  fair  complexion,  hair  of  bright 
chestnut  color  inclining  to  red,  soft,  blue,  serenely  intelligent  eyes,  and 
sedate  and  dignified  manners.  Her  contemporaries  pronounced  her 
"  exceedingly  beautiful."  She  spoke  the  Castilian  language  with  more 
than  usual  elegance,  and  had  already  acquired  a  taste  for  letters. 

She  took  advantage  of  the  temporary  absence  of  her  royal  brother, 
who  had  gone  to  the  south  of  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  an  insur- 
rection, to  prepare  for  her  wedding.  Her  movements  were  disclosed  by 
some  members  of  herhousehold,  and  she  was  quickly  surrounded  by  spies. 
Presently  she  learned  that  the  coercive  system  was  to  be  adopted,  and 
that  a  large  force  was  on  the  march  to  capture  and  imprison  her.  In  this 
exigency  she  made  known  her  situation  to  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  who 
collected  a  body  of  horse  and  conducted  her  in  triumph  to  the  friendly 
city  of  Valladolid,  where  she  was  welcomed  by  the  citizens  with  a  general 
burst  of  enthusiasm.  In  the  meantime  messengers  were  dispatched  into 
Aragon  to  quicken  Ferdinand's  movements.  His  father  was  sorely  dis- 
tressed, as  he  was  in  the  heat  of  a  war  against  the  insurgent  Catalans,  and 
could  not  spare  the  force  necessary  for  protecting  Ferdinand's  entrance 
into  Castile ;  and  his  treasury  was  empty.  But  when  the  conundrum 
was  referred  to  the  impatient  prince  and  his  council  it  was  speedily  solved. 
The  journey  through  a  hostile  country  was  undertaken  in  disguise,  with 
only  half  a  dozen  attendants  dressed  as  merchants.  To  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  enemy  another  party  was  sent  by  a  different  route  with  all 
the  ostentation  of  a  public  embassy  from  the  King  of  Aragon  to  Henry  IV. 
The  country  through  which  Ferdinand  journeyecl  was  patrolled  by  squad- 
rons of  cavalry  whose  business  was  to  intercept  his  progress ;  thus  he 
moved  forward  chiefly  in  the  night.     When  the  party  halted  on  the  road 
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Ferdinand  played  the  part  of  a  servant,  took  care  of  the  mules,  and  waited 
on  his  companions  at  the  table.  No  disaster  occurred  worse  than  leaving 
at  an  inn — from  which  they  departed  with  more  haste  than  grace — the 
purse  containing  the  funds  for  the  expedition.  On  the  second  night  of 
their  travels  they  arrived  late  at  a  station  garrisoned  with  soldiers.  They 
knocked  at  the  gate  and  were  saluted  with  stones,  one  of  which  grazed 
Ferdinand's  head  and  nearly  brought  his  romantic  enterprise  to  a  tragic 
conclusion.  But  his  voice  was  presently  recognized  and  trumpets  pro- 
claimed the  glad  tidings,  for  the  well-armed  troops  belonged  to  the  Count 
of  Trevino,  one  of  Isabella's  partisans,  and  were  intended  for  an  escort. 
He  was  received  with  an  uproar  of  festivity,  but  before  the  dawn  was 
again  on  the  journey.  His  first  interview  with  Isabella  occupied  two 
hours.  On  adjusting  the  preliminaries  of  the  marriage  both  parties  were 
poverty-stricken,  so  to  speak,  and  obliged  to  borrow  money  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  ceremony. 

Isabella  wrote  to  her  brother,  the  king,  immediately  on  the  arrival  of 
Ferdinand,  and  conscientiously  informed  him  of  the  presence  of  the 
prince  in  his  dominions  and  of  her  intended  marriage.  She  represented  in 
strong  language  the  political  advantages  of  the  connection  and  the  sanc- 
tion it  had  received  from  the  Castilian  nobles,  and  asked  him  in  the  most 
dutiful  manner  for  his  approval.  The  marriage  was  publicly  celebrated 
on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  October,  1469,  in  the  palace  of  John  de  Vi- 
vero,  in  the  presence  of  Ferdinand's  grandfather,  the  Admiral  of  Castile, 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  a  multitude  of  persons  of  rank.  The 
ensuing  week  was  devoted  to  festivities.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  sent  an 
embassy  to  Henry  with  the  information  that  they  were  married,  and 
asked  his  blessing.  They  accompanied  their  message  with  many  assur- 
ances of  loyalty  and  of  submission  to  his  rule.  Henry  was  greatly  dis- 
concerted and  replied  coldly  that  he  "  must  advise  with  his  ministers." 

Ferdinand  and  his  bride  established  their  residence  at  Duenas,  with 
a  brilliant  little  court  about  them  ;  but  their  supplies  were  cut  off,  and 
their  means  became  so  limited  they  could  scarcely  defray  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  their  table.  The  most  frightful  anarchy  prevailed  throughout 
Castile  at  this  juncture.  Henry  IV.  was  a  weak  ruler,  under  the  control  of 
unworthy  favorites,  and  the  frivolity  which  disgraced  his  court  is  a  painful 
matter  of  history.  He  died  suddenly,  and  five  years  after  her  romantic  mar- 
riage Isabella  was  proclaimed  queen,  and  her  remarkable  career  as  a  ruler 
was  inaugurated.  But  it  was  not  until  after  a  victorious  war  with  Alfonso 
of  Portugal,  who  had  been  affianced  to  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  Henry 
IV.,  that  Isabella's  authority  was  fully  recognized.     She  was  a  woman  of 
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great  force  of  character,  whose  pride  and  ambition  were  unlimited,  but 
who  inspired  confidence  among  her  subjects.  She  was  always  present  in 
meetings  of  the  council,  and  insisted  on  the  use  of  her  name  along  with 
that  of  Ferdinand  in  all  public  documents.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  re- 
vived the  ancient  but  obsolete  practice  of  presiding  personally  in  the 
tribunals  as  often  as  once  a' week.  "  I  well  remember,"  wrote  one  of  their 
courtiers,  "  to  have  seen  the  queen  together  with  the  catholic  king,  her 
husband,  sitting  in  judgment  in  the  alcazar  of  Madrid  every  Friday,  dis- 
pensing justice  to  all,  great  and  small,  as  came  to  demand  it.  This  was 
indeed  the  golden  age  of  justice;  and  since  our  sainted  sovereign  has  been 
taken  from  us  it  has  been  more  difficult  and  far  more  costly  to  transact 
business  with  a  stripling  of  a  secretary  than  it  was  with  the  queen  and  all 
her  ministers." 

Isabella  exerted  herself  to  reform  the  laws  and  internal  administration 
of  Spain,  to  encourage  literature  and  the  arts,  and  to  modify  the  stern 
measures  of  Ferdinand  by  the  influence  of  her  own  gentle  and  elevated 
character.  The  practical  encouragement  she  gave  to  Columbus  is  the 
great  act  of  her  life  by  which  she  is  best  known  ;  but  through  her  energy 
and  goodness  she  inspired  in  her  people  an  attachment  that  led  them  to 
regard  her  with  homage  far  more  exalted  than  mere  loyalty,  and  she  ac- 
quired such  control  over  them  as  no  man  could  have  done  in  any  age. 
Many  of  her  excellencies  and  peculiarities  were  transmitted  to  her  grand- 
son (the  son  of  her  daughter  Joanna)  Emperor  Charles  V.,  who  on  his 
arrival  at  the  age  of  manhood  was  the  mightiest,  the  wealthiest,  and  in 
many  respects  the  most  powerful  prince  in  the  world.  Of  the  five  children 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  eldest  daughter,  Isabella,  married  Emanuel 
of  Portugal  ;  Juan  died  at  the  age  of  twenty;  Joanna  married  Philip, 
Archduke  of  Austria,  and  was  the  mother  of  Emperor  Charles  V.  ;  Maria, 
after  the  death  of  her  sister,  married  Emanuel ;  and  Catherine  became  the 
unhappy  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  "  The  Spaniards  who  revert 
to  the  glorious  reign  of  Queen  Isabella  are  so  smitten  with  her  moral 
perfections  that,  even  in  depicting  her  personal,  they  borrow  somewhat  of 
the  exaggerated  coloring  of  romance." 
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Among  the  ancients  a  romantic  tradition  was  handed  along  through 
the  decades  and  generations,  supposed  to  explain  the  origin  of  a  certain 
mysterious  substance,  hard  and  brittle,  but  of  a  resinous  lustre  and  exceed- 
ingly beautiful.  The  tradition  was  to  the  effect  that  when  Phaethon  was 
hurled  by  the  lightning  of  Jove  into  the  Eridanus,  the  tear-drops  of  his 
broken-hearted  sisters  were  petrified  as  they  fell  into  the  sea,  and  the 
comely  young  women  themselves  were  transformed  by  the  pitying  gods 
into  poplar  trees.  These  poetical  tear-drops  were  significantly  named 
from  the  Greek  word  for  amber — which  was  one  of  the  titles  of  the  sun 
god — and  the  new  material  was  believed  by  many  of  the  philosophers 
of  antiquity  to  be  possessed  of  a  soul.  Perhaps,  if  those  wise  men  could 
have  foreseen  the  part  it  was  to  play  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs 
during  the  last  quarter  of   the  nineteenth  century,  they  might  have  been 
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slave."  He  evidently 
refers  to  the  insects  imbedded  in  the  solid  but  transparent  substance, 
which  hopelessly  puzzled  the  sages  of  antiquity.  What  were  bugs  and 
spiders  doing  within  women's  petrified  tears  ?  Since  that  remote  pe- 
riod over  eight  hundred  different  species  of  insects  have  been  found  pre- 
served in  amber,  as  well  as  some  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  species  of 
the  leaves  and  other  fragments  of  plants.  Amber  oftentimes  incloses  in- 
sects of  species  which  no  longer  exist.  It  became  one  of  the  chief  arti- 
cles of  commerce  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  sole  object  of 
many  a  voyage  of  the  enterprising  Phoenicians.  The  source  of  supply  was 
the  Baltic  coasts,  where  it  is  still  found.  During  the  reign  of  Nero  an  ex- 
pedition was  sent  from  Rome  to  explore  that  amber-producing  country. 
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Later  on  it  was  obtained  sparingly  in  the  north  of  Burma,  on  the  Swedish 
and  Danish  coasts,  in  Greenland,  in  some  parts  of  England,  on  the  shores 
of  Sicily  and  the  Adriatic,  and  finally  in  America — at  Martha's  Vineyard, 
in  New  Jersey,  and  in  Maryland. 

Thales,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  old,  a  statesman  and  natural 
philosopher,  who  flourished  600  B.C.,  discovered  that  amber  when  rubbed 
attracted  light  bodies  toward  it.  This  was  the  first  exhibition  of  electric 
force  that  ever  received  intelligent  notice,  so  far  as  known.  Thales  wrote 
about  this  discovery  in  the  literature  of  his  time.  Theophrastus  (321  B.C.) 
and  Pliny  (70  A.D.)  passed  the  knowledge  along,  remarking  on  the  power 
of  amber  to  attract  straws  and  dry  leaves.  There  was  some  learning  as 
to  the  electricity  of  the  torpedo  during  Pliny's  career,  who  says,  "  When 
touched  by  a  spear  it  paralyzes  the  muscles  and  arrests  the  feet,  however 
swift."  And  Aristotle  states  that  "  it  possesses  the  power  of  benumbing 
men  as  well  as  the  fishes  that  serve  as  its  prey."  The  influence  of  elec- 
tricity on  the  human  body,  and  the  electricity  of  the  human  body  itself, 
were  not  even  then  wholly  unknown.  Anthero,  a  freedman  of  Tiberius, 
was  cured  of  the  gout  by  shocks  of  the  torpedo.  Wolinar,  king  of  the 
Goths  (415  A.D.),  was  able  to  emit  sparks  from  his  own  body,  and  Eusta- 
thius,  who  records  these  phenomena,  says  that  a  certain  philosopher  "  while 
dressing  and  undressing  emitted  occasionally  sudden  crackling  sparks, 
while  at  other  times  flames  blazed  from  him  without  burning  his  clothes." 
Several  writers  of  the  middle  ages  referred  to  these  extraordinary  dis- 
coveries, even  speculated  upon  their  prospective  value,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  for  two  thousand  years  after  the  first  experiments  with  amber  no 
progress  of  any  importance  was  made  in  electrical  enlightenment. 

Dr.  William  Gilbert  of  Colchester,  a  learned  physician  (1 540-1603) 
who,  winning  a  great  reputation  for  scientific  acquirements  attracted  the 
notice  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  was  made  her  chief  medical  adviser,  and 
who  was  subsequently  pensioned  by  her  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  scien- 
tific researches,  repeated  the  experiments  of  the  ancients  with  amber,  and 
was  the  foremost  to  apply  them  to  the  principles  of  philosophical  investi- 
gation. He  was  really  the  founder  of  the  science  of  electricity,  which 
dates  properly  from  the  year  1600.  Dr.  Gilbert  was  the  first  to  use  the 
words  "  electric  "  and  "  electricity."  He  discovered  many  substances  pos- 
sessing the  same  magnetic  properties  as  amber,  such  as  glass,  rock  crystal, 
sulphur,  sealing-wax,  sapphire,  opal,  agate,  etc.,  and  he  pronounced  the 
earth  one  great  magnet,  stating  also  that  terrestrial  magnetism  and  elec- 
tricity were  but  two  allied  emanations  of  a  single  force. 

Otto  Gericke  (1602-1686)  was  the   first   scientist    to   observe  repulsion 
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between  electrified  bodies,  and  about  1660  invented  the  initial  electrical 
machine,  which  consisted  of  a  globe  of  sulphur  turned  by  a  crank,  like  a 
grindstone,  and  rubbed  by  a  cloth  pressed  against  it  by  the  hand.  Robert 
Boyle,  a  contemporary  in  experiments  (1627-1691),  contributed  many  new 
facts   to  the   germ    of    electrical    knowledge.      The   illustrious   Sir  Isaac 
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Newton  (1642-1727)  constructed  an  electrical  machine  of  glass,  and  added 
important  observations,  particularly  during  his  presidency  of  the  Royal 
Society  from  1703  to  1727.  Francis  Hawksbee,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  during  the  same  period,  fashioned  a  machine  in  1709  in  which  a 
glass  cylinder  rubbed  by  the  dry  hand  replaced  Gericke's  sulphur  globe  ; 
he  was  the  first  to  notice  and  remark  upon  the  similarity  between  the 
electric  flash  and  lightning,  and  became  one  of  the  most  brilliant  experi- 
mental  philosophers  and  inventors  of   his  age.     Stephen    Grey,  another 
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Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  added  numberless  ingenious  experiments, 
and  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  transmit  electricity  from  one  point  to 
another,  and  to  distinguish  bodies  into  conductors  and  non-conductors. 
Meanwhile  M.  Dufay  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  was  engaged  in 
the  same  class  of  investigations,  and  was  the  earliest  to  discover  the  two 
kinds  of  electricity  and  the  law  regulating  their  action. 

Between  the  years  1733  and  1744  Germany  was  more  or  less  agitated 
with  the  study  of  electricity,  but  without  much  show  of  progress.  Profes- 
sor Boze  of  Wittenberg  finally  distinguished  himself  by  constructing  a 
machine  in  which  he  employed  a  globe  of  glass,  and  furnished  it  with  a 
prime  conductor.  Professor  Winkler  of  Leipsic  went  a  step  farther  and 
used  a  fixed  cushion  in  the  machine.  Then  came  the  Leyden  discovery  of 
1745.  Three  men  were  experimenting  in  electricity,  two  of  whom,  Pro- 
fessors Muschenbroek  and  Allamand,  were  of  the  famous  Leyden  Univer- 
sity, and  Mr.  Cunaeus,  an  amateur  in  science  and  a  great  friend  of  the  two 
professors.  They  were  striving  to  devise  some  method  to  accumulate  and 
retain  electricity.  For  a  prime  conductor  they  used  a  small  iron  cannon 
suspended  by  silk  threads.  They  could  charge  the  cannon  with  electricity, 
but  it  would  escape  in  a  few  seconds  after  they  ceased  to  turn  the  handle 
of  the  machine.  It  occurred  to  Professor  Muschenbroek  that  possibly 
an  electrified  body  might  be  surrounded  by  a  con-conducting  substance, 
imprisoned,  like  Ariel,  in  an  oak  tree.  Glass  being  a  non-conductor  and 
water  a  conductor,  he  partially  filled  a  glass  bottle  with  water  and  placed 
one  end  of  the  wire  suspended  from  his  cannon  within  it.  For  some  time 
there  were  no  results  worth  recording.  But  one  day  Mr.  Cuneus  acci- 
dentally touched  the  prime  conductor  with  one  hand  while  holding  in  the 
other  the  electrified  bottle  of  water,  and  received  the  first  electric  shock 
ever  given  to  mortal  man  by  artificial  means.  He  was  overcome  with 
amazement  and  terror.  Muschenbroek  immediately  repeated  the  experi- 
ment with  a  small  glass  bowl.  He  said  he  felt  struA:  in  his  arms,  shoul- 
ders, and  chest  with  such  force  that  he  lost  his  breath  for  some  moments, 
and  pain  in  his  right  arm  became  so  intense  that  he  was  seriously  alarmed. 
It  was  two  days  before  he  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  blow,  and  he 
declared  to  his  associates,  "  I  would  not  take  a  second  shock  for  the  king- 
dom of  France." 

Professor  Allamand  was  unwilling  to  pin  his  faith  to  the  sensations  of 
others  as  described  by  them,  and  hastened  to  take  a  shock  of  his  own  from 
a  beer  glass.  He  almost  lost  his  breath  for  some  minutes  and  experienced 
such  acute  pain  that  he  could  scarcely  bear  it.  Professor  Winkler  hearing 
of  this,  at  once  came  from  Leipsic  to  try  it  on   himself.      His  shock  was 
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so  violent  that  he  was  thrown  into  convulsions  ;  there  was  a  strange  heav- 
iness in  his  head  and  he  bled  profusely  from  the  nose.  His  wife,  who  was 
a  close  student  in  this  and  other  scientific  directions,  was  with  him,  and 
undismayed  she  tried  two  shocks  upon  herself,  which  almost  deprived  her 


SEWING-MACHINE    RUN    BY    ELECTRICITY. 


Whosoever  had  predicted  in  1745  that  electricity  would  in  1891  be  used  in  the  household  to  run  sewing-machines 
would  have  been  esteemed  a  fit  subject  for  incarceration  as  a  dangerous  lunatic.'1''     Page  188. 
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of  the  power  to  walk,  and  she  remained  in  a  limp  and  feeble  condition  for 
a  week. 

Thus  the  wonderful  Leyden  jar  was  invented.  No  scientific  discovery 
ever  created  such  a  tumult  in  the  world.  It  was  the  most  important  single 
contribution  to  electrical  science  since  the  properties  of  amber  were  orig- 
inally discovered.  Before  the  end  of  twelve  months  a  great  number  of 
persons  were  traveling  over  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  giving  electric 
shocks  for  money.  Thousands  of  people  wanted  to  experience  the  novel 
sensation  and  were  quite  willing  to  pay  for  the  privilege.  Any  one  exam- 
ining the  current  literature  of  1746  and  1747  will  find  ample  proofs  of  the 
universal  interest  suddenly  awakened  in  electricity.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
obtain  the  long  electrical  tube,  which  was  rubbed  with  assiduity.  In  Spain 
Abbe  Nollet  gave  electric  shocks  to  whole  regiments  of  guards  at  once. 
Sir  William  Watson  of  London  soon  completed  the  invention  as  we  now 
have  it,  by  coating  the  jar  with  tinfoil  both  within  and  without.  He 
succeeded  presently,  in  1747,  in  firing  gunpowder  by  the  electric  spark; 
and,  mixing  the  gunpowder  with  a  little  camphor,  he  discharged  a  musket 
by  the  same  agency.  A  coterie  of  scientists  from  the  Royal  Society,  with 
the  president  at  its  head  and  Sir  William  Watson  its  chief  operator,  entered 
presently  upon  a  series  of  magnificent  experiments  to  determine  the  veloc- 
ity of  electricity.  There  were  numberless  steps  to  be  taken,  however, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  weary  work  to  be  done,  before  this  great  power  could 
be  so  far  understood  as  to  be  brought  under  the  control  of  the  human  intel- 
lect and  safely  harnessed  for  practical  purposes.  Whosoever  had  then 
predicted  that  electricity  would  in  1891  be  used  in  the  household  to  run 
sewing-machines  would  have  been  esteemed  a  fit  subject  for  incarcera- 
tion as  a  dangerous  lunatic* 

The  story  of  Professor  Muschenbroek's  "  miraculous  bottle,"  as  it  was 
called,  was  not  long  in  crossing  the  Atlantic.  Dr.  Franklin  was  enchanted 
with  it.  He  went  to  Boston  and  there  found  that  Dr.  Spence  had  brought 
with  him  from  Scotland  one  of  the  electrical  tubes,  and  he  was  present 
when  Dr.  Spence  experimented  with  it  before  a  large  number  of  people. 
Dr.  Franklin  had  already  made  thunder-storms  a  study,  and  had  kept  fully 
abreast  with  scientific  knowledge  and  progress  in  the  old  world.  It  was 
not  long  after  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  before  one  of  the  tubes  was  sent 
to  him   from   London    in   a  parcel   of    books   which   Peter   Collinson    had 

*  We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  for  the  picture  of 
the  "  Sewing-Machine  run  by  Electricity;  "  also  for  the  view  of  the  "  Hoosac  Tunnel,"  the  "  Wires 
under  the  Switchboard,"  "Operating  the  Train  Telegraph,"  "  Search  Light  of  a  Ship  of  War," 
and  the  portrait  of  "  Otto  Gericke." 
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SEARCH    LIGHT   OF   A    SHIP   OF   WAR    IN 

Outgrowth  of  the  lessons  learned  in  preceding  century. 


shipped  to  the  Philadelphia  library.  The  tube  was  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man  could  conveniently  grasp,  and  the  direc- 
tions stated  that  it  was  to  be  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  cloth  or  buckskin,  and 
held  in  contact  with  the  object  designed  to  be  charged.  As  soon  as  it  was 
unpacked  Dr.  Franklin  began  to  use  it.  He  was  then  forty-one  years  old, 
with  his  future  career  of  usefulness  yet  to  be  unfolded.  To  him  this  tube 
was  not  merely  a  toy,  as  it  was  with  many  others,  it.  was  a  continuous  les- 
son. "  I  never  was  before  engaged  in  any  study  that  so  totally  engrossed 
my  attention  and  my  time  as  this,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend  ;  "  for  what  with 
making  experiments  when  I  am  alone,  and  repeating  them  to  my  friends 
and  acquaintances,  who,  from  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  come  continually 
in  crowds  to  see  me,  I  have  little  leisure  for  anything  else."  He  evolved 
his  theory  of  plus  and  minus,  or  positive  and  negative  electricity,  during 
this  first  season  of  investigation,  which  is  known  in  all  technical  works  by 
the  signs  +  and  — .  He  presently  was  able  to  explain  the  mysteries  of 
the  Leyden  jar  so  clearly  and  circumstantially  that  subsequent  inquirers 
have  added  to  it  nothing  of  importance.  The  essentials  of  the  theory  of 
electricity  as  now  taught  in  our  schools  and  colleges  were  established  by 
Franklin  in  1747. 

He  then  turned  with  enthusiasm  to  the  critical  study  of  thunder  and 
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lightning.  He  wished  to  discover  the  part  played  in  nature  by  this  won- 
derful element.  He  was  extremely  patient  in  his  observations  of  the  elec- 
trical phenomena,  and  drew  plausible  inferences  with  surprising  rapidity. 
The  world  might  laugh,  and  he  often  joined  in  the  merriment  at  his  own 
expense.  During  the  winter  of  1 748-1 749  and  all  the  next  summer  he 
was  cautiously  feeling  his  way  to  final  conclusions  on  the  subject,  which  he 
embodied  in  Fifty-six  Observations  on  the  Phenomena  of  Thunder-gusts. 
Nearly  all  that  he  afterwards  demonstrated  was  foreshadowed  in  this 
remarkable  production.  The  two  suggestions  which  gave  him  his  first  celeb- 
rity were,  "  the  power  of  points  to  draw  electricity,  and  the  similarity  of 
electricity  and  lightning."  He  wrote  numerous  letters  to  the  Royal  Society 
in  London,  but  his  opinions  and  his  conjectures  concerning  lightning  were 
for  a  considerable  period  treated  with  indifference. 

•  It  was  not  until  after  the  leisure  of  six  winters  had  been  diligently 
occupied  in  electrical  experiments  that  Dr.  Franklin's  audacious  exploit 
in  drawing  electric  fire  from  a  thunder-cloud  immortalized  his  name. 
When  Louis  XV.  of  France  heard  of  this  celebrated  experiment,  per- 
formed in  Philadelphia  in  1752,  he  ordered  that  the  various  experiments 
described  by  Dr.  Franklin  should  be  performed  in  his  presence.  He  also 
directed  a  letter  to  be  written  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  express- 
ing his  royal  admiration  of  the  wonderful  ingenuity  and  learning  of  Dr. 
Franklin.  France  proved  more  quickly  appreciative  than  England.  The 
drawing  of  lightning  from  heaven,  as  a  mere  experiment,  appealed  not 
less  to  the  ambition  of  men  of  learning  than  to  the  imagination  of  the 
ignorant ;  and  the  marvel  was  that  the  bold  idea  should  have  originated 
in  a  place  so  remote  and  so  little  known  as  Philadelphia.  The  Royal 
Society  fully  recognized  the  worth  of  Franklin's  work  in  due  time,  and  by 
a  unanimous  vote  elected  him  a  member  of  that  distinguished  body,  which 
remitted  in  his  case  the  usual  initiation  fee  of  five  guineas  as  well  as  the 
regular  annual  dues  of  two  and  a  half  guineas.  The  following  year  it 
bestowed  upon  him  the  Copley  medal,  "  with  every  honorable  circum- 
stance." 

The  century  that  elapsed  between  Franklin's  triumphs  and  those  of 
Professor  Morse  was  one  of  great  industry  among  the  scientific  experts  of 
many  countries,  and  valuable  lives  were  spent  in  disappointing  efforts  to 
devise  ways  and  means  to  utilize  electricity.  And  yet  the  marvel  was 
achieved.  Henry  Morton,  the  accomplished  president  of  the  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology,  writing  of  "  Electricity  in  Lighting,"*  speaks  of 

*  Electricity  in  Daily  Life.     A  popular  account  of   the  application  of  electricity  to  everyday 
uses.     By  Cyrus  F.   Brackett,   Franklin  Leonard  Pope,  Joseph  Wetzler,  Henry  Morton,  Charles 
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Franklin's  often  quoted  and  most  suggestive  answer  to  the  question, 
"What  is  the  use  of  electricity?"  which  was  another  question,  "  What  is 
the  use  of  a  baby?"  Professor  Morton  says:  "  Nothing  has  better  illus- 
trated the  way  in  which  scientific  discoveries,  like  babies,  can  grow  into 
usefulness   than   electricity  in  its  various  developments  and  applications, 


THE    HOOSAC   TUNNEL   LIGHTED    WITH    GLOW   LAMPS. 

"  The  successive  steps  which  followed  Franklin's  capture  0/  the  lightning  Jrom  the  clouds,  until  Faraday  made 
possible  the  present  magnificent  illuminators  0/  land  and  sea,  would  fill  an  entire  volume.''''     Page  192. 

among  which,  by  no  means  the  least,  is  electric  lighting.  Indeed,  this 
scientific  infant,  whose  birthplace  may  be  said  to  have  been  Sir  Humph- 
ry Davy's  lecture-room  in  the  Royal  Society,  has  not  only  developed 
into  vigorous  youth  and  useful  maturity,  but  has  also  produced  an  exten- 
sive family  of  descendants,  wide-reaching  and  diverse  in   their  character- 

L.  Buckingham,  Herbert  Laws  Weed,  W.  S.  Hughes,  U.  S.  N.,  John  Millis,  U.  S.  A.,  A.  E. 
Kennelly,  M.  Allen  Starr,  M.D.  With  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  illustrations.  8vo,  pp.  288. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.      New  York. 
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istics.  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  1 808,  showed  on  a  grand  scale,  with  a 
galvanic  battery  of  some  two  thousand  pairs  of  plates,  that  when  an  elec- 
tric circuit  established  between  two  pieces  of  charcoal  was  gradually 
interrupted  by  their  separation,  an  arch  or  arc  of  dazzling  light  was 
developed  between  the  separated  pieces  of  carbon."  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
was  not  born  until  1778,  and  thus  was  but  a  mere  boy  when  Franklin 
passed  away,  full  of  years  and  honors.  Davy's  discovery  attracted  im- 
mense attention,  but  the  costly  character  of  the  apparatus  by  which  the 
vital  energy  of  the  magnificent  light  could  be  supplied  prevented  its 
approach  to  anything  like  commercial  success. 

A  dozen  or  more  years  rolled  on.  Another  inventor  then  appeared  on 
the  stage  and  another  great  scientific  discovery  relieved  the  situation. 
Michael  Faraday,  after  many  experiments,  succeeded  in  making  a  magnetic 
needle  rotate  around  a  wire  carrying  an  electric  current.  This  was  in  the 
year  1821.  "The  consequences  of  this  discovery,"  writes  Professor  Pope, 
"  which  was  nothing  less  than  that  of  the  possibility  of  converting  the 
energy  of  an  electric  current  into  mechanical  power,  proved  to  be  far- 
reaching  and  important.  It  was  at  once  seized  upon  by  the  brilliant  and 
fertile  mind  of  the  French  academician  Ampere,  who,  by  a  series  of 
masterly  analyses,  showed  that  all  the  observed  phenomena  were  referable 
to  the  mutual  attractions  and  repulsions  of  parallel  electric  currents,  and 
with  his  confrere  Arago  succeeded  in  permanently  magnetizing  a  common 
sewing-needle  by  surrounding  it  with  a  helically  coiled  wire,  through 
which  an  electric  current  was  made  to  pass.  These  brilliant  discoveries 
inaugurated  an  era  of  active  research.  Faraday,  as  we  have  seen,  was  suc- 
cessful in  producing  continuous  mechanical  motion.  Barlow  of  Wool- 
wich, elaborating  Faraday's  discovery,  made  in  1826  his  electric  spur- 
wheel,  a  most  ingenious  philosophical  toy,  and  in  point  of  fact  the  first 
organized  electric  motor.  In  1826  Sturgeon  devised  the  electro-magnet. 
In  this  country  Professor  Dana  of  Yale,  in  his  lectures  on  natural  phil- 
osophy, exhibited  Sturgeon's  electro-magnet.  Among  his  listeners  was 
Morse,  in  whose  mind  was  thus  early  planted  the  germ  which  ultimately 
developed  into  the  electric  telegraph.  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  then  a 
teacher  in  the  Albany  Academy,  starting  with  the  feeble  electro-magnet 
of  Sturgeon,  reconstructed  and  improved  it,  and  then  by  a  series  of  brill- 
iant original  discoveries  and  experimental  researches  developed  it  into 
an  instrumentality  of  enormous  mechanical  power." 

The  successive  steps  which  followed  Franklin's  capture  of  the  lightning 
from  the  clouds,  until  Faraday  made  possible  the  present  magnificent 
illuminators  of  land   and   sea  through   his  ingenious  manipulation  of  the 
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little  spark  in  his  laboratory,  would  fill  an  entire  volume  if  properly  pre- 
sented in  detail.  The  subject  has  steadily  advanced  in  public  interest  and 
importance,  extending  in  unexpected  directions  and  linking  itself  with 
departments  of  science  with  which  it  was  not  supposed  to  have  any  rela- 
tion. Franklin  subjected  electricity  to  every  test  and  every  influence  that 
the  most  fertile  brain  could  suggest.     He  brought  the  lightning  into  his 


OPERATING   THE   TRAIN  TELEGRAPH. 


The  idea  of  telegraphing  to  moving  railway  trains  had  its  inception  as  early  as  1853.     Bui  &  IS  on&  Quite 
recently  that  it  has  been  found  practicable.''''     Page  199. 


library  for  constant  examination,  and  after  a  series  of  tests  established  the 
fact  that  "  thunder-clouds  are  usually  in  a  negative  state  of  electricity  ; 
and  that,  consequently,  it  is  the  earth  that  strikes  the  clouds,  not  the 
clouds  the  earth."  He  invented  the  lightning-rod,  but  it  was  ten  years 
before  its  use  became  general  in  the  colonies,  and  twenty  ere  it  was  com- 
mon in  England.  Experiments  with  lightning  were  in  the  highest  degree 
dangerous  as  well  as  fascinating,  and  Franklin  himself  accidentally  suffered 
several  severe  shocks.     On  one  occasion  he  became  insensible,  and  likened 
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the  sensation  to  "  a  universal  blow  throughout  the  whole  body  from  head 
to  foot,  within  as  well  as  without ;  "  but  he  was  averse  to  having  "  so 
notorious  a  blunder  "  made  public,  which  he  compared  to  that  of  an  Irish- 
man who,  being  about  to  steal  gunpowder,  made  a  hole  in  the  cask  with 
a  red-hot  poker.  On  the  16th  of  August,  1753,  Professor  Richman  of  St. 
Petersburg,  while  conducting  experiments  during  a  thunder-storm,  on  an 
insulated  iron  rod  projecting  from  the  roof  of  his  house  and  carried  down 
into  the  room  where  he  worked,  was  killed  by  a  sudden  flash  of  electric 
fire  which  darted  from  the  rod  with  a  loud  report.  Accidents  had  by  that 
time  come  to  be  regarded  by  the  enthusiastic  electricians  very  much  as 
soldiers  regard  wounds  received  in  battle,  and  even  Dr.  Priestley  alluded 
to  the  eminent  professor  who  lost  his  life  in  such  an  honorable  way  as 
"  the  justly  envied  Richman." 

Alessandro  Volta  was  born  in  1745,  the  same  year  as  the  Leyden  jar, 
and  in  1775  he  invented  the  perpetual  electrophere,  and  in  1782  the  elec- 
tric condenser.  In  the  year  1800  he  added  to  his  work  the  invention  of 
the  famous  "  pile  "  that  bears  his  name,  and  the  "  crown  of  cups."  It  is 
customary  to  speak  now  of  any  equivalent  arrangement  as  a  voltaic  battery. 
The  theory  of  Galvani  was  opposed  to  that  of  Volta,  and  in  1786  he  made 
the  discovery  which  led  to  the  addition  of  a  new  branch  to  the  science, 
that  of  galvanism.  The  solution  of  one  problem  opened  the  door  for  an- 
other in  every  instance,  and  sometimes  for  a  whole  group  at  once.  The 
work  of  Professor  Morse,  beginning  in  a  humble  way  in  1832,  overtopped 
with  improvements,  has  become  a  commercial  industry  reaching  to  the 
outskirts  of  civilization.  Mr.  Buckingham,  writing  on  "The  Telegraph  of 
To-day,"  says  :  "  When  the  attention  of  Professor  Morse  was  first  drawn 
to  this  subject,  and  even  before  he  had  so  much  as  assumed  the  possibil- 
ity of  electrical  communication,  science  had  placed  at  his  disposal  the 
three  essential  elements — a  metallic  conductor  for  conveying  the  fluid 
between  distant  points,  a  galvanic  battery  affording  an  ample  source  of 
electricity,  and  an  electro-magnet  for  translating  electric  currents  into  in- 
telligible signals.  Following  the  discovery  of  the  voltaic  pile  in  1800, 
Davy  before  18 10  had  employed  the  combined  action  of  the  thousand 
battery  cells  in  experimenting  with  the  electric  light,  and  had  developed 
currents  stronger  than  would  operate  the  longest  telegraph  circuit  of  the 
present  day.  In  1819  Oersted  had  observed  that  an  electric  current  caused 
the  deflection  of  the  compass-needle,  and  in  the  year  following  Arago  suc- 
ceeded in  magnetizing  a  steel  needle  by  placing  it  across  a  wire  convey- 
ing a  current.  Ampere  immediately  perceived  the  multiplied  effect  that 
would  be  obtained  by  coiling  the  wire  around   the  needle,  and  in   1825 
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Sturgeon  substituted  for  steel  a  core  of  soft  iron.  The  electro-magnet, 
although  crude  in  form,  was  then  complete  as  an  invention.  In  1828, 
however,  it  was  taken  up  by  Professor  Henry,  and  in  his  hands,  before 
1 83 1,  was  advanced  so  far  from  a  laboratory  experiment  that  doubtless  it 
could  have  been  advantageously  used  as  a  telegraph  receiver.    That  Henry 

during     this 
period     placed 
the   world    in 
full  possession 
of  a  knowledge 
of  the  charac- 
ter   and    prop- 
erties    of     the 
electro-magnet 
cannot     be 
doubted  when 
we     remember 
that   he   con- 
structed a  spec- 
imen,   existing 
to-day,  capable 
of  attracting 
an  armature  to 
its  poles  with  a  force  of  more 
than  two    thousand    pounds  ; 
and  in   1831  he  went    farther 
and  employed  an  electro-mag- 
net  in   an  experimental   tele- 
graph,  which,  by  vibrating  a 
bell-hammer,  audibly  an- 
nounced signals  by  the  closing 
and    breaking  of  the  current. 
Whatever  merit,  therefore, 
there  may  be  in  the  claim  ad- 
vocated   for   Professor  Henry 
that  he  invented  the  telegraph 
before    Morse,  there    is    little 
room  for   doubt   that   he   brought  the  electro-magnet  to  a  stage  of  devel- 
opment fitting  it  to  many  uses  for  which  it  has  since  been  discovered  to 
be  suited." 


UNDER    SIDE   OF   SWITCHBOARD,    WESTERN    UNION    BUILDING. 

"Morse  lived  to  see  the  development  of  his  undertaking  reach 
proportions  -which  in  his  most  sanguine  moments  he  never 
could  have  anticipated."     Page  197. 
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It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1832  that  Professor  Morse,  while  on  board  the 
Havre  packet  Sully,  returning  to  America,  conceived  the  idea  that  in  a 
gentle  and  steady  current  of  the  electric  fluid  a  source  existed  of  regular, 
continued,  and  rapid  motions,  which  might  be  applied  to  a  machine  for 
conveying  messages  from  place  to  place,  and  inscribing  them  on  a  tablet. 
He  had  been  in  conversation  with  some  of  the  passengers  concerning  the 
relation  between  electricity  and  magnetism,  and  a  recent  experiment  in 
Paris  had  been  described  where  electricity  had  been  instantaneously  trans- 
mitted through  a  wire.  He  immediately  began  devising  mechanical  con- 
trivances to  give  expression  to  his  thought,  and  before  the  packet  reached 
New  York  the  essential  features  of  the  electro-magnetic  transmitting  and 
recording  apparatus  were  sketched  upon  paper.  He  experimented  in  his 
rojoms  in  the  New  York  University,  stretching  a  half-mile  of  wire  around 
an# about  one  of  his  apartments,  and  thus  exhibited  a  miniature  telegraph 
in  actual  operation — in  one  direction — in  1835.  But  his  efforts  attracted 
little  notice  from  scientific  men,  and  the  public  generally  presumed  his 
ingenious  discovery  would  prove  merely  a  pastime.  The  story  of  his  long- 
baffled  efforts  and  final  success  is  as  remarkable  as  any  in  the  annals  of 
discovery.  The  lesson  it  teaches  is  as  old  as  human  genius  and  human 
ambition.  Inflexible  perseverance  is  essential  to  achievement.  When  he 
had  completed  the  first  crude  telegraphic  recording  apparatus  in  the 
world,  and  exhibited  it  to  a  select  assemblage,  and  demonstrated  beyond 
dispute  his  ability  to  communicate  between  two  points  distant  half  a 
mile  from  each  other,  then  he  applied  to  congress  for  aid  in  construct- 
ing an  experimental  telegraph  from  Washington  to  Baltimore,  but  his 
project  met  with  skepticism  and  ridicule.  He  sailed  for  Europe  and  tried 
the  governments  of  the  old  world  with  similar  results.  He  returned  to 
America  and  renewed  his  appeal  to  congress  year  after  year.  Finally,  on 
the  last  night  of  the  session,  in  March,  1843,  he-  left  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  after  waiting  through  the  long,  tiresome  day,  thoroughly 
disconsolate.  His  feelings  may  be  imagined  when  he  learned  the  next 
morning  that  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  midnight  hour  the  closing 
congress  voted  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  construction  of  a  telegraph 
between  Washington  and  Baltimore ! 

The  work  commenced  without  delay,  and  was  completed  in  May,  1844. 
At  first  the  wires,  inclosed  in  lead  pipes,  were  buried  in  the  earth,  but 
before  ten  miles  were  accomplished  the  lead  pipes  were  abandoned  and 
the  wires  strung  upon  poles. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  notion  of  the  utility  of  electricity  for 
imparting  information  originated  in  any  one  mind,  but  Professor  Morse 
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improved  upon  the  inventions  of  others  to  such  a  degree  that  out  of  sixty 
competitors  he  reached  the  most  desirable  result  for  public  and  private 
use.  At  a  convention  held  in  185 1,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  uniform 
system  for  all  Germany,  that  of  Morse  was  selected.  It  has  superseded 
other  systems  in  nearly  every  country  of  the  world.  In  1857  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  principal  European  powers,  in  assemblage  at  Paris,  pre- 
sented Morse  four  hundred  thousand  francs  as  a  recompense  for  his 
invention. 

Mr.  Buckingham  remarks:  "  Doubtless  Morse  derived  valuable  assist- 
ance from  Henry  and  Vail,  but  the  telegraph  of  to-day  bears  the  marks 
of  his  genius  in  features  from  the  smallest  detail  to  things  of  indispensa- 
ble importance.  His  success  in  adapting  the  telegraph  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  age  rightfully  placed  him  beyond  competition." 

Morse  lived  to  see  the  development  of  his  undertaking  reach  propor- 
tions which  in  his  most  sanguine  moments  he  never  could  have  antici- 
pated. Like  the  discovery  of  a  continent  by  Columbus,  he  had  given  the 
world  something  to  build  upon.  He  was  esteemed  the  most  illustrious 
American  of  his  age,  and  honors  were  lavished  upon  him  by  the  monarchs 
of  the  old  world,  even  to  the  order  of  glory,  set  in  diamonds,  from  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  ;  and  he  was  elected  to  membership  in  all  the  prominent 
European  scientific  and  art  academies.  The  telegraph  companies  of  Great 
Britain  gave  him  a  public  banquet  in  London  in  1856,  and  two  years  later 
he  was  tendered  a  similar  entertainment  in  Paris.  As  the  years  rolled  on 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  benefits  his  genius  conferred  upon  the  human 
race  became  more  and  more  conspicuous,  New  York  city,  with  a  com- 
mendable show  of  appreciation,  united  with  the  telegraph  fraternity  of  the 
United  States  (June  10,  1871)  in  one  of  the  grandest  tributes  of  respect 
and  love  ever  accorded  to  a  living  man.  A  colossal  statue  erected  in  his 
honor  was  unveiled  in  his  presence,  the  city  through  its  mayor  and  the 
people  of  two  states  through  their  governors — the  state  of  his  birth  and 
the  state  of  his  adoption — participating  in  the  ceremonial,  while  a  throng 
of  not  less  than  sixty  thousand  enthusiastic  spectators  witnessed  the 
scene.  Governor  Hoffman  said:  "Thanks  to  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  men 
speak  to  one  another  now  though  separated  by  the  width  of  the  earth  ; 
and  we  intend,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  that  the  men  who  come  after  us  shall 
be  at  no  loss  to  discover  his  name  for  want  of  the  recorded  testimony  of 
his  contemporaries."  William  Cullen  Bryant  in  addressing  the  vast  assem- 
blage said  :  "  We  come  together  on  the  occasion  of  raising  a  statue  not 
to  buried  but  to  living  merit,  to  a  great  discoverer  who  yet  sits  among  us, 
a  witness  to  the  honors  which  are  but  the  first  fruits  of  that  ample  har- 
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vest  which  his  memory  will  gather  in  the  long  season  yet  to  come." 
The  exercises  of  the  day  were  gloriously  concluded  by  a  brilliant  ovation 
in  the  evening  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  in  presence  of  the  largest  and 
most  intellectual  audience  ever  crowded  within  the  walls  of  that  building. 
Enthusiasm  reached  its  climax  when  the  distinguished  recipient  of  these 
honors  attached  his  name  to  the  telegram :  "  Professor  Morse  sends  greet- 
ings to  those  of  the  telegraphic  fraternity  throughout  the  world.  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  peace  and  good  will  to  men  !  "  A  few  moments  later 
came  responses  from  nearly  all  the  cities  of  America,  and  from  Canada, 
Havana,  and  other  distant  places. 

Within  a  year,  on  the  2d  of  April,  1872,  the  whole  civilized  world  was 
in  mourning.  By  means  of  the  telegraph,  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Morse 
was  sent  thrilling  beneath  the  billows  of  the  ocean,  across  the  continents, 
eastward,  westward,  and  was  simultaneously  received  in  London,  Paris, 
Rome,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Syria,  Egypt,  China,  Australia,  and  Japan. 
While  all  America  sorrowed,  eloquent  words  of  mingled  admiration  and 
condolence  flashed  over  the  wires  from  four  continents,  even  from  the 
gray  old  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  from  Hong  Kong.  Never  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  new  world  had  a  simple  citizen's  memory  met  with  such  im- 
pressive respect.  Funeral  ceremonies,  in  which  millions  really  participated, 
were  conducted  from  the  Madison  Square  Church,  in  New  York  city,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Adams,  pastor  and  personal  friend  of  the  deceased,  and 
the  pall-bearers  were  General  John  Adams  Dix,  the  statesman  ;  Cyrus  W. 
Field,  of  Atlantic  cable  fame  ;  Peter  Cooper,  the  philanthropist ;  Cambridge 
Livingston,  the  veteran  legal  scholar;  Charles  Butler,  the  eminent  lawyer 
and  railroad  projector;  Daniel  Huntington,  the  artist;  William  Orton, 
president  of  the  Western  Union  telegraph,  and  Ezra  Cornell — men  whose 
names  without  exception  are  historic,  and  whose  connection  with  schemes 
of  healthful  progress  are  well  known. 

It  is  idle  to  talk  about  what  might  have  been  if  Morse  had  failed  in 
1844.  Of  course,  there  were  other  scientists  who  were  diligently  working 
in  the  same  direction.  We  know,  however,  that  many  years  elapsed,  not- 
withstanding the  genius  employed,  before  steps  were  supplied  to  the 
broader  field.  Until  1852  no  one  appears  to  have  conceived  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  system  by  which  two  or  more  operators  could  simultaneously  use 
a  wire  to  transmit  independent  messages.  Then  Moses  G.  Farmer  of 
Salem  devised  a  synchronous-multiple  telegraph,  and  in  1853  Dr.  Will- 
iam Gintl  of  Austria  invented  a  duplex  system,  which  was  improved, 
but  not  perfected,  the  following  year,  by  Carl  Frischen  of  Hanover.  In 
1872  Joseph  B.  Stearns  of  Boston   furnished  the   important  link  by  which 
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the  duplex  became  a  successful  means  of  doubling  the  telegraphic  capacity 
of  the  longest  circuits.  The  idea  of  telegraphing  to  moving  railway 
trains  had  its  inception  as  early  as  1853;  but,  like  every  other  electrical 
problem,  its  solution  was  painfully  slow.  It  is  only  quite  recently  that  it 
has  been  found  practicable.  This  novel  system  was  subjected  to  an 
instructive  test  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad  during  the  memorable 
blizzard  of  March,  1888.  The  human  mind  can  scarcely  take  in  the  sub- 
ject in  its  full  magnitude.  Yet  we  are  told  that  the  modern  telegraph 
doubtless  seems  to  us  even  farther  from  perfection  than  did  Morse's  sys- 
tem appear  to  him  when  he  had  first  succeeded  in  working  from  Washing- 
ton to  Baltimore.  The  advance  since  1844  is  best  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  "in  the  United  States  alone  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  company, 
with  its  600,000  miles  of  wire,  transmits  annually  more  than  50,000,000 
messages."  Another  informing  statement  has  been  made  by  Mr.  William 
Henry  Smith  in  the  August  Century  to  the  effect  that  "during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1890,  the  Western  Union  delivered,  at  all  stations, 
322,088,438  words  of  '  regular  '  or  Associated  Press  report."  And  he  also 
calls  attention  to  the  feature  of  the  news  service  of  which  the  public 
has  little  knowledge — that  of  telegraphing  in  case  of  storms  :  "  During  the 
blizzard  of  March,  1888,  for  instance,  the  Washington  report  was  sent  to 
Philadelphia  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and 
Pittsburgh  ;  while  New  York  city  received  it  from  Albany  by  the  way  of 
New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  Buffalo.  A  more  extra- 
ordinary case  is  that  of  Boston,  which  received  a  condensed  report  from 
New  York  by  way  of  London,  it  being  sent  by  one  cable  from  New  York 
to  London,  and  thence  back  by  another  cable  which  lands  in  New  Hamp- 
shire." 

The  chapter  in  the  excellent  volume  on  Electricity  in  Daily  Life  which 
treats  of  the  "  Making  and  Laying  of  a  Cable  "  is  one  of  surpassing  interest. 
In  it  we  are  told  that  the  North  Atlantic  is  crossed  by  no  less  than  eleven 
cables,  all  laid  since  1870.  It  is  naturally  very  easy  to  overlook  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  work  through  which  this  has  been  achieved.  The  cable  fleet 
of  the  world  numbers  thirty-seven  vessels,  and  life  on  one  of  these  is 
painted  in  vivid  colors  by  Mr.  Webb.  The  reader  is  given  a  description 
of  the  manufacture  of  the  submarine  cable  of  to-day  ;  is  shown  how  the 
ocean  depths  are  surveyed  with  almost  as  much  care  as  the  land  for  a  new 
railroad  ;  also  the  landing  of  a  shore  end,  and  the  deep-sea  cable  trailing 
steadily  out  into  the  blue  water,  and  much  else  relating  to  electrical  work 
that  is  very  informing  and  intensely  fascinating. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  was  the  first  to  construct  an  actual  dynamo-electric 
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railway  in  America.  This  was  accomplished  in  1880,  Henry  Villard 
bearing  the  expenses  of  the  work.  Dr.  Werner  Siemens  had,  meanwhile, 
devised  an  electric  railway  in  Germany,  which  had  been  shown  at  the 
industrial  exhibition  in  Berlin  the  year  before.  The  first  electric  street 
railway  operated  in  America  for  actual  commercial  service  was  in  1885, 
a  suburban  line  two  miles  long,  from  Baltimore  to  Hampden,  Maryland. 
The  beginning  of  the  general  introduction  of  electric  lighting  by  incan- 
descent lamps  supplied  from  central  stations  dates  from  1883.  Mr.  Ken- 
nelly  pertinently  says:  " Among  the  greatest  gifts  that  electricity  has  be- 
stowed on  domestic  life  is  the  incandescent  electric  light.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  when  experience  shall  have  given  confidence  in  its 
trustworthiness,  while  time  shall  have  rendered  its  many  excellencies 
familiar,  it  will  be  adopted  in  all  households.  It  neither  consumes  nor 
pollutes  the  air  in  which  it  shines.  In  the  nursery  it  is  particularly  wel- 
come, for  it  requires  no  matches,  cannot  set  fire  to  anything,  even  if  de- 
liberately broken  while  lit,  and  effectually  checks  the  youthful  tendency 
to  experiment  with  fire.  In  addition  to  this,  its  complete  amenability  to 
control,  and  submission  to  all  changes  of  position  or  equilibrium,  render  it 
everywhere  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  adornment.  Some  of 
the  most  charming  effects  can  be  produced  by  good  taste  in  the  choice 
of  centres  of  illumination,  together  with  appropriate  surroundings.  In 
the  billiard  room  the  table  is  brilliantly  lit,  without  danger  of  soot  or 
oil  marring  the  baize,  and  on  the  veranda  the  lamps  shine  heedless  of  the 
wind." 

The  first  application  of  electricity  to  household  purposes  was  pre- 
sented by  the  electric  bell ;  annunciators  of  various  kinds  followed,  and 
after  many  years  the  telephone,  of  which  there  are,  we  are  told,  four  hun- 
dred thousand  in  the  United  States  to-day.  Mr.  Kennelly  adds,  at  the 
close  of  his  excellent  monograph  on  this  theme,  these  words :  ''Consider- 
ing, then,  that  the  household  is  in  itself  a  condensed  history  of  a  nation's 
past,  the  centre  of  its  present,  and  the  cradle  of  its  future,  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  among  the  many  triumphs  of  the  age  that  electricity  may  claim, 
any  can  be  quoted  of  brighter  renown  than  the  rapid  progress  it  has 
already  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  life,  and  its  adaptation  to 
the  needs  and  graces  of  the  household." 
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CAREER  OF  WILLIAM  TELL  COLEMAN* 

The  story  of  California  reads  like  a  romance:  first  a  primeval  garden 
equal  to  any  Eden,  without  the  faintest  echo  from  the  past — dusky  Adams 
and  Eves,  naked,  stolid,  a  little  above  rather  than  below  their  compan- 
ions, the  grizzly  bear  and  elk,  in  prowess,  or  the  lion  and  panther  in  dex- 
terity, or  the  coyote  in  cunning,  with  many  flowers  and  a  few  thorns,  with 
many  birds  and  a  few  reptiles,  and  an  air  and  sunshine  breathing  of 
heaven,  as  if  just  outlying  the  gates  of  glory  ;  next  appearing  a  race  a 
trifle  less  dusky,  possibly  a  trifle  less  stolid,  with  a  foreign  religion  to  sell 
for  lands  and  personal  service,  and  with  enough  of  the  diseases  and  infer- 
nal appliances  of  European  civilization  soon  to  exterminate  the  aborigi- 
nals ;  finally  came  the  Anglo-American. 

And  when  the  last  and  most  remarkable  of  human  migrations  set  in, 
a  migration  such  as  the  world  never  before  witnessed  nor  will  ever  witness 
again,  a  migration  not  of  Spanish  priests  and  adventurers  for  gold  or 
glory,  nor  of  Scotchmen  for  furs,  nor  of  avaricious  Englishmen  for  free 
Indian  lands,  but  a  moving  westward  of  men  and  women  of  wealth  and 
refinement,  coming  from  the  seats  of  the  world's  highest  civilization, 
and  bringing  with  them  the  world's  highest  intelligence,  the  world's  fore- 
most ideas  in  science  and  morals  ;  coming  hither  with  peace  in  their  hearts 
and  means  in  their  pockets  for  those  greatest  boons  of  heaven — health 
and  happy  surroundings — when  such  a  class,  and  for  such  a  purpose,  began 
to  come,  the  most  enthusiastic  of  Californians  could  scarcely  realize  it, 
could  scarcely  believe  it  true,  that  all  the  world  with  one  accord  should 
now  be  eager  to  champion  California,  to  proclaim  hers  as  the  brightest 
skies,  the  purest  air,  and  the  most  adaptable  soil  in  all  the  world. 

For  centuries  California  had  lain  slumbering,  lulled  by  the  monotone 
of  ocean.  The  first  fitful  dream  of  explorers  in  search  of  an  ever-eluding 
strait,  of  cities  stored  with  treasures,  had  subsided  into  pastoral  scenes, 
with  converts  and  settlers  clustering  round  white-walled  missions  in  the 
shadow  of  the  cross.  It  was  on  the  24th  of  January,  1848,  that  Marshall 
discovered  gold  at  Coloma.  The  fact  once  fully  realized,  a  thrill  passed 
through  the  world,  and  forthwith  was  started  a  migration  of  peculiar  sig- 

*  Extracts  from  the  biographical  work  of  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  Volume  I.  of  new  series, 
on  "  The  Chronicles  of  the  Builders  of  the  Commonwealth." 
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nificance.  Thus  came  in  1849  alone  a  hundred  thousand  people,  sufficient 
to  lift  California  at  a  bound  from  an  insignificant  colony  to  an  important 
state,  with  camps  and  towns,  well-beaten  roads  and  steam-furrowed  rivers, 
and  to  place  the  Federal  Union  a  half-century  forward  in  commercial  enter- 
prise. San  Francisco  was  raised  from  a  hamlet  to  a  bustling  city,  from  a 
local  town  to  the  metropolis  of  the  coast.  Her  position  at  the  entrance 
to  the  great  river  system  of  the  country,  leading  to  the  gold  region,  and 
her  judicious  adoption  of  a  well-known  name,  guided  to  her  wharves  the 
inpouring  fleets  with  their  crowded  passengers  and  cargoes.  Thus  was 
assured  her  future. 

The  thoughtful  student  of  the  history  of  material  and  intellectual 
development  in  California  during  the  first  century  of  her  existence  under 
civilizing  influences  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  by  far  the  most  important 
episode  was  the  popular  uprising  under  the  organization  commonly  called 
the  committee  of  vigilance.  And  as  the  chief  of  that  organization, 
William  Tell  Coleman  was  likewise  chief  among  merchants,  chief  among 
those  who  loved  order  and  good  citizenship.  He  was  born  in  Harrison 
county,  Kentucky,  February  29,  1824,  His  ancestors,  who  were  English 
and  Welsh,  and  well-conditioned,  came  to  Virginia  in  the  seventeenth  and 
early  in  the  eighteenth  centuries.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  Coleman,  the 
father  of  William,  wras  born  in  Mason  county,  Kentucky,  July  11,  1799. 
He  early  studied  law,  was  prominent  in  his  profession,  and  became  an 
active  politician — an  earnest  Jacksonian.  Mr.  Coleman's  mother  was  a 
woman  of  pronounced  character,  very  handsome,  tall,  with  a  fine  physique 
and  noble  presence.  William  was  early  put  to  school,  and  received  his 
daily  punishments  rather  stoically.  He  took  the  regular  course,  including 
Latin.  Arriving  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  he  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
a  little  maid  of  eight  who  sat  next  to  him  in  school.  The  episode  became 
the  talk  of  the  school.  One  day  it  was  reported  that  he  was  going  to  her 
father's  house  that  night  to  bear  home  his  bride.  He  had  never  seen  a 
marriage,  and  thought  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  take  the  loved  one  to  his 
home.  Donning  his  best,  he  went  to  her  father's  house  and  told  him  he 
had  come  to  get  his  wife.  The  father  tried  to  coax  him  off  with  sweet- 
meats, but  he  would  none  of  them.  "  I  have  come  for  my  wife,"  he  said. 
Again  the  father  politely  put  him  off.  The  beautiful  girl  was  expecting 
him  and  ready  to  go.  The  courtship  had  been  going  on  for  some  months. 
Patience  exhausted  at  last,  the  boy  crossed  the  street,  and  with  brickbats 
broke  the  only  plate  glass  ever  known  in  that  village,  and  for  which  he 
was  severely  punished.  This  effectually  cured  him  ;  he  never  could  speak 
to  or  look  at  her  again. 
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There  were  few  young  men  in  the  year  1848  with  whom  William  T. 
Coleman  would  have  wished  to  change  places.  With  health  and  a  fort- 
une at  his  feet,  a  clear,  well-balanced,  and  well-trained  mind  in  a  well- 
formed,  active,  athletic  body,  clear-cut  and  finely  chiseled  features,  he 
was  a  good  example  of  a  well-bred,  progressive  American  youth.  The 
acquisition  of  California  by  the  American  government  in  1846-47,  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  and  the  excitement  in  1848,  created  the  desire  to  reach 
California;  and  although  then  well  situated  and  with  fine  prospects  in  St. 
Louis,  Coleman  determined  the  following  winter  to  cross  the  continent, 
and  in  the  early  spring  of  1849  organized  a  party,  including  his  only  and 
younger  brother.  .  .  .  It  was  a  day  ever  to  be  remembered  when  these 
bright  and  impressionable  young  men  entered  California,  enwrapped  in 
beauty  and  mystery.  It  was  Sunday,  the  14th  of  August.  They  had  camped 
the  previous  night  at  a  muddy  spring  some  forty  miles  from  Sacramento. 
The  dried  grass  which  would  have  filled  their  beasts  with  gladness  if  only 
they  might  have  had  it  their  masters  passed  by  as  unfit  for  food,  and  gave 
them  instead  the  meagre  remnant  of  oats  packed  from  Missouri.  They 
had  seen  scarcely  any  one  since  leaving  the  Mormon  country,  but  here  they 
found  in  the  dust  the  imprint  of  a  multitude  of  bare  feet.  Can  it  be, 
they  thought,  that  California  is  a  barren  waste,  as  the  infinite  dryness  here- 
about indicates,  and  that  the  poor  pilgrims  hither  are  brought  to  destitu- 
tion ?  Presently  they  saw  coming  toward  them  a  fine,  dashing  fellow, 
splendidly  mounted.  "  Is  this  California,"  Mr.  Coleman  ventured  to  ask. 
"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  this  is  California."  "  How  about  the  gold  ?  Are 
the  mines  a  success? "  "I  will  show  you,"  he  said,  as  he  drew  from 
a  leathern  bag  a  handful  of  gold,  in  which  beautiful  specimens  glittered 
beside  the  finer  dust.  "  This  I  dug  two  miles  from  here.  Take  some." 
"  My  dear  fellow,"  exclaimed  Coleman,  "  is  it  not  a  little  hazardous,  expos- 
ing your  wealth  in  this  way?"  The  cavalier  laughed.  "  Oh,  no!  people 
don't  steal  here  now.  They  used  to,  but  we  strung  a  lot  of  'em  up  over 
at  old  Dry  Diggings — they  call  the  place  Hangtown  now." 

"  After  a  day's  rest,"  Mr.  Coleman  relates,  "I  visited  the  new  city,  and 
found  it  like  an  old-fashioned  Methodist  camp-meeting  on  a  grand  scale. 
There  were  long  ranges  of  tents,  with  a  number  of  indifferent  buildings, 
and  a  few  of  more  dignified  appearance.  The  town  was  laid  out  regularly, 
and  lots  had  been  sold.  I  met  a  number  of  acquaintances  from  St.  Louis, 
and  before  night  was  crammed  with  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
country.  .  .  .  When  I  first  pitched  my  tents  I  had  in  my  party  two 
young  men,  carpenters,  from  St.  Louis,  whom  I  had  known  there  slightly, 
and  who  were  without  money  or  any  means  of  support.     Failing  to  get 
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work,  they  begged  me  to  put  them  at  something.  '  Well,'  I  said,  '  I  am 
no  architect,  but  if  you  can  handle  the  tools  I  think  I  can  build  a  house.' 
I  went  to  the  St.  Louis  Exchange,  or  hotel  then  kept  in  Sacramento  by 
Oliver  Garrison,  a  brother  of  Commodore  C.  K.  Garrison,  and  wrote  out  a 
placard  :  '  Wm.  T.  Coleman  and  Company,  Contractors  and  Builders;  any- 
thing from  a  dry-goods  box  to  a  block  of  buildings  put  up  with  neatness 
and  dispatch.  References:  Oliver  Garrison,  St.  Louis  Exchange,  and  Mr. 
Gillespie,  merchant,  J  street.'  I  then  went  to  Gillespie's  store  and  put  up 
a  similar  notice  there,  calling  his  attention  to  it,  and  asking  him  to  refer 
applicants  to  me.  I  heard  next  day  that  John  Merrill  of  the  schooner 
Gazelle,  from  New  Bedford,  lying  in  the  river,  wanted  a  small  building  put 
up,  the  lumber  for  which  he  had  just  landed.  I  called  on  Mr.  Merrill — 
later  J.  C.  Merrill  and  Company,  California  street,  San  Francisco — -and 
made  a  bargain  with  him  to  put  up  his  house  for  $100.  He  pointed  out 
the  ground  and  I  set  my  carpenters  to  work.  By  noon  the  next  day  the 
house  was  finished,  and  I  gave  the  key  to  the  owner,  who  handed  me  the 
money,  which  I  divided  among  the  men,  my  brother  having  assisted  in 
the  work.  Encouraged  by  this  beginning  I  pushed  on  and  soon  obtained 
further  work  of  different  kinds,  among  which  was  a  building  for  the  New 
Bedford  company,  of  which  Ephraim  Leonard  of  San  Francisco  was  the 
head.  The  contract  price  was  $600.  It  was  tough  work,  as  the  lumber 
had  come  round  the  Horn  on  deck,  and  was  thoroughly  saturated  with 
salt  water.  Then  the  structure  had  to  be  set  upon  logs,  as  Captain  Sutter 
had  informed  us  that  the  whole  region  was  periodically  overflowed  from 
the  river.  Meanwhile  I  kept  on  at  my  new  work,  building  fences,  bridges, 
gold-rockers — anything  which  offered. 

"  The  business  increased  until  we  had  become  the  first  manufacturers 
in  the  town.  Yet  I  felt  all  the  time  that  it  was  rather  more  of  a  makeshift 
than  a  legitimate  business  for  me,  as  I  knew  not  a  fore-plane  from  a  jack- 
plane,  and  was  in  no  sense  a  carpenter,  builder,  or  architect.  One  day  I 
was  at  Stevens's  store,  where  was  prominently  displayed  a  lot  of  Osgood's 
India  cholagogue,  a  fever  and  ague  remedy  popular  in  the  Mississippi 
valley  at  that  time.  I  inquired  the  price.  '  Eight  dollars  a  bottle,'  was 
the  reply.  '  How  much  if  I  take  the  lot?'  'Nothing  less;  it  is  cheap 
enough  at  that  price.'  '  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  buy  some  at  five  or 
six  dollars?'  'I  will  take  all  you  can  bring  at  five  dollars  a  bottle,' 
Stevens  testily  replied.  I  closed  the  bargain  with  him,  and  told  him  I 
would  deliver  several  gross  within  an  hour.  He  fancied  I  was  bantering, 
but  I  remembered  to  have  seen  some  at  the  store  of  Leonard,  Potter  & 
Delano,  and  they  were  selling  it  at  three  dollars  a  bottle.     I  immediately 
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proceeded  to  the  store,  where  I  saw  Mr.  Potter,  for  whom  I  had  built  a 
house.  I  asked  him  how  much  of  the  cholagogue  he  had.  He  said  three 
gross.  I  told  him  I  would  take  the  lot.  He  hesitated,  and  finally  con- 
cluded that  he  could  spare  but  two  gross,  which  I  might  have  at  three 
dollars  a  bottle.  I  told  him  to  turn  it  out  immediately,  as  I  had  a  cus- 
tomer for  it.  I  looked  about  for  a  cart  to  take  it  down  to  Stevens's,  and 
not  being  able  to  find  one  at  once  I  borrowed  a  wheelbarrow,  piled  on  the 
four  boxes  containing  the  two  gross,  and  trudged  off  with  them  to  the 
purchaser.  Stevens  was  petrified  at  seeing  such  a  stock  of  the  commodity 
presented  to  him.  I  told  him  there  it  was.  He  wanted  to  look  at  it,  and 
we  opened  a  case.  He  then  pretended  that  it  was  not  genuine.  I  took  a 
bottle  of  his  and  one  of  my  own  and  compared  them,  and  asked  him  where 
was  the  difference.  '  Oh,  every  difference  !  '  said  Stevens.  *  You  evidently 
want  to  back  out,'  I  said,  'but  it  will  not  do.  You  made  a  bargain,  upon 
which  I  acted  in  good  faith,  and  here  are  the  goods,  which  I  tender  on  the 
contract  and  demand  the  money.  And  sir,'  I  said,  'if  you  don't  settle 
fairly  and  quickly,  I  will  have  the  sheriff  here  in  fifteen  minutes;  and,  fur- 
thermore, I  will  burst  the  cholagogue  market  on  you.'  Stevens  eyed  me 
sharply,  went  to  his  neighbor  McDowell  in  the  round  tent  near  by,  who 
also  had  a  supply,  and  on  conference  they  agreed  to  divide  it,  take  each  a 
gross  and  sustain  the  market.  They  paid  me  five. dollars  a  bottle,  thus  net- 
ting me  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars  for  an  hour's  work,  and  no 
money  invested.  This  set  me  to  thinking  in  a  new  direction — to  weighing 
cholagogue  against  carpenter  work — and  I  concluded  that  the  mercantile 
business  was  more  in  my  line  than  house-building." 

In  1852  Mr.  Coleman  began  business  in  New  York,  increasing  his 
shipping  business  to  such  an  extent  that  in  1856,  after  closing  the  work  of 
the  vigilance  committee,  he  started  a  regular  line  of  ships  to  San  Francisco, 
the  enterprise  being  attended  with  signal  success.  At  this  time  Califor- 
nia was  considered  an  outpost  of  civilization  and  of  commerce.  Merchants 
there  were  regarded  as  adventurers,  worthy  of  some  credit  perhaps,  but 
not  ranking  at  all  in  responsibility  with  those  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  or 
even  of  the  southern  or  western  states.  Means  of  communication  with  the 
west  coast  were  limited.  It  was  the  part  of  prudence  in  the  California 
merchant  having  large  obligations  to  meet  in  the  Atlantic  states,  to  keep 
there  a  reserve  fund  as  large  as  possible,  to  draw  upon  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency. During  the  financial  panic  of  1857,  however,  the  moneyed  men 
of  New  York  began  to  regard  the  San  Francisco  merchants  at  somewhat 
nearer  their  true  value  ;  the  Pacific  coast  being  less  affected  at  such  times 
than  the  Atlantic  coast.     All  through  this  period  of  stringency  Mr.  Cole- 
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man  had  in  bank  at  New  York  money  sufficient  to  pay  all  his  obligations, 
discounting  many  of  them  sixty  or  ninety  days  before  they  became  due. 
Further  than  this,  rates  of  discount  being  at  one  time  very  high — four  or 
five  per  cent,  a  month — he  bought  some  first-class  paper  of  other  houses 
as  an  investment.  No  man  ever  did  more  than  Mr.  Coleman  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  California  credits  in  New  York.  His  course  throughout 
this  financial  episode  was  not  without  premeditation  and  purpose.  He 
saw  here  an  opportunity  to  raise  the  credit  of  California  to  a  higher  plane 
than  it  had  ever  before  enjoyed.  In  no  other  way  could  he  better  make 
her  true  strength  understood,  and  he  resolved  that  he  would  embrace  every 
similar  opportunity  to  increase  her  credit  and  exhibit  her  strength.  Hence, 
in  the  panic  of  1861  he  further  strengthened  the  reputation  of  California; 
and  so  in  every  subsequent  disturbance,  until  the  panic  of  1873  brought 
California  credit  to  the  front  rank.  Prior  to  the  admission  of  California 
into  the  Union  in  1850  there  was  small  semblance  of  law,  and  for  some 
time  thereafter,  except  at  a  few  points  where  military  discipline  and  Mexi- 
can power  held  sway,  Californians  were  under  little  more  legal  restraint 
than  the  wild  men  of  the  wilderness.  Impromptu  measures  involving  pop- 
ular tribunals  and  arbitrary  justice  filled  the  place  of  ancient  formulas,  and 
thus  new  lessons  were  learned  in  self-defense  and  safe  association.  Hence 
it  was  that  with  the  advent  of  law,  lawyers,  and  law  courts,  with  all  their 
paraphernalia  for  achieving  and  defeating  the  ends  of  justice,  the  people 
were  somewhat  impatient  with  meaningless  formulas,  and  more  than  im- 
patient over  the  employment  of  base  instruments  and  the  base  ends  too 
frequently  accomplished.  The  primary  significance  of  the  vigilance  move- 
ment was  in  the  quick  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  law.  To  escape  the 
tyranny  of  crime  the  law  is  invented  ;  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  the  law 
fresh  crimes  must  be  committed.  From  the  beginning  crime  in  California 
had  an  individuality.  Deadly  weapons  were  worn  as  ornaments,  and  theft 
was  more  wicked  than  murder.  In  the  race  for  wealth  loss  of  life  was 
expected  ;  the  sacredness  of  property  was  beyond  question  ;  if  half  the 
gold-seekers  were  killed  there  were  enough  of  them  left. 

A  pastoral  innocence  attended  the  gold-diggers  of  1848.  Crime  came 
to  the  front  the  following  year,  increasing  in  1850,  until  in  185 1  hanging 
for  stealing  was  in  order.  Hence  arose  the  vigilance  principle  in  San 
Francisco  in  1851.  The  principal  crimes  which  caused  the  popular  uprising 
of  185 1  were  incendiarism,  robbery,  and  murder;  the  people  arose  and  ex- 
ecuted the  law  which  the  court  satellites  refused  or  neglected  to  do.  In 
1856  it  was  entirely  different.  There  were  law  courts  enough,  and  law  was 
strong,  and  the  prisons  were  in  fair  condition.     But  the  ministers  of  the  law 
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were  exceedingly  corrupt.  Murderers,  thieves,  and  gamblers  saw  and  seized 
the  opportunity,  seating  themselves  upon  the  judicial  benches  left  exposed 
by  preoccupied  merchants,  mechanics,  and  miners,  unblushingly  stuffing 
ballot-boxes  to  secure  their  re-election.  Hence  it  was  for  the  protection  of 
outraged  law  and  the  purification  of  the  courts  that  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  organized  in  1856,  rather  than  for  the  direct  punishment  of  crime. 
The  last  uprising,  that  of  1877,  grew  out  of  a  conflict  between  labor  and 
capital,  wherein  low  foreigners  and  kindred  American  spirits  thought  to 
kill  or  drive  away  the  Chinese,  who  did  too  much  work  for  money  they 
received. 

From  about  the  first  to  the  last  William  T.  Coleman  was  prominent  in 
all  these  movements.  He  saw  at  once,  and  never  thereafter  had  reason 
to  change  his  opinion,  that  not  only  was  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
time  and  place  in  jeopardy,  but  the  vital  interests,  social,  political,  and 
industrial,  of  the  present  and  future  generations  were  at  stake.  In  the 
organization  of  the  first  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee,  in  185 1, 
shortly  after  the  Burdue- Stuart  affair,  Mr.  Coleman  took  a  quiet  but  deter- 
mined position.  While  he  would  shirk  no  responsibility,  he  would  not 
crowd  himself  forward.  It  was  not  power,  prominence,  nor  personal  con- 
sideration of  any  kind  which  actuated  these  social  reformers.  Hence  the 
hanging  of  Jenkins,  Stuart,  and  others  was  consummated  while  Mr.  Cole- 
man was  serving  his  apprenticeship,  I  might  say,  in  the  organization  and 
administration  of  enforced  popular  justice.  As  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  this  first  organization,  he  rendered  the  most  efficient  service, 
especially  in  the  prevention  of  excesses  on  the  part  of  hot-headed  asso- 
ciates. 

It  is  not  until  we  come  to  the  grand  tribunal  of  1856,  however,  that  we 
are  enabled  fully  to  appreciate  the  man  in  all  the  fullness  of  his  genius  and 
self-devotion.  Here  we  behold  that  consecration  to  a  noble  purpose  which 
marks,  first  the  patriot,  and,  if  destiny  should  so  determine,  the  martyr. 
In  him  was  found  in  an  eminent  degree  that  happy  union  of  qualities 
without  which  success  would  have  been  impossible.  Patriotism  and  self- 
devotion,  as  I  have  said,  first ;  then  clear-sightedness,  penetration,  and 
rare  executive  ability,  with  a  directness  of  aim  and  honesty  of  purpose 
seldom  found  outside  of  the  mercantile  profession.  He  made  the  extinc- 
tion of  crime  and  the  regeneration  of  the  courts  a  business,  and  lent  to  the 
accomplishment  of  these  purposes  the  same  powers  which  he  would  apply 
to  the  accomplishment  of  results  in  any  other  direction.  It  soon  became 
evident  to  the  better  class  of  thinking  people  that  in  Mr.  Coleman,  more 
than   in   any  other,  were  united  the  essential   qualities  of  leadership   in 
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the  present  emergency — courage  and  prudence,  boldness  and  discretion, 
respect  for  the  law,  unswerving  faith  in  the  integrity  of  the  American 
people  and  the  American  government  properly  administered,  and  an 
abhorrence  equally  of.  criminal  rule  and  of  mobocracy.  This  they  again 
made  known  to  him,  insisting  upon  his  taking  his  place  at  the  front,  which 
he  finally  consented  to  do,  stipulating  only  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his 
associates  absolute  secrecy  and  absolute  obedience.  "  It  is  a  serious  busi- 
ness," he  remarked  to  his  friends.  "  It's  no  child's  play.  It  may  prove 
very  serious.  We  may  get  through  quickly,  safely  ;  we.  may  so  involve 
ourselves  as  never  to  get  through." 

A  notable  incident  of  the  period,  and  one  which  tried  the  temper  of 
the  president  and  executive  committee  to  the  utmost,  was  the  arrest  and 
trial  of  Judge  Terry  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  stabbing  an  officer  of  the 
vigilance  committee  while  on  duty.  The  governor,  after  having  exhausted 
all  his  resources  to  exterminate  the  mob,  as  he  called  it,  invoked  federal 
aid,  though  to  little  purpose.  Yet  these  impolitic  and  wholly  unnecessary 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  officials  and  their  satellites  tended  all  the  more 
to  complicate  affairs,  and  render  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  reform- 
ers all  the  more  arduous.  The  federal  authorities  at  San  Francisco  bay 
were  at  first  disposed  to  side  with  the  committee,  under  the  persuasion  of 
Mr.  Coleman.  Later  the  pressure  of  the  law-and-order  politicians  caused 
some  of  them  to  waver.  The  labor  and  responsibility  of  treating  with 
General  Wood  and  Captain  Farragut  were  thrown  entirely  on  Coleman, 
who  described  to  them  the  movements,  ambitions,  and  intentions  of  the 
vigilance  committee.  They  first  sent  their  aids  to  him,  interviews  being 
held  at  the  old  Oriental  hotel ;  he  also  invited  each  one  by  turns  to  drive 
with  him,  so  that  he  could  speak  to  them  entirely  alone  ;  this  he  continued 
until  they  came  to  a  perfect  understanding.  Finally,  after  three  months 
of  active  operations,  the  committee  adjourned.  There  was  a  grand  parade 
of  the  entire  body,  a  review  of  the  troops  by  the  executive;  then  the  fort- 
ress was  dismantled  and  the  military  quarters  abandoned,  the  predic- 
tions of  the  law-and-order  party  as  to  mobocratic  reaction  falling  to  the 
ground. 

Again,  in  the  labor  agitation  of  1877-78,  Mr.  Coleman  was  called  upon  by 
his  fellow-citizens  to  render  them  important  service  by  permitting  himself 
to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  safety  committee  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property  from  threatened  violence  and  destruction.  The  country  was 
deeply  agitated  over  the  labor  question.  The  great  riots  on  the  railways 
east,  and  especially  the  outbreak  at  Pittsburgh,  which  was  the  centre  of 
the  severest  e'meute,  had  extended  to  this  coast.     The  spirit  of   disorder 
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flew  across  the  continent  and  settled  at  San  Francisco.  On  July  24  a 
circular  was  issued  by  Brigadier-General  McComb,  calling  a  meeting  of 
merchants  and  property-owners  that  afternoon  at  two  o'clock  at  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce.  McComb  called  the  meeting  to  order.  It  was  well 
attended.  Mr.  Coleman  was  afterward  called  to  the  chair.  He  did  not 
think  great  danger  was  imminent,  but  the  moral  effect  of  organization  he 
fully  appreciated. 

Mr.  Coleman  has  done  much  in  different  ways  toward  the  material 
improvement  of  the  state.  As  early  as  1851-52  he  bought,  filled  in  at  a 
great  expense,  and  reclaimed  the  tide  lots  at  the  corner  of  California  and 
Front  streets,  and  built  the  large  fire-proof  warehouse  which  he  long  occu- 
pied. He  was  his  own  architect,  selected  the  best  material  obtainable, 
and  finished  what  was  at  the  time  the  largest  and  confessedly  the  best 
warehouse  on  the  Pacific  coast,  on  which  he  could,  at  moderate  rates  then, 
obtain  full  fire  insurance,  which  at  the  time  was  difficult  to  do  on  any 
building  within  the  city.  He  did  much  other  similar  improvement,  but 
his  grander  works  were  probably  his  enterprises  in  Marin  county,  where 
in  1871-72  he  bought  for  cash  some  eight  thousand  acres  of  land,  four 
thousand  of  which  he  laid  in  a  solid  body,  reaching  from  the  heart  of  San 
Rafael  to  the  bay  on  the  eastward.  He  there  projected  an  extension  and 
addition  to  the  town,  employed  the  best  landscape  engineers  in  the  state, 
laid  out  Magnolia  and  other  parks  with  broad  avenues  and  streets  and  roads, 
about  thirty-four  miles  in  extent,  and  planted  about  275,000  trees,  75,000 
wine  grapes,  and  built  on  the  north  side  of  Tamalpais  mountain  the  Marin 
County  Water  Works,  which  supplies  the  entire  country  around.  He  took 
the  leading  part  in  building  the  Sonoma  and  Marin  railroad  from  San 
Rafael  to  Petaluma,  afterwards  in  building  the  hotel  Rafael,  and  in  other 
general  improvements,  thus  creating  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  desira- 
ble suburbs  on  the  coast. 

A  friend  has  written  of  him  :  "  From  early  youth  Cincinnatus  was  his 
model ;  a  preference  for  home  life,  with  a  sense  of  duty,  and  fitness  to  take 
the  field,  fill  the  forum,  or  lead  in  council.  Prompt  to  offer  life  and  fort- 
une for  needs  of  the  state,  he  was  ready  to  retire  as  soon  as  duty  would 
permit.  Once  having  entered  on  a  work  he  would  see  it  finished,  but 
when  accomplished  no  temptation  could  induce  him  to  remain,  except 
absolute  public  necessities,  the  duties  of  which  no  one  else  present  could 
satisfactorily  perform.  In  great  emergencies  he  thinks  quickly,  acts 
promptly,  all  his  powers  of  body  and  mind  rush  to  the  front  with  force, 
the  perceptions  are  acute,  the  will  strong,  temper  calmly  cool,  and  heart 
without  fear."     In  physique  Mr.  Coleman  presents  a  figure  which  would 
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be  remarked  in  a  senate  chamber  or  in  any  gathering  of  cultivated  men 
anywhere  on  earth.  Of  good  stature,  large,  symmetrical  in  form,  with  a 
high,  intellectual  forehead,  and  eyes  of  illimitable  depth  and  clearness,  his 
presence  is  always  imposing,  and  would  indeed  be  felt  as  awe-inspiring 
were  it  not  for  the  visible  good-humor  that  radiates  from  every  feature. 
He  is  a  man  ;  place  him  anywhere  you  will,  and  he  fills  the  position. 
Yet  with  all  his  commanding  presence  he  drops  to  the  level  of  his  asso- 
ciates, whoever  or  whatever  they  may  be,  with  instinctive  grace  and  dex- 
terity. In  him  unite  the  dignity  of  sincerity  with  genial  affability.  He  is 
essentially  the  most  natural  of  men  ;  there  is  nothing  artificial  about  him, 
nor  is  there  the  slightest  trace  of  affectation.  Among  the  many  positions 
of  honor  conferred  upon  him  were  the  presidency  of  the  California  pioneers, 
the  presidency  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  presiding  officer  of 
numerous  temporary  organizations.  He  was  three  times  nominated  as 
regent  of  the  state  university,  was  requested  to  accept  the  major-general- 
ship of  the  state,  and  often  urged  to  serve  as  mayor,  governor,  and  United 
States  senator,  but  he  declined  them  all. 

Little  remains  to  be  said.  The  history  of  this  life  carries  its  own  moral. 
Dull  indeed  must  be  the  mind  that  cannot  draw  lessons  from  it.  A  noble 
youth,  developing  into  noble  manhood,  bearing  along  and  being  borne  by 
trains  of  events  in  which  were  involved  the  most  important  issues  of  man- 
kind— the  biography  of  such  a  man  is  a  gospel  from  which  all  who  study  it 
may  find  food  for  the  better  part  of  their  nature,  and  draw  therefrom  the 
essence  of  inspiration. 
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The  English  plantations  made  in  North  America  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century — what  were  once  fondly  called  "  the  first  founda- 
tion " — can  never  lose  their  fascination  for  the  student  of  American  history. 
On  the  contrary,  they  will  probably  grow  in  interest ;  for,  owing  to  the 
multiplication  of  historical  scholars,  the  growth  of  the  historical  spirit, 
the  throwing  open  of  historical  archives  in  Europe  now  closed,  or  the  more 
thorough  exploration  of  the  contents  of  those  already  opened,  and  the 
putting  of  old  facts  in  new  lights,  we  are  pretty  sure  to  know  more  about 
them  than  we  now  know.  Then  the  lengthening  of  the  historical  vista 
will  add  its  peculiar  interest  and  charm.  Of  the  additions  to  our  knowl- 
edge yet  to  be  made,  we  have  an  earnest  in  the  two  massive  volumes  issued 
last  year  from  the  Riverside  Press.  To  the  new  information  these  give  us 
on  two  or  three  points  this  paper  will  call  attention.  But  first  it  will  be 
well  to  post  the  books  to  the  time  of  their  publication. 

Columbus  made  his  first  discoveries  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1492, 
and  returned  to  Spain  in  the  spring  of  1493.  To  strengthen  their  claim  to 
the  lands  in  the  western  waters  growing  out  of  his  discovery,  the  Spanish 
monarchs  resorted  to  Pope  Alexander  VI.  for  a  concession  or  donation 
similar  to  those  covering  eastern  lands  that  earlier  pontiffs  had  made  to 
Portugal  in  the  days  of  Prince  Henry.  His  Holiness  responded  to  their 
wishes,  and  the  series  of  documents  known  as  the  pope's  bulls  of  donation 
and  partition,  and  the  capitulation  of  Tordesillas,  entered  into  between 
Spain  and  Portugal  in  1494  and  ratified  by  the  pope  in  1506,  in  connection 
with  the  earlier  bulls  first  referred  to,  had  the  effect  to  divide  the  heathen 
or  infidel  world  already  discovered  or  to  be  discovered  between  the  two 
states  in  perpetuo.  These  three  formidable  powers — the  pope,  the  king 
of  Spain,  and  the  king  of  Portugal — strove  with  might  and  main,  until 
finally  compelled  to  confess  defeat,  to  maintain  this  division  of  the  world, 
or,  as  the  capitulation  of  Tordesillas  called  it,  the  partition  of  the  ocean. 
But  happily  this  arrangement  never  became  a  part  of  the  public  law  of 
Europe  and  America.  Little  is  left  to  either  Spain  or  Portugal  of  what 
they  at  first  secured.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  new  possessions 
of  the  two  powers,  be  it  noted,  was  drawn  by  the  pope  from  pole  to  pole  one 
hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Azores  and  the  Cape  Verde  islands,  but  it  was 
finally  drawn  three  hundred  and  seventy  leagues  west  of  the  Cape  Verdes. 
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Columbus's  success  stimulated  the  ambition  of  the  maritime  nations 
and  the  mariners  of  Western  Europe.  They  were  ready  to  follow  up  such 
a  discovery.  Desire  to  find  a  new  road  to  the  Indies  and  their  wealth  was 
the  absorbing  passion  of  the  age  ;  belief  in  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  so 
far  from  being  peculiar  to  Columbus,  was  generally  received  by  the  best 
astronomers,  geographers,  and  navigators  of  the  time  ;  and  Europe  was  on 
the  very  verge  of  the  great  awakening  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Years 
afterwards  the  younger  Cabot  said  "the  fame  and  report  "  of  what  Colum- 
bus had  done,  "whereof  was  great  talke  in  all  the  court  of  Henry  .  .  . 
increased  in  his  heart  a  great  flame  of  desire  to  do  some  notable  thing." 
March  5,  1496,  Henry  VII.  of  England  gave  a  commission  to  John  Cabot, 
citizen  of  Venice,  but  a  resident  of  Bristol,  his  three  sons,  and  their  heirs, 
full  and  free  authority  to  sail  under  his  banners  and  ensigns  to  countries 
and  seas  of  the  east,  west,  and  north,  to  seek  and  discover  isles,  countries, 
regions,  or  provinces  of  the  heathen  and  infidels  whatsoever  they  might  be, 
and  in  whatsoever  part  of  the  world,  which  before  the  date  of  the  com- 
mission had  been  unknown  to  all  Christians.  Sailing  under  this  commis- 
sion, John  Cabot  discovered  North  America,  June  24,  1497,  more  than  a 
year  before  Columbus  saw  the  sister  continent,  and  about  a  month  before 
the  reputed  discovery  of  Vespucius.  As  he  sails  from  Bristol  on  a  second 
voyage  in  February,  1498,  under  a  new  commission  granted  by  the  king, 
the  elder  Cabot  disappears  forever  from  view.  His  second  son,  Sebastian, 
a  youth  of  some  twenty  years,  now  appears  in  his  stead,  makes  the  voyage, 
and  confirms  and  extends  the  discoveries  of  the  previous  year.  How  much 
of  the  coast  of  the  continent  he  skirted  is  a  matter  of  dispute ;  it  seems 
safest  to  say  from  a  high  latitude  to  360  N.  Soon  after  this  voyage  Sebas- 
tian Cabot  entered  the  service  of  the  king  of  Spain,  not  to  return  to  Eng- 
land for  many  years,  facts  that  have  a  peculiar  interest. 

With  the  Cabots,  English  voyages  to  America  which  had  opened  so 
auspiciously  practically  came  to  an  end.  No  attempts  were  made  at  col- 
onization, and  discovery  was  not  farther  prosecuted.  When  Sebastian 
Cabot  made  proposals  in  1499  for  a  third  western  voyage  he  was  sup- 
ported neither  by  the  king  nor  by  the  commercial  interests.  In  1501  and 
1502  Henry  VII.  issued  patents  for  discoveries  in  foreign  lands,  but  so 
far  as  history  shows  they  led  to  nothing.  It  seemed  that  the  Cabots  had 
dared  and  discovered  in  vain.  After  1503  occasional  intercourse  with 
Newfoundland  was  established,  but  nothing  more.  Or,  as  Dr.  J.  G.  Kohl 
sums  it  up:  "  It  is  a  very  curious  circumstance  that  the  country  in  which 
the  Cabots  started  their  idea  for  a  navigation  to  the  northwest,  and  in 
which  they  first  proclaimed  their  discovery  of  the  rich  fishing-banks  near 
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their  New-found-Isles,  did  not  at  once  profit  by  it  so  much  as  their  neigh- 
bors, the  French  and  the  Portuguese,  as  we  shall  hereafter  relate.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  we  hear  little  of  English  fishing 
and  commercial  expeditions  to  the  great  banks,  although  they  had  a 
branch  of  commerce  and  fishery  with  Iceland.  Perhaps,  having  the  fish- 
market  of  this  northern  country  at  their  disposal,  for  some  time  they  did 
not  seek  new  fishing-grounds.  'It  was  not  until  the  year  1548  that  the 
English  government  passed  the  first  act  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
fisheries  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  after  which  they  became  active 
competitors  in  this  profitable  occupation.'  " 

There  is  indeed  a  faint  trace  of  a  voyage  to  America  made  by  Sir 
Thomas  Pert  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  under  the  patronage  of  Henry  VIII., 
in  1517,  which  "  toke  none  effect"  owing  to  Pert's  "  faint  heart."  It 
seems  to  be  quite  clear  that  two  English  ships,  under  the  command  of 
John  Rut,  in  1527,  sailed  over  Sebastian  Cabot's  track  of  thirty  years 
before.  And  in  1556  Martin  Hore,  taking  up  the  idea  of  the  Cabots — 
that  of  reaching  the  east  by  keeping  well  to  the  north — made  a  voyage  in 
two  ships  to  the  northern  seas  above  Cape  Breton.  This  is  the  last  Eng- 
lish voyage  to  America  that  we  hear  of  until  Sir  John  Hawkins  who,  in 
returning  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  1565,  sailed  along  the  coast  from 
Florida  to  Labrador.  But  these  voyages  led  to  nothing,  not  even  to  a 
permanent  enlargement  of  geographical  knowledge.  The  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  is  well  advanced  before  we  again  hear  of  important  expeditions. 

But  in  the  meantime  not  only  the  Spaniards  but  also  the  French  and 
the  Portuguese  were  actively  engaged  in  exploration  and  discovery.  Many 
a  student  has  puzzled  over  the  question  that  these  facts  suggest  and  that 
Dr.  Kohl  partly  formulates.  Why  did  England,  that  had  entered  upon 
western  voyages  so  eagerly,  and  that  had  achieved  such  brilliant  successes, 
so  soon  lose  her  interest,  not  only  in  new  discoveries  but  also  in  what  she 
had  already  discovered  ?  Why  was  the  conduct  of  England  so  different 
from  that  of  Spain,  and  even  that  of  France?  This  question  deserves  a 
fuller  answer  than  it  has  yet  received.  The  following  considerations  will 
at  least  throw  much  light  upon  the  subject. 

1.  The  voyages  of  1497,  1498  were  the  undertakings  of  the  Cabots 
rather  than  of  the  king' or  of  England.  The  commissions  of  1496,  1497 
were  granted  on  their  petitions.  Henry  VII. 's  well-known  parsimony  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  terms  that  he  made  with  the  Venetians  in 
1496.  They  were  authorized  to  make  the  voyage  with  "five  ships  of  what 
burthen  or  quality  soever  they  be,  and  as  many  mariners  or  men  as  they 
will  have  with  them   in  the  said  ships,  upon  their  own  proper  costs  and 
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charges,"  the  provident  king  reserving  to  himself  "the  rule,  title  and 
jurisdiction"  of  the  towns  and  lands  discovered  and  conquered,  or  "in 
wares  or  money  the  fifth  part  of  the  capital  gaine  so  gotten,"  that  is,  of  the 
profits  over  and  above  the  necessary  costs  and  charges.  How  a  deaf  ear 
was  turned  to  Sebastian  in  1497  has  already  been  related. 

2.  Pregnant  as  the  two  voyages  were  with  future  results,  they  were  at 
the  time  disappointing.  The  Cabots,  like  Columbus  and  all  the  rest,  were 
in  search  of  the  thesaurus  Arab  urn  et  divitias  Indies  when  they  braved  the 
perils  of  the  western  deep  in  1496,  1497.  Asia  was  the  vision  that  they  all 
saw  in  the  west.  John  Cabot  supposed  that  he  made  his  landfall  in  the 
country  of  the  Grand  Khan  of  Tartary.  He  returned  to  England  believing 
that,  starting  from  this  place  and  coasting  toward  the  equinoctial,  he  should 
find  Cipango  or  Japan,  and  his  second  voyage  was  undertaken  to  test 
that  hypothesis.  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  quest  of  a  strait  or  passage-way 
that  would  lead  him  on  to  Cipango  and  Cathay,  sailed  along  the  coast  of 
North  America,  if  we  may  accept  the  conclusion  of  Humboldt,  from  6y° 
to  360  north  latitude.  But  in  vain.  The  Indies  were  not  reached,  the 
obstructing  continent  was  not  pierced,  and  the  promised  London  ware- 
house for  spices  that  should  eclipse  Alexandria  was  never  stored  or  built. 
At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  slight  interest  in  the  New 
World  as  such,  or  rather  none  at  all ;  men  were  angry  that  it  stopped  their 
voyages  to  the  east,  Columbus  even  dying  with  the  protestation  that  he 
had  done  what  he  set  out  to  do.  It  was  long  before  the  western  nations 
appreciated  that  what  they  had  found  and  not  sought  was  far  greater  than 
what  they  had  sought  and  not  found.  Spain  began  to  colonize  the  West 
Indies  immediately  upon  their  discovery;  but  England  did  not  take  up  the 
idea  of  western  planting  for  almost  one  hundred  years. 

3.  The  intensity  of  the  passion  to  find  Asia,  as  well  as  the  total  dis- 
regard of  America,  are  well  shown  by  the  turn  that  maritime  ventures 
often  took.  The  prevalent  unwillingness  to  accept  America  as  the  west- 
ern goal  invented  the  strait  of  Anian,  that  long  danced  upon  the  maps  of 
the  western  lands  and  waters  ;  and  to  find  this  fabled  strait,  or  something 
answering  the  same  purpose,  John  Smith  searched  the  Rappahannock, 
Henry  Hudson  the  Hudson,  and  Cartier  and  La  Salle  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Sebastian  Cabot  originally  suggested  the  idea  that  finally  bore  the  "name 
"  the  Northwest  Passage  "  ;  he,  and  Pert  and  Hore  after  him,  vainly  strove 
to  make  it  good.  Later,  when  the  first  attempts  to  find  the  east  in  the 
northwest  had  failed,  men,  and  particularly  Englishmen,  began  to  seek  it 
in  the  northeast.  In  1553  some  English  merchants  formed  a  company  to 
prosecute  a  route  by  the  seas  north  of  Europe,  and  this  company  sent  out 
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the  well-known  Willoughby  expedition,  which  failed  to  accomplish  its 
destination,  but  did  open  trade  with  Muscovy  through  Archangel.  Two 
years  later  the  Muscovy  Company  was  formed,  with  Sebastian  Cabot, 
who  had  drawn  Willoughby's  instructions,  as  its  president. 

4.  In  respect  to  ability  to  found  and  protect  colonies  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  disparity  between  Spain  and  England 
was  very  great.  Spain  was  the  greatest  military  and  naval  power  in 
Europe  ;  England  but  a  third-rate  state.  Her  population  was  small,  her 
resources  limited,  and  her  seamen  had  not  yet  acquired  that  splendid 
audacity  which  they  learned  from  Hawkins,  Drake,  Raleigh,  and  their 
compeers.  Withal,  there  is  evidence  that  following  the  voyages  of  1497- 
98  there  was  a  considerable  decline  in  mercantile  prosperity.  In  her  con- 
dition for  England  to  plant  colonies  in  a  distant  and  exposed  situation 
would  have  been  unwise  if  not  fool-hardy. 

5.  An  important  part  of  the  answer  that  we  are  seeking  is  found  in  the 
foreign  relations  of  England  at  the  time  when  America  was  discovered 
and  Spanish  colonization  began.  The  aim  of  Henry  VII.  "  was  to  keep 
England  apart,  independent  of  the  two  great  continental  powers  which 
during  the  War  of  the  Roses  had  made  revolutions  at  their  will."  Such  a 
policy  was  most  prudent  ;  England  was  but  slowly  recovering  from  the 
long  turmoil  of  the  civil  war.  The  hard  thing  was  to  keep  the  peace  with 
France  without  offending  Spain,  or  with  Spain  without  offending  France. 
He  dreaded  trouble  with  either,  but  there  were  cogent  reasons  why 
Henry  should  seek  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the  Spanish  monarchs. 
He  shrank  as  long  as  he  could  from  accepting  the  hand  of  the  Spanish 
infanta  Catherine  for  his  son,  Prince  Arthur,  which  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  steadily  pressed  upon  him  ;  but  finally,  in  1501,  consented  to  the 
marriage.  The  death  of  the  prince,  which  occurred  within  three  months 
after  the  marriage,  led  at  once  to  the  proposal,  coming  as  before  from  the 
Spanish  court,  that  Prince  Henry  should  wed  his  brother's  widow.  The 
pope  finally  consented,  but  Henry  hesitated.  "  Though  the  king  was 
cautious  not  to  break  openly  with  Spain  by  sending  her  home,  he  was 
resolute  not  to  suffer  a  marriage  which  would  bring  a  break  with  France 
and  give  Ferdinand  an  opportunity  of  dragging  England  into  the  strife 
between  the  two  great  powers  of  the  west."  But  the  great  success  of 
France  in  arms  and  in  diplomacy,  as  well  as  his  own  passion,  drove  Henry 
VIII.  into  the  arms  of  Catherine  and  of  her  father;  he  married  the 
princess  within  two  months  of  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  1509.  "The 
influence  of  the  King  of  Aragon  became  all-powerful  in  the  English 
council  chamber.     Catherine  spoke  of  her  husband  and  herself   as  Fer- 
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dinand's  subjects.  The  gay  king  wrote  that  he  would  obey  Ferdinand 
as  he  had  obeyed  his  own  father."  *  This  state  of  things  did  not  indeed 
last  long.  Henry,  ambitious  to  cut  a  figure  on  the  continental  stage, 
plunged  into  war  with  France,  in  which  he  achieved  nothing  but  the 
squandering  of  the  treasure  that  his  father  had  accumulated,  and 
from  which  his  crafty  father-in-law  left  him  to  escape  as  best  he  could. 
Perhaps  it  is  needless  to  point  out  that  both  the  fear  of  offending 
Spain  and  the  desire  to  cultivate  her  friendship  would  naturally  make 
England  wary  of  arousing  Spanish  jealousy  in  America.  How  easy  it 
was  to  do  this  is  a  point  upon  which  Mr.  Brown  has  thrown  new  light.f 

The  internal  condition  of  England  for  many  years  is  another  material 
consideration.  Not  long  after  his  discomfiture  in  war  came  Henry 
VIII. 's  break  with  the  pope,  the  beginning  of  the  reformation  in  England, 
the  internal  disquiet  of  the  realm,  the  royal  divorces  and  marriages — the 
whole  culminating  in  the  question  of  the  succession  to  the  throne  that 
was  never  put  finally  to  rest  until  the  destruction  of  the  Armada.  And 
yet  Henry's  reign  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  events  bearing  upon 
American  history.  Says  Mr.  Brown :  "  His  contentions  with  the  pope 
of  Rome  were  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Church  of  England,  in 
creating  a  disregard  for  the  papal  bulls  relating  to  America,  and  finally 
in  establishing  English  colonies  in  America."  He  also  "  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  English  navy  as  a  distinct  service." 

Having  at  sufficient  length  gone  over  this  comparatively  familiar  ground, 
we  turn  now  to  ground  that  is  less  familiar. 

Alexander  VI.  gave  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  all  mainlands  and 
islands,  hitherto  found  or  yet  to  be  found,  westward  and  southward  of  a 
line  drawn  from  pole  to  pole  one  hundred  leagues  west  and  south  of  the 
Azores  and  Cape  Verde  Islands.  The  capitulation  of  Tordesillas  drew 
the  demarkating  line  three  hundred  and  seventy  degrees  west  and  south 
of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  The  words  "  west  and  south  "  were  more  sig- 
nificant than  has  sometimes  been  thought.     They   limited  the  concession 

*  The  quotations  are  from  Green  :    The  History  of  the  English  People. 

\  The  Genesis  of  the  United  States.  A  narrative  of  the  movement  in  England,  1605-1616, 
which  resulted  in  the  plantation  of  North  America  by  Englishmen,  disclosing  the  contest  be.tween 
England  and  Spain  for  the  possession  of  the  soil  now  occupied  by  the  United  States  of  America  ; 
set  forth  through  a  series  of  historical  manuscripts  now  first  printed,  together  with  a  reissue  of 
rare  contemporaneous  facts,  accompanied  by  biographical  memoranda,  notes,  and  brief  biog- 
raphies. Collected,  arranged,  and  edited  by  Alexander  Brown,  Member  of  the  Virginia  Historical 
Society  and  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society 
of  England.  With  one  hundred  portraits,  maps,  and  plans.  In  two  volumes.  Boston  and 
New  York,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 
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to  the  Spanish  monarch  on  the  north  by  the  latitude  of  Spain  or  the  Azores. 
This  explains  a  number  of  facts  that  otherwise  would  be  puzzling. 

The  Cabots  were  commissioned  to  sail  to  all  ports,  countries,  and  seas 
"of  the  east,  of  the  west,  and  of  the  north/'  under  Henry  VII. 's  banners  ; 
and  it  is  not  supposable  that,  at  that  day,  considering  facts  already  stated, 
the  prudent  monarch  would  have  issued  such  a  commission  had  it  been 
the  understanding  that  he  would  have  offended  Spain.  Mr.  Brown  is  even 
more  specific :  "  John  Cabot  was  sent  to  America,  and  charters  for  dis- 
covery and  colonization  were  granted  to  him  and  his  sons,  and  also  to 
Richard  Warde,  Thomas  Ashhurst,  Hugh  Eliot,  Nicholas  Thorne  the 
elder,  and  others,  but  these  charters,  in  order  to  be  *  without  prejudice  to 
Spain  and  Portugal,'  could  not  extend  south  of  440  north  latitude,  and 
thus  England  was  confined  in  the  New  World  to  a  region  too  cold  and 
desolate  to  encourage  settlement."*  Here  it  may  be  added  that  Spain 
never  took  serious  alarm  at  the  English  voyages  so  long  as  they  were  con- 
fined to  the  west,  the  north,  and  the  east ;  it  was  only  when  England 
began  to  interest  herself  south  of  parallel  440  that  the  two  powers  were, 
on  this  subject,  brought  into  conflict. 

Edward  VI.  succeeded  his  father  January  28,  1547.  Decidedly  anti- 
papal  and  anti-Spanish  in  his  feelings,  he  recalled  Cabot  from  Spain  and 
chartered  the  "  Mysterie  and  Companie  of  the  Merchant  adventurers  for 
discoverie  of  Regions,  Dominions,  Islands,  and  Places  unknown,"  signifi- 
cantly omitting  the  limitation  "  north,  east,  and  west  "  of  earlier  charters. 

Mary,  who  succeeded  Edward  July  6,  1553,  at  once  set  up  again  the 
Catholic  Church.  In  1554  she  married  Philip  of  Spain,  and  the  following 
year  the  two  "  granted  a  second  charter  to  the  Merchant  Adventurers, 
confining  them  to  the  north,  northeast,  northwestward  of  England,  thus 
respecting  the  Spanish  claims  more  fully  than  the  Cabot  grant  of  1496." 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth  saw  a  complete  change  in  the  spirit  and  action 
of  the  English  nation.  The  queen  was  a  Protestant,  and  events  compelled 
her  to  assume  the  leadership  of  the  Protestant  movement,  not  only  in 
England  but  also  on  the  continent.  Englishmen  now  began  conspicuously 
to  exhibit  the  splendid  maritime  qualities  that  in  time  gave  them  the 
empire  of  the  seas.  Of  their  kind,  there  is  nothing  in  history  finer  than 
the  exploits  of  the  great  English  adventurers  of  those  days.  A  complete 
change  in  opinion,  feeling,  and  policy  in   respect  to  America  was  slowly 

*  Introductory  Sketch.  This  is  Mr.  Brown's  foot-note  :  "  See  letter  of  January  2r,  1496, 
from  Dr.  de  Puebla  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  and  their  reply  of  March  28  following. 
I  understand  the  papal  bulls  to  divide  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  by  a  north  and  south  line: 
only  the  new  discoveries  '  west  and  south  '  of  Spain." 
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but  effectually  accomplished.  "  America  south  of  440  north  latitude  was 
really  conceded  to  Spain,  and  before  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne  of 
England  the  Spaniards  had  explored  our  coasts,  east  and  west,  and  had 
traversed  a  large  part  of  our  present  territory.  But  under  Elizabeth  the 
embryo  took  shape,  and  her  reign  must  be  closely  studied  as  the  direct 
introduction  to  our  beginning." 

England  and  Spain  finally  drifted  into  open  war.  The  celebrated  let- 
ters-patent to  Sir  Henry  Gilbert — afterwards  renewed  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
— were  issued  in  1578,  and  the  phrase  "  north,  west,  and  east"  disap- 
peared forever,  giving  place  to  the  familiar  limitation  in  regard  to  Chris- 
tian powers  owning  and  possessing.  In  fact,  the  name  America  does  not 
recur.  English  ministers  now  took  a  higher  tone,  as  shown  by  this  further 
extract  :  "  In  September,  1580,  Drake  returned  to  England  from  his  voyage 
round  the  world,  and  the  Spanish  minister  to  England  demanded  that  the 
treasure  taken  by  him  from  Spaniards  should  be  returned  to  Spain.  The 
English  government  in  their  answer  made  this  important  declaration : 
J  That  they  could  not  acknowledge  the  Spanish  right  to  all  that  country, 
either  by  donation  by  the  pope  or  from  their  having  touched  here  and 
there  upon  those  coasts  ;  built  cottages,  and  given  names  to  a  few  places; 
that  this  by  the  law  of  nations  could  not  hinder  other  princes  from  freely 
navigating  these  seas  and  transporting  colonies  to  those  parts  where  the 
Spaniards  do  not  inhabit ;  that  prescription  without  possession  availed 
nothing.'  "  The  plain  English  of  this  is  that  England  was  getting 
ready  to  dispute  with  Spain  the  region  of  North  America  south  of  the 
440  line. 

Occupation  is  an  important  feature  of  the  right  of  discovery  as  recog- 
nized by  the  law  of  nations.  As  Phillimore  says:  "Indeed,  writers  on 
international  law  agree  that  use  and  settlement,  or,  in  other  words,  continu- 
ous use,  are  indispensable  elements  of  occupation  properly  so  called.  The 
mere  erection  of  crosses,  and  marks,  and  inscriptions  is  ineffectual  for 
acquiring  or  maintaining  an  exclusive  title  to  country  of  which  no  real  use 
is  made."  This  principle  was  established  mainly  through  the  insistence 
of  England.  How  natural  it  was  for  England  to  assert  it,  and  how  nat- 
ural for  Spain  to  repel  it,  words  are  not  needed  to  point  out.  Probably 
the  above  reply  made  by  Elizabeth's  government  to  Spain  is  the  first 
example  of  such  assertion.  If  England  was  somewhat  inconsistent  in 
denying  that  the  Dutch  had  acquired  rights  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson, 
she  suffered  the  region  first  seen  by  Cabot  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  France, 
whose  mariners  first  explored  it  and  who  duly  proceeded  to  occupy  it. 

The   facts  now    related    become   very  significant   when   considered  in 
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connection  with  what  was  going  on  along  the  southern  Atlantic  coast  of 
the  United  States. 

In  1 5 12  Ponce  de  Leon  discovered  and  named  Florida,  which,  however, 
was  not  the  name  merely  of  the  peninsula  that  now  bears  it,  but  of  the 
whole  land  that  Ponce  de  Leon  had  found.  In  1520-21  a  vessel  sent  out 
by  Vasquez  de  Ayllon  followed  the  coast  to  latitude  330  20'  north.  The 
commander  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  and,  to  mark  the  fact,  cut  crosses  upon  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  A 
little  later  the  king  made  a  grant  of  the  country  to  Ayllon,  and  directed 
him  to  explore  the  coast  eight  hundred  leagues  northward.  In  1526  he 
sailed  for  the  coast,  having  in  his  company  six  hundred  persons,  including 
priests  and  physicians.  He  made  Chesapeake  Bay  and  began  the  settle- 
ment of  San  Miguel  where  the  English  afterwards  built  Jamestown,  but 
before  the  end  of  the  year  he  died,  and  the  expedition  came  to  a  disas- 
trous end.  Still  other  attempts  were  made  upon  the  coast,  as  one  at  Port 
Royal.  In  1570  Menendez,  so  famed  in  Florida  history,  sent  Father  Sigma 
with  a  company  of  Jesuits  to  the  Potomac  and  the  Rappahannock  to  estab- 
lish a  settlement  and  a  mission.  But,  fortunately,  failure  still  attended 
the  Spanish  efforts.  All  these  facts  show  that  a  really  strenuous  attempt 
was  made  by  Spain  to  occupy  and  hold  the  region  of  the  Chesapeake. 
How  necessary  it  was  for  her  to  possess  Florida  Dr.  Shea  shows  in  this 
significant  paragraph:  "  Yet  as  a  matter  of  policy  it  became  necessary  for 
Spain  to  occupy  Florida.  This  the  court  felt ;  and  when  Cartier  was  pre- 
paring for  his  voyage  to  the  northern  part  of  the  continent,  Spanish  spies 
followed  his  movements  and  reported  all  to  their  government.  In  Spain 
it  was  decided  that  Carrier's  occupation  of  the  frozen  land,  for  which  he 
was  equipping  his  vessels,  could  not  in  any  way  militate  against  the  in- 
terests of  the  Catholic  monarch;  but  it  was  decided  that  any  settlement 
attempted  in  Florida  must  on  some  pretext  be  crushed  out.  Florida  from 
its  position  afforded  a  basis  for  assailing  the  fleets  which  bore  from  Vera 
Cruz  the  treasures  of  the  Indies  ;  and  the  hurricanes  of  the  tropics  had 
already  strewn  the  Florida  shore  with  the  fragments  of  Spanish  wrecks. 
In  1545  a  vessel  laden  with  silver  and  precious  commodities  perished  on 
that  coast,  and  two  hundred  persons  reached  land,  only  to  fall  by  the 
Indians." 

The  king  of  Spain  was  no  idle  or  disinterested  spectator  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  Virginia  by  the  English.  Documents  here  printed  show  that  he 
watched  with  an  eagle  eye  every  movement  looking  westward  that  was 
made  in  London.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  material  part  of  the  Spanish 
minister's  business  at  the  court  of  St.  James  to  ferret  out  things  of  this 
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sort,  and  report  them  to  his  royal  master.      On  this  point  several  quota- 
tions may  be  made,  a  few  of  the  many  contained  in  The  Genesis. 

The  Spanish  papers  from  the  archives  of  Simancas  are  a  substantial 
addition  to  knowledge.  "  Many  of  them  were  originally  written  in  cypher, 
in  the  greatest  secrecy,  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  relate  to  the 
foundation  of  our  country.  They  are  now  made  public  for  the  first  time ; 
their  historical  value  to  us  cannot  be  overestimated."  Mr.  Brown  very 
naturally  "  hopes  the  public  will  receive  them  with  an  appreciation  com- 
mensurate with  their  value."  Only  a  few  excerpts  from  these  papers  can 
be  given.  Don  Pedro  Zufliga,  writing  from  London  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
March  16,  1606,  says:  "  They  also  propose  to  do  another  thing  [the  Eng- 
lish] which  is  to  send  five  or  six  hundred  men,  private  individuals  of  this 
kingdom,  to  people  Virginia  in  the  Indies,  close  to  Florida.  They  sent  to 
that  country  some  small  numbers  of  men  in  years  gone  by,  and  having 
afterwards  sent  again,  they  found  a  part  of  them  alive."  A  few  months 
later  the  minister  made  a  further  report,  long  and  exaggerated,  saying: 
"  The  pretext  which  they  assert  is,  that  the  king  over  here  has  given  them 
permission  and  his  patents  to  establish  their  religion  in  that  country,  pro- 
vided that  they  rob  no  one,  under  the  penalty,  if  they  do  not  obey  he  will 
not  take  them  under  his  protection."  Later  he  called  the  scheme 
"villainy."  March  8,  1607,  the  king  wrote  his  minister:  "  You  will  report 
to  me  what  the  English  are  doing  in  the  matter  of  Virginia  ;  and  if  the 
plan  progresses  which  they  contemplated,  of  sending  men  there  and  ships ; 
and  thereupon  it  will  be  taken  into  consideration  here  what  steps  had 
best  be  taken  to  prevent  it."  In  June,  1607,  his  majesty  returns  to  the 
subject.  He  says  Virginia  is  "  the  discovery  and  a  part  of  the  Indies,  of 
Castille,"  and  gives  various  reasons  why  the  English  should  not  be  allowed 
to  take  possession,  the  most  weighty  of  which  is,  "  especially  if  they  es- 
tablish their  errors  and  sects  there  (as  it  must  be  expected  that  they  would 
if  opportunity  was  given  to  them)."  His  majesty  continues,  commanding 
Zufiiga  to  invoke  the  interposition  of  the  English  king:  "  It  has  appeared 
right  to  prevent  these  plans  and  purposes  of  the  English  by  all  available 
means  ;  .  .  .  and  if  it  be  so,  that  it  ought  to  be  decided  at  the  very  begin- 
ning. You  are  to  speak  to  the  king,  expressing  regret  on  my  part  that  he 
should  permit  any  of  his  subjects  to  try  and  disturb  the  seas,  coasts,  and  lands 
of  the  Indies,  and  that  by  his  agency  they  should  be  protected  in  their  de- 
signs who  have  it  in  their  hands.  And  you  will  report  to  me  what  he  may 
reply  to  you,  and  whether  it  may  appear  to  be  likely  that  that  king  will 
reciprocate  the  kindly  feeling  which  is  here  shown  in  all  that  concerns 
him  ;  but  if  he  should  not  do  so,  and  if  what  is  begun  should  continue  to 
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be  carried  on,  you  will  promptly  report  it  to  me,  so  that  in  some  other  way 
the  necessary  measures  may  be  taken,  as  demanded  by  the  importance  of 
this  affair.  While  I  will  consider  myself  well  served  by  you,  with  all  the 
vigilance  which  you  are  able  to  give  this  matter." 

The  minister  did  as  he  was  directed,  and  it  really  appears  that  James 
I.,  on  this  occasion,  employed  to  some  advantage  the  statecraft  upon 
which  he  so  much  prided  himself.  August  22,  1607,  Zuniga  reports  that 
one  of  the  ships  sent  to  Virginia  has  returned,  and  not  "well  pleased." 
He  is  doubtful  whether  "  they  will  continue  sending  any  people  to  that 
country,"  but  says:  "As  the  chief  justice  (Popham  he  meant)  has  died,  I 
think  this  business  will  stop."  It  is  impossible  to  follow  this  most  inter- 
esting correspondence  further.  One  document  that  defines  the  Spanish 
position  will  be  quoted  in  extenso  : 

"  Ciriza  to  Pedrastra.  General  Archives  of  Simancas,  Department  of  State,  Volume 
2,571,  Folio  202.  Copy  of  an  original  letter  of  M.  Juan  de  Ciriza  to  M.  Andres  de 
Pedrastra,  dated  Madrid,  May  7,  1607. 

By  order  of  his  majesty  and  a  paper  for  the  Lord  Count  de  Lemos  you  sent  to  the 
Board  of  War  for  the  Indies  a  part  of  a  letter  of  Don  Pedrode  Zuniga,  Embassador  in 
England,  which  treats  of  certain  plans  which  the  English  have  formed  to  go  to  Virginia 
with  two  vessels  every  month,  until  they  have  landed  there  two  thousand  men,  and  of  the 
charter  and  patents  which  the  king  has  granted  them  to  establish  their  religion  in  those 
parts,  and  all  this  having  been  examined  and  consulted  about  in  the  board,  what  was 
found  out  was,  that  this  country,  which  they  call  Virginia,  lies  in  350,  above  La  Flor- 
ida on  the  coast,  in  the  direction  of  Newfoundland,  and  is  contained  within  the  limits 
of  the  crown  of  Castille,  although  it  has  not  been  discovered  until  now,  nor  is  it 
known  what  its  nature  may  be  ;  and  that  from  England  it  lies  74  degrees  of  longitude, 
which  make  1,200  leagues,  and  from  Spain  there  are  a  thousand;  and  according  to  this 
and  to  other  considerations  which  were  of  special  importance,  it  was  thought  proper  that 
with  all  necessary  forces  this  plan  of  the  English  should  be  prevented,  and  that  it  should  not 
be  permitted  in  any  way  that  foreign  nations  should  occupy  this  country,  because  it  is,  as 
has  been  said,  a  discovery  and  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  crown  of  Castille,  and  because 
its  contiguity  increases  the  vigilance  which  it  is  necessary  to  bestow  upon  all  the  Indies  and 
their  commerce  ;  and  this  all  the  more  so  if  they  should  establish  there  the  religion  and 
liberty  of  conscience  which  they  profess,  which  of  itself  already  is  what  most  obliges  us  to 
defend  it  even  beyond  the  reputation  which  is  so  grievously  jeopardised  ;  and  that  his 
majesty  should  command  a  letter  to  be  written  to  Don  Pedrode  Zufiiga,  ordering  him  to 
ascertain  with  great  dexterity  and  skill  how  far  these  plans  of  which  he  writes  may  be 
founded  in  fact,  and  whether  they  make  any  progress,  and  who  assists  them,  and  by  what 
means  ;  and  that  when  he  is  quite  certain,  he  should  try  to  give  the  King  of  England  to 
understand  that  we  complain  of  his  permitting  subjects  of  his  to  disturb  the  seas,  coasts, 
and  lands  of  his  majesty;  and  of  the  rebels  being  favored  by  his  agency,  in  their  plans, 
the  rebels  of  the  islands  and  of  other  nations  ;  and  that  he  should  continue  to  report 
always  whatever  he  may  hear,  charging  him  to  be  careful  in  this  matter,  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  providing  the  necessary  remedies,  in  case  he  should  not  have  any  by  those  means. 
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And  his  majesty  having  been  consulted  on  this  matter  in  the  council  held  March  14th 
of  this  year,  it  was  decided  in  reply  that  there  should  be  taken  down  and  prepared  every- 
thing that  seemed  advisable,  of  which  I  am  informed  his  majesty,  so  that  orders  should 
be  given  to  write  to  the  Ambassador  in  conformity  with  what  his  majesty  has  decided. 
Then  your  correspondence  is  with  the  Council  of  State,  through  which  the  writing 
must  go  to  you,  and  the  orders  be  given  to  you,  that  may  be  proper.  May  God  pre- 
serve you,  as  I  desire.     From  home,  May  7th,  1607. 

Juan  De  Ciriza." 

But  nothing  comes  of  all  this  watchfulness.  Things  had  changed  since 
the  days  of  Ferdinand  and  Henry  VIII.  Spain  had  been  materially  weak- 
ened in  her  struggles  with  the  Dutch  and  the  English,  while  England  had 
become  formidable.  His  Catholic  majesty  could  not  help  himself.  Still, 
he  did  make  some  demonstrations  of  force  in  that  direction.  Says  Mr. 
Bancroft,  who  could  not  have  been  acquainted  with  many  of  the  documents 
that  Mr.  Brown  has  brought  together  :  "  When  the  court  of  Spain  learned 
that  the  English  were  taking  to  themselves  the  land  on  the  Chesapeake,  it 
repeatedly  threatened  to  send  armed  galleons  to  remove  the  planters.  In 
the  summer  of  161 1  a  Spanish  caravel  with  a  shallop  anchored  near  Point 
Comfort,  and,  obtaining  a  pilot  from  the  fort,  took  soundings  of  the  chan- 
nels. Yet  no  use  was  made  of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  ;  the  plantation 
was  reported  to  be  in  such  extremities  that  it  could  not  but  fall  of  itself." 

Readers  familiar  with  the  American  Revolution,  Louisiana  purchase, 
the  Florida  trouble,  and  the  establishment  of  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain  are  familiar  with  the  more  than  morbid  sensitive- 
ness of  Spain  to  any  movement  or  proposition  affecting  our  American 
territories.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  this  feeling  long  antedated  1780. 
Conde  de  Lemos  told  Sir  Charles  Cornwallis  in  1607  "  that  the  Spaniards 
looked  to  their  Indies  with  no  less  watchful  eyes  than  the  government  of 
their  own  wives." 

The  question  occurs,  why  did  not  Spain  take  more  vigorous  measures 
to  prevent  Virginia  slipping  from  her  grasp  ?  She  was  hardly  in  a  position 
to  do  so.  Things  had  changed  in  a  century  very  materially.  Then  the 
feebleness  of  Virginia  was  for  a  time  a  bulwark.  Zufiiga  thought  the  later 
voyages  would  end  as  the  earlier  ones  had  done  ;  and  Mr.  Bancroft  tells 
us  that  the  Spanish  commander  sent  to  the  capes  did  not  destroy  James- 
town, because  he  thought  disease  and  want  could  do  it  more  cheaply. 

It  is  an  oft-quoted  saying  of  Edward  Burke's  :  "  We  derive  our  rights 
in  America  from  the  discovery  of  Sebastian  (John)  Cabot,  who  first  made 
the  northern  continent  in  1497.  The  fact  is  sufficiently  certain  to  establish 
the  right  of  our  settlement  in  North  America."  It  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  John  Cabot  caught  even  a  glimpse  of  the   portion   of  the   continent 
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that  fell  to  England  on  its  first  partition  ;  he  made  his  landfall  within  the 
limits  that  fell  to  France,  while  the  first  English  plantations  were  made 
in  the  more  southwest  region  that  Spain  claimed  and  that  England  con- 
ceded to  her  until,  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  she  got  ready  to  insist 
upon  the  principle  of  use  and  settlement.  Virginia,  Spain  claimed  and 
attempted  to  occupy  ;  while  the  southern  extension  of  the  English  colonies 
■ — the  Carolinas  and  Georgia — was  wholly  made  in  the  original  Spanish 
dominion.  The  charter  under  which  Georgia  was  colonized  assigned  as 
one  reason  for  founding  it  the  putting  of  a  new  colony  between  Carolina 
and  the  Spaniards  ;  and  a  clear  and  distinct  boundary  between  the  English 
and  Spanish  colonies  was  never  established  down  to  1763,  when  Spain  sur- 
rendered Florida  to  England,  just  as  the  northern  English  boundary  ques- 
tion was  first  definitely  settled  by  the  cession  to  England  of  the  French 
possessions.  Ancient  Florida  was  of  vast  extent.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  United  States  was  carved  out  of  it,  and  the  old  Spanish  maps  are  still 
extant  on  which  its  boundaries  are  carried  beyond  the  latitude  of  Quebec. 
Another  subject  upon  which  these  volumes  throw  new  light  is  the 
relation  of  the  English  people  to  the  first  foundation.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  government  as  such  did  far  less  for  the  English  colonies  than  the 
Spanish  and  the  French  government  for  the  Spanish  and  French  colonies. 
It  left  everything,  in  fact,  to  individual  initiative.  Then  the  feebleness  of 
the  colonies  in  the  first  period — the  fewness  of  the  colonists  and  the  slen- 
derness  of  their  resources — might  give  the  impression  that  the  nation  took 
very  little  interest  in  them.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  carry  back  three 
hundred  years  our  present  ideas  and  standards,  or  underrate  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  admitted  facts  of  history.  This  paragraph  from  Mr.  Brown's 
preface  puts  the  facts  in  a  strong  light : 

"Although  many  took  little  or  no  interest  in  the  matter,  and  some  were  critics,  oppo- 
nents, and  enemies  of  the  enterprise  from  the  first,  still  the  movement  was  really  a  national 
one.  I  am  very  sure  that  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  House  of  Commons  were 
interested.  The  government  was  represented  by  the  king,  the  royal  family,  and  many 
great  officials  ;  the  church  by  some  of  her  most  noted  divines;  the  trades  by  the  city  com- 
panies of  London  and  by  some  of  the  greatest  merchants  of  England  ;  the  army,  the  navy, 
and  the  learned  professions  by  an  assemblage  of  peculiarly  illustrious  names.  England 
had  the  earnest  support  of  the  Protestants  of  the  United  Netherlands;  and  'the  eyes  of 
all  Europe  were  looking  upon  their  endeavors  to  spread  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen 
people  of  Virginia,  to  plant  an  English  nation  there,  and  to  settle  in  those  parts' 
(p.  463).  It  was  regarded  'as  an  action  concerning  God,  and  the  advancement  of  relig- 
ion, the  present  ease,  future  honor  and  safety  of  the  kingdom,  the  strength  of  the  navy, 
the  visible  hope  of  a  great  and  rich  trade,  and  many  secret  blessings  not  yet  discovered' 
(P-  253)-     It:  was  under  the  management  of  some  of  the  greatest  men  in  English  history; 
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they  selected  one  of  the  strongest  natural  positions  for  their  purpose  on  our  Atlantic  coast; 
they  took  fast  hold  there;  they  prayed  '  unto  that  mercifull  and  tender  God.  who  is  both 
easie  and  glad  to  be  intreated,  that  it  would  please  him  to  blesse  and  water  these  feeble 
beginnings,  and  that  as  he  is  wonderfull  in  all  his  works,  so  to  nourish  this  graine  of  seed, 
that  it  may  spread  untill  all  people  of  the  earth  admire  the  greatnesse  and  seeke  the  shades 
and  fruite  thereof  (p.  352);  and  it  pleased  God  to  answer  their  prayer.  'All  people  of 
the  earth  admire  our  greatness  ;'  and  yet,  as  I  have  said,  our  knowledge  of  these  men  and 
of  their  work  has  been  derived  almost  entirely  from  the  evidence  of  their  opponents. 
I  have  tried  to  correct  this  great  national  and  historical  wrong.  Necessarily  very  much  is 
still  wanting  in  the  historical  portion  of  my  work;  but  I  believe  the  true  character  of  our 
founders  is  sufficiently  shown  in  the  biography  (which  thus  throws  much  of  the  needed 
additional  light  on  the  history),  and  I  think  that  a  correct  idea  of  our  first  foundation 
'which  was  de  nihilo  ad  quid,'1  will  be  arrived  at,  if  the  reader  will  take  the  pains  to  con- 
sider the  whole  work  from  the  preface  to  finis,  before  forming  a  fixed  opinion." 

And  the  documentary  evidence  that  Mr.  Brown  presents  shows  that 
this  summing  is  not  exaggerated.  The  first  foundation  took  a  strong  hold 
of  the  national  imagination,  as  witness  the  scenes  transcribed  from  the 
popular  comedy  "  Eastward  Ho,"  produced  by  Chapman,  Jonson,  and  Mar- 
ston  in  1605.  This  speech  of  Seagull  shows  that  the  English  mind  still 
saw  the  New  World  robed  in  the  colors  of  the  Orient :  "Seagull.  I  tell  thee, 
golde  is  more  plentiful  there  than  copper  is  with  us;  and  for  as  much  red 
copper  as  I  can  bring  He  have  thrise  the  waight  in  gold.  Why,  man,  all 
their  dripping-pans  and  their  chamber-potts  are  pure  gould  ;  and  all  the 
chaines  with  which  they  chaine  up  their  streets  are  massie  gold  ;  all  the 
prisoners  they  take  are  fetered  in  gold  ;  and  for  rubies  and  diamonds  they 
goe  forth  on  holydayes  and  gather  'hem  by  the  sea-shore  to  hang  on  their 
children's  coates,  and  sticke  in  their  children's  caps,  as  commonly  as  our 
children  weare  saffron-gilt-brooches  and  groates  with  hoales  in  'hem." 

Another  subject  upon  which  Mr.  Brown  insists  with  much  emphasis  is 
that  the  English  plantations  were  an  anti-papal  as  well  as  an  anti-Spanish 
movement.  These  paragraphs,  quoted  from  the  preface,  are  well  borne 
out  by  the  mass  of  evidence  found  in  the  two  volumes:  "  Much  has 
been  written  in  advocacy  of  several  particular  founders,  and  it  is  true 
that  some  were  much  more  active  than  others ;  but  the  first  foothold  on 
America  was  not  secured  through  the  instrumentality  of  any  single  Eng- 
lishman. The  plantation  of  this  country  by  English  Protestants  was  a 
result  of  the  Reformation.  The  Spaniards  were  the  first  to  establish  colo- 
nies in  America.  Their  sovereign  aimed  not  only  at  the  restoration  of  the 
Catholic  empire  in  Europe,  but  also  at  the  creation  of  a  new  Catholic  em- 
pire in  America,  which  was  held  (and  could  only  be  held)  as  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  Spanish   crown   under  the  bulls  of  the  popes  of  Rome. 
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For  forty  years  the  New  World  had  been  an  important  factor  in  the  great 
struggle  then  waging  between  Protestantism  and  Romanism.  The  idea 
that  the  dangerous  and  increasing  power  of  Spain  and  Rome  in  America 
should  be  checked  had  been  growing  in  England  ever  since  the  arrival 
there  in  1565  of  the  Huguenots  who  escaped  massacre  by  the  Spaniards 
in  Florida  ;  it  had  produced  several  enterprises  of  a  private  character  ;  but 
in  1605  it  took  a  national  turn,  and  very  many  Englishmen  were  deter- 
mined to  consummate  the  idea  by  securing  for  their  country  and  for  their 
religion  '  a  lot  or  portion  in  the  New  World,'  regardless  of  the  claims  of 
Spain  and  the  bulls  of  the  popes.  They  were  convinced  that  the  establish- 
ment of  English  colonies  in  North  America  would  not  only  put  'a  byt  into 
their  ainchent  enymyes'  mouth,'  but  also  advance  the  commonwealth, 
the  commerce,  and  the  church  of  England  or  English  Protestantism." 

No  doubt  the  English  colonies  were  a  Protestant  undertaking  in  part. 
At  the  same  time,  this  end  was  not  always  avowed.  Hostility  to  Spain, 
however,  involved  in  the  most  concrete  of  forms  hostility  to  Rome. 
Richard  Hackluyt  wrote  his  Discourse  of  Western  Planting  in  1584  at  the 
request  and  direction  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  mainly  to  enlist  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  her  ministers  in  western  planting.  Only  two  years  before,  Hack- 
luyt, who  was  thoroughly  alive  to  the  great  practical  importance  of  the 
subject,  wrote  in  "  The  Epistle  Dedicatorie  "  to  his  Divers  Voyages  ;  "I 
marvaile  not  a  little,  that  since  the  first  discoverie  of  America,  which 
is  nowe  full  fourscore  and  tenne  years,  after  so  great  conquests  and 
plantings  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portingales  there,  that  wee  of  England  could 
neuer  have  the  grace  to  set  fast  footing  in  such  fertill  and  temperate 
places  as  are  left  us  yet  vnpossessed  of  them."  The  question  that  has 
bothered  living  students  of  history,  it  will  be  seen,  also  caused  Hackluyt 
to  marvel.  The  Discourse  of  Western  Planting  is  a  summary,  in  twenty- 
one  "  chapiters,"  of  the  reasons  for  immediate  action,  as  in  the  mind  of 
the  geographer  and  ecclesiastic  who  wrote  it.  In  the  headings  of  the 
"  chapiters  "  Hackluyt  does  not  state  the  Protestant  argument,  but  the 
book  is  full  of  anti-Catholic  as  well  as  anti-Spanish  bias.  A  few  of  the 
headings  may  be  quoted  as  examples  of  the  arguments  that  Hackluyt 
thought  would  move  her  majesty  to  immediate  action. 

"  I. — That  this  westerne  discoverie  will  be  greately  for  the  inlargemente 
of  the  gospell  of  Christe,  whereunto  the  princes  of  the  refourmed  relligion 
are  chefely  bounde,  amongest  whome  her  Majestie  ys  principall. 

II. — That  all  other  Englishe  trades  are  growen  beggerly  or  daungerous, 
especially  in  all  the  Kinge  of  Spayne  his  domynions,  where  our  men  are 
dryven   to  flinge   their   bibles  and  prayer  bookes  into  the  sea,  and  to  for- 
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sweare  and  renounce  their  relligion  and  conscience  and  consequently 
theyr  obedience  to  her  Majestie. 

V.  That  this  voyadge  will  be  a  greate  bridle  to  the  Indies  of  the 
Kinge  of  Spaine,  and  a  meane  that  wee  may  arreste  at  our  pleasure  for 
the  space  of  tenne  weekes  or  three  monethes  every  yere,  one  or  twoo 
hundred  saile  of  his  shippes  at  the  fysshinge  in  Newfounde  lande. 

VIII. — That  the  lymites  of  the  Kinge  of  Spaines  domynions  in  the 
West  Indies  be  nothinge  so  large  as  ys  generally  ymagined  and  surmised, 
neither  those  parts  which  he  holdeth  be  of  any  suche  forces  as  ys  falsly 
geven  oute  by  the  popishe  clergye  and  others  his  fautors,  to  terrifie  the 
princes  of  the  relligion  and  to  abuse  and  blynde  them. 

XVIII. — That  the  Queene  of  Englands  title  to  all  the  West  Indies,  or 
at  the  leaste  to  as  moche  as  is  from  Florida  to  the  circle  articke,  is  more 
lawfull  and  righte  then  the  Spaniardes,  or  any  other  Christian  Princes." 

The  question  occurs  to  the  reader,  whether  Mr.  Brown's  view  of  the 
northern  limit  of  the  three  hundred  and  seventy  league  line  does  not  help 
to  explain  the  Cortereal  voyages  made  just  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth.  Those  voyages  involve  the 
question,  why  did  the  king  of  Portugal,  after  agreeing  to  the  partition  line 
of  1494,  send  the  Cortereals  to  the  North  American  coast  ?  There  was  a 
long  and  fierce  dispute  between  Portugal  and  Spain  as  to  where  the 
three  hundred  and  seventy  league  line  fell,  Portugal  being  desirous  of  push- 
ing it  as  far  west  as  possible.  On  Portuguese  maps  of  the  period  it  is  so 
drawn  as  to  leave  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  and  Greenland  on  the  eastern 
or  Portuguese  side.  But  in  those  latitudes  the  Portuguese  both  explored 
and  claimed  lands  to  the  west  of  the  line,  even  as  they  drew  it.  Can  the 
explanation  of  this  fact  be  that  they  understood  the  line  to  extend  only  to 
parallel  440  north  ?  It  may  have  been  so  ;  the  hypothesis  well  explains  the 
facts  of  history  ;  but  certain  evidence  that  such  is  the  explanation  is  not  at 
hand.  It  is  common  to  say  that  the  king  of  Portugal  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  treaty  of  partition,  and  not  disposed  to  be  regardful  of  its  main 
provision.  However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  have  little  positive 
knowledge  of  the  Cortereal  voyages.* 


Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 


ft&tfL^e*^ 


*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Patterson,  in  his  late  learned  monograph,  "The  Portuguese  on  the  Northeast 
Coast  of  North  America,"  published  in  the  Magazine  of  American  History  for  May,  1891,  does 
not  suggest  this  explanation. 


A   QUEEN'S   UNDYING   LOVE 

Joanna,  daughter  of  the  noble  queen 

Whom  all  Castilians  worshiped,  whose  white  hand 

Sent  out  Columbus  on  his  glorious  quest, 

Had  married  Philip  of  the  Austrian  court, 

Gay,  brilliant,  handsome,  with  no  heart  of  love 

For  her  who  reigned  beside  him. 

Like  a  child, 
Who,  in  its  helpless  fondness,  clings  and  loves 
Even  the  hand  that  strikes  it,  so  the  queen 
Knelt  to  her  idol  ;  sought  by  voice  and  eye 
To  know  his  every  wish ;  thought  night  and  day 
Upon  her  hopeless  love,  and  loved  the  more. 
When  Philip  journeyed  into  other  lands. 
And  welcomed  beauty  from  a  thousand  eyes, 
Joanna's  face  grew  pale  with  agony, 
And  never  brightened  till  she  followed  him, 
And  stood  beside  her  faithless,  recreant  king. 
Broken  in  heart,  for  her  suffering  child, 
Queen  Isabella  died,  and  Ferdinand 
Wept,  with  the  world,  for  her  who  well  deserved 
The  homage  of  her  race. 

Then  Philip,  glad, 
In  youthful  pride,  sat  on  Castilian  throne, 
Sad-faced  Joanna  silent  at  his  feet. 
In  three  short  years  the  tragedy  was  closed : 
Philip,  at  twenty-eight,  lay  white  in  death. 
Joanna  thought  not  of  her  crown  or  child ; 
Like  a  fond  mother  whose  intensest  love 
Centres  in  one  who  passes  from  her  sight 
Unmindful  of  her  prayers  and  bitter  tears, 
So  the  young  queen  cared  only  for  the  lost. 
Like  one  benumbed  she  gazed  upon  his  face ; 
Shed  not  a  tear  while  coffin-lid  was  closed, 
And  he,  the  only  precious  thing  on  earth, 
Was  borne  away  forever.     Ah  !  not  so  ; 
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For  she  had  read  how  once  a  famous  king 
Had  come  to  life  through  love's  all-potent  charm  ; 
And  Philip  should  come  back,  and  death  give  way 
Before  her  homage. 

To  her  queenly  bed 
She  brought  the  buried  king,  so  pale  and  cold. 
Should  not  love  warm  him,  make  his  heart's  blood  flow  ? 
Should  not  her  eyes,  by  some  unconscious  power, 
Unclose  the  eyelids  she  had  often  kissed  ? 
With  jealous  care  she  bent  above  her  dead, 
Allowing  none  to  touch  the  hallowed  form. 
Days  passed,  and  weeks,  but  Philip  answered  not. 
A  little  child  was  born  beside  the  dead  ; 
His  baby  Catharine,  but  he  did  not  see. 
Joanna  waited,  with  a  dumb,  white  face, 
Till,  finally,  as  a  lamb  in  wind  and  sleet, 
Lost  from  the  flock,  lies  down  to  wait  the  end — 
So,  covering  her  dead  from  mortal  view, 
She  sadly  waited  till  her  life  should  close. 
Years  came  and  went,  till  half  a  century 
Had  made  the  girlish  queen  gray-haired  and  old  ; 
The  precious  coffin  never  left  her  side  : 
The  dead  was  Philip  still,  her  best  beloved. 
With  her  great  son,  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth, 
She  ruled  the  Spaniards,  loyal  to  their  queen. 
They  pitied,  while  they  loved  and  reverenced, 
The  wife  and  yet  the  sovereign  ;  proud  at  heart 
That  Spain  could  show  a  woman's  deathless  love. 


cPo^i'^L. -■-/y.    /hrfUu^>. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


SOCIAL    LIFE   AMONG   THE    ESKIMO 

The  people  who  inhabit  almost  the  whole  extent  of  the  coast  of  Arctic 
America  subsist  upon  animal  food.  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  who  journeyed 
among  them  and  reported  his  observations  to  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
says:  "  As  soon  as  the  ice  has  consolidated  in  winter  a  lively  intercourse 
springs  up  between  the  settlements.  Friends  visit  one  another,  trading 
excursions  are  undertaken,  and  almost  every  few  days  visitors  arrive  at 
the  village.  They  are  welcomed  with  great  hospitality.  The  sledge  is 
unloaded  and  the  dogs  are  fed  by  the  host.  The  visitor  is  led  into  the 
hut,  served  with  the  choicest  pieces  of  meat,  and  the  hostess  puts  his 
clothing  in  order.  In  the  winter  these  visits  are  generally  short,  rarely 
lasting  more  than  a  few  days. 

"  Longer  journeys  are  postponed  until  spring,  when  food  can  be  pro- 
cured more  easily.  Such  journeys  are  planned  a  long  time  before  they 
are  made.  While  the  families  generally  leave  what  they  can  spare  of 
their  household  goods  in  winter  at  their  summer  settlement,  they  bring 
away  everything  they  possess  to  the  winter  village  if  they  intend  to  visit 
a  neighboring  tribe  in  the  spring.  In  April  or  May  they  leave  their  snow 
houses  ;  the  tent  poles  and  the  whole  of  their  goods  are  loaded  upon  the 
sledge,  only  the  boats  being  left  behind  in  charge  of  some  friend,  and  then 
they  start  upon  their  long,  lonely  journey.  On  the  first  day  they  do  not 
travel  far,  but  make  the  first  halt  abouc  twelve  miles  distant.  As  the 
load  is  heavy,  the  men  and  women  sit  on  the  top  of  the  sledges  only  to 
rest.  The  driver  walks  alongside  and  the  women  lead  the  way,  the  dogs 
pulling  more  willingly  if  they  see  somebody  ahead  of  the  sledge.  At 
night  it  is  not  unloaded,  only  those  things  taken  out  which  are  necessary 
for  building  a  small  tent  and  for  cooking.  After  having  traveled  about 
three  days  a  longer  halt  is  made  ;  the  sledge  is  unloaded,  the  dogs  are 
unharnessed,  and  the  men  go  out  hunting  in  order  to  procure  food  for  the 
dogs  and  for  themselves.  Thus  they  slowly  proceed  until  they  at  last 
reach  the  end  of  their  journey.  Here  they  settle  down  with  their  friends 
whom  they  have  come  to  visit,  establish  a  hut  of  their  own,  and  spend  a 
whole  year  with  them.  In  the  following  spring  they  retrace  their  journey 
to  their  own  homes.  A  journey  of  two  hundred  miles,  going  and  coming, 
is  sometimes  accomplished  in  one  season.  While  on  the  visit  the  visitors 
help  their  friends  to  provide  for  their  families. 

"  The  social  life  in  the  summer  settlements  is  rather  different  from  that 
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in  winter.  At  this  season  the  families  do  not  cook  their  own  meals,  but 
a  single  one  provides  for  the  whole  settlement.  The  day  before  it  is  her 
turn  to  cook,  the  woman  goes  to  the  hills  to  fetch  shrubs  for  the  fire. 
Three  stones  are  put  up  near  the  hut  as  a  fire-place,  the  opening  facing  the 
wind.  The  kettle  is  placed  on  the  top  of  it,  and  the  fire  is  fed  with  shrubs 
and  blubber.  When  the  meal  is  ready  the  master  of  the  house  stands 
beside  it,  crying  '  Njo  !  Njo  ! '  (boiled  meat),  and  everybody  comes  out  of 
the  hut  provided  with  a  knife.  The  dish  is  carried  to  a  level  place,  and 
the  men  sit  down  around  it  in  one  circle  while  the  women  form  another. 
Then  large  lumps  of  meat  are  passed  around,  everybody  cutting  off  a  piece 
and  taking  a  swallow  of  the  soup,  which  is  passed  in  a  large  leather  cup. 
These  dinners,  which  are  held  in  the  evening  after  the  return  from  the 
hunt,  are  almost  always  enlivened  by  a  mimic  performance.  Some  one 
sits  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  and  amuses  the  assembly  by  singing  and 
dancing  or  by  making  faces.  A  favorite  performance  is  one  in  which  a 
man  with  blackened  face  and  with  a  thong  tied  around  his  head  writhes 
and  makes  odd  grimaces.  After  dinner  the  men  sit  chatting  or  gambling 
before  the  huts,  while  the  women  and  children  amuse  themselves  by  run- 
ning about,  playing  at  ball,  or  dancing. 

"  Young  children  play  with  toy  sledges,  kayaks,  boats,  bows  and  arrows, 
and  dolls.  The  dolls  have  a  wooden  body  clothed  with  scraps  of  deer-skin 
cut  in  the  same  way  as  the  clothing  of  the  men.  Both  children  and  grown- 
up people  exercise  by  sitting  down  on  their  knees  in  a  large  circle  and 
simultaneously  jumping  up  and  down,  by  kneeling  and  holding  their  toes 
in  their  hands  and  trying  to  outdo  one  another  in  running  in  this  position. 
A  favorite  amusement  during  the  long  winter  nights  is  telling  tales  and 
composing  songs.  Old  traditions  are  always  related  in  a  highly  ceremo- 
nious manner.  The  narrator  takes  off  his  outer  jacket,  pulls  the  hood  over 
his  head,  and  sits  down  in  the  rear  part  of  the  hut,  turning  his  face  toward 
the  wall,  and  then  tells  the  story  slowly  and  solemnly.  All  their  stories 
are  related  in  a  very  abridged  form,  the  substance  supposed  to  be  known. 
The  form  is  always  the  same,  and  should  the  narrator  happen  to  say  one 
word  otherwise  than  is  customary  he  will  be  corrected  by  the  listeners. 
Children  tell  one  another  fables  and  sing  short  songs.  Comic  songs  mak- 
ing fun  of  persons  are  great  favorites. 

"  The  women  have  quaint  styles  of  dressing  the  hair.  They  always  part 
it  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  back  hair  is  wound  into  a  bunch  protrud- 
ing from  the  back  of  the  head  or  nicely  arranged  in  a  knot ;  and  at  the 
sides  it  is  plaited  and  folded  over  the  ears,  joining  the  knot  behind.  Some- 
times it  is  arranged  in  small  pig-tails  reaching  a  little  below  the  ears." 
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Just  after  receiving  my  commission  as  lieutenant-general  the  President  called 
me  aside  to  speak  to  me  privately.  After  a  brief  reference  to  the  military  situa- 
tion he  said  he  thought  he  could  illustrate  what  he  wanted  to  say  by  a  story, 
which  he  related  as  follows  :  "At  one  time  there  was  a  great  war  among  the  ani- 
mals, and  one  side  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  commander  who  had  sufficient 
confidence  in  himself.  Finally  they  found  a  monkey,  by  the  name  of  Jocko,  who 
said  he  thought  he  could  command  their  army  if  his  tail  could  be  made  a  little 
longer.  So  they  got  more  tail  and  spliced  it  on  to  his  caudal  appendage.  He 
looked  at  it  admiringly,  and  then  thought  he  ought  to  have  a  little  more  still. 
This  was  added,  and  again  he  called  for  more.  The  splicing  process  was  repeated 
many  times,  until  they  had  coiled  Jocko's  tail  around  the  room,  filling  all  the 
space.  Still  he  called  for  more  tail,  and,  there  being  no  other  place  to  coil  it, 
they  began  wrapping  it  around  his  shoulders.  He  continued  his  calls  for  more, 
and  they  kept  on  winding  the  additional  tail  about  him  until  its  weight  broke  him 
down." 

I  saw  the  point,  and,  rising  from  my  chair,  replied  :  "  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
call  for  more  assistance  unless  I  find  it  impossible  to  do  with  what  I  already 
have." 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  President  was  at  my  headquarters  at  City 
Point,  I  took  him  to  see  the  work  that  had  been  done  on  the  Dutch  Gap  Canal. 
After  taking  him  around,  showing  him  all  the  points  of  interest,  explaining  how  in 
blowing  up  one  portion  of  the  work  that  was  being  excavated,  the  explosion  had 
thrown  the  material  back  into  and  filled  up  a  part  already  completed,  he  turned  to 
me  and  said:  "  Grant,  do  you  know  what  this  reminds  me  of?     In  Springfield, 

Illinois,  there  was  a  blacksmith  named  .     One  day,  when  he  did  not  have 

much  to  do,  he  took  a  piece  of  soft  iron  that  had  been  in  his  shop  for  some  time, 
and  for  which  he  had  no  special  use,  and  starting  up  his  fire,  began  to  heat  it. 
When  hot  he  carried  it  to  the  anvil  and  began  to  hammer  it,  thinking  he  would 
weld  it  into  an  agricultural  implement.  He  pounded  away  for  some  time  until  he 
got  it  fashioned  into  some  shape,  when  he  discovered  that  the  iron  would  not  hold 
out  to  complete  the  implement  he  had  in  mind.  He  then  put  it  back  into  the 
forge,  heated  it  up  again,  and  recommenced  hammering,  with  an  ill-defined  notion 
that  he  would  make  a  claw-hammer,  but  after  a  time  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  more  iron  there  than  was  needed  to  form  a  hammer.  Again  he 
heated  it,  and  thought  he  would  make  an  axe.     After  hammering  and  welding  it 
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into  shape,  knocking  the  oxydized  iron  off  in  plates,  he  concluded  there  was  not 
enough  of  the  iron  left  to  make  an  axe  that  would  be  of  any  use.  He  was  now 
getting  tired  and  a  little  disgusted  at  the  result  of  his  various  essays.  So  he  filled 
his  forge  full  of  coal,  and  after  placing  the  iron  in  the  centre  of  the  heap,  took  the 
bellows  and  worked  up  a  tremendous  blast,  bringing  the  iron  to  a  white  heat. 
Then,  with  his  tongs,  he  lifted  it  from  the  bed  of  coals  and,  thrusting  it  into  a  tub 
of  water  near  by,  exclaimed  with  an  oath,  '  Well,  if  I  can't  make  anything  else  of 
you,  I  will  make  a  fizzle,  anyhow  ? '  " 

I  replied  that  I  was  afraid  that  was  about  what  we  had  done  with  the  Dutch 
Gap  Canal. 

Rice's  Reminiscences  of  Abraham  Lincoln 


A    CAROLINA    BOURBON 


W.  M.  P.,  ^ET.   79 


Ridiculous  to  some  may  seem 

This  relic  of  the  old  regime, 

So  rudely  wakened  from  his  dream 

Of  high  ambition. 
A  heart  of  nature's  noblest  mold, 
By  honor  tempered  and  controlled — 
Oh  !  look  not  in  a  soul  so  bold 

For  mock  contrition. 

Of  name  and  lineage  proud,  he  bore 
The  character  'mongst  rich  and  poor 
Which  marks  now,  as  in  days  of  yore, 

The  Huguenot. 
Two  hundred  slaves  were  in  his  train  ; 
Six  thousand  acres  broad  domain 
(His  ancestors  in  fair  Touraine 

Had  no  such  lot). 

For,  when  the  die  of  war  was  cast, 
And  through  the  land  the  bugle  blast 
Called  all  to  arms,  from  first  to  last, 

For  Carolina ; 
Careless  of  what  might  be  his  fate, 
He  gave  his  all  to  save  the  state  ; 
He  thought,  thinks  now  (strange  to  re- 
late), 

No  cause  diviner. 


He  feared  and  worshiped  God ;  and  then 
Women,  for  whom,  with  tongue  and  pen, 
He  used  all  safeguards  in  his  ken 

Without  pretense. 
Fearless  of  men  as  old  John  Knox, 
He  practiced  customs  heterodox, 
Believing  duels  women's  rocks 

Of  strong  defense. 

He  loved  and  wooed  in  early  days  ; 
She  died.     And  he  her  memory  pays 
The  highest  tribute.     For,  with  ways 

And  views  extreme, 
He,    'gainst    stern    facts    and    common 

sense, 
To  the  whole  sex  (to  all  intents) 
Transferred  the  love  and  reverence 

Of  life's  young  dream. 

Perhaps  too  easy  life  he  led — 
Four  hours  afield  and  ten  abed, 
His  other  time  he  talked  and  read, 

Or  else  made  merry 
With  many  a  planter  friend  to  dine, 
His  health  to  drink  in  fine  old  wine — 
Madeira,  which  thrice  crossed  the  line, 

And  gold-leaf  sherry. 
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And  here  was  mooted  many  a  day, 
The  question  on  which  each  gourmet 
Throughout  the  parish  had  his  say  : 

Which  is  the  best, 
Santee  or  Cooper  river  bream  ? 
Alas  !   the  evening  star  grew  dim, 
Ere  any  guest  agreed  with  him, 

Or  he  with  guest. 

The  war  rolled  on  ;  and  many  a  friend 
And  kinsman  whom  he  helped  to  send 
Our  home  and  country  to  defend, 

Home  ne'er  returned. 
What  harder  lot  could  now  befall  ? 
Threats  could   not    bend    or    woes    ap- 
pall ; 
Unmoved,  he  saw  his  father's  hall 

To  ashes  burned. 

And  now,  to  live  within  his  means, 
He  dons  his  gray  Kentucky  jeans 
(His  dress  in  other  times  and  scenes 
Was  drap  d'e'fe). 

Charleston,  South  Carolina 


His  hat  is  much  the  worse  for  wear, 
His  shoes  revamped  from  year  to  year, 
For  calf-skin  boots  are  all  too  dear, 
We  hear  him  say. 

So  life  drags  on  as  in  a  trance  ; 
No  emigre  of  stricken  France, 
No  Jacobite  of  old  romance, 

Of  sterner  mold. 
His  fortune  gone,  his  rights  denied, 
For  him  the  Federal  Union  died 
When  o'er  Virginia's  line  the  tide 

Of  battle  rolled. 

Loyal  je  serai  durant  ma  vie  ; 

So  runs  his  motto,  and  naught  cares  he 

For  the  nation  that  rules  o'er  land  and  sea 

And  tops  the  world. 
Under  the  shadow  he  lives  and  waits, 
'Till  the  angels  open  the  pearly  gates, 
For  his  hopes  went  down  with  the  South- 
ern states, 
And  the  flag  that's  furled. 

Yates  Snowden 


GOVERNOR  BRADFORD'S  MANORIAL  RIGHTS 

As  much  has  been  written  and  said  of  late  concerning  the  manorial  privilege 
granted  to  Governor  Bradford,  of  Plymouth,  and  his  associates,  I  give  below  an 
extract  from  the  original  patent  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested.  His  charter 
dates  from  1629  and  gives  New  England  to  a  council  composed  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  Earl  of  Arundel,  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  and  others,  who  in  turn  give 
Plymouth  to  the  now  famous  governor  and  his  associates. 

"  Now  know  yee  that  the  said  councell  by  virtue  and  authority  of  his  said  late 
Majestie's  letters  pattents  and  for  and  in  consideracon  that  William  Bradford 
and  hiz  associatts  have  for  these  nine  yeares  lived  in  New  England  aforesaid,  and 
have  there  inhabited  and  planted  a  towne  called  by  the  name  of  New  Plimouth, 
att  their  own  proper  cost  and  charges:  And  now  seeing  that  by  the  special  provi- 
dence of  God  and  their  extraordinary  care  and  industry,  they  have  encreased  their 
plantacon  to  neer  three  hundred  people  and  are  upon  all  occasions  able  to  relieve 
any  new  planters  or  others  his  Majestie's  subjects  whoe  may  fall  uppon  that  coaste; 
have  given,  granted,  bargained,  sould,  enfeoffed,   allotted,   assigned  and  sett  over, 
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and  by  these  presents  doe  cleerely  and  absolutely  give,  grant,  bargaine,  sell,  alien, 
en  feoff  e,  allott,  assigne  and  confirm  unto  the  said  William  Bradford,  his  heires, 
associatts  and  assignes  all  that  part  of  New  England  in  America  aforesaid,"  etc. 

A  small  portion  of  this  immense  tract,  a  remnant  of  the  inheritance  of  the  gov- 
ernor's eldest  son,  Deputy  Governor  the  Hon.  William  Bradford  (who,  like  his 
father,  never  accepted  the  title  of  lord  of  the  manor),  is  now  held  by  one  of  the 
name  having  been  in  the  possession  of  his  branch  for  over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  Grace  Bradford  Fairfax 


MR.    W.    H.    BUELL 


In  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Buell,  on  the  16th  of  July  last,  Marietta,  Ohio,  has 
lost  one  of  her  most  public-spirited  citizens.  He  was  a  well-poised  man,  of  strong 
character,  generous,  warm-hearted,  with  charming  social  qualities,  and  one  who 
was  remarkably  correct  in  his  intellectual  methods.  His  name  is  historic,  being 
associated  with  the  progress  and  best  interests  of  Marietta  ever  since  its  settlement 
in  1788 — his  grandfather,  General  Joseph  Buell,  having  been  among  the  pioneers. 
General  Buell  came  as  a  young  unmarried  soldier  to  Fort  Harmar  in  1786,  where  he 
was  stationed  until  1787.  He  purchased  considerable  property,  and  settled  in 
Marietta  with  his  young  wife  in  1789,  living  until  the  Indian  war  was  over  in  the 
stockaded  fort.  He  concerned  himself  actively  in  both  civil  and  military  affairs, 
was  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  a  state  senator  for  several  terms,  and 
in  1803  was  appointed  one  of  the  two  major-generals  of  militia  of  the  state  of  Ohio. 
It  was  while  he  held  this  position  that  the  famous  Burr  conspiracy  culminated, 
and  the  Blennerhassett  boats,  laden  with  supplies,  and  with  the  intention  of  carry- 
ing Blennerhassett  and  a  number  of  the  selected  young  men  of  this  part  of  Ohio 
to  Louisiana  for  purposes  believed  to  be  treasonable,  were  about  to  start  from 
Marietta.  Prior  to  this  event  Aaron  Burr,  in  visiting  Marietta,  had  been  enter- 
tained at  dinner  by  General  Buell,  who  tried  in  vain  to  discover  whether  his 
guest's  intentions  bore  the  stamp  of  disloyalty.  The  boats  had  been  built  about 
five  miles  above  Marietta,  on  the  Muskingum  river,  and  when  they  came  down  in 
the  night  and  attempted  to  run  past  the  town,  they  were  promptly  arrested  by 
General  Buell,  under  special  instructions  ;  the  original  order  is  extant  in  possession 
of  his  descendants.  Marietta  was  placed  under  military  law,  a  rescue  being 
feared,  and  the  Ohio  river  so  covered  by  guns  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  any 
boats  from  above  to  points  below.  It  was  an  exciting  moment  in  the  history  of 
that  region.  The  results  of  General  Buell's  action  were  fatal  to  Burr's  treason- 
able schemes.  Mr.  VV.  H.  Buell  possessed  many  of  the  estimable  traits  of  both  his 
father  and  grandfather,  and  has  honored  the  historic  name  he  bore.  His  memory 
will  be  cherished  by  a  large  circle  of  devoted  friends. 
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A  GOOD  OLD  ENGLISH  GENTLEWOMAN 

— London,  December  24th,  1767 — The 
following  receipt  as  a  cure  for  hunger 
is  said  to  be  practiced  by  a  good  woman 
in  this  city.  At  eight  in  the  morning 
(as  soon  as  she  rises),  a  pint  of  two- 
penny purl.  At  nine,  breakfast,  tea  and 
hot  rolls.  At  eleven,  rasher  of  bacon,  a 
broiled  pigeon,  or  chicken,  with  a  pint 
of  porter,  and  a  gill  or  two  of  mountain. 
At  three,  a  glass  of  rum  or  brandy.  At 
five,  tea  or  coffee,  with  muffins.  At 
nine,  a  hot  supper,  with  a  pint  of  porter. 
After  supper,  some  warm  punch.  When 
in  bed,  a  glass  of  brandy. 

Petersfield 


Sir  john  macdonald — Many  a  man 
who  has  gone  to  see  Sir  John  with  rather 
ruffled  feelings  has  lost  his  anger  or  an- 
noyance as  soon  as  he  entered  the  door 
of  his  room,  either  in  the  Parliament 
Buildings  or  at  Earnscliff,  so  contagious 
was  his  cheeriness.  Greeted  heartily, 
told  a  good  story,  or  several  of  them 
(all  his  personal  friends  who  got  hold  of 
a  good  story  made  a  point  of  sending  it 
to  Sir  John),  a  pleasant  quarter  of  an 
hour  would  be  spent  and  good-bye  said 
before  any  business  could  be  entered 
upon.  Practical  joking  he  had  an  es- 
pecial fondness  for,  as  a  young  man, 
and  not  the  least  amusing  of  the  stories 
told  of  him  in  this  connection  related  to 
a  letter  of  introduction  of  a  jocular 
character  given  to  him  and  some  com- 
panions by  an  old  friend  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  hotel  in  a  place  to  which  he 
was  proceeding.     It  stated  that  John  A. 


and  two  or  three  companions  were  go- 
ing to  pay  him  a  visit — that  he  was  to 
look  after  them,  but  to  be  sure  that  they 
paid,  and  paid  well,  for  everything  they 
might  have. 

Imitating  handwriting  was  one  of 
young  Macdonald's  accomplishments, 
and  a  post-script  to  the  effect  that 
the  writer  had  changed  his  mind,  that 
he  wished  them  to  have  as  much  cham- 
pagne as  they  could  drink,  and  the  ac- 
count to  be  sent  to  him,  was  soon  added. 
The  writing  and  the  signature  being  per- 
fectly imitated,  it  quite  deceived  the 
hotel  proprietor,  who  complied  literally 
with  the  request  in  the  addendum.  Sir 
John's  handwriting  was  exceedingly  neat, 
and  the  number  of  letters  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  write  himself  was  remarkable  ; 
in  this  respect  he  somewhat  resembled 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  wonder  is  how 
he  found  the  time.  With  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Fourth  Estate  he  was  always  on 
good  terms.  Passing  along  the  street 
to  his  office  one  morning,  just  before  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  in  February 
last,  he  was  asked  by  a  reporter  when 
the  dissolution  was  to  take  place,  to 
which  he  replied  that  as  he  had  not  yet 
seen  the  papers,  he  did  not  quite  know, 
and  that  they  generally  settled  such 
questions  for  him. 

It  is  usually  considered  that  he  showed 
some  facial  resemblance  to  Lord  Bea- 
consfield,  and  he  was  once  asked  by  a 
friend  if  he  thought  so  himself.  He 
answered,  jocularly,  that  he  supposed 
it  was  a  great  compliment  to  pay  him, 
but  that  up  to  that  time  he  had  thought 
himself     passably    good     looking.       In 
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another  respect  he  resembled  the  Lord  extremes  ;  he  had  a  great  partiality  for 
of  Hughenden,  as  he  was  somewhat  of  a  red  necktie,  and  was  rarely  without 
a  dandy,  without,  however,  going  to  any     one. —  The  Fortnightly  Review. 


Portrait  of  james  madison 
lap  says,  Vol.  1,  page  314:  "Among 
other  distinguished  men  Mr.  Wright 
painted  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Madison." 
I  have  before  me  a  note  from  Mr.  Madi- 
son to  the  painter  containing  an  apology 
for  not  sitting  at  an  appointed  time  and 
fixing  another  time,  "  if  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Wright."  Will  some  one  kindly  tell  me 
where  this  portrait  of  James  Madison  by 
Joseph  Wright  is  ?  Dunlap  also  says, 
Vol.  1,  page  408  :  "  that  Cerracchi  made 
a  bust  of  Egbert  Benson."  Where  is 
this  bust  ? 

Clarence  W.  Bowen 

New  York  City 


Name    for 
Magazine   of 


two    cities — Editor 
American    History  : 


QUERIES 

Dun-  Paul  and  Minneapolis  are  seeking  a  con- 
joint name,  and  while  I  am  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  the  retention  of  our  beautiful 
aboriginal  names,  none  of  which  could 
be  found  more  euphoneousor  appropriate 
than  that  of  the  latter  city,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  it  is  necessary  and  advisable 
that  both  should  sink  their  identity  for 
future  peace  and  harmony,  would  it  not 
be  advisable  for  them  to  adopt  the  name 
of  one  of  the  greatest  wheat-growing 
cities  of  ancient  times,  one  which  adopted 
the  sheaf  of  wheat  as  its  national  em- 
blem, and  one  which,  like  our  luxurious 
twins,  owed  its  greatness  to  that  golden 
cereal,  viz.,  "  Metapontum."  A  more 
appropriate  or  time-honored  name  could 
not  be  found. 

Archaic 
Montreal,  Canada 


of 
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Yankee,  yankoo  [xxv.  179,  256, 
xxvi.  75] — When  the  Holland  Society 
made  its  famous  pilgrimage  to  Holland 
in  1888,  the  party  of  fifty  was  entertained 
at  The  Hague,  among  other  places,  and 
there  gave  a  little  dinner  of  its  own  at 
the  Hotel  Bellevue,  at  which  Hon.  H.  D. 
Levyssohn-Norman,  member  of  the  Sec- 
ond Chamber  of  the  States  General,  and 
chairman  of  the  hospitable  Reception 
Committee  at  The  Hague,  in  the  course 
of  a  very  interesting  speech  said  :  "  Yan- 
kee is  an  alteration  of  the  Dutch  word 
Jantje  (pronounced  Yantyea),  equiva- 
lent to  Johnnie,  a  nickname  of  the  Dutch 


people.  In  the  days  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830,  the  Belgian  insurgents  gave 
often  to  a  Dutchman  the  nickname  of 
"Jantje  Kaas  (Johnnie  Cheese)."  So 
that  Yankee  is  derived  from  Jan  (John), 
Jantje  being  its  diminutive." 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Levyssohn-Norman 
has  just  been  re-elected,  as  a  Liberal,  to 
the  States  General  by  an  enormous  ma- 
jority. 

G.  W.  V.  S. 


Englishman  chosen  pope  [xxvi. 
157] — Nicholas  Breakspear,  the  only 
English  pope,  was  born  at  Langley,  near 
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St.  Albans,  about  the  year  noo,  or 
somewhat  earlier.  From  a  condition  of 
extreme  poverty  he  rose  through  the 
successive  gradations  of  the  Roman 
heirarchy  to  become  cardinal  bishop  of 
Albano,  and  in  1154  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  by  the  Sacred  College  as  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  being  thenceforth 
known  as  Adrian  the  fourth.  Henry  of 
Anjou  ascended  the  English  throne  in 
the  same  year,  and  the  new  pope  gave 
the  new  king  a  most  munificent  present, 
being  no  less  than  the  realm  of  Ireland. 
Professions  of  extreme  reluctance  to  ac- 
cept the  tiara  were  so  common  that  one 
is  perhaps  inclined  at  times  to  doubt 
their  sincerity  ;  but  in  the  present  case 
they  may  have  been  genuine,  for  Adrian 
found  Rome  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  The 
people  of  the  city  had  defied  the  secu- 
lar authority  of  five  successive  pontiffs 
within  little  more  than  ten  years.  Adrian 
laid  the  city  under  an  interdict,  and  the 
affrighted  inhabitants  bowed  in  submis- 
sion before  the  terrible  spiritual  weapon. 
Their  ringleader,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  was, 
by  the  timely  aid  of  Frederick  Red- 
beard  of  Germany,  who  came  to  Rome 
to  receive  his  imperial  crown  at  the 
hands  of  the  Englishman,  hunted  out 
and  burned  alive.  Secure  in  his  triumph 
over  his  subject,  Adrian  turned  against 
his  ally,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of 
that  persistent  papal  enmity  which 
wrought  the  ruin  of  the  House  of 
Hohenstaufen  a  century  later.  He 
reigned  five  years  and  died  in  1159  at 
Anagni.  Frederick  G.  Harrison 
Marlboro,  Massachusetts 


Englishman    chosen    pope     [xxvi. 
157] — Pope    Adrian    IV.   was   the    only 


pope  of  English  birth.  There  have 
been  six  who  bore  the  name  Adrian. 
The  fourth  was  an  Englishman,  Nicho- 
las Breakspear.  From  a  position  not 
only  of  servitude  but  of  want  he  raised 
himself  to  the  highest  place  of  dignity 
in  the  Church.  He  was  born  before 
noo  at  Langley,  in  Hertfordshire.  He 
filled  a  menial  position  in  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Rufus,  near  Avignon,  and 
subsequently  became  its  abbot  in  1139. 
For  his  extreme  severity  in  discipline 
he  was  complained  of  to  Pope  Eugene 
III.,  who  in  consequence  conferred  on 
him  the  rank  of  cardinal  and  sent  him 
as  legate  to  Norway  in  1148.  His  repu- 
tation at  this  period  was  like  that  borne 
by  Apollos,  the  companion  of  St.  Paul, 
an  eloquent  man  and  mighty  in  the 
Scriptures.  He  was  also  famous  for  his 
generosity,  which  character  he  bore  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  In  1154  (Nov.)  he 
was  unanimously  elected  pope  and  re- 
ceived congratulations  from  Henry  II. 
of  England,  who  sent  ambassadors  to 
Rome  accompanied  by  monks  of  St. 
Albans,  who,  having  rejected  him  from 
their  society  in  his  youth  on  account  of 
his  lack  of  education,  he  took  occasion 
to  mildly  rebuke.  He  was  jealous  of 
the  usurped  prerogatives  of  the  papal 
chair,  and  compelled  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa,  whom  he  afterward  consented  to 
crown  emperor,  to  hold  his  stirrup 
while  he  mounted  his  horse.  His  life 
was  stormy  and  contentious,  arising  out 
of  his  own  claims  and  the  asserted  rights 
of  the  civil  rulers.  He  died  September 
1,  1159,  having  reigned  a  little  less  than 
five  years,  so  poor  that  he  commended 
his  mother  to  the  support  of  the  church 
of  Canterbury.     He  was  the  founder  of 
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the  penny  tribute  to  the  papal  see  in 
Ireland.  Adrian  did  as  much  probably 
to  extend  the  papal  authority  as  any 
other  pope,  excepting  only  Gregory  VII. 
Rev.  Geo.  G.  Hepburn 
New  York  City 


The  state  of  franklin  [xxvi.  48, 
157] — Dear  Editor:  I  desire,  in  the 
interest  of  accurate  history,  to  correct  a 
correction  which  appears  in  your  last. 
It  was  Franklin,  not  Frankland.  The 
commonwealth  organized  by  John  Sev- 
ier and  others  in  the  early  part  of  1785, 
from  the  territory  comprised  in  what 
had  been  known  as  the  Washington  dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina,  which  afterward 
became  Washington  county  of  that  state, 
and  which  still  later  became  the  present 
state  of  Tennessee,  was  named  Franklin 
and  not  Frankland.  A  temporary  form 
of  government  was  organized,  and  Sevier 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  of 
governor  on  the  1st  of  March  of  that  year, 
and  a  convention  was  called  to  meet  in 
the  ensuing  November  to  frame  and 
adopt  a  permanent  constitution.  That 
body  met  at  the  appointed  time,  and 
one  of  the  delegates,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Houston,  produced  a  unique  and  Uto- 
pian document  which  was  doubtless  the 
fruit  of  a  whole  summer's  tinkering  in 
the  noble  art  of  statecraft,  and  offered 
it  for  adoption  as  the  constitution  of 
the  new  state.  It  was  read,  discussed, 
and  rejected,  and  upon  motion  of  Sev- 
ier  the    laws    and    constitution    of   the 


parent  state,  with  some  few  modifica- 
tions, were  continued  and  adopted  for 
the  new  commonwealth. 

In  this  rejected  document  the  state 
was  to  be  called  Frankland,  but  it  is 
here  stated,  without  the  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  such  was  never  for  a  mo- 
ment the  legal  or  accepted  designation 
of  the  unique  organization  which  for 
three  years  maintained  an  independent 
existence.  Sevier  himself,  in  his  state 
and  private  correspondence,  wrote  it 
Franklin  ;  the  late  Dr.  Ramsey,  who 
devoted  fifty  years  to  the  history  of  his 
beloved  state,  called  it  Franklin  ;  James 
R.  Gilmore,  who  knows  more  of  that 
country  than  any  other  living  man  to- 
day, writes  it  down  Franklin,  and  so 
did  the  late  Congressman  Phelan,  whose 
history  of  the  state  has  recently  been 
adopted  as  a  text-book  in  her  schools. 
Our  cousins  across  the  mountains  never 
did  give  us  attention  enough  to  be  accu- 
rate. That  was  one  thing  Sevier  com- 
plained of  when  he  set  up  the  state  of 
Franklin. 

Milton  T.  Adkins 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Pory,  not  porg  [xxvi.  61] — In  the 
article  on  "  The  Genesis  of  the  United 
States,"  in  this  magazine  for  July,  1891, 
on  p.  61,  line  10  from  bottom,  for  Porg 
read  Pory.  On  p.  62,  lines  6  and  7 
from  top,  for  before  1599  read  in  each 
instance  before — i.e.,  in  1599. 

Alexander  Brown 
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CHRONICLES  OF  THE  BUILDERS  OF 
THE  COMMONWEALTH.  Historical 
Character  Study.  By  Hubert  Howe  Ban- 
croft. Volume  I.  8vo,  pp.  643.  The  His- 
tory Company,  San  Francisco  :  Frank  M. 
Derby,  General  Agent,  149  Church  street, 
New  York  City.      1891. 

Mr.  Bancroft  now  adds  to  his  vast  historical 
enterprise — the  history  of  the  Pacific  States — the 
first  volume  of  a  new  series  of  biographical  and 
character  studies  of  the  men  who  were  promi- 
nent in  shaping  events  and  establishing  civili- 
zation on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  conditions 
attending  the  development  of  California  were 
very  peculiar.  Within  fifty  years  this  state  has 
burst  from  a  primeval  wilderness  into  a  garden 
of  beauty.  Prosperous  farms,  the  best  of  roads, 
comfortable  dwellings,  rich  mines  in  operation, 
manufactures  established,  hundreds  of  miles  of 
irrigating  canals,  towns  and  cities  with  their 
busy  hives  of  industry,  and  commercial,  postal, 
express,  telegraph,  and  railroad  facilities  every- 
where— may  be  seen  at  a  glance.  Mr.  Bancroft 
tells  us  that  in  his  history  proper  he  accorded 
the  usual  space  and  attention  to  the  men  who 
achieved  these  results,  and  gave  fully  and  freely 
biographical  notices  of  greater  or  less  extent  ; 
but  this  was  not  enough.  "They  were  not 
merely  historical  characters  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  something  more.  They  were  not 
alone  factors  or  originators  of  progress  ;  they 
were  authors  of  actualities,  creators  of  common- 
wealths, having  with  their  own  hands  fashioned 
from  raw  materials  the  fabrics  of  destiny."  The 
period  is  thus  described  by  the  author  :  "  The 
year  184S  was  the  date  of  the  gold  discovery. 
Steam  had  then  been  applied  to  locomotive 
engines  scarcely  twenty  years.  Steam  naviga- 
tion, both  on  inland  waters  and  on  the  ocean, 
was  in  a  crude  condition.  Indeed,  eight  years 
had  scarcely  elapsed  since  the  first  ocean  steam- 
ship had  been  turned  out  of  the  New  York  yards, 
and  but  one  year  since  the  first  United  States 
mail  steamship  had  been  launched  upon  the 
ocean.  The  first  line  of  magnetic  telegraph  in 
the  world,  that  from  New  York  to  Washington, 
had  not  been  four  years  in  operation.  The  first 
express  line  in  the  world,  that  between  New 
York  and  Boston,  had  not  been  nine  years  run- 
ning, and  still  assumed  only  the  most  insignifi- 
cant proportions.  Throughout  all  this  western 
region  there  was  scarcely  a  wheeled  conveyance 
except  a  few  emigrant  wagons  and  the  Mexican 
'  carreta,'  or  solid-wood-wheel  cart  ;  there  were 
no  agricultural  or  other  implements  of  civiliza- 
tion worthy  of  the  name  ;  few  if  any  farms,  and 
little   or  no  farm  stock  ;    there  was   scarcely  a 


wagon  road,  except  the  natural  prairie  or  the 
widened  pack-mule  trail  ;  scarcely  a  postoffice, 
or  any  regular  intercommunication  anywhere, 
by  land  or  water.  All  was  a  primeval  wilder- 
ness ;  the  faint  sprinkling  of  settlers  in  certain 
parts,  and  the  attempt  at  towns  around  the 
mission  establishments  on  the  seaboard  south  of 
San  Francisco  Bay,  hardly  affected  the  face  of 
nature  at  all.  Hot-air  power,  electric  lighting, 
telephone  talking,  and  like  miracles  of  science, 
were  as  far  beyond  human  anticipation  as  was  the 
way  in  which  Puck  was  to  put  a  girdle  around 
the  earth  in  forty  minutes."  Furthermore  one 
of  the  greatest  Americans  of  the  period,  and  in- 
deed of  all  time — Daniel  Webster — believed  the 
whole  of  the  far  west  to  be  so  worthless  that  he 
opposed,  from  his  place  in  the  senate,  an  appro- 
priation bill  providing  a  small  amount  for  the 
establishment  of  a  tentative  postal  route  in  that 
region.  Mr.  Bancroft  enthusiastically  declares 
that  "  within  the  territory  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  has  been  performed  the  greatest  work 
the  world  has  ever  witnessed  or  will  ever  again 
behold."  He  continues:  "  I  speak  advisedly. 
No  such  miracle  of  development  within  so  short 
a  period  has  ever  before  come  to  pass  ;  and  it 
never  can  happen  again,  because  the  engender- 
ing conditions  can  never  be  duplicated.  Less 
than  half  a  century  has  here  sufficed  for  progress 
never  before  achieved  in  a  thousand  years  ;  in 
many  respects  never  before  achieved  at  all." 

He  opens  the  volume  with  a  characterization 
of  John  Jacob  Astor,  who  was  actuated  in  his 
greatest  enterprise,  the  settlement  of  Astoria, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  less  by  con- 
siderations of  pecuniary  profit  than  by  the  zest 
of  a  vast  design  which  had  gradually  devel- 
oped in  his  mind,  and  which  aimed  at  the  ex- 
ploration and  civilization  of  the  Pacific  coast 
through  the  medium  of  commerce  and  colo- 
nization. The  chapter  is  illustrated  with  ex- 
cellent portraits  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  William 
B.  Astor,  John  Jacob  Astor  (second),  and  Wil- 
liam Waldorf  Astor.  Other  biographies  are  of 
Frederick  Billings,  Benito  Juarez,  Frey  Juni- 
pero  Serra,  William  T.  Coleman,  Judge  Stephen 
J.  Field,  Irving  Murray  Scott,  William  Gilpin, 
and  William  S.  Ladd  and  his  son,  W.  M.  Ladd, 
illustrated  with  the  portraits  of  each.  These  lives 
are  so  skillfully  set,  each  in  an  appropriate  his- 
torical framework,  that  they  individually  convey 
clear  impressions  of  the  times  in  which  the  sub- 
ject lived  and  worked,  the  influences  that  moved 
and  molded  him,  his  own  influence  upon  his 
surroundings,  and  the  position  to  which  he  is 
entitled  in  a  general  estimate  of  the  circum- 
stances. It  would  be  difficult  to  select  any  ten 
careers  more  variously  adventurous  and  inter- 
esting than  these.     The  sketches  abound  with 
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incidents  and  all  manner  of  telling  situations. 
Extracts  from  the  career  of  William  T.  Cole- 
man appear  in  another  part  of  this  number  of 
the  magazine,  the  story  of  whose  life  has  a 
peculiar  fascination,  as  he  was  the  hero  of  the 
famous  San  Francisco  Vigilance  Committee  of 
1856.  The  chapter  on  Stephen  J.  Field  of  the 
Supreme  Court  is  one  of  thrilling  interest. 
Ex-Governor  William  Gilpin  furnishes  material 
as  sensational  as  any  romance.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  did  much  to  advance  the  idea  of  a 
Pacific  railway  when  few  believed  it  practicable, 
and  he  is  now  planning  a  railway  to  encircle 
the  entire  earth.  The  work  is  of  universal 
interest  and  importance. 


A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  CAMPAIGN 
AND  BATTLE  OF  MANASSAS,  of  July, 
1 861.  Together  with  a  summary  of  the  Art 
of  War.  By  General  G.  T.  Beauregard. 
8vo,  pp.  187.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.      1891. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  and  published 
as  a  response  to  certain  statements  made  by 
General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Century  Magazine  for  May,  1885. 
The  controversy  between  the  two  Confederate 
generals,  Beauregard  and  Johnston,  hinges  on 
the  question  as  to  which  was  in  actual  command 
at  the  battle  of  Manassas,  and  to  which  belongs 
the  credit  for  the  superior  strategy  and  tactics  of 
the  army  which  won  the  first  important  battle  of 
the  civil  war.  General  Beauregard  presents  an 
elaborate  argument  in  support  of  his  statement 
that  General  Johnston,  arriving  on  the  field  the 
day  before  the  fight  with  only  six  thousand  of 
his  own  men,  although  the  superior  officer,  waived 
his  right  to  command  in  person  and  directed 
that  Beauregard's  original  plan  of  operations 
be  carried  out,  and  left  with  the  latter  the 
actual  command  and  direction  of  the  battle 
about  to  take  place.  General  Beauregard 
states  that  when  General  Johnston  arrived  at 
Manassas  Junction  he  explained  to  the  latter 
his  knowledge  and  views  of  the  military  situa- 
tion, and  as  Johnston  was  the  ranking  officer 
expected  him  to  assume  direct  command  ;  but 
that  Johnston  said  as  he  had  hurried  to  Beaure- 
gard's assistance,  who  knew  both  the  country 
and  the  troops  and  had  already  made  his  pre- 
parations for  the  battle,  while  he  himself  was  a 
stranger  in  those  parts,  he  preferred  Beauregard 
should  command.  This  has  been  the  generally 
known  history  of  that  affair.  The  work  is  a 
careful  commentary  on  the  facts,  and,  while  it  is 
from  first  to  last  an  argument,  it  includes  much 
information  in  regard  to  that  well-known  battle, 
and  will  prove  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  civil  war  in  America. 


ELECTRICITY  IN  DAILY  LIFE.  A  Popu- 
lar Account  of  the  Applications  of  Electricity 
to  Everyday  Uses.  By  ten  eminent  writers. 
With  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  illustra- 
tions. 8vo.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

The  initial  chapter  in  this  valuable  and  com- 
prehensive  work,   entitled    "Electricity  in  the 
Service  of   Man,"  is  from  the  pen  of  Professor 
C.  F.  Brackett  of  Princeton  College,  who  very 
pertinently    says   that     "  electrical    phenomena 
have  come  to  be  such  important  factors  in  the 
daily  administration  of  human  affairs  that  the 
age  in  which  we  are  living  may,  with  a  certain 
propriety,    be    called    the    age    of    electricity." 
"The  Electric  Motor  and  its  Applications,"  an 
ably-written  chapter  by  Franklin  Leonard  Pope, 
past    president    of    the    American    Institute    of 
Electrical   Engineers,  and  the   "Electric  Rail- 
way of  To-day,"  by  Joseph  Wetzler,  editor  of 
the  Electrical  Engineer,   furnish    an   unlimited 
amount  of  practical  information  and  suggestions 
for  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  scientist. 
The  other  chapters,  and  they  are  of  great  merit 
and  utility,    are   "  Electricity  in  Lighting,"  by 
Henry  Morton,  president  of  the  Stevens  Institute 
of  Technology;   "The   Telegraph  of  To-day," 
by    Charles    L.    Buckingham    of    the    Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  ;  "  The  Making  and 
Laying  of  a  Cable,"  by  Herbert  Laws  Webb  ; 
"  Electricity  in  Naval  Warfare,"   by  Lieutenant 
Walter  S.  Hughes,    U.   S.   N. ;   "Electricity  in 
Land  Warfare,"  by  Lieutenant  John   Millis,  U. 
S.    A.;     "Electricity    in    the    Household,"    by 
A.  E.  Kennelly,  electrician  of  Edison's  Labora- 
tory, and  "  Electricity  in  Relation  to  the  Human 
Body,"    by    M.   Allen    Starr,   M.D.     The   vast 
theme  is  by  no  means  exhausted  by  these  ex- 
perts in  the  various  branches  of   the   science  of 
electricity,  but  the  volume  is  one  which  no  in- 
telligent citizen,  interested  in  original  research, 
can  afford  to  miss.      It  is  pleasant  reading,  and 
will  serve  to  stimulate  the  inquiring  mind   into 
investigations  hitherto  unthought  of.     The  field 
is  boundless,  and  what  has  been  achieved  will 
lead  others  to  undertake  the  solution  of  trouble- 
some problems.     The  book  has  inspired  an  arti- 
cle on  the  various  steps  by  which  electricity  has 
been  brought  under  the  power  of  the  human  will 
for  practical   purposes    in    another  part  of  this 
magazine,  in  which   many   facts   are   chronicled 
for    the    help    of    the    scholar.      "  Enough    has 
been    accomplished,"    says    Mr.    Wetzler,    "to 
show  that  electricity  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
most  powerful  factors  entering  into  our  social 
conditions,  and  that  the  ease  of  distribution  and 
convenience  of  power  afforded  by  it  must  bring 
forth  changes  in  the  social  order  which  are  even 
now  hardly  imagined." 
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WITH  every  great  historic  celebration  the  projectors  become  unwit- 
tingly the  important  instruments  through  which  an  overwhelming 
patriotic  public  sentiment  finds  expression.  While  about  to  act  the  part 
of  leaders  they  are  themselves  led,  or  pushed,  rather,  by  the  forces  already 
existing,  into  the  current  which  sweeps  them  to  their  destination.  This 
was  conspicuously  true  at  the  time  of  the  Washington  centennial  in  1889, 
and  it  is  strikingly  foreshadowed  for  the  approaching  jubilee  of  the  nations 
in  the  phenomenal  interest  suddenly  awakened  in  the  personality  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus.  Very  little  has  been  heard  of  him  in  late  years,  except 
through  the  researches  and  publications  of  antiquarians  and  specialists. 
Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  been  packed  away  among  the  school-books,  as  if 
an  ineligible  candidate  for  public  favor,  and  only  brought  out  at  intervals 
when  infant  classes  made  their  debut  upon  the  stage.  Now  the  entire 
world  is  in  quest  of  information.  The  man  who  four  hundred  years  ago 
faced  the  perils  of  unknown  waters  to  solve  the  mystery  of  his  time  is  the 
hero  of  the  hour.  The  long  sleep  of  many  generations  of  people  has  been 
disturbed.  Students  and  writers  and  readers  of  every  grade  are  exploring 
the  remote  past,  and  the  figure  of  Columbus,  his  lineage,  opportunities, 
attainments,  characteristics,  and  achievements,  are  enlisting  universal 
scrutiny  and  attention. 

The  portraits  of  Columbus  are  not  numerous.  It  has  been  surmised 
that  there  was  no  true  likeness  of  the  illustrious  navigator  extant,  but 
this  theory  cannot  be  accepted  without  proof.  In  recent  months  this  mag- 
azine has  published  five  Columbus  portraits*  of  special  value  as  souvenirs, 

*  "  Columbus  in  Chains."  Fac-simile  of  an  engraved  copy  of  the  painting  by  G.  Wappers. 
Stuttgart.     Magazine  of  American  History,  April,  1890  [xxiii.  265]. 

"  Columbus  Explaining  his  Theory  of  a  New  World  to  the  Prior  of  the  Franciscan  Convent  of 
Santa  Maria  de  Rabida."  Fac-simile  of  an  engraved  copy  of  the  painting  by  Sir  David  Wilkie, 
R.  A.      Magazine  of  American  History,  May,  1890  [xxiii.   353,  406]. 

"  Columbus  at  the  Court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella."  Fac-simile  of  the  painting  by  Vacslav, 
in  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York.  Magazine  of  American  History,  April,  1891  [xxv. 
269]. 
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each  with  a  picturesque  and  touching  history.  The  beautiful  picture  of 
Columbus  at  the  convent  of  Franciscan  friars  is  a  fac-simile  of  one  of  the 
finest  engravings  ever  made  of  the  painting  by  Sir  David  Wiikie,  R.  A. 
It  was  executed  by  the  queen's  engraver,  and  it  aptly  illustrates  one  of 
the  most  important  events  in  the  checkered  career  of  America's  discov- 
erer. The  remains  of  the  old  Gothic  convent  of  La  Rabida,  or  a  repro- 
duction of  it  in  miniature,  is  contemplated  to  form  a  part  of  the  Chicago 
exhibition,  which  from  its  present  signs  of  promise  cannot  fail  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  object  lessons  in  human  history. 

The  oldest  engrayed  likeness  of  Columbus  is  a  coarse  wood-cut,  by 
Paolo  Giovio,  published  in  his  Elogia  Virorum  Illustrium  in  1575.  It  is 
thought  by  some  that  the  Yanez  painting  in  Madrid  was  the  original  of  this 
quaint  portrait,  but  the  fact  has  never  been  satisfactorily  established.  It 
must  be  remembered  in  comparing  these  pictorial  relics  of  Columbus  that 
they  are  no  more  varied  in  effect  than  those  of  Washington,  although  be- 
longing to  a  much  earlier  period.  They  were  executed  at  different  dates, 
and  centuries  before  the  photograph  came  into  existence,  when  art  itself 
was  in  its  cradle.  Some  of  them  were  undoubtedly  genuine  studies  from 
life,  while  others  may  have  been  copies,  or  from  the  graphic  descriptions 
of  contemporary  writers.  Peter  Martyr,  one  of  the  earliest  historians  to 
treat  of  Columbus  and  his  times,  was  born  only  ten  years  later  than  the 
distinguished  navigator,  and  knew  him  personally  and  well.  Martyr  ac- 
quired a  great  reputation  for  learning,  and  Queen  Isabella,  being  anxious 
for  the  intellectual  advancement  of  Spain,  wished  to  employ  him  to  in- 
struct the  young  nobility  of  the  royal  household.  She  sent  a  messenger 
to  ask  him  in  what  capacity  he  would  serve  her,  and  was  disappointed 
when  he  replied,  "  In  the  profession  of  arms."  But  she  attached  him  to  her 
household  and  military  suite,  and  he  was  continually  in  the  royal  camp  for 
many  years.  He  was  present  at  the  triumphal  reception  given  Columbus 
on  his  return  from  his  first  voyage  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  Barcelona. 
Martyr's  principal  work,  originally  written  in  Latin,  is  an  account  of  the 
discoveries  of  the  new  world,  in  eight  Decades,  each  containing  ten  chapters. 
In  writing  these  he  is  said  to  have  taken  great  pains  to  obtain  information 
from  Columbus  himself.  Martyr  was  a  bustling,  gossipy  reporter,  in  the 
daily  practice  of  writing  letters  to  celebrated  persons,  in  which  he  chatted 
freely  about  the  doings  of  the  court  and  of  the  courtiers  and  their  friends. 

"  Columbus."  Fac-simile  of  an  engraved  copy  of  the  painting  by  Sir  Anthony  Moro.  Maga- 
zine of  American  History,  June,  1 891  [xxv.  429]. 

"Columbus."  Fac-simile  of  the  Montanus  engraving,  1671.  Magazine  of  American  His- 
tory, September,  1891  [xxvi.  161]. 
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CHRISTOPHER    COLUMBUS. 

{Facsimile  0/  a  rare  print  0/  the  oldest  wood-cut  portrait  0/  Columbus  extant,  by  Paolo  Giovio,  1575.] 


That  Columbus  was  tall,  well-built,  and  of  majestic  presence,  we  have 
abundant  evidence  from  more  than  one  person  who  knew  him.  It  was 
particularly  stated  by  Herrera  that  his  face  was  long,  neither  full  nor  thin; 
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and  all  the  ancient  writers  agree  that  he  had  an  aquiline  nose  and  high 
cheek-bones.  Fashions  were  fickle  then  as  well  as  now  ;  thus  it  is  not 
improbable  that  in  some  seasons  Columbus  appeared  with  a  clean-shaven 
face  and  in  others  with  a  mustache.  He  was  before  a  curious  public  for 
upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  growing  older  each  year,  and  his  aspect 
must  have  undergone  considerable  change  during  that  time.    The  engraved 

portraits  to  be  found  in  this  country 
are  so  lamentably  few  that  the  Euro- 
pean archives  have  recently  been 
explored  and  with  results  both  sug- 
gestive and  instructive.*  The  Cap- 
riolo  engraving,  which  Carderera 
believed  in  and  accepted  for  his 
Informe,  published  at  Rome  in  1596, 
seems  to  have  had  a  prototype  in 
the  old  wood-cut  of  1575.  This 
was  also  adopted  by  Banchero  in  his 
edition  of  the  Codice  Colombo  Ameri- 
cano.\  It  is  in  the  precise  style  of 
the  Yanez  portrait  at  the  National 
Library,  Madrid,  supposed  to  be 
the  oldest  painting  of  Columbus 
now  in  Spain,  and  the  one  which  the 
present  Duke  de  Veragua  pronounces 
the  most  authentic  of  all  his  por- 
traits.^: It  was  purchased  of  Yanez 
in  Granada  in  1563,  and  it  was  then 
supposed  that  Antonio  del  Rincon, 
a  Spanish  artist  of  fame  in  the 
period  of  Columbus,  painted  it  from 
life  about  the  time  the  discoverer 
returned  from  his  second  voyage.  It  originally  had  a  close-fitting  tunic 
and  mantle,  which  subsequently  were  painted  over  to  show  a  robe  and 
a  fur    collar!     This   external    painting   has,  however,  been    removed.     A 

*  We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Warner  C.  Crane  for  the  use  of  the  numerous  exam- 
ples of  Columbus  portraiture  which  are  given  to  our  readers  in  this  chapter ;  also  for  the 
beautiful  French  engraving  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  number. 
These  were  all  discovered  in  Europe  during  the  summer  just  past,  and  have  been  added  to  their 
owner's  fine  collection  in  New  York  City. 

\  Magazine  of  American  History,  August,  1877  [i.  511]. 

%  Magazine  of  American  History,  June,  18S4  [xi.   554]. 
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THE    DE    BRY    PORTRAIT,    THE    SECOND    OLDEST    ENGRAVING,    1595. 


copy  of  the  Yanez   portrait   is  in  the  rooms  of   the  Wisconsin    Historical 
Society. 

The  De  Bry  portrait  has  been  many  times  engraved  ;  there  is  a  photo- 
graph of  it  in  Harisse's  Notes  on  Columbus.  De  Bry  claimed  that  the  paint- 
ing from  which  he  made  it  was  from  life,  executed  by  order  of  Ferdinand, 
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the   king.      He  said   that   the  original    picture  was  stolen  from  a  saloon  in 
the  Council  for  the    Indies  in   Spain,  and  being  taken   to  the  Netherlands 

fell  into  his  hands.  He  first  produced  the 
plate  and  used  it  in  Part  V.  of  his  Grands  Voy- 
ages in  1595,  where  it  is  marked,  "  Engraved 
by  Jean  de  Bry."  Next  to  the  wood-cut  of 
1575  it  is  the  oldest  known  engraved  picture  of 
Columbus.  It  gives  us  a  broad,  smooth,  Dutch 
face,  partly  framed  by  a  three-cornered  hat. 
A  portrait  which  in  its  general  characteristics 
differs  very  little  from  either  the  Yanez  or  the 
De  Bry  representation,  is  in  the  gallery  at 
Florence.  It  was  copied  for  Thomas  Jefferson 
in  1784,  which  copy  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  The  origi- 
nal painting  was  believed  to  have  been  in  the 
Lake  Como  collection  of  notables,  which  Paolo  Giovio  [Paulus  Jovius  in 
Latin]  formed  at  his  villa. 

We  give  the  French  portrait  opposite  for  the  specific  purpose  of  illustrat- 
ing the  seven-lettered  cipher  or  signature  of  Columbus,  which  stands  thus: 

S. 

S.  A.   S. 

X.    M.    Y. 

XPO    Ferens 


The  first  half  of  the  last  line  XPO  (CHRISTO)  is  in  Greek  letters, 
while  FERENS  is  Latin.  The  initials  above  the  signature  are  supposed 
to  represent  some  pious  expression.  To  read  these  one  must  begin  with 
the  lower  letters  and  connect  them  with  the  upper  ones.  It  was  in  accord- 
ance with  ancient  usage  in  Spain  to  accompany  the  signature  with  relig- 
ious words  to  show  that  the  writer  was  a  Christian,  a  custom  now  obsolete. 

Sir  Antonio  Moro's  beautiful  portrait  of  Columbus,  which  forms  the 
frontispiece  to  our  June,  1891,*  issue,  was  painted  at  the  Spanish  court  some 
time  during  the  decade  between  1543  and  1553.  It  was  copied  from  two 
miniature  portraits  which  had  been  originally  painted  from  life  for  the 
court  of  Spain,  by  order  of  Queen  Isabella,  when  Columbus  was  in  the 
flush  of  triumph  ;  and  it  is  stated  on  the  best  of  authority  that  Moro  was 
allowed  to  make  but  this  one  copy,  and,  therefore,  that  this  picture  has  no 
duplicate.      If  there  is  another  .we   should  be  very  glad  to  hear  of  it   for 

*  Magazine  of  American  History,  June,  1891  [xxv.  429J. 
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many  reasons.  It  represents  Columbus  in  full  court  dress  of  velvet,  with 
ruff  and, rings.  Washington  Irving  selected  it  while  in  England,  for  the 
frontispiece  to  one  of  the  early  English  editions  of  his  Life  of  Columbus, 
and  in  describing  it  he  said,  "  It  was  brought  to  this  country  (England) 
about  the  year  1590,  and  has  been  in  possession  of  one  (private)  family 
until   very  recently,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Cribb,  of  King  street, 
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COLUMBUS    IN    ARMOR,    WITH    SIGNATURE. 


Covent  Garden,  London.  The  characteristics  of  the  mind  and  features 
of  Columbus  are  so  forcibly  depicted  in  this  picture  that  no  doubt  can 
remain  but  that  it  is  a  true  and  perfect  resemblance."  It  sustains  admira- 
bly Prescott's  description  of  its  distinguished  subject,  who  says  Colum- 
bus "  had  a  majestic  presence  with  much  dignity,  and  at  the  same  time 
much  affability  of  manner." 
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The  subsequent  history  of  this  great  painting  will  interest  the  curious. 
It  was  sold  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Cribb  in  1876,  and  the  purchaser  a  few 
months  since  resold  it  to  Raymond  Groom,  of  Pall  Mall,  London.  In  the 
early  part  of  May,  1891,  Miss  Alden,  a  young  American  lady,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Thurlow  Weed,  while  returning  with  her  mother  from  a  tour 
of  the  continent,  tarried  in  London  a  few  days  before  sailing  for  America. 
At  the  last  moment,  on  her  way  to  the  steamer,  some  London  friends  in- 
sisted upon  taking  her  to  see  this  famous  picture,  and  she  was  so  much 
delighted  that  she  immediately  sought  and  obtained  an  engraving  of  it, 
which  she  brought  across  the  Atlantic  in  her  hand,  and  on  the  first  even- 
ing of  her  arrival  in  New  York  presented  it  to  the  editor  of  this  magazine, 
which  accounts  for  its  publication  in  June.  A  few  weeks  later,  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Gunther,  of  Chicago,  who  was  in  London,  bought  the  paint- 
ing from  Mr.  Groom,  and  brought  it  with  him  to  America.  It  is  now  in 
Chicago,  placed  temporarily  in  the  Libby  Prison  War  Museum  in  that 
city,  of  which  Mr.  Gunther  is  president  ;  and  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
attractive  exhibits  at  the  World's  Fair.  It  is  said  that  the  frame  is  as 
wonderful  as  the  picture,  it  being  constructed  from  historic  material  in  a 
grand  mass  of  intricate  carving.  It  is  gilded,  and  on  the  top  is  the  coat 
of  arms  and  quarterings  of  Columbus — the  oyster  shells,  the  anchor,  the 
sword,  and  the  ship.  A  golden  crown  surmounts  the  frame,  showing 
conclusively  that  the  work  was  executed  for  royalty.  Sir  Antonio  Moro, 
otherwise  known  as  Sir  Anthony  More  (1512-1581),  spent  some  time  in 
studying  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  but  he  won  greater 
success  in  painting  portraits  in  the  style  of  Hans  Holbein,  and  he  rose 
to  eminence  very  quickly.  He  was  several  times  in  Spain  by  invitation 
of  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.,  and  executed  many  likenesses 
of  the  royal  family.  Several  admirable  examples  of  his  work  are  pre- 
served in  Madrid.  He  also  went  to  England  to  paint  the  portrait  of 
Queen  Mary. 

We  have  no  example  to  offer  in  these  pages  of  the  Jomard  portrait  of 
Columbus,  but  it  may  be  seen  in  the  American  edition  of  Irving's  Columbus, 
published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  The  features  are  elongated  more  than 
in  most  of  the  portraits  extant,  and  the  Flemish  ruff,  pointed  beard,  gold 
chain,  with  other  adornments,  have  created  doubts  as  to  its  authenticity. 
Jomard  said  he  found  this  canvas  at  Vicenza,  with  the  name  of  Columbus 
inscribed  upon  it,  and  he  fully  believed  in  it,  accounting  for  the  accessories 
through  the  supposition  that  they  had  been  added  by  a  later  hand. 
Jomard  sent  a  lithograph  of  it  to  Irving,  but  the  latter  was  skeptical ;  and 
Jomard's  views    obtained   no  sympathy  with   Carderera  and   Feuillet  de 
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Couches,  both  of  whom  rejected  it**  The  nearest  approach  to  the  Jomard 
style  in  our  group  may  be  observed  in  the  little  oval  picture  on  page  246. 
The  portrait  of  Columbus  in  his  youth  is  of  deep  interest,  and  the  like- 
ness is  unquestionably  the  same  as  that  of  the  subject  of  the  picture  on 
the  preceding  page,  allowing  for  the  difference  in  age.  The  younger  face 
reveals  the  more  character  of  the  two,  for  which  we  are  possibly  indebted 

to  the  engraver.  It  has  the  character- 
istics of  the  future  navigator  as  we 
have  been  taught  to  understand  them, 
the  wrestling  with  ideas  too  large  for 
his  brain,  the  amused  concern  with 
which  he  touches  the  edge  of  specula- 
tive romance.  The  new  epoch  in  the 
art  of  printing  was  at  its  work  of 
scattering  misinformation.  Some  geo- 
graphical knowledge  was  interwoven 
with  an  immense  amount  of  absurd 
fiction.  The  wonderful  impulse  given 
to  navigation  by  means  of  the  magnetic 
needle  was  yet  to  be  understood.  India 
beyond  the  Ganges  was  the  mythical 
land  of  promise,  and  the  freshly  printed 
ancient  stories  about  Carthaginian  sail- 
ors who  had  "  voyaged  through  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  and  found  a  strange 
country  supposed  to  be  Asia,"  and  of  brave  Greeks  and  Persians  who  had 
coasted  Africa,  were  enough  to  inflame  the  fancy  of  a  youth  of  adventurous 
tendencies,  who  had  for  his  birthright  the  intellectual  restlessness  of  the  age. 
Books  were  exceedingly  scarce,  a  luxury  confined  to  the  upper  and  wealthy 
classes,  yet  Columbus  managed  to  secure  the  opportunity  of  reading  what 
Aristotle  had  written  about  the  small  space  of  sea  between  Spain  and  the 
eastern  coast  of  India,  and  also  what  Seneca  had  said  about  the  ease  with 
which  that  sea  might  be  passed  in  a  few  days  with  the  aid  of  favorable  winds. 
What  a  bewildering  vision  of  possibilities  must  have  taken  possession  of 
his  forming  mind  !  Marco  Polo  had  ere  this  returned  from  his  journeyings 
across  Asia,  and  people  were  hearing  of  the  wonderful  country  at  the  east 
where  cities  were  running  over  with  diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies,  and 
sapphires  ;  where  the  floors  and  roofs  of  palaces  were  of  solid  gold,  and 
the  rivers  hot  enough  to  boil  eggs  !     Could  there  not  be  found  some  water- 

*  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America. 
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way  of  communication  with  such  a  land,  where  even  the  bark  of  trees  could 
be  changed  into  money  ? 

The  career  of  Columbus  abounds  with  picturesque  and  romantic  situa- 
tions. He  grew  into  manhood  in  a  singularly  dark  period,  when  the  occa- 
sional gleams  of  light  were  mere  flashes,  and  science  a  vast  uncertainty.    No 
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wonder  his  hair  whitened  ere  he  was  thirty  years  old,  for  he  was  in  a  heroic 
struggle  to  grasp  the  fragments  of  knowledge  and  adjust  them  to  the  con- 
summation of  what  seemed  to  his  contemporaries  the  very  wild  project  of 
proceeding  in  a  ship  to  the  regions  of  gold  and  precious  gems.  He  had  no 
means  of  knowing  the  size  of  the  globe,  and  was  deceived,  as  was  every  one 
else  from   Ptolemy  down,   through  lack   of   correct  notions  of   longitude. 

Columbus  even 
wrote  to  Queen  Isa- 
bella after  his  first 
voyage,  that  the 
earth  was  much 
smaller  than  he  ever 
supposed  ! 

While  at  the  uni- 
versity of  P  a  v  i  a  , 
Columbus  had  stud- 
ied geometry,  geog- 
raphy, astronomy, 
and  navigation, 
learned  to  read  and 
speak  in  Latin,  and 
made  some  head- 
way in  drawing  and 
design.  His  early 
experiences  in  sea- 
faring  life  were 
chiefly  on  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  ex- 
tremely hazardous 
and  exciting.  He  was  a  few  years  in  Portugal,  and  became  familiar  with 
the  schemes  of  that  country  to  circumnavigate  Africa.  But  he  could  not 
convince  the  dull  and  the  doubtful  that  it  was  safe  to  cross  the  furious 
currents  of  the  ocean,  where  there  was  no  opposite  shore  !  He  married 
the  daughter  of  a  distinguished  navigator,  lately  deceased,  to  whose  papers 
he  had  access,  and  when  on  shore  supported  his  family  by  making  maps 
and  charts.  He  resided  for  a  time  at  the  newly  discovered  island  of  Porto 
Santo,  where  his  wife  had  property  left  her  by  her  former  husband,  the 
governor  of  that  island.  His  wife's  sister  was  the  wife  of  Pedro  Correo,  a 
navigator  of  note,  who  had  also  been  governor  of  the  island.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  stir  and  bustle  of  discovery,  and   heard   all   the  fantastic 
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stories  about  islands  to  the  west,  like  that  of  the  seven  cities.  African 
discoveries  had  conferred  great  glory  upon  Portugal,  but  these  had  so  far 
proved  more  expensive  than  profitable.  When  Columbus  applied  for  funds 
to  enable  him  to  make  a  voyage  of  discovery  he  was,  as  we  all  know, 
unsuccessful  ;  and  the  death  of  his  wife  influenced  him  to  leave  Portugal. 
It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  recite  the  details  of  his  baffled 
efforts  in  other  directions.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  could  not  convince 
one  man  that  it  was  possible  to  sail  west  and  reach  east,  but  eventually 
found  in  a  woman's  mind  the  capacity  to  appreciate  and  the  liberality 
to  contribute  the  expenses  for  his  famous  undertaking.  He  confidently 
anticipated  finding  immense  kingdoms  and  inexhaustible  wealth,  and  never 
was  man's  mistake  more  prolific  in  important  results — never  was  an  experi- 
ment based  on  speculative  hopes  so  effectual  in  enlightening  the  ignorance 
of  an  age. 

The  Montanus  portrait  gives  us  an  animated  countenance  in  which 
may  be  read  the  intense  satisfaction  of  a  great  purpose  partly  achieved. 
Columbus  in  this  picture  seems  to  be  on  his  way  to  the  land  of  his 
dreams,  and  his  ambition  is  curbed  into  the  most  agreeable  expectations. 
It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  engraving  art  two  hundred  and  twenty  years 
ago,  published  in  the  Nieuwe  en  onbekende  Weereld,  of  Montanus,  1671  ;  sub- 
sequently repeated  in  Og\\by  s  America,  and  reproduced  in  Herrera's  edition 
of  1728.*  A  similar  engraving  with  pointed  beard  and  ruff  is  preserved  in 
the  national  library  at  Paris.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Arts  in 
Philadelphia  is  a  copy  of  a  picture  said  to  belong  to  the  Duke  de  Veragua, 
which  has  a  full  beard,  armor,  and  ruff,  the  portrait,  indeed,  which  Munoz 
adopted  for  his  official  history,  and  re-engraved  in  the  English  and  German 
translations.  The  portrait  in  the  archives  of  the  Indies  at  Seville  is 
believed  to  be  a  copy  of  it.  The  government  of  the  state  of  New  York 
has  a  Columbus  portrait,  presented  to  that  body  in  1784  by  Mrs.  Maria 
Farmer,  the  great-granddaughter  of  Jacob  Leisler,  which  had  been  in  her 
family  upward  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, f  and  it  was  hung  in  the 
senate  chamber  at  Albany.  The  Lenox  library  possesses  a  copy — pre- 
sented by  Obadiah  Rich — of  the  picture  at  Madrid,  associated  with  the 
Duke  of  Berwick-Alba,  which  has  a  ruff  and  mustache,  and  is  surrounded 
by  the  finery  of  a  throne.  The  medallion  on  the  tomb  in  the  cathedral  at 
Havana  is  thought  to  have  been  copied   from   this   painting  although  the 

*  Frontispiece  to  the  Magazine  of  American  History,  September,  1891  [xxvi.  161].  It  is  a 
facsimile  of  the  engraving  in  an  original  copy  of  the  Nieuwe  en  onbekende  Weereld  of  Montanus, 
in  possession  of  Mr.  Warren  C.  Crane. 

f  Magazine  of  American  History,  December,  1880  [v.  65,  426]. 
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CHRISTOPHER    COLUMBUS. 

\_From  an  American  engraving oj  the  Maella  portrait.} 

one  sent  as  a  model  to  Havana  belonged  to  the  Duke  de  Veragua.  There 
exists  in  Cuba,  in  the  consistorial  hall  at  Havana,  a  portrait  presented  by 
the  duke,  on  panel,  in  which  Columbus  is  dressed  as  a  Familiar  of  the 
Holy  Inquisition.  * 

The    double-headed   picture   of    Ferdinand   and    Isabella,    from    a    con- 

*  Magazine  of  American  History,  August,  1877  [i.  510]. 
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temporary  print,  is  pertinent  in  this  connection,  and  will  be  greatly  prized 
by  the  public.  Columbus  was  in  Spain  as  early  as  1485,  and  had  inter- 
views with  some  of  the  Spanish  nobles,  whose  estates  on  the  sea-coast 
were  like  principalities,  with  ports  and  shipping  and  hosts  of  retainers. 
He  was  entertained  at  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Celi,  who  listened 
to  his  theories  and  was  almost  persuaded  to  risk  a  trial  and  grant  him 
three  or  four  caravels  which  lay  ready  for  sea.  He  concluded,  however, 
that  the  enterprise  ought  to  be  guided  by  a  sovereign  power,  and  wrote 
to  Isabella  recommending  it  strongly  to  her  attention.  Just  then  all  the 
chivalry  of  Spain  had  been  summoned  to  the  war-path  for  the  conquest 
of  the  Moors,  who,  from  having  once  spread  over  the  country  like  an 
inundation,  were  now  pent  up  in  the  mountains  of  Granada.  It  was  not 
an  auspicious  moment  for  Columbus  to  unfold  his  wishes.  Some  months 
elapsed  before  he  obtained  an  audience,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  Isabella 
was  even  present  on  the  occasion.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  lived  like  two 
allied  monarchs,  while  happily  united  by  common  views,  common  inter- 
ests, and  a  great  deference  for  each  other.  They  had  separate  councils  in 
their  respective  kingdoms,  and  were  often  widely  separated  in  different 
parts  of  their  empire,  each  exercising  royal  authority.  Under  these  sov- 
ereigns the  various  petty  kingdoms  of  Spain  were  brought  to  feel  and  act 
as  one  nation.  All  public  documents  were  executed  in  both  their  names, 
their  likenesses  were  stamped  together  on  the  public  coin,  and  the  royal 
seal  displayed  the  united  arms  of  Castile  and  Aragon. 

Ferdinand  was  a  great  observer  and  judge  of  men,  and  perceived  that 
Columbus,  notwithstanding  his  visionary  views,  had  a  scheme  to  offer 
that  had  a  possible  practical  foundation.  But  it  involved  so  many  prin- 
ciples of  science  that  he  would  not  trust  his  own  judgment  with  it,  and 
commanded  the  most  learned  astronomers  and  cosmographers  of  Spain 
to  assemble  and  examine  the  would-be  discoverer.  What  a  spectacle  this 
board  of  investigators  would  make  if  it  could  be  reproduced  in  tableaux  at 
the  World's  Fair  !  Some  of  the  eminent  scholars  in  this  gathering  thought 
it  great  presumption  in  an  ordinary  man  to  suggest  a  form  for  the  world 
different  from  the  prevailing  opinion  !  "  Is  there  any  one  so  foolish  as 
to  believe  there  are  antipodes  with  their  feet  opposite  to  ours?"  asked 
one  grave  theologian.  4<  People  who  walk  with  their  heels  upward  and 
their  heads  hanging  down  ?  Where  the  trees  grow  with  their  branches 
downward  ?  And  where  it  rains  and  hails  and  snows  upward  ?  "  "  The 
idea  of  the  roundness  of  the  earth  has  been  the  cause  of  inventing  this 
fable  of  the  antipodes!"  said  another.  "To  believe  this  doctrine  we 
must  discredit  the  Bible."     And  then  ensued  a  long  theological  discus- 
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[Facsimile  of  an  exceedingly  rare  contemporary  prints 
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sion,  in  which  what  is  said  in  Psalms  and  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  about  the  heavens  being  like  the  covering  of  a  tent,  was  quoted 
to  prove  the  flatness  of  the  earth.  Columbus  was  informed  that  the 
opposite  half  of  the  earth  was  a  chaos,  a  gulf,  or  a  mere  waste  of  water. 
Should  a  ship  succeed  in  reaching  the  extremity  of  India  it  could  never 
get  back  again.  The  roundness  of  it  would  present  a  kind  of  mountain, 
up  which  no  vessel  could  ever  sail.  Columbus  spoke  eloquently  in  his 
own  behalf  when  permitted,  and  with  an  air  of  confidence  and  author- 
ity. Some  of  his  auditors  were  convinced  by  his  skillful  reasoning,  but 
not  the  majority,  and  the  conference  was  suddenly  adjourned  without 
definite  result  by  the  sudden  departure  of  the  Castilian  court  for  the 
scenes  of  battle.  Other  conferences  were  projected  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sovereigns,  but  the  tempest  of  war  hurried  the  court  from  place  to  place 
so  unexpectedly  that  they  were  postponed.  Isabella  went  personally 
into  the  campaigns,  and  much  of  their  success  was  the  result  of  her  pres- 
ence, resolution,  and  counsel.  The  pomp  with  which  military  movements 
were  conducted  in  this  war  led  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  remonstrate 
with  some  of  their  principal  grandees  on  its  evil  tendency.  These  barons 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  costliness  of  their  apparel,  equipage,  and  plate, 
and  were  always  surrounded  by  a  throng  of  pages  in  gorgeous  liveries, 
yet  on  all  occasions  they  contended  with  each  other  for  the  post  of  danger. 
The  king  and  queen,  however,  were  not  themselves  wanting  in  stately 
magnificence  of  display  when  occasion  required.  Isabella,  for  instance, 
had  been  requested,  in  i486,  to  meet  Ferdinand  in  the  camp  before 
Moclin.  She  came,  accompanied  by  her  daughter  Isabella,  with  a  courtly 
train  of  damsels  mounted  on  mules  richly  caparisoned.  The  queen  her- 
self rode  a  chestnut  mule,  seated  on  a  saddle  chair  embossed  with  gold 
and  silver  ;  the  housings  were  of  crimson  and  the  satin  bridle  was  curi- 
ously wrought  with  letters  of  gold.  The  infanta  wore  a  skirt  of  fine 
velvet,  over  others  of  brocade,  a  scarlet  mantilla  of  the  Moorish  fashion, 
and  a  black  hat  trimmed  with  gold  embroidery.  Isabella  was  met  on  her 
approach  by  an  advance  corps  in  command  of  Marquis-Duke  of  Cadiz,  and 
a  few  miles  from  Moclin  by  the  Duke  del  Infantado  with  the  principal 
noblemen  and  their  vassals,  gayly  accoutred.  On  the  left  of  the  road  was 
drawn  up  in  battle  array  the  militia  of  Seville,  and  the  queen,  bowing  to 
the  banner  of  that  illustrious  city,  ordered  it  to  her  right.  The  successive 
battalions  saluted  her  as  she  advanced,  by  lowering  their  standards,  and 
the  multitudes  cheered  her  as  she  passed. 

Ferdinand,  mounted  on  a  handsome  war-horse  of   a  bright  chestnut 
color,  was  sheathed   in   complete  mail,  over  which  was  thrown  a  French 
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surcoat  of  dark  silk  bro- 
cade. A  buckler  was 
attached  by  golden 
clasps  to  his  arm,  and 
he  wore  a  white  French 
hat  with  plumes.  The 
caparisons  of  his  horse 
were  azure  silk,  lined 
with  violet,  dotted  with 
stars  of  gold,  which 
swept  the  ground  as  he 
controlled  his  fiery 
s      courser  with   an    easy 

0  horsemanship  that 
5  elicited  general  admira- 
j  tion.  He  was  followed 
\      by  a  retinue  of  pages  in 

1  costly  liveries  and  at- 
i  tended  by  a  splendid 
j  train  of  titled  officers. 
i  The  king  and  queen  ap- 
;  proaching  bowed  thrice 
I  to  each  other,  with 
'  formal  reverence ;  Isa- 
;      bella,  at  the  same  time, 

raising  her  hat,  and  re- 
maining in  her  head- 
dress with  her  face 
uncovered.  Ferdinand 
riding  up  saluted  her 
affectionately  on  the 
cheek,  and  then  turned 
and  kissed  his  daughter. 
It  is  said  that  the 
suits  of  armor  worn  by 
both  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella are  preserved  in 
the  museum  of  the  armory  at  Madrid,  and  that  those  worn  by  Isabella 
are  the.  larger.  She  was  not,  however,  a  woman  of  great  size,  but  finely 
built  and  of    commanding  presence  ;   and    she    excelled  her   husband  in 
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personal  dignity,  in  acuteness  of  perception,  in  breadth  of  understanding, 
and  in  grandeur  of  soul.  Washington  Irving,  who  made  her  life  a  study, 
does  not  hesitate  to  *ay,  "  She  was  one  of  the  purest  and  most  beautiful 
characters  in  the  pages  of  history." 

The  story  of  the  visit  of  Columbus  to  the  convent  of  La  Rabida  has 
been  already  published  in  this  periodical."*  Our  readers  are  familiar 
with  the  fact  that,  responding  to  the  summons  from  Isabella,  Columbus 
reached  the  royal  camp  before  Granada  in  November,  1491,  just  in 
time  to  witness  the  memorable  surrender  of  Granada,  when  the  last  of 
the  Moorish  kings  delivered  the  keys  of  that  favorite  stronghold,  the 
Alhambra,  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who,  attended  by  all  the  distinc- 
tion and  magnificence  of  Spain,  took  possession  of  the  captured  city. 
Thus  ended  the  Arabian  empire  in  the  peninsula,  after  an  existence  of 
seven  hundred  and  forty-one  years.  The  consequences  of  the  triumph- 
ant conclusion  of  this  war  were  not  only  of  the  greatest  moment  to 
Spain,  but  they  affected  the  future  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  When 
the  standard  of  Spain  floated  from  the  highest  tower  of  the  Alhambra 
a  new  continent  dawned,  the  merest  speck  it  is  true,  on  the  hidden 
edge  of  the  horizon,  but  destined  never  to  disappear.  As  the  choir  of 
the  royal  chapel  broke  forth  into  the  solemn  anthem  of  the  Te  Deumy 
and  the  procession  moved  into  the  city  amid  the  shouts  of  gladness 
and  hymns  of  thanksgiving,  there  was  one  man  in  the  throng  who  felt 
that  his  longed-for'  hour  had  come.  Columbus  had  been  promised  an 
interview,  and  he  knew  that  these  monarchs  of  Spain  would  now  keep 
their  word  and  speedily  give  him  an  honorable  reception.  In  one  of  his 
letters  Columbus  wrote :  "  In  the  midst  of  the  general  incredulity  the 
Almighty  infused  into  the  queen,  my  lady,  the  spirit  of  intelligence  and 
energy ;  and  whilst  every  one  else,  in  his  ignorance,  was  expatiating  only 
on  the  inconveniences  and  cost,  her  highness  on  the  contrary  approved  it 
and  gave  it  all  the  support  in  her  power." 


^i^grT^wf 


*  Magazine  of  American  History,  May,  1890  [xxiii.  406-40S]. 


THE  ST.  CROIX  OF  THE  NORTHEASTERN  BOUNDARY 

Although  the  northeastern  boundary  of  the  United  States  has  long 
been  settled  as  a  national  question,  there  is  still  the  greatest  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  course  the  line  should  have  taken  if,  instead  of  following 
the  compromise  line  finally  adopted  in  1842,  it  had  been  run  in  accordance 
with  the  treaty  of  1783.  Some  points  indeed  in  this  already  voluminous 
discussion  can  never  be  settled,  and  the  last  words  upon  them  will  probably 
not  have  been  written  until  the  last  amateur  historian  ceases  to  write. 

There  is,  however,  at  least  one  point  in  connection  with  this  boundary, 
and  that  a  point  of  no  small  importance,  which,  though  capable  of  final 
and  most  satisfactory  settlement,  has,"  curiously  enough,  been  persistently 
overlooked  by  all  who  have  written  upon  the  subject.  We  refer  to  the 
question  of  the  identity  of  the  river  St.  Croix  of  Mitchell's  map,  the  river 
chosen  by  the  negotiators  of  1783  as  the  beginning  of  the  boundary 
between  the  British  dominions  and  those  of  the  United  States.  This  river 
has  been  held  by  all  United  States  writers  to  be  the  present  Magaguadavic, 
and  by  all  British  writers  to  be  the  present  St.  Croix,  the  river  which 
actually  was  chosen  and  does  form  the  boundary  in  that  region. 

Briefly  told,  the  position  of  the  river  St.  Croix  in  the  controversy  is 
this:  The  treaty  of  1783  declared  that  the  river  St.  Croix  is  to  form  the 
boundary  from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  and  from  the  latter  point  it  is  to  be 
continued  by  a  due  north  line.  No  further  description  or  localization  of 
the  river  was  given  ;  it  was  not  even  stated  that  it  was  the  old  St.  Croix  of 
De  Monto's  settlement  in  1604,  and  of  various  early  grants,  that  was  meant, 
though  it  would  seem  a  fair  inference  that  it  was  intended  for  the  same. 
But  the  very  year  after  the  treaty  was  signed  doubt  arose  as  to  the  position 
of  the  St.  Croix.  The  Passamaquoddy  Indians  had  testified  as  early  as  1764 
that  the  river  known  to  them  as  the  St.  Croix  was  the  Magaguadavic,  and  the 
testimony  had  been  repeated  to  different  surveyors.*  The  negotiators  of 
the  treaty  were  asked  what  map  had  been  used,  and  answered  that  John 
Mitchell's  map  of  1755  was  the  one  used,  and  that  the  St.  Croix  marked 
upon   it  was  the  river  chosen  as  the  boundary.     This  map,  however,  was 

*  American  State  Papers,  Vol.  I,  p.  91.  Kilby,  Eastport  and  Passamaquoddy,  etc.  No  writer 
appears  to  have  commented  on  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  testimony  of  the  Indians  in  fixing  the 
St.  Croix  of  Mitchell's  map  is  quite  negatived  by  the  fact  that  the  Scoodic,  or  modern  St.  Croix, 
has  also  been  called  St.  Croix  from  the  very  earliest  times,  as  no  person  whatever  doubts.  Indeed, 
contemporary  maps  show  two  rivers  called  St.  Croix  falling  into  Passamaquoddy. 
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too  inaccurate  to  settle  the  question.  [Compare  the  two  first  maps.]  It 
marks  two  rivers  emptying  into  Passamaquoddy,  that  to  the  west 
called  Passamacadie,  and  that  to  the  east,  St.  Croix.  The  latter  of  these 
United  States 
writers  have  al- 
ways contended 
must  be  the  Maga- 
guadavic,  espe- 
cially since  it  is 
called  St.  Croix 
by  the  Indians, 
and  the  former 
must  be  the  mod- 
ern St.  Croix  or 
Scoodic.  British 
writers,  on  the 
other  hand,  have 
held  that  the  east- 
ern river  was  the 
present  St.  Croix 
(the  Magaguada- 
vic  not  being 
marked),  and  the 
western  river  was 
the  Cobscook. 
The  question  at 
once  became  a 
burning  one,  and 
demanded  imme- 
diate settlement. 
Accordingly  com- 
missioners were 
appointed,  and  in 

1798  they  decided  that  the  river  called  St.  Croix  or  Scoodic  was  the  true  St. 
Croix,  and  should  form  the  boundary.  This  decision  they  based,  not  on  the 
identification  oi  the  St.  Croix  of  Mitchell's  map  (that  point  they  did  not 
decide),  but  upon  the  discovery  of  remains  of  De  Monto's  settlement, which 
placed  it  beyond  all  controversy  forever  that  this  was  the  ancient  St.  Croix 
of  Frerich  settlement  and  early  grants.  Their  decision  led  to  the  choice 
of   the  Scoodic  as   the   boundary,  which,  so   far,   was  satisfactory  to  the 
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British.  But  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  far  from  satisfied,  and 
they  continued  to  claim  that  the  St.  Croix  of  Mitchell's  map,  not  the 
ancient  St.  Croix  of  the  French,  should  form  the  boundary,  and  Mitchell's 
St.  Croix  they  still  held  to  be  the  Magaguadavic*  This  is  their  whole 
contention  in  brief :  The  St.  Croix  of  Mitchell's  map  was  chosen  as  the 
boundary  by  the  commissioners,  and  whatever  river  Mitchell's  St.  Croix 

was  intended  for,  that  river  should  be  the  bound- 
ary, whether  it  be  the  ancient  St.  Croix  or  not. 

So  imperfect  is  the  topography  of  Mitchell's 
map  in  this  region  that,  looking  simply  at  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  for 
which  of  those  of  modern  maps  they  are  intend- 
ed. It  is  a  very  curious  fact  that  none  of  the 
disputants  appear  to  have  examined  their  sources. 
It  will  be  seen  by  our  second  sketch  that  the  St. 
Croix  of  Mitchell's  map  flows  from  a  large  lake 
called  by  him  Kousaki.  All  the  maps  of  this  and 
a  somewhat  earlier  period  have  this  lake  at  the 
source  of  the  St.  Croix,  and  when  it  has  a  name 
at  all,  it  is  a  form  of  this  same  word.  Thus, 
Bellin  in  1744,  and  D'Anville  in  1755,  have  Kaon- 
akousaki.  If  the  identity  of  this  lake  can  be  set- 
tled, it  will,  of  course,  settle  that  of  the  river. 
Now,  the  Passamaquoddy  Indians  of  to-day  call 
Grand  lake  at  the  head  of  the  St.  Croix  Ka-ouk- 
sak  (pronounced  Kay-ouk-sahque),  which,  in  the 
locative  form,  would  be  Ka-ouk-sak-ook.  Mitchell's 
form  of  the  word  was  clearly  the  last  syllables  of 
the  form  Kaouakousaki,  used  by  Bellin  in  1744. 
The  resemblance  between  the  modern  Ka-ouk- 
sak-ook,  and  the  old  Ka-ou-ak-ou-sak-i  is  striking,  the  more  especially  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  two  words  are  written  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  apart  by  men  of  different  nations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Passa- 
maquoddies  call  the  lake  at  the  head  of  the  Magaguadavic  by  a  very  dif- 
ferent name.     We   have   not   its    exact   modern    form,  but  it   is  very  like 

*  For  instance,  it  has  been  laboriously  argued  by  Hon.  Mr.  Washburne  (in  Collections  Maine 
Historical  Society,  Vol.  VIII).  Winsor's  America  (VII,  p.  173)  takes  the  same  ground  :  "If  the 
testimony  of  Mitchell's  map  was  worth  anything,  there  was  no  question  that  the  easterly  or  Maga- 
guadavic river  (Mitchell's  St.  Croix)  was  the  river  intended  by  the  treaty."  Kilby  (Eastport  and 
Passamaquoddy)  and  others  adhere  to  the  same  view,  and  it  is  re-affirmed  in  the  latest  volume  of 
the  collections  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society  (Series  2,  Vol.  I,  p.  189). 


EXTRACT    FROM    MITCHELLS    MAP 
OF    1755. 
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Magaguadawagum,  a  totally   different  word    from    that   at    the   head    of 

Mitchell's  St.  Croix.       Indian  place  names  are  very  permanent.     Dozens 

of  them  could  be  cited  in  Maine,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  which 

have  hardly  sensibly  changed  since  the  first  exploration  of  the  country. 

In  the  face  of  this  evidence 

it  seems   probable  almost 

to  certainty  that  the  lake 

Kousaki    and    river    St. 

Croix    of    Mitchell's    map 

are    the     modern     Grand 

lake  and  St.  Croix  river. 

But  happily  we  have 
other  good  evidence  on 
the  point.  The  sketch  on 
this  page  is  from  avaluable 
manuscript  map  in  posses- 
sion of  W.  H.  Kilby,  au- 
thor of  Eastport  and  Pas- 
samaquoddy^  through 
whose  kind  permission  we 
are  enabled  to  reproduce 
it.  The  map  was  made  in 
connection  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  St.  Croix  in 
1798,  and  bears  this  in- 
dorsement :  "  This  scetch 
was  taken  from  one  made 
on  birch  bark  by  Francis 
Joseph  an  Indian,  with  the 
assistance  of  other  Indi- 
ans, as  also  the  above  in- 
formation at  Pleasant  Point  May  8th,  1798,  by  us  Thomas  Millidge,  Robt. 
Pagan."  It  will  be  noticed  that  on  this  map  lake  Kioxakick  is  the  same  as 
the  modern  Grand  lake,  as  its  position  with  reference  to  the  St.  John  and 
Penobscot  portages  shows.  This  form  of  the  word  differs  no  more  from 
those  we  have  given  than  is  to  be  expected  in  allowing  for  individual  differ- 
ences in  hearing  and  writing  the  same  Indian  word. 

In  Sotzmann's  map  of  Maine  of  1797  and  1798,  there  is  no  mistaking 
the  meaning  of  the  Kawakusaki — it  is  applied  to  Grand  lake  at  the  head  of 
the  St.  Croix  river,  though  he  naturally  favored  the  American  view,  that  the 
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St.  Croix  of  Mitchell's  map  was 
the  Magaguadavic.  The  latter 
part  of  this  word  is  almost 
identical  with  the  form  used  by 
Mitchell,  and  the  entire  word  is 
very  close  to  the  French  form 
of  Bellin  and  D'Anville. 

It  should  be  noticed  how  the 
position  of  the  lake  confirms 
this  testimony  of  names.  In 
all  of  these  maps  it  is  shown  as 
in  close  proximity  to  Eel  river 
(called  Medoctec  on  French 
maps)  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
Baskahegan  stream,  an  affluent 
of  the  Penobscot,  on  the  other. 
This  is  strictly  true  of  Grand 
lake,  as  in  first  map.  One  of 
the  most  traveled  and  best- 
known  of  the  old  Indian  trails 
was  by  way  of  Eel  river  to 
North  lake  and  Grand  lake, 
and  thence  by  the  Baskahegan 
to  the  Penobscot. 

The  conclusion  then  seems 
clear  that  the  claim  of  United 
States  writers  that  the  St.  Croix  of  Mitchell's  map  was  the  Magaguadavic, 
which  therefore  should  have  formed  the  boundary,  must  be  abandoned  ; 
and  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  St.  Croix  of  De  Monto's  settlement,  of 
Mitchell's  map  of  1755,  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  of  the  commissioner's  choice 
of  1798,  and  of  the  present  boundary,  are  one  and  the  same  river,  and  that 
the  boundary  at  this  point  at  least  is  in  accord  with  the  treaty.  This  is  a 
happy  conclusion  and  one  which  should  remove  one  cause,  even  though 
a  slight  one,  of  irritation  between  two  peoples  who  should  be  bound 
together  by  the  closest  ties  of  social  and  political  friendship. 


EXTRACT    FROM    SOTZMANN's    MAP    OF    MAINE,     I798. 
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hugh  Mcculloch  on  daniel  webster 

In  1 83 1  and  1833  Boston  was  more  famous  than  now  for  its  lawyers. 
At  the  head  of  his  profession  stood  Mr.  Webster,  one  of  the  few  men  who 
have  obtained  great  distinction  as  lawyers  and  advocates,  orators  and 
debaters.  He  excelled  in  all  these  qualities,  and  in  this  respect  he  was 
without  an  equal  in  this  country  or  in  others.  No  man  can  read  Mr. 
Webster's  argument  in  the  Dartmouth  College  case  and  doubt  his  extra- 
ordinary legal  ability ;  or  his  speeches  in  the  Knapp  trials,  without  being 
impressed  with  the  power  which  he  brought  to  bear  upon  a  jury ;  or  his 
grand  orations  at  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  Bunker  Hill  monument, 
without  acknowledging  him  to  have  been  an  orator  of  the  very  highest 
grade  ;  or  his  reply  to  Mr.  Hayne  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  the  great 
debate  on  the  Foote  resolutions,  without  admitting  that  as  a  debater  he 
was  without  an  equal. 

I  have  said  Mr.  Webster  was  the  only  man  I  ever  knew  or  heard  of  who 
united  in  himself  the  highest  qualities  of  an  advocate,  orator,  and  debater. 
He  has  never  been  excelled,  if  equalled,  in  making  difficult  and  intricate 
questions  intelligible  to  jurors.  He  never  permitted  the  minds  of  jurors 
to  be  diverted  from  the  real  question  upon  which  a  case  turned.  Brushing 
aside  everything  that  was  not  essential,  the  strong  points  only  were  pre- 
sented by  him,  and  those  with  exceeding  clearness.  I  was  struck  with  this 
the  first  time  I  heard  him  before  a  jury.  He  was  defending  a  man  who  had 
been  indicted  for  forgery.  To  obtain  a  verdict,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
state  should  not  only  prove  that  the  forgery  had  been  committed,  but  that 
the  forged  instrument  had  been  uttered  in  Suffolk  county,  where  the  case 
was  being  tried.  To  my  surprise,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  trial, 
before  a  witness  had  been  called,  Mr.  Webster  rose  to  his  feet  and  said  in 
a  quiet  manner:  "  May  it  please  the  court,  we  admit  the  forgery,  so  that 
the  evidence  on  this  point  will  be  unnecessary.  We  deny  that  the  note 
was  uttered  in  this  county."  I  was  amazed  at  this  admission.  To  me  it 
seemed  to  be  giving  away  the  case.  But  the  wisdom  of  it  soon  became 
apparent.  Mr.  Webster  was  quite  sure  that  the  forgery  could  be  proved, 
but  he  doubted  that  the  state  would  be  able  to  prove  that  the  paper  had 
been  issued  in  Suffolk  county.  The  defendant  was  acquitted  for  want  of 
proof  on  this  point. 

— Men  and  Measures  of  Half  a  Century. 
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So  much  has  been  written  on  this  subject  that  it  may  appear  super 
fluous  to  spend  any  more  time  with  the  theme.  I  certainly  should  not 
attempt  to  write  did  I  not  feel  confident  that  I  can  throw  fresh  light 
upon  it.  It  must  surely  be  admitted  that  notwithstanding  the  volumes 
of  literature  which  have  been  published,  all  endeavoring  to  fix  the 
disputed  point,  still  no  thoroughly  satisfactory  statement  has  yet  been 
made.  I  do  not  pretend  at  present  to  say  that  this,  my  effort,  shall  be 
absolutely  the  last  word  on  the  question  ;  it  does  not  fully  satisfy  myself, 
but  it  brings  us  a  step  nearer  to  a  conclusion. 

I  was  induced  to  prepare  this  monograph  through  seeing  an  article  by 
the  Very  Rev.  Abbe  Beaudouin  in  Le  Canada  Frangais  of  October,  1888, 
in  which  the  reverend  and  learned  author  contended  for  Cape  North,  in 
Cape  Breton,  as  the  site  of  the  landfall.  Subsequently  I  saw  an  article 
by  J.  P.  Howley,  F.G.S.,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Quebec,  1889.  This  latter  article  had  for  its  object,  first,  to  refute  Professor 
Horsford,  who  contends  for  an  imaginary  site  called  Norumbega  as  the 
landfall  ;  second,  to  establish  as  most  probably  the  site  of  the  landfall 
some  part  of  the  Labrador  coast  between  550  and  6o°  north  latitude. 
Incidentally  Mr.  Howley  touches  upon  the  Cape  North  theory,  and 
shows  the  unreliable  character  of  the  supposed  Cabot  map  of  1544,  the 
only  vestige  of  foundation  on  which  that  theory  rests,  which  it  is  my 
intention  here  to  put  to  final  rest.  But  first  I  shall  say  a  few  word<j  about 
the  actual  landing  spot.  At  present  all  evidence  tends  to  point  to  a 
place  on  Labrador,  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mugford  or  Cape 
Chidley,  550  to  6o°  north.  There  still,  however,  remains  a  strong  presump- 
tion in  favor  of  Bonavista,  or  Cape  St.  John,  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 

As  a  Newfoundlander,  reared  in  the  tradition  which  has  been  held 
from  time  immemorial,  that 

"  Bonavista,  happy  sight  !  " 

was  the  landfall,  I  feel  loath  to  give  it  up  without  a  struggle.  It  is  still  in 
possession,  and  until  fairly  and  irrevocably  displaced  by  irrefutable  argu- 
ments, we  have  a  right  to  hold  on  to  it,  and  bring  forth  every  possible 
title  of  proof  in  favor  of  it.  This  I  have  done,  and  I  leave  it  to  my 
readers  to  weigh  the  strength  of  the  arguments.  I  will  proceed  at  once  to 
the  consideration  of  the  voyages  and  the  fixing  of  the  landfall,  leaving  the 
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refutation  of  the  Cape  North  theory  till  afterwards,  as  it  follows  almost 
like  a  corollary  from  the  former.  The  following  are  the  only  facts  we  know 
concerning  the  first  voyage  of  Cabot  (1497).  We  must  carefully  avoid 
applying  to  the  first  voyage  facts  and  statements  belonging  to  the  second. 
The  confounding  of  these  data  has  hitherto  been  the  cause  of  much  con- 
fusion among  writers,  not  only  concerning  Cabot,  but  all  early  navigators. 

The  patent  or  commission  of  Henry  VII.  to  John  Cabot  and  his  three 
sons,  Louis,  Sebastian,  and  Sanctius,  is  dated  March  5,  1495,  old  style,  as 
this  was  previous  to  the  correction  of  the  calendar  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 
(1582).  The  year,  according  to  the  Julian  calendar,  began  on  March  25, 
hence  this  patent  was  given  in  the  spring  of  1496,  as  we  would  now  call 
it.  The  expedition,  however,  did  not,  for  some  reason  or  other,  set  out 
that  year,  perhaps  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  De  Puebla,  Spanish  ambas- 
sador in  England,  at  the  instigation  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  were 
jealous  of  this  new  English  enterprise,  and  feared  an  encroachment  on  the 
realms  so  lately  acquired  for  their  crown  by  Columbus.  At  all  events 
the  expedition  did  not  start  from  Bristol  till  May  2,  1497,  and  the  voya- 
gers returned  August  6.  There  was  but  one  small  ship,  the  Matthew,  with 
eighteen  men,  principally  sailors  from  Bristol. 

The  accounts  of  the  voyage  extant,  or  at  least  which  have  yet  been 
discovered,  are  very  meagre.  We  have  a  letter,  dated  August  23,  1497, 
from  a  certain  Lorenzo  Pasquaglio,  a  Venetian  merchant  living  in  London, 
to  his  brothers,  Aloisio  and  Francesco,  in  Venice.  The  letter  contains  the 
popular  error,  not  then  exploded,  that  the  land  newly  discovered  was  the 
eastern  shore  of  Asia,  the  land  of  the  Grand  Kham  described  by  Marco 
Polo.  "  The  Venetian,  our  countryman,"  writes  Pasquaglio,  "  is  returned, 
and  says  that  seven  hundred  leagues  from  this  he  discovered  land.  He 
followed  the  coast  for  three  hundred  leagues,  and  landed.  He  did  not  see 
any  human  being ;  but  he  brought  to  the  king  certain  nets  or  snares  for 
taking  game,  and  a  needle  for  making  nets.  He  also  found  some  felled 
trees,  wherefore  he  supposed  there  were  inhabitants,  and  returned  to  his 
ship  in  alarm.  He  was  three  months  on  his  voyage,  and  on  his  return  he 
saw  two  islands  to  starboard,  but  he  did  not  land,  time  being  too  precious. 
He  says  that  the  tides  are  slack,  and  do  not  flow  as  they  do  here.  He 
planted  on  his  new-found  land  a  large  cross,  with  one  flag  of  England  and 
another  of  St.  Mark,  by  reason  of  his  being  a  Venetian,  so  that  our  banner 
has  floated  very  far  afield." 

Next  we  have  a  letter,  written  almost  at  the  same  date,  August  24, 
1497,  from  Don  Raimondo  Soncini,  envoy  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  at  the 
court  of  Henry  VII.    of   England.       He    was  well  acquainted   with   the 
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Cabots,  and  describes  what  he  actually  witnessed  with  his  own  eyes.  Both 
these  letters,  it  will  be  observed,  were  written  only  about  three  weeks  after 
Cabot's  return,  and  while  all  England  was  ringing  with  the  wondrous  news. 
Raimondi  writes:  "Some  months  since,  his  majesty  sent  a  Venetian,  who 
is  a  great  navigator,  and  who  has  great  skill  in  discovering  new  isles.  He 
has  returned  safe  and  sound,  after  having  discovered  two  isles,  very  large 
and  very  fertile.  He  places  the  discovery  of  the  new  land  at  four  hundred 
leagues  from  the  west  coast  of  Ireland." 

On  December  18,  1497,  Raimondo  wrote  another  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  which  gives  some  further  particulars.  He  says  that  Cabot, 
having  rounded  th'e  southwest  coast  of  Ireland,  "  bent  his  course  towards 
the  north,  and  after  a  few  days  (fra  qualche  giorni)  he  left  the  north  on 
his  right  hand  and  began  to  sail  towards  the  east" — i.e.,  the  west,*  After 
wandering  a  long  time  (avendo  errato  assai)  he  found  terra  fernia,  where 
he  planted  the  royal  banner  and  took  possession  in  the  name  of  the  king. 
He  says  that  the  sea  in  those  parts  was  full  of  fish  called  stoccJii  fisci 
(stock  fish,  or  cod),  which  are  taken  not  only  by  means  of  nets,  but  by  a 
sort  of  basket  or  pot  immersed  in  the  water." 

All  this  he  (Raimondo)  says  he  had  from  the  mouth  of  John  Cabot 
himself.  He  says  also  that  Cabot  made  a  map  and  a  globe,  or  solid 
sphere,  "  on  which  he  shows  where  he  landed."  "  He  [Cabot]  says  that 
he  went  much  farther  eastwarde  than  Tanais^  and  thinks  that  the  land  dis- 
covered is  that  where  grows  the  Brazil  wood  and  the  silk  tree  ;  and  now 
that  they  know  where  to  go,  they  say  it  is  a  voyage  of  not  more  than 
fifteen  days." 

We  have  another  letter  touching  this  first  voyage.  It  was  written  on 
July  25,  1498,  while  the  explorers  were  still  away  on  their  second  voyage. 
It  is  from  Pedro  de  Ayala,  protonotary  and  ambassador  of  Spain  in 
England,  to  their  majesties  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  It  reveals  the  jealousy 
with  which  the  action  of  England  was  regarded  by  Spain  at  the  time. 
De  Ayala  says  he  saw  the  map  which  Cabot  had  made,  and  on  it  the  direc- 

*  The  writers  of  that  day  speak  of  the  west  as  the  east  and  vice  versa.  Believing  in  the 
rotundity  of  the  earth,  they  knew  that  if  one  could  proceed  far  enough  westward  he  would  come 
to  the  east,  and  they  believed  the  new  lands  discovered  were  the  East  Indies.  So  on  the  other 
hand  this  same  Raimondo  says  elsewhere  of  John  Cabot,  that  when  on  one  of  his  journeys  to  Mecca, 
seeing  the  caravans  of  spices  coming  from  the  far  east  to  Alexandria,  he  argued  that  they  must 
come  from  the  country  of  the  north  towards  the  west  {i.e.,  east),  or  from  China  (Cathay)  or  Japan 
(Chipango). 

\Tanais  was  the  classical  name  for  the  River  Don,  separating  Europe  from  Asia  ;  it  was  sup- 
posed to  divide  the  earth  into  two  equal  parts,  east  and  west,  as  alluded  to  in  the  following  line  of 

Lucretius  : 

"  Mediae  dirimens  confinia   terns," 
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tion  which  the  discoverers  had  taken,  and  the  distance  which  they  had 
run  upon  the  sea.  He  also  (Ayala)  speaks  of  the  imaginary  seven  cities* 
and  says  that  for  the  past  seven  years  the  people  of  Bristol  had  annually 
sent  three  or  four  vessels  in  search  of  these  isles  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Genoese  {i.e.,  Cabot).  De  Ayala  also  speaks  of  the  imaginary  isle  of 
Brazil,  where  was  supposed  to  grow  the  tree  ccesalpinia  echinata,  from  the 
wood  of  which  was  made  the  celebrated  red  dye.  In  conclusion  he 
writes:  "  I  will  not  send  this  time  to  your  majesties  the  copy  of  the 
mappa  mundi  which  Cabot  has  made.  I  think  the  new  land  is  not  more 
than  four  hundred  leagues  from  here.  In  my  opinion  the  map  is  false, 
for  it  shows  that  the  land  in  question  "  (z>.,the  land  discovered  by  Cabot) 
"  was  not  the  same  as  the  said  isles."  That  is  to  say,  De  Ayala  was  of 
opinion  that  the  land  discovered  by  Cabot,  and  claimed  for  England,  was  in 
reality  that  which  had  been  discovered  a  few  years  before  by  Columbus  for 
England.  Hence,  because  it  did  not  seem  to  occupy  the  same  place  on  the 
map,  De  Ayala  suspects  Cabot  of  having  made  a  false  map.f  These  are 
all  the  particulars  that  remain  to  us  of  the  first  voyage  of  Cabot.  No 
trace  has  been  found  up  to  the  present  day  either  of  the  map  or  globe 
made  immediately  after,  or  more  probably  during,  the  voyage.  From  the 
words  of  De  Ayala  it  would  seem  that  every  day's  journey,  with  course 
and  distance,  was  plotted  out  on  the  chart  as  exactly  as  it  is  done  by  our 
most  skillful  navigators  of  the  present  day.  "  I  saw,"  says  De  Ayala,  "  on 
the  map  the  course  they  took  and  the  distance  run." 

Leaving  out  the  errors  current  in  that  semi-classical  age  concerning  the 
isles  of  the  ocean,  the  seven  cities,  and  so  forth,  we  find  the  following 
facts.  On  rounding  Cape  Clear,  the  southwest  point  of  Ireland,  the 
voyagers  turned  their  course  northwardly,  and  coasted  along  the  western 

*  The  idea  of  this  imaginary  place  arose  from  a  tradition  of  seven  Spanish  bishops  flying  from 
the  Saracens  in  the  eighth  century.  The  name  is  still  retained  by  a  part  of  the  Island  of  St. 
Michael's,  in  the  Azores. 

f  This  confounding  of  the  discoveries  of  Cabot  and  Columbus  will  account,  it  seems  to  me,  for  the 
strange  intermingling,  on  the  early  maps  of  Verrazani,  Majollo,  Ribero,  etc.,  of  the  names  of  places 
in  the  West  Indies  with  those  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  Thus  interwoven  with  Baccalaos, 
Bonavista,  Fuego,  Aves,  C.  de  Grat,  C.  de  Raz,  C.  Spera,  C.  de  Pinos,  Rognosa,  Labrador,  and 
others  still  existing  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  we  find  others  which  have  not  now,  and 
never  had,  an  existence  there,  such  as  Monte  Christo,  Mille  Virgines,  Sombrero,  St.  Thomas, 
Santa  Cruz,  St.  Anna,  Point  Diamante,  etc.  Now,  if  we  look  at  a  map  of  the  West  Indies, 
beginning  with  the  island  of  San  Domingo,  and  tracing  through  the  Leeward  Islands,  not  only  do 
we  find  all  these  names,  but  what  is  more,  in  the  exact  order  in  which  they  occur  on  the  maps  of 
Verrazani  and  Ribero.  This  discovery,  which  I  have  only  lately  made,  will,  I  think,  help  to  throw 
great  light  on  the  study  of  those  maps,  especially  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  suspicions 
expressed  by  De  Ayala  in  the  above-quoted  letter. 
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shores  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  for  some  few  days  ;  then  they  turned  to 
the  east  {i.e.,  west),  leaving  the  north  on  the  starboard  side,  or  on  the  right 
hand  {a  mano  dritta,  so  writes  Raimondo).  A  vessel  sailing  with  the  north 
on  her  right  side,  is,  of  course,  sailing  westwardly.  Sailing  in  this  direc- 
tion they  discovered  land  either  at  four  hundred  leagues  distant  or  at 
seven  hundred  leagues,  or  (as  I  shall  show)  at  both  these  distances. 

We  have  no  exact  statement  as  to  how  far  they  sailed  northwardly 
before  turning  to  the  west,  but  we  can  give  a  pretty  accurate  guess  from 
the  data  before  us.  The  navigators  said  that  the  new  land  was  about 
seven  hundred  leagues,  or  twenty-one  hundred  miles  distant,  and  that 
they  could  reach  it  in  fifteen  days.  That  would  be  allowing  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  a  day  (140  x  15  =  2,100),  or  nearly  six  knots  an 
hour  (24x6=144),  which  is  very  good  sailing.  Now,  Raimondo  says  that 
on  rounding  Cape  Clear  they  sailed  north  for  a  few  days  {quale he  giorni). 
Taking  this  expression  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  we  may  allow  three  or 
four  days.  Sailing  northward  from  Cape  Clear  for  four  days,  at  six  knots 
an  hour,  more  or  less,  would  give  five  hundred  and  sixty  miles  (140x4=  560). 
This  would  bring  them  to  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Kilda's,  or  Rockall, 
or  between  that  and  the  Feroe  Islands.  Then  turning  their  course  west- 
ward, more  or  less,  they  would  meet  exactly  at  four  hundred  leagues 
distant,  Cape  Farewell  in  Greenland.  Thus  would  be  verified  the  state- 
ment of  the  two  writers,  Raimondo  and  De  Ayala,  that  the  navigators 
found  the  new  land  at  four  hundred  leagues.  On  Majollo's  map  (1527) 
there  is  a  point  given  exactly  corresponding  to  this  cape,  and  marked 
tierra-ftrme  (Spanish).  It  is  evidently  intended  to  represent  the  first  land 
seen  by  Cabot,  which  point  Raimondo  calls  terra  ferma  (Italian). 

This  was  doubtless  the  first  land  seen  by  Cabot  ;  but  being  uninviting 
in  appearance,  bleak  and  barren,  moreover  being  evidently  only  a  head- 
land, and  the  open  ocean  being  still  to  the  westward  before  him,  he  pushed 
onwards  without  landing,  and  some  three  hundred  leagues  further  on — thus 
making  up  the  seven  hundred  leagues  as  mentioned  by  Pasquaglio,  and 
reconciling  those  hitherto  apparently  conflicting  statements — he  would 
again  strike  land,  either  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  or  on  the  east  coast  of 
Newfoundland.  If  he  had  continued  westwardly  from  Greenland,  with  a 
tendency  towards  the  north,  say  west  northwest,  he  would  strike  the  coast 
of  Labrador,  about  where  the  Island  of  Mugford  is  situated,  or  between 
550  and  6o°  north  latitude.  If,  however,  he  had  allowed  his  course  to  tend 
somewhat  more  towards  the  southwest,  he  would  make  land  at  the  same 
distance  of  three  hundred  leagues  on  the  east  shore  of  Newfoundland,  and 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  St.  John  or  Cape  Bonavista.      I 
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shall  show  hereafter  that  there  is  a  probability,  at  least,  of  his  having  done 
so,  but  for  the  present  we  will  take  the  former  supposition.  Pasquaglio 
tells  us  that  Cabot  took  possession  of  the  land  by  raising  the  royal  standard 
of  England  and  the  standard  of  Venice  or  St.  Mark.  Now,  on  this  spot, 
namely,  between  500  and  550  north  latitude,  we  have  on  Ribero's  map 
(1528)  a  headland  called  Cape  de  Marco.  Again,  it  is  stated  that  Cabot  dis- 
covered the  land  on  St.  John's  day,  June  24,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
saint,  or  rather  (as  stated  on  the  legend  of  Clement  Adams's  map  of  1 549)  "  a 
little  island  which  stood  out  from  the  land  he  called  St.  John."  Here  again 
we  have  on  all  the  old  maps,  Verrazani,  Majollo,  and  Ribero,  in  latitude 
about  560,  a  small  island  off  the  coast,  called  San  Juan. 

From  all  these  data  it  is  clear  that  at  that  date  it  was  believed  that  this 
was  Cabot's  landfall.  It  was  certainly  intended  by  these  cosmographers  to 
represent  it.  It  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  have  had  by  them  copies 
of  Cabot's  lost  map.  At  all  events  they  had  all  the  traditions  of  the  event 
fresh  in  their  memories,  as  they  were  only  removed  from  the  actual  event 
by  some  thirty  years.  And  Ribero  might  have  had  recourse  to  Cabot  him- 
self, who  was  in  Spain  during  the  construction  of  his  map,  which  continued 
from  1494  to  1529.  Still  the  knowledge  of  the  new  world  was  as  yet  so 
vague  and  elementary  as  to  easily  allow  of  the  east  coast  of  Newfoundland 
being  the  site  of  the  landfall  of  the  first  voyage. 

The  proofs  of  the  second  voyage  are  more  conclusive  in  favor  of 
Labrador,  and  are  so  ample  and  clear  as,  in  my  opinion,  to  remove  all 
shadow  of  doubt  from  any  reasonable  and  unprejudiced  mind.  The  writers 
who  have  hitherto  discussed  this  question  have  invariably,  as  far  as  I  have 
seen,  confounded  the  descriptions  of  the  two  voyages  (1497  and  1498), 
taking  certain  statements  which  were  made  only  in  reference  to  the  second 
voyage  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  first,  and  vice  versa.  Thus,  for  instance, 
with  regard  to  the  latitude.  While  there  is  not  any  allusion  whatever  to 
latitude  in  the  accounts  of  the  first  voyage,  there  are  several  such  con- 
cerning the  second.  It  is  a  mistake  to  speak  of  these  statements  of  lati- 
tude as  belonging  to  the  first  voyage  ;  yet  we  may  indirectly  draw  from 
them  certain  conclusions  which  will  throw  light  on  the  first,  and  that  for 
the  following  reasons  : 

First,  Cabot  on  this  second  voyage  had  in  view  the  same  object  as  on 
the  first — to  find  a  passage  to  Cipango  and  Cataia,  the  imaginary  land  of 
spices,  of  the  silk  and  Brazil  wood,  of  the  gold  and  precious  gems.  Hence 
he  made  for  the  same  place  at  which  he  discovered  land  on  the  previous 
voyage,  thence  to  take  a  new  departure  in  search  of  the  coveted  spice- 
islands.      This  is  not  a  mere  supposition  or  conjecture.       It  is  expressly 
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stated  by  Raimondo,  in  his  letter  of  December  13,  1497.  "  He  intends," 
says  Raimondo,  "  starting  from  the  point  already  occupied  the  previous 
year,  to  go  farther  towards  the  east  [i.e.,  west],  coasting  along  all  the 
time."  {"Da  quello  loco  gia  occupato  andarsene  sempre  a  riva-riva  verso  il 
levanted)  That  is  to  say,  first  making  land  as  near  as  possible  to  the  land- 
fall of  the  previous  year,  he  will  then  coast  along  towards  the  west,  always 
in  search  of  the  passage  to  Cipango. 

Second,  he  intended  to  follow  the  same  route  as  in  1497,  as  appears 
from  what  the  voyagers  said  to  Raimondo  :  "  Now  that  we  know  where  to 
go,  we  can  reach  there  in  fifteen  days."  Hence  they  intended  to  go  to  the 
same  place. 

Third,  the  track  they  followed,  along  the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land northwardly,  as  far  as  the  point  for  turning  west,  was  a  well-known 
one  at  that  time  to  Cabot,  Columbus,  and  other  navigators,  the  route 
to  Iceland.  Hence  we  find  Cortereal  two  years  later  (1500),  taking  the 
same  route  and  discovering  Newfoundland  or  Labrador  in  the  same  spot. 
Jacques  Cartier,  following  the  same  track  in  1534  and  1535,  made  Bonavista 
and  Bird  Islands,  or  Funks,  off  Cape  Freels  (latitude  49J-0  north).  It  follows 
from  all  this  that  Cabot's  landfall  in  his  second  voyage  was  not  far  from 
that  of  the  previous  voyage.  If,  then,  we  can  fix  more  accurately  the 
landfall  of  1498,  it  will  help  us  to  form  an  approximate  idea  of  that  of  the 
previous  year. 

The  commission  for  the  voyage  of  1498  was  issued  on  February  3, 
1497- 1498.  The  expedition  did  not  start  till  the  beginning  of  May.  The 
fleet  consisted  of  six  vessels  with  three  hundred  men.  Sebastian  Cabot 
went  with  his  father,  and  doubtless  had  charge  of  one  of  the  vessels. 
De  Ayala,  in  the  letter  cited  above  (July  25,  1498),  tells  us  that  they 
encountered  severe  weather,  and  one  of  the  ships  had  to  put  back  to 
Ireland  in  a  damaged  state.  There  was  an  Augustinian  friar  named  Buel 
aboard  of  this  vessel.  She  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  voyage,  being  so 
injured  by  the  storm.     The  others  proceeded  on  their  way. 

The  historians  on  whom  we  rely  for  the  accounts  of  this  voyage,  and 
from  whom  all  other  writers  have  taken  their  information,  are  Peter 
Martyr,  a  Spanish  historian  ;  Ramusio,  an  Italian,  in  his  Viaggj ;  Richard 
Edens,  a  friend  of  Cabot ;  and  Gomara,  a  Spaniard.  Peter  Martyr  says  the 
fleet  bore  away  to  the  northwest,  and  went  so  far  that  even  in  the  month 
of  June  or  July  they  encountered  large  quantities  of  ice,  and  the  days 
were  so  long  as  to  be  almost  perpetual  ;  so  that  he  put  about  and  sailed 
towards  the  west  (that  is  to  say,  the  east).  Gomara  says  :  "  The  days  were 
very   long,   almost   without   night,  and  what   night   there   was,  was   very 
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bright."  He  says  that  after  having  gone  as  far  north  and  west  as  was  pos- 
sible, "  on  his  way  back  he  rested  at  Baccalaos,"  meaning,  of  course,  the 
place  of  the  landfall,  the  point  from  which  he  had  taken  his  departure 
to  go  northwesterly  alongshore.  Edens  says:  "Cabot  told  me  that  the 
ice  in  those  regions  was  of  fresh  water,"  which  is  a  fact.  All  these  state- 
ments prove  quite  clearly  that  he  must  have  gone  very  far  north,  very  near 
the  seventieth  degree  of  latitude. 

Now  we  come  to  consider  the  statements  of  these  writers  concerning 
the  latitude.  Ramusio,  Sommaria  delle  Indie,  gives  55°  as  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  course.  But  the  same  writer,  in  another  place,  Conversazione 
a  Caffi,  gives  560.  And  then  he  says  that  he  has  a  letter  from  Sebastian 
Cabot  in  which  he,  Cabot,  says  he  went  as  far  north  as  6y^°.  Gomara  says  : 
"  They  went  beyond,  or  above,  the  cape  of  Labrador,"  that  is,  Cape 
Chidley,  or  Chudleigh,  and  even  went  farther  than  that,  to  the  sixty- 
seventh  degree  towards  the  pole  " — into  Hudson's  Strait.  (See  map.)  Sir 
H  umphrey  Gilbert,  Discovery  of  a  New  Passage  to  Cataia,  1 583,  says :  "  Cabot 
entered  this  fret  [Hudson's  Strait],  and  sailed  very  far  westward,  with  a 
quarter  of  the  north  [west  by  north]  on  the  north  side  of  the  Terra  di 
Librador,  until  he  came  to  the  septentrional  latitude  of  67)/ \" 

We  have  here  a  very  great  discrepancy  of  statements,  ranging  over 
twelve  and  a  half  degrees  of  latitude,  or  nearly  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  This  disagreement  of  early  and  even  contemporary  writers  has  been 
a  source  of  insurmountable  difficulty  to  all  later  commentators.  I  flatter 
myself  to  have  discovered  the  key  to  the  mystery,  and  the  means  of  recon- 
ciling all  these  conflicting  testimonies.  It  is  the  fact  already  alluded  to, 
and  overlooked  hitherto  by  all  historians,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  of  Cabot's 
steering  north  along  the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  before  turning 
westward.  Keeping  this  fact  in  view,  and  examining  carefully  the  state- 
ments of  historians  in  connection  with  it,  we  have  at  once  the  clue  to  the 
whole -riddle.  The  skein  unravels  smoothly  ;  the  fog  which  so  long  beset 
these  voyages  at  once  rises,  and  all  is  clear  to  our  vision. 

Let  us  now  look  at  these  statements.  It  is  evident  at  once  that  not 
one  of  the  writers  is  speaking  of  the  actual  site  of  the  landfall.  Those  who 
mention  550,  560,  570,  58°,and  6o°  are  speaking  of  the  point  to  which  Cabot 
sailed  northwardly  along  the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  before  turning 
westward  toward  Greenland  and  Labrador.  This  is  no  supposition.  It 
is  expressly  stated  by  Gomara.  "  He  took  the  route  to  Iceland,"  says  that 
writer,  "  until  he  came  beyond  the  latitude  of  the  cape  of  Labrador,  until 
he  reached  the  fifty-eighth  degree."  That  is  to  say,  he  steered  northwardly 
on   the  well-known  track  to   Iceland,  until  he  came  opposite  to,  or  in  the 
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same  latitude  as,  the  cape  of  Labrador.  (See  map.)  He  means  by  that,  no 
doubt,  Cape  Chidiey,  the  cusp  of  Labrador.  He  is  slightly  out  in  the  lati- 
tude ;  he  says  :  ''until  he  reached  the  fifty-eighth  degree."  Now,  Cape 
Chidiey  is  a  little  beyond  the  sixtieth  parallel  of  latitude,  or  about  6o\°. 
Not  being  a  nautical  writer,  we  cannot  expect  from  Gomara  that  minute 
exactitude  which  we  would  have  if  we  could  only  find  Cabot's  own  map.* 

Now,  this  statement  of  Gomara's  agrees  exactly  with,  and  corroborates, 
Raimondo's  account  of  the  first  voyage.  "  Having  rounded  the  south- 
west coast  of  Ireland,  he  proceeded  northwardly  for  some  days,  and  then 
turned  towards  the  west."  On  the  other  hand,  those  writers  who  mention 
6y°,  6y±°,  6y^°,  and  68°  are  speaking,  not  of  the  site  of  the  landfall,  or 
point  of  land  first  seen  or  touched  at,  but  of  the  point  to  which  Cabot 
reached  before  he  turned  back,  after  having  made  land  and  cruised  along 
shore  northerly  and  westerly.  Raimondo  says  in  his  letter  of  December 
13,  1497,  writing  of  this  second  voyage,  that  it  was  Cabot's  intention, 
having  first  made  land  at  the  place  already  occupied  the  previous  year,  to 
coast  along  westward  in  search  of  the  passage  to  Cipango.  This  is  exactly 
what  he  did.  Having  made  land  somewhere  near  the  spot  occupied  last 
year,  probably  somewhat  north  of  it,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador 
between  550  and  6o°,  he  coasted  northwardly  as  far  as  Cape  Chidiey,  then 
entered  the  strait  of  Hudson,  and  steered,  as  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  says, 
"  west  with  a  quarter  of  the  north,  and  he  sailed  very  far  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Terra  di  Librador,  June  11,  until  he  came  to  the  septentrional 
latitude  of  6y^°,  and  finding  the  sea  still  open,  said  that  he  might  and  could 
have  gone  to  Cataia  if  the  enmity  of  the  master  and  mariners  had  not 
been."  The  men  grew  discontented  on  account  of  seeing  the  sea  becoming 
more  and  more  covered  with  vast  masses  of  floating  ice  ;  as  Peter  Martyr 
says  :  Vastas  reperit  glaciates  moles  pelago  nat antes.  He  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  put  about  and  return  to  Baccalaos,  the  place  of  landfall,  either 
Labrador  or  Newfoundland.  And  thence  he  coasted  along  southwardly 
and  westwardly  as  far  as  Cuba,  until,  as  Peter  Martyr  says,  he  reached 
the  latitude  of  the  straits  of  Hercules  (Gibraltar,  360  north),  and  he  went 
so  far  as  to  have  the  island  of  Cuba  on  his  left  hand,  whence  he  returned 
to  England,  f 

The  evidence  hitherto  produced  seems  to  place,  almost  beyond  reason- 
able doubt,  the   landfall,  at  least  of   the  second  voyage,  on   the  Labrador 

*  In  some  copies  of  Gomara's  work,  after  the  words  "  fifty-eight  degrees"  is  added,  "  and  even 
beyond  that,"  which  is  correct. 

f  This  would  imply  that  he  entered  the  Gulf  of  Florida  ;  if  so,  it  is  a  slight  mistake,  as  that  would 
be  as  far  as  latitude  250  north. 
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coast,  between  550  and  60  °  north  latitude,  or  about  Cape  Mugford.  My 
line  of  argument  would  also  point  to  the  conclusion  that  there  also  was  the 
landfall  of  the  first  voyage.  Still  it  is  not  absolutely  conclusive  on  that 
point,  and  leaves  the  possibility  that  the  landfall  may  have  been  a  little 
farther  southward  ;  namely,  on  the  east  coast  of  Newfoundland.  From 
the  earliest  dates  an  unbroken  tradition  has  existed  that  Cape  Bonavista 
was  the  veritable  landfall,  and  while  there  remains  a  shadow  of  a  proba- 
bility in  its  favor,  I  do  not  wish  to  yield  up  my  belief  in  this  time- 
honored  tradition.  I  shall  now  briefly  show  the  reasons  which  induce 
me  still  to  hold  fast  to  this  claim  of  Bonavista,  which  only  of  late  years 
has  been  called  into  doubt. 

The  authorities  for  the  first  voyage  make  the  distance  either  four 
hundred  or  seven  hundred  leagues.  I  have  accounted  for  this  discrepancy 
by  supposing  Cabot  to  have  first  sighted  Greenland,  which  is  exactly  four 
hundred  leagues  from  St.  Kilda's,  his  starting  point.  If  then  he  continued 
in  the  same  course  he  would  make  Labrador  coast,  but  it  would  not  be  at 
three  hundred  leagues  farther,  but  at  a  little  over  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
leagues;  while  if,  after  sighting  Greenland,  he  had  altered  his  course 
somewhat  to  the  southwestward,  either  on  account  of  ice,  or  if  he  had  been 
blown  to  the  southward,  or  drawn  by  the  Arctic  current,  or  for  any  other 
reason,  he  would  then  have  made  the  Newfoundland  coast  in  exactly  three 
hundred  leagues  from  Greenland,  just  about  the  site  of  the  present 
Bonavista,  or  Baccalieu  Island,  or  Cape  St.  John,  between  480  and  500  north 
latitude.  Pasquaglio  says  that  on  the  first  voyage,  having  made  land,  he 
coasted  along  for  three  hundred  leagues.  Unfortunately,  he  does  not 
say  whether  northwardly  or  southwardly,  but  I  believe  it  to  have  been 
southwardly  and  westwardly,  and  for  this  reason:  We  know  that  on  the 
second  voyage,  after  making  land,  he  coasted  northwardly,  into  the  strait 
and  bay  of  Hudson,  in  search  of  the  passage  to  Cathay.  Hence  I  conclude 
that  on  the  first  voyage  he  had  not  gone  in  that  direction,  and  that  he 
explored  it  for  the  first  time  on  this  second  voyage.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  on  the  voyage  of  the  previous  year  he  must  have  coasted  in  a  south- 
wardly direction  from  the  point  of  landfall.  In  that  case,  remembering 
the  object  he  had  in  view — the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  Cathay — 
he  no  doubt  penetrated  every  inlet,  bay,  or  fiord  to  satisfy  himself  as  to 
whether  they  afforded  the  looked-for  passage  or  not. 

If,  then,  he  had  made  land  anywhere  north  of  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle  in 
coasting  southward  (as  we  have  shown  he  did),  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the 
said  straits  he  would  have  entered  them,  and  thus  discovered  the  gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.     This,  however,  we  have  no  evidence  of  his  doing.     It  has 
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generally  been  supposed  that  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  straits  of  Belle 
Isle  were  discovered  by  Jacques  Cartier  in  1534,  but  this  is  not  correct. 
Although  Jacques  Cartier  entered  them  in  1534,  and  explored  the  gulf, 
still  it  is  evident  that  the  straits  and  the  Labrador  coast  as  far  as  Old  Fort 
(then  called  by  the  Bretons  Brest),  were  well  known.  Cartier  speaks  of  a 
large  fishery  being  carried  on  at  Blanc  Sablon,  and  he  met  near  Old  Fort 
a  large  fishing  vessel  of  La  Rochelle.  Still  Cartier  thought  at  that  time 
that  Newfoundland  was  part  of  the  mainland.  He  was  not  aware  of  the 
southern  entrance  to  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  between  Cape  Breton  and 
Newfoundland.  It  was  only  on  his  return  from  his  second  voyage,  1536, 
that  he  discovered  it.  On  all  the  maps  extant  between  Cabot's  and 
Cartier's  time  there  is  no  hint  of  a  knowledge  of  this  passage,  Newfound- 
land being  always  represented  as  a  part  of  the  mainland.*  I  conclude, 
then,  that  Cabot  on  his  first  voyage  made  land  somewhere  south  of  the 
straits  of  Belle  Isle,  about  Bonavistaor  Cape  St.  John,  and  coasted  around 
the  eastern  and  southern  shore  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  penetrating 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vast  bays  of  Notre  Dame,  Bonavista,  Trinity,  Con- 
ception, St.  Mary's,  Placentia,  and  Fortune  Bay,  Despair,  etc.,  for  three 
hundred  leagues,  and  then  returned  home. 

On  the  second  voyage,  however,  as  he  had  already  scoured  the  coasts 
to  the  southward,  he  determined  to  steer  more  northerly,  hence  he  struck 
Labrador,  near  Cape  Chidley,  and  penetrated  Hudson  bay  and  Fox  inlet, 
till  he  reached  6710,  as  before  mentioned.  Then  he  turned  about  and 
sailed  direct  for  Baccalao  (Newfoundland),  keeping  outside  of  Belle  Isle, 
and  thus  missing  the  straits.  Having  touched  at  Baccalao,  he  steered 
away  for  Nova  Scotia,  southward  and  westward,  towards  Florida.  It  may 
be  said  that  this  opinion  of  mine  supposes  a  change  of  course  after  having 
sighted  Greenland,  and  that  v/e  hav^  no  mention  of  any  such  change.  I 
fully  agree  with  Mr.  Howie}/  in  the  remarks  he  makes  as  to  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  the  nautical  knowledge  displayed  by  those  early  navigators, 
and  that  u  we  moderns  are  in  the  habit  of  greatly  underestimating  their 
qualifications  as  navigators."  Nevertheless  it  must  be  remembered  that 
we  have  not  Cabot's  own  report  of  these  voyages,  and  that  the  only 
accounts  we  have  of  them  are  from  authors  who,  though  contemporaries, 
are  professing  to  state  what  they  heard  from  Cabot's  own  lips,  yet  not 
being  nautical  men  themselves,  we  cannot  expect  critical  exactness  from 
them  as  to  a  point,  or  half  or  quarter  of  a  point,  of  the  compass.  Again, 
even  allowing  for  the  utmost   exactness,  we  know  that  even   in  our  own 

*  Abbe  Beaudouin  says  :  "  The  strait  of  Belle  Isle  is  marked  on  the  map  of  Reynel,  1505,  and 
Kunstman  1620  ;  "  and  Stevens  seems  to  see  an  indication  of  it  on  the  map  of  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  1500. 
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times  a  sailing  vessel  is  liable,  for  many  causes,  to  be  carried  many,  even 
some  hundred  miles  out  of  her  course  in  crossing  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Howley  has  a  closely  reasoned  argument  concerning  the  exact 
course  taken  by  Cabot.  He  first  gives  the  different  statements  made  by 
various  writers,  and  shows  where,  according  to  each  one,  Cabot  ought  to 
have  struck  land.  "  Herrera  gives  latitude  68°  as  the  landfall;  Eden,  580  ; 
Hackluyt,  560  ;  Galvano,  450.  As  to  the  courses  taken,  Fabian  says  north- 
west ;  Galvano,  west  ;  others,  west  by  north."  The  point  68°  north  is 
rejected  "  because  to  reach  that  point  he  would  require  to  sail  around  Cape 
Farewell,  in  Greenland,  then  alter  his  course  to  something  east  of  north, 
so  as  to  reach  Davis'  straits,"  which,  being  so  unlikely,  is  declared  inadmis- 
sible. But  according  to  a  principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Howley  in  another 
part  of  his  article,  we  must  not  reject  contemporary  testimony  unless  we 
have  some  more  authentic  and  undoubted  fact  to  replace  it.  Now,  we 
have  the  direct  contemporary  testimony  of  Ramusio,  who  says  he  has  a 
letter  from  Cabot,  in  which  he  (Cabot)  says  he  sailed  as  far  north  as  6y^°. 
We  cannot  reject  this  testimony,  and  if  it  appears  inadmissible  it  is 
simply  because  we  have  not  rightly  understood  it.  According  to  the 
explanation  given  by  me  above,  it  not  only  can  be  admitted,  but  chimes  in 
most  harmoniously  with  the  whole  account.  This  statement  of  68°  refers 
to  the  second  voyage  only,  and  not  to  the  landfall,  but  the  turning  point  of 
the  voyage  northwestward,  after  having  left  the  landfall.  With  regard  to 
the  courses,  Mr.  Howley  says  :  "  Northwest,  the  course  given  by  Fabian 
would  strike  the  land  just  midway  between  the  two  points  [550  and  580], 
or  at  about  570  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  allowing,  of  course,  for  variation. 
The  course  north-northwest  would  strike  Nova  Scotia  at  450  north. 
A  west-by-north  course  would  strike  the  coast  of  America  at  about  South 
Carolina,  and  a  west  course  would  take  him  to  the  island  of  Cuba." 
These  latter  courses  are  consequently  rejected  as  out  of  the  question. 

This  is  only  another  example  of  trying  to  adjust  facts  to  fit  a  pre- 
conceived theory.  Raimondo  tells  us  that  Cabot  sailed  towards  the  west 
(or  the  east,  as  he  calls  it).  Now  he  is  a  contemporary  writer.  He  relates 
what  he  heard  from  Cabot's  own  mouth,  and  he  is  the  only  writer  who 
mentions  the  course  of  the  first  voyage.  Now,  although,  as  I  said,  we 
must  not  pin  our  faith  to  him  for  a  point  or  so  of  the  compass,  yet,  on  the 
principle  mentioned,  we  cannot  reject  his  authority.  I  will  soon  show  that 
there  is  no  occasion  to  do  so.  Mr.  Howley,  though  reasoning  well,  sets 
out  from  a  wrong  starting  point.  He  takes  his  courses  from  Bristol  or 
Cape  Clear,  51^°  north.  We  know  that  the  starting  point  should  be  at  St. 
Kilda's  or  Rockall,  580  to  6o°  north.     Taking  our  courses  from  this  point, 
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we  find  that  the  course  of  Fabian,  northwest,  instead  of  striking  Labrador 
at  570  north,  would  strike  Greenland  at  6$°  north.  The  course  north- 
northwest,  instead  of  striking  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  at  the  parallel  of  45°, 
would  strike  Labrador  at  about  540  north.  A  west-by-north  course,  instead 
of  striking  South  Carolina,  would  take  him  to  about  the  straits  cf  Belle 
Isle;  and  finally  a  west  course  (and  this  is  the  only  one  mentioned  of 
the  first  voyage),  instead  of  bringing  him  to  the  island  of  Cuba,  would 
bring  him  exactly  to  Cape  Bonavista  (Newfoundland).  This  is  a  new  and 
startling  revelation  in  favor  of  the  old  tradition. 

CAPE    NORTH. 

What  has  been  hitherto  written  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  show  that 
Cape  North  in  Cape  Breton  island  (latitude  47^°)  could  not  be  the  site  of 
Cabot's  landfall,  yet  I  think  it  will  be  well  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the 
arguments  upon  which  that  theory  is  built. 

The  whole  foundation  of  this  opinion  rests  upon  a  false  basis  and 
involves  its  supporters  in  palpable  difficulties  and  contradictions  at  every 
turn.  This  foundation  is  a  map  discovered  only  quite  recently  (1854)  in 
Germany,  and  now  preserved  in  the  imperial  library  in  Paris,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  the  identical  one  drawn  by  Sebastian  Cabot  in  1544.  That 
Cabot  did  at  the  time  draw  a  map  seems  certain  from  the  words  of  Hack- 
luyt,  who  in  producing  in  his  voyages  the  map  of  Clement  Adams,  speaks 
of  it  as  "  the  map  of  Sebastian  Cabot  cut  by  Clement  Adams."  There  is 
a  Latin  inscription  attached  to  this  engraving  of  Adams,  which  bears 
intrinsic  evidence  of  being  composed  and  added  to  the  map  by  Adams, 
who  was  a  schoolmaster;  and  of  not  belonging  to  the  original  map  of 
Cabot.  It  speaks  of  Cabot  in  the  third  person  and  as  a  stranger  :  u  John 
Cabot,  a  Venetian,  discovered  this  land,  etc."  It  is  altogether  incredible 
that  Sebastian  Cabot  would  mention  his  father  in  that  way.  Copies  of 
this  engraving  of  Adams's  were  to  be  seen  as  late  as  1583,  when  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert  saw  it  hanging  in  the  royal  gallery  at  Whitehall; 
and  it  was  extant  when  Hackluyt  published  his  Voyages  (1600).  "  It  is 
to  be  seen,"  he  says,  "  in  her  majesty's  privie  gallery  at  Westminster, 
and  in  many  other  ancient  merchants'  houses."  The  Latin  inscription  on 
this  map  of  Adams's  states  that  Cabot  called  the  land  terrain  primum 
visam,  because,  says  the  author  of  the  inscription^  "/  think  [credo]  being 
at  sea  he  first  cast  eyes  upon  the  land."  This  inscription  being  at  the  foot 
of  the  map  does  not  designate  any  particular  spot  as  the  "land  first  seen," 
but  it  says  that  "  an  island  which  stood  out  from  the  land  "  (insula  quce  ex 
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advcrso  sita  est)  he  called  St.  John,  because  it  was  sighted  by  him  (ei  apcrta 
fuit)  on  the  festival  of  that  saint,  June  24,  "  as  I  believe"  (opinor). 

The  map  lately  discovered  and  claimed  to  be  the  original  of  Cabot  has 
the  words  terra  (or  tierra)  prima  vista  as  designating  Cape  North  in  Cape 
Breton,  and  an  island  near  at  hand  marked  Y.  S.  Juan,  supposed  to  be  the 
present  Prince  Edward  island,  though  it  has  nothing  of  the  shape  of  that 
island,  nor  is  it  in  its  proper  position. 

This  supposed  map  contains  also  the  inscription.  I  think  that  ought 
to  be  enough  to  deprive  the  map  of  being  considered  as  Cabot's  work. 
Again,  if  the  words  prima  vista  were  on  the  original  map  at  Cape  North, 
how  came  they  to  be  omitted  by  Adams  or  by  the  copyist  from  whom 
Adams  took  his  map,  if  he  did  not  copy  from  the  original  ?  Abbe 
Baudouin  says  :  "  We  do  not  know  from  whom  Adams  copied  his  map. 
We  know  of  two  copies  of  that  of  Sebastian  ;  one  in  the  national 
library  of  Paris,  and  one  due  to  Chythczus  {variorum  in  Europa  itinerum 
delicice  Herbom  1594),  but  Clement  Adams  did  not  copy  either  of  these. 
We  must,  therefore,  admit  a  third  copy  of  Sebastian  which  is  not  yet 
discovered."  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  point  of  Cape  North  is  marked 
Prima  Vista  on  these  known  copies,  and  if  not,  why  not,  if  it  is  on  the 
original. 

Biddle,  a  lawyer  of  Pittsburg,  wrote  in  1831  a  most  exhaustive  and  ex- 
cellent memoir  of  Sebastian  Cabot.  He  was  the  first  who  attempted  to 
shake  the  belief  in  the  old  tradition  of  Bonavista  as  the  landfall.  In  study- 
ing the  inscription  on  the  map  of  Adams  he  noticed  the  mention  of  an 
island  called  St.  John  off  the  coast,  and  he  could  find  no  such  island  off 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland  near  Bonavista.  He  saw  on  the  said  map 
an  island  marked  St.  John  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  but  he  knew  that 
Cabot  could  not  have  seen  that  island  on  the  same  day  as  that  on  which 
he  sighted  land,  that  is,  in  the  supposition  that  he  sighted  land  near  Bona- 
vista. Neither  would  the  island  of  St.  John  as  marked  (now  Prince  Edward 
island)  answer  the  description  of  "  an  island  off  the  coast."  Moreover,  he 
says,  this  island  was  discovered  and  called  St.  John  long  after  by  Cartier  in 
1535.  He  then  cast  about  for  further  data.  "  He  finds,"  says  Abbe" 
Beaudouin,  "on  the  map  of  Ortelius,  1570,  an  island  of  St.  John  off  the 
coast  of  Labrador  in  latitude  560.  This  he  supposes  to  be  the  landfall." 
M.  l'Abbe  here  refutes  Biddle  by  saying  his  whole  argument  is  built  on  a 
false  basis.  In  the  first  place  Cartier  did  not  see  Prince  Edward  island  at 
all ;  it  was  a  cape  on  the  west  shore  of  Newfoundland  (now  Cape  Anguille) 
which  he  called  St.  John.  Secondly,  the  map  of  Ortelius,  which  was  not 
drawn  from  Cabot's  but  from  Mercator's  (1569),  is  his  only  authority.     On 
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the  first  point  M.  l'Abbe  is  correct,  that  Cartier  did  not  see  Prince  Edward 
island  ;  but,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  it  does  not  strengthen  his  own  argu- 
ment. On  the  second  point,  however,  he  is  not  exact,  as  the  isle  of  St. 
John  appears  on  all  the  maps  previous  to  Ortelius'  time. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  island  was  put  there  to  mark  what 
was  then  believed  to  be  the  landfall  of  Cabot.  They  placed  it  in  560 
because  they  believed  that  to  be  the  latitude  of  the  landfall.  Such  was 
the  general  belief  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  after  Cabot's  voyage. 
There  is,  as  already  remarked,  no  vestige  of  the  southern  entrance  to  the 
gulf,  or  of  the  island  of  Prince  Edward,  on  any  of  the  maps  previous  to 
Cartier's  time.  But  if  Biddle  had  pushed  his  argument  farther  he  would 
say  there  is  no  island  of  St.  John  off  the  coast  of  Labrador  in  latitude  560 
or  55°,  nor  anywhere  off  that  coast.  That  is  true,  but  it  only  tends  to  con- 
firm my  argument  that  the  landfall  was  a  little  farther  south  ;  namely,  on 
the  east  coast  of  Newfoundland.  How,  then,  do  I  account  for  the  absence 
of  the  isle  St.  John  in  this  place?  As  follows:  In  latitude  500  on  the 
Newfoundland  coast  (a  little  more  than  one  degree  north  of  Bonavista)  we 
have  at  the  present  day  Cape  St.  John,  off  which  is  a  small  island  called 
Gull  island.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  name  of  St.  John  was  given  to 
the  island  by  Cabot,  and  afterward  it  was  transferred  to  the  cape  on  the 
mainland.  M.  l'Abbe  Beaudouin  himself  admits  that  the  word  "island" 
is  often  given  to  the  mainland,  and  that  of  cape  to  an  island.  We  have 
many  examples  of  this.  Labrador  is  constantly  called  an  island  ;  in  fact, 
the  whole  new  world  was  called  the  new-found  isle,  and  the  island  of  the 
Bretons  is  called  Cape  Breton, *  and  the  little  island  of  St.  Paul's  is  called 
by  Cartier  Cape  St.  Paul. 

L'Abbe  Beaudouin  justly  corrects  M.  Biddle  in  regard  to  Prince 
Edward  island.  Biddle  says  that  Cartier  discovered  and  named  this 
island  St.  John  on  the  24th  of  June,  1534.  A  study  of  Cartier's  voyage, 
however,  shows  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  Newfoundland  coast  which  Cartier 
so  named.  It  is  shown  on  some  old  maps  about  four  leagues  northeast 
from  the  present  Cape  Anguille.  Biddle  relied  upon  Hackluyt,  who  speaks 
of  it  as  the  "  island  called  St.  John,"  but  it  is  only  another  confusion  of 
the  words  "  island  "  and  "  cape."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  Cartier 
did  not  see  Prince  Edward  island  ;  but  this  fact,  instead  of  helping,  only 
completely  breaks  down  the  theory  of  Cape  North  as  the  landfall  of  Cabot. 

Cabot  is  supposed  to  have  sighted  land  at  Cape  North,  and  at  the  same 
time,  or  shortly  after,  to  have  seen  this  "  island  off  the  coast,"  insula  quce 
ex  adverso  est,   an   island  just   alongside,    en  face  or  tout  a  cote.       Now 

*  From  a  town  of  that  name  in  the  Landes.  France. 
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does  Prince  Edward  island  answer  to  this  description  ?  In  the  first 
place  it  is  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  and  lies  very  low.  At 
first  sight  it  would  not  have  been  distinguished  at  all  as  an  island.  That 
fact  could  not  be  known  without  sailing  between  it  and  the  mainland, 
through  the  straits  of  Northumberland.  Much  less  can  it  be  made  to 
comply  with  the  Latin  inscription  on  Adams's  map  of  "  an  island  off  the 
shore,"  or  right  alongside.  It  cannot  be  seen  at  all  from  Cape  North.* 
Its  nearest  point,  Cape  East,  is  above  seventy  miles  distant.  Again, 
between  Cape  North  and  Prince  Edward  island  arises  an  immense  prom- 
ontory, forming  part  of  Inverness  and  Victoria  counties  of  Cape  Breton 
island,  a  mountain  over  one  thousand  feet  high.  To  surmount  or  cir- 
cumvent this  difficulty  M.  Beaudouin  is  obliged  to  suppose  that  Cabot 
made  the  land  for  the  first  time  at  Cape  North,  "  a  little  on  the  west  side  " 
ten  pen  vers  Vouest,  but  this  involves  another  difficulty.  To  arrive  at  the 
west  coast  of  this  peninsula  of  Cape  Breton,  coming  as  he  did  from  the 
east,  he  would  be  obliged  to  coast  along  shore  for  a  whole  day  without 
seeing  land,  across  Aspey  bay  and  bay  St.  Lawrence,  to  round  Cape  North 
and  Cape  St.  Lawrence  (with  his  eyes  shut  ?)  and  then  sail  southwestward 
till  he  came  to  Cape  Mabou,  the  nearest  point  to  Prince  Edward.  But 
this  would  require  nearly  another  day,  as  it  is  about  eighty  miles  from 
Cape  North  ;  and  he  would  be  no  better  off,  for  Prince  Edward  island 
would  be  still  nearly  thirty  miles  distant,  and  would  not  be  seen  at  all 
from  the  deck  of  his  vessel,  and,  if  seen  from  the  lofty  summit  of  the 
hills  ashore,  would  only  appear  as  a  dark  blue  outline  of  land  lying  low  on 
the  distant  horizon,  but  not  at  all  as  a  small  island  "  just  alongside." 

The  only  island  near  Cape  North  which  would  verify  the  title  of  "a 
small  island  off  the  shore  "  is  St.  Paul's,  which  Cabot  could  not  have 
avoided  seeing  if  he  came  to  Cape  North,  yet  there  is  no  sign  of  it  on  his 
supposed  map,  and  it  has  never  been  claimed  that  he  saw  it,  which  is 
strong  proof  that  he  never  saw  Cape  North.  How  or  when  the  island  of 
Prince  Edward  came  to  be  named  St.  John,  and  marked  so  conspicuously 
on  this  map,  and  placed  so  far  out  of  its  true  position  in  the  effort  to  make 
it  comply  with  the  Latin  inscription,  is  a  fact  yet  to  be  cleared  up.f 

M.  Beaudouin,  in  refuting  Biddle,  rightly  says  that  Cartier  never  saw 
the  island  of  Prince  Edward,  and,  consequently,  did  not  name  it  St.  John. 

*  I  speak  from  experience,  having  spent  the  greater  part  of  a  day  there  last  year.  There  was 
no  glass  aboard  the  ship  powerful  enough  to  enable  us  to  descry  this  island,  tout  a  c$te,  in  fact  it 
was  far  below  the  horizon. 

f  It  received  its  present  name  after  the  visit  of  Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent  (father  of 
Queen  Victoria),  in  1799. 
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This  is  true  ;  but  I  think  it  completely  demolishes  the  theory  that  Cabot 
saw  Prince  Edward  island  from  Cape  North.  Cartier  was  a  most  observ- 
ant navigator  and  explorer ;  his  descriptions  of  harbors,  islands,  rocks, 
reefs,  etc.,  are  of  the  minutest  and  most  exact  nature.  His  soundings  are 
so  complete  and  correct  that  one  can  trace  his  course  on  any  modern  chart 
by  following  the  description  of  his  voyages.  Yet  what  do  we  find?  In 
the  year  1534  he  spent  three  days,  June  27,  28,  and  29,  exploring  the 
Bird  Rocks,  the  Bryon,  and  the  Magdalen  islands.  These  islands  are 
about  forty-five  miles  distant  from  Prince  Edward  island  ;  in  other  words, 
a  little  more  than  half  the  distance  between  Cape  North  and  the  said 
Prince  Edward  island,  and  yet  he  did  not  see  this  latter  island.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  being  so  low,  it  cannot  be  seen  from  the  Magdalens.  What 
is  more,  Cartier  must  have  passed  much  nearer  to  the  western  end  of 
Prince  Edward  island  on  sailing  from  the  Magdalens  to  the  Miramichi 
river.  He  must  have  been  at  least  within  twenty  miles  of  it.  And  this 
is  also  the  highest  part  of  the  island,  yet  he  did  not  see  it.  The  reason 
is  because  he  passed  it  during  the  night.  He  left  Bryon  or  Magdalen  on 
Monday,  June  29,  and  sailed  west  all  day  and  all  night,  and  on  the 
morning  of  Tuesday,  last  day  of  the  month,  Mardi  dernier  jour  du  dit 
moys,  so  Hail  a  Vest,  he  saw  the  land  at  mouth  of  Miramichi  river. 

Again,  in  1536,  on  his  return  voyage,  he  spent  from  the  2 1st  to  the  26th 
of  May  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bryon  and  Magdalen  islands,  and  thence 
he  sailed  to  Cape  North,  which  he  explored,  together  with  Cape  Lorraine 
(now  Cape  St.  Lawrence)  and  St.  Paul's  island,  which  he  discovered  and 
named,  que  nous  nommasmes  le  Cap  de  Sainct  Paul ;  in  all  this  time,  and 
traversing  back  and  forth  "  he  never  saw  the  island  of  Prince  Edward." 
They  are  the  words  of  the  abbe  himself:  Je  ne  vit  pas  Vile  du  Prince 
Eduard.  Yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  this  was  an  island  "just  along- 
side," tout  a  cote",  seen  by  Cabot  at  the  same  time  that  he  sighted  land. 

Finally,  it  is  certain  that  up  to  Cartier's  time  the  entrance  to  the  gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  by  the  southeast,  between  Cape  Ray,  Newfoundland,  and 
Cape  North,  in  Cape  Breton,  was  unknown.  Cartier  shrewdly  suspected 
its  existence  when  exploring  the  Magdalens  in  1534.  "I  am  greatly  of 
opinion,"  he  says,  "  from  what  I  have  seen,  that  there  is  a  passage  be- 
tween the  Newfound  Land  and  the  land  of  the  Bretons."  Je  presume  mielx 
que  aultrement  a  ce  que  f  ay  veu,  qu  il  luy  aict  aulcun  passaige  entre  la  Terre 
Neuffue  et  la  terre  des  Bretons  /  but  it  was  not  until  he  returned  from  his 
second  voyage,  1536,  that  he  actually  discovered  it  and  passed  out  through 
it.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  this  passage  and  the  whole  gulf 
should  have  be«n  well  known,  as  Abb£  Beaudouin  says,  to  Cabot,  and  yet 
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that  Cartier  should  never  have  heard  of  it,  and  that  it  should  not  appear 
on  some  of  the  maps  prior  to  Cartier's  time.  Any  person  studying  the 
so-called  Cabot  map  of  Clement  Adams  in  connection  with  Cartier's 
voyages  will  see  that  it  is  compiled  chiefly  from  his  description,  the  only 
addition  being  this  island  of  St.  John.  If  Cabot  made  a  map  anything 
like  this  it  must  be  that  he  availed  himself  of  the  knowledge  given  to  the 
world  by  Cartier's  voyage.  M.  Beaudouin  denies  this  and  says  Cabot 
could  not  have  learned  anything  from  Cartier,  whose  voyages  were  first 
published  by  Ramusio  in  Italian  in  1555,  or  eleven  years  after  the  pub- 
lication of  Cabot's  map.  The  argument  has  no  force.  We  have  at  present 
no  original  French  account  of  Cartier's  voyages  ;  Ramusio's  is  only  a 
translation.  The  original  is  now  lost,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was 
not  in  existence  when  Cabot  made  his  map,  and  that  the  contents  of  it 
were  little  known  to  the  learned  men  of  the  time,  such  as  Cabot.  Again, 
M.  Beaudouin  says  Cabot  put  on  his  map  only  such  places  as  he  had 
himself  seen  or  believed  he  had  seen  ;  and  yet  we  find  on  this  map 
places  and  names  undoubtedly  explored  and  named  by  Cartier  for  the 
first  time,  and  places  which,  even  according  to  M.  l'Abbe  himself,  Cabot 
could  not  have  seen,  as,  for  instance,  Brest,  Saguenay,  Stadacona,  Hon- 
gedo,  and  Cape  Thiennot.  In  fact,  the  river  is  given  almost  as  far  up 
as  Hochelaga  or  Montreal.  Now  how  could  Cabot  have  seen  these 
places  when,  even  according  to  M.  Beaudouin's  theory,  he  did  not  pene- 
trate beyond  Bic  or  Trois  Pistoles  ?  One  difficulty  produces  another 
in  this  theory.  We  learn  from  De  Ayala  that  after  sighting  land 
Cabot  coasted  three  hundred  leagues.*  L'Abbe  Beaudouin  shows  it  was 
not  southward  along  the  coast  of  America,  because  Cabot  did  not  take 
that  course  till  the  following  summer  (1498).  He  is  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  say  that  he  entered  the  gulf  and  coasted  around,  going  out  by 
the  straits  of  Belle  Isle.  In  order  to  sail  three  hundred  leagues  be- 
tween Prince  Edward  island  and  Belle  Isle  he  would  have  to  ascend  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  Trois  Pistoles  or  the  river  Saguenay.  Cabot 
was  in  search  of  the  passage  to  Cathay  and  Cipango.  M.  Beaudouin  says 
that,  having  entered  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose, in  ascending  the  river  as  far  as  Bic,  he  concluded  the  passage  was  not 
there,  seeing  the  banks  of  the  river  began  to  approach  each  other. 

I  think  nothing  could  be  more  unnatural  than  to  suppose  any  such 
thing.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  concluded  that  he 
had  for  a  certainty  found  the  long-looked-for  passage,  just  as  Cartier  did 
really  think  some  few  years  after  when  he  found  himself  in  the  same  spot, 
and  as  he  was  told  by  his  guides  :  "  Our  savages  told  us  that  this  was  the 
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way,  and  the  commencement  of  the  great  gulf  of  Hochelaga,  which  goes 
so  far  that  no  man  had  ever  been  to  the  end  of  it  as  far  as  they  had  ever 
heard."  The  river  St.  Lawrence  is  at  least  thirty  miles  wide  at  this  point 
mentioned,  and  if  Cabot  had  gone  there  I  feel  confident  he  would  have 
explored  the  river  as  far  as  Montreal  or  Hochelaga,  as  Cartier  did. 

I  will  mention  one  more  example  of  the  difficulties  caused  by  this  theory, 
and  show  how  they  vanish  in  view  of  the  truth.  M.  Beaudouin  says:  "On 
the  map  of  Sebastian  Cabot  we  find  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence  a  group  of 
islands  called  Ys  S.  Juan  at  about  530.  This  group  corresponds  to  the 
spot  where  we  place  Bic  islands  or  Trois  Pistoles.  Cabot  is  the  only  map- 
maker  who  marks  the  isles  of  St.  John  in  this  place.  There  is,  then,  a 
strong  presumption  that  John  Cabot  ascended  the  river  as  far  as  Bic  or 
thereabouts,  and  gave  his  own  name  to  the  isles  on  the  south  coast,  the 
terminus  or  end  of  his  course."  Thus  far  M.  Beaudouin.  Now  let  us  hear 
what  Jacques  Cartier  says  about  those  same  islands  :  "  On  the  24th  day  of 
the  month  (August,  1535),  we  arrived  at  a  harbor  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  nearly  eighty  leagues  from  the  said  seven  isles,  which  is  behind  three 
flat  islands.  The  harbor  where  we  anchored,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  is  a  harbor  difficult  of  entry,  and  of  very  little  value  as  a  harbor." 
He  is  describing  the  isles  and  harbor  of  Bic  most  accurately.  Now  let 
us  mark  what  follows  :  "  We  named  these  isles  the  islets  of  St.  John, 
Yleaux  de  Sainct  Jelian,  because  we  entered  there  on  the  feast  of  the 
beheading  or  decapitation  of  that  saint  "  (August  29).  This  seems  to 
me  one  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  that  this  pretended  Cabot  map 
was  made  in  pursuance  of  Cartier's  exploration  of  the  gulf,  and  hence 
it  cannot  be  of  any  weight  in  deciding  Cabot's  landing  place. 

As  to  the  two  islands  which  Cabot  saw  to  starboard  (on  his  right  hand) 
on  returning,  and  which  M.  Beaudouin  suggests  may  have  been  Anticosti 
and  Newfoundland,  the  statement  concerning  them  is  so  vague  as  scarcely 
to  need  consideration.  They  are  first  mentioned  in  a  very  passing  way  by 
Pasquaglio.  "  On  his  [Cabot's]  return,"  he  writes,  "  he  saw  two  islands  to 
starboard,  but  he  did  not  land,  time  being  too  precious."  Next,  we  find 
Raimondo  Soncini  magnifying  them  into  "  two  isles  very  large  and  very 
fertile,"  and  speaking  of  them  as  if  they  were  the  sole  object  and  result  of 
the  voyage.  "  After  having  discovered  two  isles,  .  .  .  he  has  returned 
safe."  In  the  supposition  that  Labrador  was  the  landfall,  these  isles  may 
have  been  the  two  Belle  Isles  mentioned  by  Cartier  afterward,  or  the 
Groais  islands  {lies  de  Grots),  or  the  Horse  islands  (St.  Barbes),  or  any  of 
the  isles  on  the  east  coast  of  Newfoundland.  In  case  of  Cape  St.  John 
or   Cape   Bonavista  being  the  landfall,  these  islands   may  have   been   St. 
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Pierre  and  Miquelon,  or  Brunette,  or  the  Rameas,  or  any  others,  but  it  is 
useless  with  the  present  data  to  make  any  suggestion. 

I  think  we  may  now  safely  conclude  that  this  pretended  Cabot  map  is 
an  imposition.  It  is  simply  a  copy  of  Clement  Adams's  map,  on  which  some 
one  inserted  at  Cape  North  the  words,  terra  prima  vista  ;  and  it  has  been 
done,  too,  in  a  very  bungling  manner.  Besides  the  reasons  given  in  my 
Ecclesiastical  History,  p.  52,  I  may  add  that  the  words  appear  in  a  variety 
of  forms.  First  in  Latin,  terra  primum  visa.  Then  tierra  prima  vista, 
which  is  no  language  at  all  ;  then  tierra  primum  vista,  which  is  a  fright- 
ful mixture  of  Spanish,  Latin,  and  Italian. 

M.  Beaudouin  says:  "  John  Cabot  probably  called  the  point  of  landfall 
'  first  seen  '  in  English;  then  Sebastian,  in  making  his  map  of  1544,  trans- 
lated it  into  Spanish;  and,  finally,  Adams,  in  engraving  the  map  in  1549, 
translated  it  into  Latin."  To  me  all  this  supposition  seems  far-fetched, 
unnatural,  and  altogether  unfounded.  We  have  no  account  of  John 
Cabot's  having  called  the  land  "  first  seen,"  and  any  one  who  knows  Eng- 
lish will  at  once  understand  that  such  an  expression  is  a  barbarism  ;  nor 
is  it  likely  John  Cabot,  an  Italian,  would  have  used  such  an  unmusical  and 
ineuphonious  compound.  It  is  far  more  natural  to  suppose  him  to  have 
cried  out  with  joy  in  his  own  dolce  favella,  his  sweet  Italian  :  "  Oh,  Buona 
Vista  !  "  "  happy  sight ! "  And  while  there  is  not  at  the  present  day,  and 
never  has  been,  any  vestige  of  such  a  barbarous  name  as  first  seen  or  prima 
vista,  we  have,  as  early  as  1527,  on  Majollo's  map,  the  beautiful  name 
Buonavista,  which  is  found  on  all  the  earliest  maps,  and  survives  to-day  in 
Newfoundland  as  the  bay,  cape,  and  settlement  of  Bonavista.  If  Cabot 
did  not  give  this  name,  who  did  ?  and  from  whom  did  those  early  cosmog- 
graphers  learn  it  ? 

Again,  M.  Beaudouin  supposes  Cabot  to  have  translated  the  words 
"  first  seen  "  or  "  land  first  seen,"  into  Spanish  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
On  some  copies  of  the  map  I  have  seen  terra  prima  vista ;  on  others, 
tierra  prima  vista.  But  neither  of  these  forms  is  correct  Spanish  or 
Italian.  They  are  an  awkward  and  ungrammatical  attempt  to  translate 
into  Italian  or  Spanish  the  English  phrase  "  land  first  seen." 

In  the  phrase  "  land  first  seen  "  the  word  first  is  used  as  an  adverb,  but 
the  word  prima,  by  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  translated,  is  an  adjective 
only  both  in  Spanish  and  Italian.  Hence  the  form  terra  or  tierra  prima 
vista  is  nonsense.  It  is  equivalent  to  saying  in  English  "  land  first  sight." 
The  true  translation  of  the  English  "land  first  seen"  would  be,  in  Italian, 
terra  primier anient e  vista,  and  in  Spanish  tierra  primer amente  vista. 

I  therefore   reverse  entirely   the  supposition    of   M.   l'Abbe.     I   think 
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that  the  first  indication  of  this  prima  vista  was  the  Latin  inscription  on 
Clement  Adams's  map  of  1549,  in  which  he  says:  "  I  believe  Cabot  called 
the  land  terrain  primiim  visam."  Then  some  person  who  had  a  copy  of 
the  map,  and  reading  the  inscription  about  the  isle  of  St.  John,  took  the 
liberty  of  inserting  the  words  terra  prima  vista  near  Cape  North.  Whoever 
did  this  had,  as  we  have  seen,  but  a  very  poor  knowledge  of  Spanish  or 
Italian.  I  presume  it  to  have  been  a  Frenchman,  from  the  fact  that  he 
translates  another  word  of  the  inscription,  Bacalios,  by  the  well-known 
French  word  Morue.  Some  other  person,  equally  audacious,  marked  on 
the  map  near  the  same  spot  (at  least  on  some  copies  I  have  seen)  an  anchor 
with  the  figure  "  1st  "  in  English,  the  only  English  word  on  the  map.  This 
supposed  Cabot  map  has  on  it,  then,  English,  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  and 
Latin.  And  this  garbled  map,  lately  (1854)  discovered  somewhere  in 
Germany,  is  brought  forward  as  the  authentic  map  of  Cabot. 

In  conclusion  I  still  emphasize  the  proposition  that  Cabot's  first  landr 
fall  was  somewhere  on  the  east  coast  of  Newfoundland,  about  latitude 
490  or  500.  There  exist  at  the  present  day  on  the  east  coast  of  Newfound- 
land a  great  number  of  names  occurring  in  the  exact  order  that  is  given 
on  the  earliest  maps;  as,  for  example,  Labrador,  Fortune,  Cortereal  (Cot- 
terel's  island),  Fuego  (Fogo  island),  Aves,  or  Bird  island  (/sola  degli  ucelli), 
Bonavista,  Bonaventure,  Baccalaos  (Baccalieu),  Bay  of  Conception,  St. 
Francis,  Cape  Spear,  Fermeuse,  Renouse,  Cape  Race  (or  De  Rasso),  St. 
Mary's,  Cape  Pine,  Bay  Despoir  ;  and  after  these,  coming  to  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton,  we  have  St.  Paul's,  Cape  Smoky  (  Fumoso),  Cape  Breton,  etc. 
As  these  names  occur  on  those  early  maps  shortly  after  Cabot's  discovery, 
so  do  they  exist  to-day.  There  is  no  vestige  of  Prima  Vista,  no  suspicion  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  the  island  of  St.  John  (Prince 
Edward  island),  so  that  until  stronger  proof  be  forthcoming  it  would  be 
unreasonable,  on  such  a  doubtful  one  as  this  supposed  map  of  Cabot,  to 
upset  the  traditions  which  have  been  held  unbroken  for  so  many  centuries, 
and  which  are  founded  on  the  most  authentic  records  in  our  possession. 
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THE    SULTAN    AND   THE   CHICAGO    EXHIBITION 

The  great  universal  expositions  have  shown  in  a  marked  degree  the 
marvelous  advances  made  in  civilization  and  progress,  and  have  been  of 
inestimable  value  in  promoting  trade  and  friendly  intercourse  between  the 
various  countries  of  the  world.  Each  successive  one  has  had  the  advan- 
tage of  improved  facilities  of  transportation  through  the  more  general 
extension  of  railways  and  steamships,  which  has  made  it  possible  to  bring 
together  the  nations  in  one  vast  exhibit,  and  not  only  to  display  the  pro- 
ductions and  industries  of  remote  people,  but  to  introduce  the  people 
themselves  with  their  diversified  habits,  manners,  customs,  and  costumes, 
so  that  each  country  may  become  acquainted  with  all  the  other  branches 
of  the  great  human  family. 

The  selection  of  Chicago  for  the  coming  world's  fair  has  been  a  happy 
one.  Its  beautiful  situation  on  a  great  inland  lake  and  in  the  central  part  of 
the  United  States  renders  it  convenient  of  access  for  our  own  citizens,  and 
for  foreign  visitors  as  well,  who  will  have  the  opportunity  of  observing  how 
extensive  and  powerful  this  country  actually  is,  with  its  unmistakable 
signs  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  Chicago  long  since  demonstrated  the 
problem  that  there  was  nothing  too  difficult  for  her  to  undertake.  Her 
existence  has  been  a  marvel  from  the  beginning,  and  her  rapid  growth  has 
furnished  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  chapters  in  modern  history.  A 
well  known  writer  in  1872  remarked  :  "  It  appears  almost  incredible  that 
the  site  of  such  a  city  as  Chicago  is  to-day,  should  forty  years  ago  have 
been  only  a  great,  reedy,  miasmatic  marsh  on  the  shore  of  an  inland  sea, 
and  that  an  even  dozen  of  log-cabins  gave  shelter  to  less  than  a  hundred 
fur-dealers.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since,  tired  of  the  mud  and  marsh  and 
miasma,  she  lifted  herself  to  six  or  eight  feet  of  higher  level.  I  shall  never 
forget  my  sensations  when  I  first  saw  large  hotels  suspended  in  the  air, 
while  new  foundations  were  being  laid  and  new  basements  built.  Now, 
since  bridges  have  not  been  found  adequate  to  the  demand  for  travel  across 
the  river,  highways  have  been  constructed  underneath  ;  and  to  conquer  that 
same  river,  which  was  obstinate  about  discharging  its  filth  into  the  lake, 
the  lake  has  not  only  been  turned  into  the  river,  but  the  whole  emptied 
into  the  gulf  of  Mexico."  A  few  days  later  this  same  author  thus  chron- 
icled the  terrible  destruction  of  Chicago  by  fire:  "Six  miles  of  ruin! 
Longitudinally  seven  or  eight !     The  bridges  gone,  the  elevators  gone,  the 
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churches  gone,  the  newspaper  offices  gone,  the  banks  gone,  the  hotels 
gone,  the  great  wholesale  and  retail  stores  gone,  the  school  buildings  gone, 
miles  of  handsome  dwellings  gone,  the  custom-house  gone,  the  post-office 
gone,  the  city  hall  gone,  the  gas  works  gone,  the  water  works  gone,  and  the 
railroad  stations  gone  !  The  whole  of  the  great  central  depot  might  be 
carried  away  in  a  hand-basket !  " 

The  uprising  of  Chicago  from  her  ashes  was  another  wonder  without 
parallel  in  the  world's  history.  With  their  great  structures  still  smoking, 
their  wealth  buried  in  vaults  beneath  the  ruins,  with  no  assurance  as  to 
what  measure  of  indemnity  could  be  expected  from  insurance  companies, 
the  cool,  undaunted  business  men  of  Chicago  planned  to  rebuild  the  city 
and  re-establish  its  commercial  supremacy.  They  never  paused  to  bewail 
the  loss  of  all  their  costly  buildings.  They  saw  that  Chicago's  river-harbor 
remained,  which  had  been  dredged  and  enlarged  at  enormous  expense, 
that  the  piers  and  breakwaters  of  the  city  were  unharmed  ;  also  her  light- 
houses for  the  security  of  navigation,  her  famous  tunnel  under  Lake  Mich- 
igan competent  to  supply  a  city  of  thrice  her  recent  magnitude  with  pure 
water,  her  expensive  system  of  sewerage,  all  the  grading  of  her  streets, 
the  excavation  of  her  cellars  and  vaults,  her  vast  cattle-yards  and  pork- 
packing  establishments,  and  her  commercial  connections  with  every  quarter 
of  the  earth.  The  story  of  their  complete  success  in  rebuilding  may  be 
read  from  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  beautiful  city  of  Chicago 
to-day. 

Such  a  city  could  naturally  comprehend  the  immensity  of  the  design 
necessary  for  a  world's  Columbian  exposition,  and  her  preparations  have 
been  made  with  care  and  on  a  colossal  scale.  It  is  not  to  be  merely  a  gigan- 
tic bazaar  in  honor  of  the  great  world  discoverer,  wherein  may  be  found  the 
rare  and  curious  wares  of  many  countries,  nor  yet  a  huge  machinery 
hall  for  the  display  of  ingenious  inventions,  nor  simply  a  grand  art  and 
educational  gallery,  although  all  of  these  are  to  be  found  as  details  of  the 
grand  whole  ;  but  the  approaching  exposition  is  to  be  an  arena  into  which 
will  be  brought  the  material  elements  of  the  world-important  problems  of 
the  age.  "  Never  before  were  the  relations  of  men  to  men,  of  nation  to 
nation,  of  creed  to  creed,  of  all  the  infinitely  complex  conditions  of  human 
society,  of  such  instant  and  immediate  importance."  It  is  thought  the 
exposition  will  supply  the  means  of  scientifically  approaching  and  solving 
these  problems.  The  entire  world  is  deeply  interested  in  it  because  of  its 
bearing  upon  such  serious  themes,  and  anxious  for  the  final  results.  And 
it  becomes  doubly  significant  when  we  remember  that  it  is  the  first  really 
international  exposition  ever  held. 
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Many  nations  have  accepted  President  Harrison's  invitation  to  partici- 
pate, France  being  one  of  the  first  to  respond  with  never-failing  courtesy 
and  swift,  intuitive  appreciation  of  the  value  of  such  an  exposition.  The 
list  of  acceptances  at  present  includes  France,  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Spain,  Japan,  China,  Mexico,  Peru,  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  Costa  Rica, 
Colombia,  Cuba,  Guatemala,  Jamaica,  Venezuela,  Santo  Domingo,  Turkey, 
Denmark,  Russia,  Persia,  Egypt,  Morocco,  Brazil,  Nicaragua,  Hayti,  and 
Ecuador,  and  notice  has  been  received  that  they  will  be  handsomely 
represented.  It  is  thought  there  will  be  an  interesting  exhibit  from 
India,  the  country  for  which  Columbus  was  in  search  when  he  stumbled 
upon  this  continent.  The  last  census,  taken  early  this  year,  gives  India  a 
population  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  millions;  and  with  its  many 
nations,  castes,  creeds,  and  languages,  its  hoary  civilization  and  its  strange 
history,  an  exhibit  from  that  mysterious  land  would  prove  a  most  attractive 
feature  of  the  Chicago  fair. 

Special  commissioners  have  quite  recently  been  sent  from  America  to 
Bombay,  for  the  commendable  purpose  of  working  up  as  extensive  a  dis- 
play from  India  as  possible.  The  idea  is  to  interest  the  rajahs  and  other 
influential  people  to  come  over  in  1893  and  participate  in  the  exposition. 
Besides,  it  is  hoped  to  bring  over  persons  representing  different  types, 
creeds,  and  professions,  also  models  of  their  famous  buildings  and  speci- 
mens of  their  handiwork,  with  a  full  line  of  India's  natural  products. 

The  Central  and  South  American  countries  are  also  taking  great 
interest  in  the  exposition,  and  their  exhibits  are  sure  to  form  interesting 
and  picturesque  features  of  the  fair,  as  well  as  being  of  vast  historic 
importance.  Most  of  the  countries  have  already  appointed  commissioners 
to  arrange  for  the  exhibits,  and  have  made  liberal  appropriations  for  the 
erection  of  buildings  and  the  gathering  of  curios  and  other  articles  typical 
of  their  nation.  The  management  will  unquestionably  be  worthy  of  the 
exceptional  occasion. 

To  Americans  who  have  visited  the  Golden  Horn  the  information  that 
his  imperial  majesty  Abdul  Hamid  II.,  sultan  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
has  manifested  a  strong  personal  interest  in  the  coming  Chicago  fair,  will 
be  a  matter  of  sincere  congratulation.  Large  sums  have  been  appropriated 
in  that  country,  and,  according  to  telegrams  which  have  appeared  in  the 
papers,  the  sultan,  who  has  always  shown  a  warm  friendship  for  and  inter- 
est in  America,  has  given  orders  to  send  to  Chicago  a  beautiful  collection 
of  Oriental  industries  and  art,  such  as  never  before  left  Constantinople, 
and  it  is  expected  that  a  prominent  and  desirable  position  will  be  assigned 
for   the    Turkish    exhibit.     How  interesting  it   would   be   if  a   miniature 
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Constantinople  could  be  constructed  for  the  occasion,  with  its  superb 
mosques,  minarets,  and  palaces,  the  tower  at  Galata,  the  ancient  walls,  the 
silvery  Bosphorus,  and  the  shops  kept  by  Moslems,  Greeks,  Syrians,  Arme- 
nians, Tartars,  Circassians,  Arabians,  and  other  races  over  which  Abdul 
Hamid  reigns  ! 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  a  few  facts  regarding  the  sultan  of 
Turkey  that  are  perhaps  not  generally  known.  It  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  see  him  under  specially  favorable  circumstances,  and  I  was 
impressed  with  his  wonderful  keenness  of  perception,  his  dignity  of  car- 
riage, his  thoughtful  bearing,  and  kindly  expressions.  Since  he  ascended 
the  throne,  August  31,  1876,  he  has  displayed  all  the  best  qualities  of  a  great 
and  good  sovereign.  When  he  was  called  upon  to  assume  the  reins  of 
government  it  was  indeed  a  dark  period  of  Turkish  history.  The  treasury 
was  bankrupt  and  emissaries  were  active  in  every  part  of  the  empire  in 
fomenting  discontent  and  rebellion.  He  fortunately  understood  the 
obstacles  before  him,  and  overcame  them  with  such  judgment  and  executive 
ability  as  surprised  Europe  and  dumbfounded  the  czar.  Indeed,  his  astute- 
ness and  thorough  comprehension  of  the  situation  astonished  his  friends 
everywhere  as  well  as  his  enemies.  War  was  declared  by  Russia  in  April, 
1877,  and  the  gallantry  of  the  Turks  in  defending  iheir  country  is  a  matter 
of  history.  On  many  a  hard-fought  battle-field  they  exhibited  marvelous 
bravery.  After  the  congress  of  Berlin  had  finally  arranged  the  eastern 
question,  it  fell  upon  Abdul  Hamid  to  restore  to  his  empire  the  blessings 
of  peace.  In  performing  this  task  he  exercised  those  admirable  qualities 
that  are  now  so  widely  recognized,  and  in  pursuance  of  his  plans  proved 
his  ability  and  showed  great  personal  courage.  He  instituted  many 
reforms,  notably  in  civil  and  military  affairs,  and  did  what  he  could  to 
encourage  and  foster  foreign  commerce  and  internal  trade.  He  intro- 
duced compulsory  education  for  both  males  and  females — the  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  Turkish  women  has  been  remarkable  during  his 
reign.  It  was  evident  that  he  not  only  had  decided  views,  but  the  reso- 
lution to  carry  them  out.  His  is  the  master  mind  in  Turkey,  and  it  is 
well  for  the  Turks  that  it  is  so.  He  has  conscientiously  striven  to  deal 
justly  with  his  faithful  subjects.  The  population  of  Turkey  consists  of  so 
many  races  and  creeds  that  an  absolute  monarchy  is,  evidently,  the  only 
form  of  government  practicable.  The  army  has  been  reorganized,  and  its 
present  efficiency  is  the  result  of  the  sultan's  personal  efforts.  While  at 
Constantinople  I  was  much  struck  with  the  fine  appearance  and  splendid 
physique  of  the  Turkish  army,  which  now  conforms  to  the  German  system, 
the  sultan  having  secured  the  services  of  a  number  of  prominent  officers 
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of  that  nationality.  The  men  are  strong,  sinewy  fellows,  and  under  perfect 
obedience  to  their  superiors.  In  their  dark  blue  uniform  and  fez,  for  all 
except  the  Circassian  cavalry  wear  that  as  their  head  covering,  they  pre- 
sent a  most  attractive  appearance.  May  the  sultan  long  be  spared  to  con- 
tinue the  good  work  of  elevating  and  educating  his  people  ! 

Toward  America  and  Americans  the  sultan's  course  has  always  been 
friendly,  and  he  is.  much  interested  in  the  progress  of  a  nation  whose 
government  is  arranged  so  differently  from  his  own.  The  United  States 
might  be  said  to  be  the  only  genuine  friend  of  Turkey,  for  the  various 
nations  of  Europe  are  more  or  less  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the 
Bulgarian  question,  the  control  of  the  Balkans,  the  road  to  India,  or  the 
balance  of  power.  With  America  all  that  is  wanted  is  to  encourage  com- 
merce and  good  government,  and  the  day,  I  think,  is  not  far  distant  wrhen 
the  stars  and  stripes  will  be  second  to  none  in  importance  on  the  waters  of 
the  Bosphorus.  In  matters  of  trade  there  are  many  things  we  could  supply 
to  the  Turks,  especially  labor-saving  agricultural  machines,  small  stoves, 
anthracite  coal,  domestic  utensils  which  would  greatly  enhance  their  com- 
fort of  living,  light  carriages  such  as  are  produced  only  here,  all  kinds  of 
electrical  appliances,  naphtha  launches,  and  other  important  contrivances. 
We  could  build  their  railroads,  for  the  American  railway  system  is  well 
adapted  to  hot  climates,  and  our  immense  steamboats  would  be  specially 
useful  on  the  Bosphorus.  In  return  there  are  many  beautiful  Turkish 
articles  that  could  decorate  the  thousands  of  new  homes  now  beino-  built 
in  all  directions,  from  Maine  to  California  and  from  Mexico  to  the  Canadian 
frontier.  The  fine  Turkish  exhibit  promised  for  the  Chicago  exposition, 
together  with  the  sultan's  good  will  toward  America  and  his  intense  inter- 
est in  mechanical  inventions,  fully  realizing  their  importance  in  the  devel- 
opment of  his  country,  point  to  the  opening  of  a  new  era  of  commercial 
relations  between  Turkey  and  the  United  States. 

No  individual  in  Turkey  is  better  informed  on  the  events  transpiring 
in  other  lands  than  the  sultan.  Much  of  his  time  is  occupied  in  familiar- 
izing himself  in  regard  to  the  political  aspect  of  affairs,  and  he  does  not 
neglect  reading  and  studying  literature,  art,  and  the  various  social  prob- 
lems. He  is  supplied  with  the  current  news  from  England,  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Germany,  as  well  as  that  of  the  political  intrigues  in  Servia,  Bulgaria, 
and  Roumania,  which  must  be  known  and  understood  by  some  important 
functionary  of  his  government.  Everything  of  consequence  throughout 
Turkey  is  reported  to  him,  that  he  may  be  prepared  to  formulate  his  plans 
and  policy.  In  1867  he  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  visiting  Paris, 
London,  Vienna,  and  other  great  capitals,  and  he  now  constantly  refers  with 
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pleasure  to  the  sights  he  then  saw  and  the  places  he  visited.  As  the  news- 
papers announce  the  coming  of  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  other 
potentates  to  the  Chicago  exhibition,  perhaps  the  sultan  may  be  per- 
suaded to  cross  the  ocean  and  visit  America  in  1893.  How  interesting  it 
would  be  for  him  to  extend  his  travels  through  our  wonderful  country, 
and  what  an  enthusiastic  reception  he  would  receive ! 

The  new  railway  now  being  constructed  to  Jerusalem  will,  by  making 
the  journey  more  rapid  and  comfortable  to  that  sacred  city — sacred  to 
both  Moslem  and  Christian — probably  induce  many  Americans  to  travel 
extensively  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  the  result  will  be  of  value  to 
both  nations.  With  what  feelings  of  awe  does  an  American  first  approach 
the  ancient  cities  and  towns  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  if  the  means  of 
travel  were  more  easy  and  less  fatiguing,  how  many  more  pious  pilgrims 
would  go  to  visit  the  shrines  so  interesting  to  all!  Our  narrow-gauge  and 
bicycle  railways,  inexpensive  and  convenient,  would  be  specially  adapted  as 
a  means  of  reaching  the  various  points  of  interest  in  Palestine  and  Turkey, 
where  it  would  be  impossible  to  build  the  cumbersome  European  railway. 
The  effect  of  bringing  tourists  in  great  numbers  would  be  the  same  as  has 
been  the  case  in  Switzerland.  Fine  hotels  and  good  roads  would  be  con- 
structed, and  enormous  sums  of  money  left  annually  in  the  country  by 
tourists.  Improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  would  result, 
and  the  immense  increase  in  taxable  resources  would  permit  the  sultan  to 
enlarge  the  efficiency  of  his  army  and  navy,  beautify  his  cities,  and  perfect 
systems  of  drainage  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  his  subjects.  All  these 
changes  and  many  more  for  the  benefit  of  Turkey  may  come  indirectly  from 
the  Chicago  exposition.  In  America  the  taste  for  the  superb  products  of  the 
sultan's  looms  and  factories  will  be  stimulated  immensely,  and  rare  embroid- 
eries, beautiful  rugs,  carpets,  perfumes,  antique  arms,  and  bric-a-brac  will 
be  sought  throughout  the  country.  We  could,  with  our  increasing  popu- 
lation, take  an  additional  amount  of  Turkish  products,  such  as  currants, 
raisins,  goat-skins,  etc.,  which  would  bring  great  profits  to  the  farmers  of 
that  country.  In  the  next  congress  a  strong  effort  will  be  made  to  pass 
an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Turkey,  and  with  the  cordial  relations  of  the  sultan  toward  this  country, 
we  may  be  assured  that  this  effort  will  be  duly  reciprocated  on  his  part. 
With  such  a  beginning,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  exposition  at  Chicago, 
in  another  decade  the  commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries  will 
be  on  quite  a  different  footing,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  both. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  note  in  their  order  a  few  of  the  reforms  which 
Abdul  Hamid  has  inaugurated  in  Turkey.     He  rescued  the  finances  of 
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that  country  from  bankruptcy  and  confusion,  and  has  restored  them  to  a 
sound  footing,  putting  a  stop  to  dishonesty  and  peculation  in  a  large 
degree.  He  has  done  all  that  is  possible  to  encourage  liberal  education, 
and  has  been  especially  kind  to  those  foreign  men  of  letters  with  whom  he 
has  come  in  contact.  He  has  taken  great  interest  in  rooting  out  brigand- 
age, and  soon,  undoubtedly,  that  disgraceful  evil  will  be  totally  eradicated. 
He  has  encouraged  the  building  of  railways,  not  only  in  European- 
Turkey,  but  also  in  his  Asiatic  provinces,  and  he  fully  realizes  the  import- 
ance of  this  means  as  a  civilizing  agency.  He  is  not  only  progressive,  but 
by  nature  very  tolerant,  and  wishes  his  Christian  subjects  to  enjoy  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  to  which  they  are  entitled.  With  such  noble  and 
laudable  aims,  it  would  not  astonish  one  to  be  told  that  the  sultan  is 
personally  extremely  kind-hearted  and  liberal,  and  gives  away  large  sums 
to  the  poor  and  suffering  of  all  religions.  In  manner  he  is  affable  and 
agreeable,  looks  you  straight  in  the  face  with  an  honest,  pleasant,  far- 
seeing  countenance,  which  seems  to  read  your  mind  at  a  glance.  As  an 
illustration  of  how  humane  he  is,  I  may  state  the  fact  that  he  has  signed 
but  one  death-warrant  since  his  accession. 

Abdul  Hamid  is  a  serious  man.  He  devotes  his  time  entirely  to  his 
duties  as  a  sovereign,  caring  nothing  for  frivolity  and  pleasure.  In  his 
private  life  he  is  like  any  other  refined  gentleman,  and  understands  in  a 
remarkable  way  the  art  of  making  himself  beloved  by  those  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact.  All  feel  his  influence,  and  are  instinctively  drawn  to 
him.  This  is  not  alone  on  account  of  his  courteous  and  engaging  address, 
but  because  of  the  feeling  that  he  has  all  those  sterling  qualities  that  make 
a  noble  man  and  great  ruler.  In  the  course  of  my  wanderings  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  personally  seeing  and  forming  an  estimate  of  most 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  without  hesitation,  and  with  perfect  trust 
in  the  accuracy  of  my  opinion,  I  can  say  that  no  one  in  my  estimation  is 
deserving  of  higher  honor  for  the  good  works  of  his  life  and  reign  than 
the  sultan  Abdul  Hamid  II. 
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PHILADELPHIA    IN    1778,   THROUGH    FOREIGN    EYES. 

In  the  recently  translated  volume  of  Revolutionary  Letters,  by  William 
L.  Stone,  appears  the  correspondence  of  a  German  officer  in  the  British 
army,  who  gives  his  relatives  in  Europe  snatches  of  description  that  are 
curiously  entertaining  at  this  stage  of  the  Quaker  city's  progress.  He 
says:  "  Up  to  the  present  time  my  experience  here  makes  me  well  con- 
tented. My  landlord  is  an  arch  rebel,  an  apothecary,  and  a  native  of 
Nuremburg.  He  swears  that  I  will  have  to  stay  in  Philadelphia,  and 
demonstrates  to  a  hair's-breadth  that  the  king  is  a  tyrant.  The  city  is 
beautiful,  the  country  agreeable,  and  the  inhabitants  are  good  fellows  for 
your  money. 

We  are  quietly  sitting  here  and  awaiting  events.  Meanwhile  the  lovely 
summer  is  approaching,  which  will  have  the  effect,  perhaps,  of  making  it 
pretty  hot  for  both  armies.  How  will  you  be  pleased  with  the  exquisite 
German  in  the  State  Courier?  Our  beloved  mother  tongue  is  completely 
Anglicized  in  this  colony,  and  will  soon  be  transformed  into  what  may  be 
called  'the  Pennsylvania  language,'  which  will  be  unrecognizable  by  either 
Germans  or  English. 

Philadelphia  is,  in  its  way,  a  very  pretty  city.  Ninety-four  years  ago 
not  a  house  was  to  be  seen,  and  now  there  are  between  two  thousand  five 
hundred  and  three  thousand.  Indeed,  the  fire  insurance  companies  have 
policies  on  1,993.  This  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  place. 
The  rectangular  streets  and  the  sameness  of  the  houses — which  as  a  rule 
are  but  two  stories  high,  though  a  few  are  three  stories — present  a  laugh- 
able appearance.  After  we  had  had  possession  of  the  city  for  four  weeks, 
and  when  the  vessels  arrived  from  New  York,  everything  put  on  such  a 
bustling  air  that,  as  the  inhabitants  said,  one  would  not  have  known  the 
city  in  time  of  peace.     Two  out  of  every  three  houses  contain  shops — not 

shops  like  those  in  Hamburg,  but  similar  to  those  of  G -sche.     A  broad 

stone  placed  at  the  side  (front)  of  the  houses  makes  walking  very  comfort- 
able, and  I  must  acknowledge  that  the  arrangement  of  the  streets  is  better 
than  in  Gottingen.  The  gutters  do  not  empty  directly  upon  the  stones  ; 
consequently  in  rainy  weather,  when  you  need  these  stones  the  most,  you 
are  not  compelled  to  leave  the  sidewalks  and  wade  about  in  the  middle  of 
the  street.  In  the  summer  almost  every  householder  stretches  a  piece  of 
canvas  across  two  upright  poles  placed  on  the  street,  and  thus  you  are 
enabled  to  walk  in  the  shade. 
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The  merchant,  or  rather  the  shopkeeper,  whose  trade  formerly  was 
confined  within  narrow  limits,  is  a  laughable  creature.  He  can  only  be  com- 
pared with  the  librarian  of  a  circulating  library.  For  instance,  should  cer- 
tain wares  be  in  fashion  and  have  a  great  sale  in  England,  he  will  push  them 
in  Philadelphia,  although  he  may  know  nothing  about  them.  Recently, 
while  walking  in  Second  street,  I  ran  across  a  tobacco  dealer  who  had 
painted  on  a  swinging  sign  a  German  and  English  inscription.  The  Eng- 
lish one  reads  as  follows  :  '  Tobacco  sold  here  as  good  as  the  best  imported,' 
while  the  German  one  reads,  '  Tobacco  sold  here  as  good  as  the  best  of 
English.'  Mechanics  and  artisans  are  very  scarce.  The  ablest  mechanics 
are  hatters,  shoemakers,  and  tailors.  Of  artisans,  the  best,  and  I  may  say 
the  only  ones,  are  saddlers  and  goldsmiths.  Workers  in  ivory,  steel,  iron, 
stucco-work,  bone,  embroidery,  silk,  gold  and  silver  ware  are  entirely 
unknown.  All  of  those  articles  are  sent  on  here  by  the  English,  and  in 
fact  whatever  they  choose  to  send  is  welcome. 

In  connection  with  all  of  this  I  may  mention  the  unbearable  self-con- 
ceit of  the  Americans,  and  especially  the  Philadelphians,  who  imagine  that 
no  country  is  more  beautiful,  fortunate,  rich,  or  prosperous  than  their  own  ; 
and  this,  too,  although  it  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  reason  for  this  scarcity 
of  mechanics  and  artisans  is  easily  given.  Wages  are  so  high  that  goods 
cannot  be  sold  at  a  price  sufficiently  remunerative  to  get  back  the  outlay 
of  money  for  work  performed.  A  man,  for  instance,  importing  goods  from 
England  can  therefore  sell  more  cheaply  than  a  merchant  here  manufact- 
uring his  own  goods.  Why  workmen's  wages  are  so  high  can  also  be 
explained.  Journeymen  are  difficult  to  be  obtained  simply  because  they 
can  make  a  more  agreeable  and  easy  living  by  following  agriculture.  If  a 
man  works  three  hours  a  day  at  the  latter  occupation,  he  has  twenty-one 
remaining  in  which  he  can  sleep,  yawn,  breakfast,  promenade,  gossip,  etc. 
He  cannot,  however,  lead  this  blissful  life  in  the  workshop.  You  can  there- 
fore judge  for  yourself  what  the  future  of  American  culture  will  be.  As 
long  as  there  is  enough  land  to  be  had,  the  peasant  will  not  become  an 
artisan." 


NAPOLEON    BONAPARTE    AND    PEACE  WITH    AMERICA 

The  French  revolution  caused  disturbances  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  new  North  American  republic  far  reaching  in  their  conse- 
quences and  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  Like  a  meteor  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
came  to  the  front,  a  young  military  man  who,  having  been  deprived  of 
his  command,  was  so  poor  that  he  could  not  afford  to  have  his  boots 
blacked  or  wear  gloves.  The  directory  sent  for  him  when  it  saw  itself 
imprisoned  in  the  Louvre  by  the  mob,  October  4,  1795,  and  gave  him 
command  of  the  garrison  at  Paris.  The  next  day  he  cleared  the  streets 
with  grapeshot,  pursued  the  rioters  into  their  hiding-places,  disbanded  the 
national  guard,  disarmed  the  populace,  and  ended  the  French  revolution. 
France  and  England  were  then  at  war,  and  our  six-year-old  government 
did  not  wish  to  become  involved.  But  the  directory  proceeded  to  turn 
the  American  ministers  out  of  France,  and  enacted  laws  which  made 
American  commerce  difficult  and  dangerous.  French  naval  officers  were 
encouraged  to  capture  and  sell  American  vessels  and  cargoes,  and  when 
special  envoys  were  sent  by  President  Adams  to  remonstrate  they  were 
informed  both  privately  and  officially  that  negotiations  for  peace  must 
remain  in  abeyance  until  money  was  paid  into  the  French  treasury  by  the 
Americans.  Talleyrand  wanted  $250,000  for  his  private  disposal,  and  the 
directory  must  have  $13,000,000  ;  the  penalty  of  refusal  to  be  war.  "  War 
be  it,  then  !  "  exclaimed  minister  Pinckney.  "  Millions  for  defense,  sir,  but 
not  a  cent  for  tribute." 

Preparations  were  immediately  made  in  the  United  States  for  war  with 
France.  An  army  was  organized  with  Washington  at  its  head,  the  navy 
was  strengthened,  and  the  treaties  formerly  existing  with  France  were 
abolished.  In  the  midst  of  these  confusions,  news  which  attracted  very 
slight  attention  reached  America  that  General  Bonaparte  had  married 
Josephine,  the  widow  of  General  Beauharnais,  who  had  been  guillotined 
in  the  Reign  of  Terror.  It  was  reported  that  this  youth  who  had  so 
suddenly  distinguished  himself  in  military  leadership  was  only  twenty-six 
years  old  and  his  bride  thirty-three.  Their  nuptials  were  celebrated  on 
the  9th  of  March,  1796.  But  in  the  exciting  events  of  the  next  two  or 
three  years  weightier  subjects  than  a  French  wedding  occupied  the  Amer- 
ican mind.  France  was  at  war  with  nearly  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  even 
invading  Egypt,  and  the  campaigns  of  Bonaparte  were  the  most  brilliant 
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the  world  ever  saw.  How  helpful  the  rich  and  accomplished  Josephine 
was  to  her  ambitious  husband,  in  playing  his  double  part  as  a  revolutionary 
leader  and  as  a  conservative,  was  learned  at  a  later  date.  Bonaparte  stated 
it  truly  when  he  said:  "  My  marriage  brought  me  into  relations  with  a 
party  which  I  required  for  my  plan  of  fusion,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
important  principles  of  my  administration,  and  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic. Had  it  not  been  for  my  wife  I  should  not  have  had  any  easy  means 
of  approaching  it." 

Presently  Bonaparte  overturned  the  directory  and  established  a  new 
order  of  government  for  France.  On  the  13th  of  December,  1799,  he  was 
declared  first  consul,  with  the  whole  administration,  civil  and  military,  in 
his  hands,  and  with  the  power  of  appointing  all  public  officers  and  propos- 
ing all  public  measures.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  offer  fair  terms  ot 
peace  to  the  United  States,  and  then  to  lend  his  aid  in  adjusting  the  com- 
plicated affairs  between  the  two  nations,  so  that  his  offer  could  be  accepted 
by  our  government. 

The  most  significant  incident  in  the  whole  history  of  Bonaparte  was 
his  formal  entry  into  the  Tuileries,  where  Josephine  subsequently  presided 
over  a  gay,  elegant,  and  exceedingly  extravagant  court.  This  occurred  on 
the  19th  of  February,  1800.  "On  that  morning,"  says  Imbert  de  Saint- 
Amand,  "  when  Bonaparte  woke  up  in  the  Luxembourg,  he  said  to  his 
secretary,  '  Well,  Bourrienne,  here's  the  day  when  we  are  going  to  sleep 
at  the  Tuileries.  You  are  very  lucky,  for  you  have  not  got  to  make  a 
show  of  yourself  ;  you  will  go  your  own  way.  As  for  me,  I  have  got  to 
go  in  the  procession.  It's  a  great  bore,  but  we  must  make  a  show  and 
impress  the  people.  The  directory  was  too  simple,  and  so  was  not  re- 
spected. Simplicity  is  all  very  well  in  the  army  ;  but  in  a  large  city,  in  a 
palace,  the  head  of  the  government  must  attract  all  eyes  in  every  possible 
way.'  Bonaparte's  removal  to  this  palace  was  to  show  himself  as  master; 
for  there  is  a  certain  relation  between  men  and  public  buildings.  Bona- 
parte knew  from  his  instinct  of  power  what  an  influence  a  name  has  on  the 
imagination  of  the  masses.  Does  not  the  man  who  installs  himself  in  the 
abode  of  kings  substitute  himself  for  them?  From  the  moment  when 
the  first  consul  occupies  a  palace,  he  will  necessarily  have  a  court  and 
courtiers.  Etiquette  will  grow  up  of  itself.  The  friends  of  childhood  and 
his  college  comrades  will  not  dare  to  be  too  intimate  with  the  head  of 
the  state.  Republican  simplicity  will  disappear  before  the  monarchical 
spirit.  The  people  who  are  accustomed  to  live  on  the  favors  of  princes 
will  be  attracted  to  the  Tuileries,  as  if  Bonaparte  was  a  Bourbon.  ' 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  all  Paris  was  astir;  every  one  wanted  to 
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see  the  procession  from  the  Luxembourg  to  the  Tuileries.  The  impressive 
part  was  the  fineness  of  the  troops — three  thousand  picked  soldiers,  all 
veterans.  The  dense  crowd  shouted  wildly  :  '  Long  live  the  first  consul ! 
long  live  Bonaparte!'  Everywhere  on  the  way  people  were  saying: 
'Hew  young  he  is!  What  a  fine  head!  What  a  fine  face!  The  emperor 
of  Germany  gave  him  those  white  horses,  and  he  gave  him  his  sabre,  too. 
Do  you  see  Josephine?     She  has  brought  him  good  luck.' 

Patriotic  joy  shone  on  every  countenance.  The  people — the  workmen, 
the  poorer  classes — were  contented.  All  the  social  classes,  indeed,  were 
united  in  one  common  thought.  Windows  were  bought  at  high  prices  from 
which  to  view  this  spectacle,  this  review  which  would  become  a  matter  of 
history.  Napoleon  was  not  sincere  when  he  told  Bourrienne  in  the  morn- 
ing that  he  did  not  care  for  all  this  pomp  and  show.  His  entrance  into 
the  Tuileries  would  be  one  of  the  finest  days  of  his  life,  full  as  it  was  of 
triumphs.  There  was  a  keen  joy  in  hearing  the  shouts  of  the  populace 
mingling  with  those  of  the  troops,  and  real  intoxication  of  military  display 
in  the  blare  of  the  trumpets  and  the  roar  of  the  drums.  Starting  from 
nothing  to  be  everything — what  a  dream  !  And  to  get  to  the  topmost 
pinnacle  at  thirty  years  of  age — what  a  wonder  it  is ! 

The  consular  guard  formed  a  line  on  both  sides  of  the  entrance  into 
the  Tuileries.  There  was  a  certain  contrast  between  this  imitation  of  roy- 
alty and  the  inscription  which  still  stood  there  on  the  guard-house  to  the 
right  of  the  middle  grating:  '  August  10,  1792,  royalty  was  abolished  in 
France  never  to  reappear.'  As  they  looked  at  this  inscription,  many  of 
the  soldiers  broke  out  into  denunciations  of  royalty,  with  no  notion  that 
at  this  moment  they  were  bringing  it  back.  Bonaparte  installed  himself 
in  the  chamber  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  sunlike  king;  Josephine  had  the  room 
of  Marie  Antoinette.  Who,  a  few  years  earlier,  could  have  foreseen  so 
strange  a  thing?  The  next  morning,  on  entering  Bonaparte's  room, 
Bourrienne  said  to  him  :  'Well,  general,  here  you  are  at  last,  without  diffi- 
culty, with  the  applause  of  the  people.  Do  you  remember  what  you  said 
to  me  two  years  ago  in  the  rue  St.  Anne,  "  1 could  make  myself  king,  but  ifs 
not  yet  time"  ?  '  '  Yes,  that  is  true  ;  but  do  you  know  we  have  done  a  good 
many  things  since  then  ?  On  the  whole,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  ;  yester- 
day went  off  very  well.  Do  you  think  all  those  people  who  came  to  toady 
me  are  sincere?  Of  course  not  ;  but  the  joy  of  the  people  was  genuine. 
The  people  are  right.  And  then,  you  can  consult  the  real  thermometer  of 
public  opinion.  Look  at  the  stocks.  So  I  can  let  the  Jacobins  grumble; 
but  they  mustn't  grumble  too  loud.'  Then  the  first  consul  dressed  and 
went  to  stroll  in  the  gallery  of  Diana.     He  passed  through  the  halls,  which 
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were  full  of  memories  of  the  youth  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  the  childhood  of 
Louis  XV.,  of  the  agonies  of  the  martyred  king  and  queen,  of  the  bloody 
rule  of  Robespierre.  He  passed  the  room  where  the  terrible  committee 
of  public  safety  used  to  sit,  and  the  one  where  the  rioters  put  the  red  cap 
on  the  head  of  Louis  XVI.,  and,  deeply  impressed,  said  to  Bourrienne  : 
'  Getting  into  the  Tuileries  isn't  everything  ;  the  thing  is  to  stay  here. 
Who  is  there  who  hasn't  lived  in  the  palace  ?  Thieves  and  members  of 
the  National  Convention.  Do  you  see?  There's  your  brother's  house. 
It  was  from  there  I  saw  them  besiege  the  Tuileries  and  carry  the  good 
Louis  XVI.  away.  But  don't  be  uneasy.  Let  them  try  it.'  The  same 
day  Bonaparte  had  the  liberty  trees,  which  had  been  planted  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  Tuileries,  cut  down.  Liberty  was  itself  disappearing, 
and  nothing  really  takes  its  place,  not  even  glory." 

It  is  possible  to  see  a  sort  of  monarchical  advance  from  the  beginning 
of  the  consulate  to  the  establishment  of  the  empire.  Every  day  there  was 
a  step  backward  in  habits,  fashions,  and  institutions.  The  Tuileries  grew 
more  and  more  like  a  royal  palace.  The  republican  phraseology  disap- 
peared by  official  order;  the  new  calendar  was  never  formally  abolished, 
but  the  old  one  gradually  reappeared.  The  theatres  resumed  their  former 
appearance.  There  was  a  return  to  1788.  Dinners,  balls,  festivals  of 
every  sort,  supported  the  shopkeepers  of  Paris.  Bonaparte  was  more  and 
more  convinced  that,  in  spite  of  the  revolution,  the  French  had  always 
remained  unchanged  ;  that  they  liked  luxury,  titles,  show,  fine  equipages, 
rich  liveries,  decorations,  and  all  the  trinkets  which  pamper  and  tease 
human  vanity. 

For  the  next  two  years  France  was  undisturbed  by  wars,  many  benefi- 
cent measures  were  inaugurated,  and  the  government  was  administered 
with  vigor,  honesty,  and  order.  The  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and 
the  United  States  was  signed  on  the  30th  of  September,  1800.  It  was  rati- 
fied by  President  Adams  on  the  18th  of  the  following  February,  1801,  and 
by  Bonaparte  July  31,  1801.  The  signature  of  the  latter  is  one  of  the  inter- 
esting features  of  the  autographic  collection  preserved  in  the  state  depart- 
ment at  Washington. 
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It  has  been  declared  that  nothing  can  be  pointed  out  in  all  the  English 
language  that  furnishes  more  agreeable  food  for  thinking  than  the  say- 
ings of  Dr.  Johnson.  He  was  in  many  senses  pronounced  the  greatest 
Englishman  of  the  eighteenth  century :  the  deepest  thinker,  the  most 
brilliant  and  powerful  writer,  and  the  most  noted  conversationalist  in  an 
age  when  conversation  was  an  art.  It  has  been  said  that  Rasselas  and 
the  Rambler  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  English  language  ;  that  the  letters 
and  the  talks  of  Dr.  Johnson  discovered  new  possibilities  for  the  human 
intellect.  Fortunately,  little  that  ever  was  written,  said,  or  done  by  this 
intellectual  giant  was  forgotten  or  neglected  to  be  set  down  as  in  a  book. 
Even  his  frailties  and  his  foibles,  of  which  he  had  his  human  share,  were 
carefully  noted  and  printed.  Few  acts  or  words  of  his  ever  escaped  the 
public  eye. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was  the  literary  dictator  of  London  for  thirty 
years.  There  was  nobody  to  compete  with  him  ;  there  was  nobody  to  be 
compared  to  him;  "there  was,"  declared  an  eminent  man  of  his  time, 
'■  nobody  even  to  put  you  in  mind  of  him."  So  much  is  this  the  feeling 
at  the  present  age,  still  so  much  is  the  record  of  his  life  valued,  that  critics 
no  longer  ridicule  for  his  minuteness  and  complaisance  the  biographer  of 
Samuel  Johnson.  Boswell,  it  is  long  since  concluded,  was  himself  an 
extraordinary  man.  He  was  of  good  birth,  a  man  of  the  world,  a  wit 
among  wits,  and  of  infinite  accomplishments.  His  apparent  sycophancy 
is  relieved  not  only  by  his  ardent  appreciation  of  the  greatness  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  but  by  the  affectionate  devotion  with  which  his  virtues  and 
friendship  inspired  him.  His  book  has  about  it  the  air  of  authority;  for 
much  of  it  was  approved  by  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  and  parts  of  it  were,  to 
use  his  own  words,  "  an  exact  picture  of  his  life."  It  has  been  asserted  of 
this  book  that  "  it  is  the  richest  dictionary  of  wit  and  wisdom  any  language 
can  boast."  Voltaire  declared  that  "  no  man  that  ever  lived  deserved  a 
quarto  to  himself."  Boswell,  notwithstanding  Voltaire,  gave  Johnson  half 
a  dozen  quartos,  and  other  writers  have  given  him  about  as  many  more. 
There  are  many  quarries  where  one  may  dig  out  Johnson  gold-dust. 

There  was  the  elegant  Mrs.  Thrale,  for  instance,  Johnson's  fast  friend 
of  many  years — a  woman  of  wit,  of  fascinating  manners,  and,  withal,  one 
of  the  richest  women  in  London.     For  twenty  years  Mrs.  Thrale's  house, 
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with  all  its  elegant  hospitality,  was  Johnson's  home,  and  the  "  conversa- 
tions "  at  the  Thrale  table,  with  the  hundreds  of  letters  to  the  Thrale 
family,  are  reckoned  among  the  literary  treasures  of  the  English  language. 
Mrs.  Thrale  was  beautiful,  vivacious,  and  intellectual,  and  she  was  not 
afraid  to  talk  to  the  great  lion,  roar  hovve'er  he  might.  That  he  did  roar 
at  times  to  the  dismay  of  opponents,  when  he  happened  to  have  the 
humor  of  opposition  on  him,  is  perfectly  authenticated.  In  fact,  he  was 
decidedly  fond  of  controversy;  first,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  but  also  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  when,  as  the  gems  of  persuasion  and  eloquence  fell 
in  a  stream  from  his  lips,  his  huge  body  would  roll  from  side  to  side  like 
a  ship  in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  His  mighty  voice  and  the  very  "  tem- 
pestuousness  "  of  his  manner  aided  many  a  time  to  carry  the  day.  Other 
intimate  friends  besides  Boswell  who  have  left  records  of  his  life  were, 
Garrick  the  actor,  Goldsmith  the  writer,  Burke  the  statesman,  Reynolds 
the  painter,  Langton,  Miss  Seward,  and  Lady  Knight — each,  with  strong 
memory  and  ready  pen,  jotting  down  the  "  good  things"  uttered  by  the 
"  good  dear  man,"  as  those  who  loved  him  called  him,  spite  of  his  stormy 
ways.  Everybody  listened  when  Johnson  talked,  for  his  thoughts  were 
on  a  grand  scale.  Even  trifles  became  important  when  discussed  by  him, 
and  his  commonest  conversation  was  declared  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to 
be  worthy  of  universal  attention. 

The  conversational  methods  of  such  a  man  are  worthy  of  study.  Cer- 
tain requisites,  said  he,  are  to  be  remembered  in  conversation  :  "  Know- 
ledge, command  of  words,  imagination,  presence  of  mind,  and  a  resolution 
not  to  be  overcome  by  failures."  These  requisites  he  possessed  himself 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  A  first  rule  of  his  was  "  to  always  talk  as  well  as 
he  could,  no  matter  what  the  company,"  and,  in  his  own  words,  "  to  do 
this  until  that  which  was  an  effort  at  first  became  familiar  and  easy.  I 
love  to  see  conversation  without  an  effort,"  he  would  say.  He  liked  good 
talkers.  Who  does  not?  "Good  talkers,  "  he  declared,  "  are  welcome 
everywhere,  and  noticed.  Good  talking  is  the  sign  of  an  extraordinary 
man.  You  can  learn  a  man's  abilities  in  close  conversation."  How- 
ever small  the  circle,  or  illiterate,  Johnson  always  talked  as  if  what  he  said 
would  be  written  down.  "  You  gain  respect,"  he  once  maintained,  "  by 
talking  above  rather  than  below  your  listeners."  Of  speeches  in  public  he 
had  a  poor  opinion.  "  Public  speaking"  he  once  asserted  to  be  "  merely 
a  knack."  It  was  a  saying  of  his  that  "  the  happiest  conversation  is  that 
of  which  nothing  is  distinctly  remembered  but  a  general  effect  of  pleasing 
impressions."  His  own  conversations,  however,  were  all  remembered,  and 
all  put  down — the  good  with  the   bad,  the  idle  with  the  important — and 
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the  light  of  the  public  gaze  was  turned  on  him  as  on  no  other  man 
before  or  since. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  a  great  "  club  "  man,  and  much  of  his  wonderful  talk- 
ing was  at  the  "  Ivy  Lane  Club"  in  London,  of  which  he  was  the  founder 
and  the  bright  particular  star  for  nearly  forty  years.  He  was  also,  later 
in  life,  a  great  figure  in  the  London  "  Literary  Club,"  founded  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Johnson  talked  his  best,  and  pos- 
sibly finer  conversation  never  was  recorded  than  the  weekly  combats  of 
the  literary  gladiators  of  London  in  the  years  just  preceding  the  American 
Revolution,  when  Dr.  Johnson  was  at  his  best.  The  Ivy  Club  met  in 
Paternoster  row,  at  a  little  coffee-house  where  there  was  always  inexpen- 
sive nourishment  and  fine  talking. 

Dr.  Johnson,  besides  being  a  club-man,  was  a  great  diner-out.  He  was 
always  taking  dinner  somewhere,  meeting  intellectual  and  celebrated 
people.  The  detailed  reports  of  hundreds  of  these  occasions  show  that 
they  were  in  fact  feasts  of  reason  at  which  Johnson  was  never  silent.  Like 
McGregor,  where  Johnson  sat  there  was  the  head  of  the  table.  No 
wonder,  for  he  was  the  colloquial  dictatonin  the  metropolis  for  half  a  life- 
time, and  that,  too,  with  such  geniuses  shining  about  him  as  Hume  and 
Burke,  Gibbon  and  Goldsmith,  Garrick  and  Blair,  Pope  and  Sheridan, 
Chesterfield  and  Reynolds.  What  an  assemblage  of  gifted  men !  His 
opinions  on  every  conceivable  subject  had  the  authority  of  a  master. 
And  his  dictum  could  fairly  make  or  mar  the  reputation  of  any  ordinary 
writer  in  England^  "  If  Johnson  is  pleased  with  me,"  said  the  poet  Cow- 
per,  "  I  shall  have  on  my  side  one  of  the  best  trumpeters  in  the  kingdom. 
Let  him  speak  favorably  of  me,  and  my  success  will  be  secured." 

"  He  is  a  tremendous  companion,"  said  Garrick,  after  meeting  the 
literary  giant  at  a  friend's  dinner-table.  Perhaps  he  had  seen  him  in  one 
of  his  boisterous  arguments,  for  all,  Garrick  included,  discovered  that  the 
great  man  was  often  in  the  humor  of  loud  opposition.  Conversation  was 
forever  a  contest  to  his  mind — a  battle  of  intellects.  It  has  been  said  of 
him  that  his  argumentative  sword  was  always  drawn.  The  source  of  his 
power  was  inexhaustible.  As  he  said  of  Burke,  so  was  it  of  himself : 
"  His  stream  of  mind  was  perpetual."  Johnson's  immense  powers  of 
thought,  his  majestic  voice,  his  remarkable  gesticulations,  and  his  instant 
repartee,  made  him  simply  overwhelming.  In  great  companies  most 
people  simply  stared  at  him  and  listened.  It  was  a  bold  man  who  ven- 
tured to  contradict  an  assertion  of  his  once  squarely  pronounced.  John- 
son was  always  ready  to  praise  the  genius  of  other  men,  and  he  was 
tremendously  susceptible  to  praise  himself.     He  bore  up  bravely  under 
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oceans  of  it   from   Boswell,  and  the  more  important  praise  of  Pope  was 
a  life  satisfaction  to  him. 

The  compliment  and  the  praise  of  a  handsome  woman  possibly  went 
farther  with  him  than  the  praise  of  the  ablest  critic.  His  affected  forget- 
fulness  of  a  fine  compliment  once  paid  him  by  a  young  lady  of  wit  and 
quality  at  the  table  of  Sir  Alexander  Dick  is  amusing  in  the  extreme. 
"Tell  me,  Boswell,"  he  often  called  out,  "  what  was  it  that  young  lady  of 
quality  said  of  me  at  Sir  Alexander  Dick's?"  He  cared  for  the  critics 
none  at  all — their  praise  or  their  blame.  He  knew  his  own  powers,  and 
time,  that  has  buried  them  all  out  of  sight  together  with  so  many  of  his 
contemporaries,  has  left  his  name  a  monument  to  the  ages.  He  was  a 
man,  not  of  strong  feelings  only,  but  of  strong  language.  If  he  hated  a 
thing  he  said  so.  Hume  and  the  rest  of  the  disbelievers  must  have  felt 
that.  "  The  character  of  an  infidel,"  said  Johnson,  "  I  consider  as  more 
detestable  than  that  of  a  man  notoriously  guilty  of  an  atrocious  crime." 
And  again  :  "An  infidel  would  be  guilty  of  any  crime  if  inclined  to  do  it." 
He  hated  Sabbath-breakers  too,  and  one  of  his  dying  requests  to  the 
painter  Reynolds  was  that  he  would  never  paint  on  a  Sunday,  but  read 
his  Bible  instead.  Sternly  religious  as  his  life  was,  upright  and  virtuous 
day  by  day,  it  is  singular  that  his  great,  calm  mind  had  an  awful  horror  of 
death.  "  I  never  had  a  moment,"  he  once  said,  "  in  which  death  was  not 
terrible  to  me."  Good  deeds  he  felt  could  make  no  man  easy  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  destroyer.  "  The  better  a  man  is,"  he  would  say,  "  the  more 
afraid  is  he  of  death,  because  he  has  a  clearer  view  of  infinite  purity." 
Yet  it  was  not  the  fear  of  ultimate  extinction  that  terrified  him  with 
death.  He  was  sure  of  a  hereafter.  "  Let  us  live  right,"  he  would  say, 
"  let  us  live  right,  let  us  pass  life  well,  whatever  it  be,  for  there  is  surely 
something  beyond  it."  Then  again  he  would  say:  "Death  is  natural, 
after  all.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  fortify  ourselves  for  the  approach 
of  death.  It  is  natural.  The  act  of  dying  is  not  of  importance,  it  lasts 
so  short  a  time;  a  man  knows  it  must  be  so,  and  submits.  It  will  do 
him  no  good  to  whine  ;  besides,  it  matters  not  how  a  man  dies,  but  how  he 
lives.  The  distance  between  the  grave  and  the  remotest  part  of  human 
longevity  is  but  a  very  little;  and  of  that  little  no  path  is  certain. 
Every  man  is  to  take  existence  on  the  terms  on  which  it  is  given  him." 
He  continually  taught,  however,  that  the  very  most  and  best  should  be 
gotten  out  of  life  while  it  lasts.  He  taught  that  while  one  should  live 
right  in  view  of  a  future,  "  a  constant  dwelling  on  the  hereafter  is  not  to 
be  allowed.  One  must  not  disqualify  himself  for  the  duties  of  this  life 
by  perpetual    aspirations   after    the    next.      Life    admits    of    no    delays. 
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When  pleasure  can  be  had  it  is  fit  to  catch  it.  Every  hour  takes  away 
part  of  the  things  that  please  us,  and  perhaps  part  of  our  disposition  to  be 
pleased." 

"  Let  us  keep  our  friends,"  he  would  say,  "  especially  old  friends." 
"We  must  not  imagine  that  friends  obtained  by  merit,  or  usefulness,  are 
able  to  supply  the  place  of  old  acquaintance  with  whom  the  days  of  youth 
may  be  retraced.  A  friend  may  be  often  found  and  lost,  but  an  old 
friend  never  can  be  found,  and  nature  has  provided  that  he  cannot  easily 
be  lost." 

Contentment  with  the  world  as  we  find  it  was  a  study  with  Johnson. 
"  If  what  happens  does  not  make  us  richer,  we  must  bid  it  welcome  if 
it  makes  us  wiser.  We  must  make  the  best  of  our  lot.  If  all  is  not 
well,  compare  yourself,  not  with  the  few'that  are  above  you,  but  with  the 
multitudes  which  are  below  you.  Try  and  not  grumble  at  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age;  it  is  culpable  to  murmur  at  the  established  order  of  creation, 
as  it  is  vain  to  oppose  it.  He  that  lives  must  grow  old,  and  he  that 
would  rather  grow  old  than  die,  has  God  to  thank  for  the  infirmities  of  old 
age."  Riches  were  to  his  mind  seldom  a  source  of  happiness.  A  friend 
once  dilated  at  length  on  the  beautiful  parks,  the  great  mansion,  the 
picturesque  surroundings,  the  abundant  wealth  possessed  by  a  neighbor, 
and  remarked  on  the  possible  happiness  of  his  position.  "  Sir,"  said 
Johnson,  "  all  this  excludes  but  one  evil,  poverty."  "However,  try  and 
not  be  poor,"  he  said  at  another  time.  "  Whatever  you  have — spend  less. 
Poverty  is  a  great  enemy  to  human  happiness;  it  certainly  destroys  lib- 
erty, and  it  makes  some  virtues  impracticable.  What  can  a  poor  man  do?  " 
was  his  question.  "  What  evil  can  he  prevent?  It  is  evident  that  he 
cannot  help  the  needy,  he  has  nothing  to  spare.  Perhaps  his  advice  or 
admonition  may  be  useful?  His  poverty  will  destroy  his  influence;  many 
more  can  find  that  he  is  poor  than  that  he  is  wise  ;  and  few  will  reverence 
the  understanding  that  is  of  so  little  advantage  to  its  owner." 

Like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Dr.  Johnson  always  taught  the  value  of  trying 
to  be  good.  "  It  is  so  easy  to  be  good  if  one  really  wants  to,"  he  would 
say.  "  Life  is  a  pill  which  none  of  us  can  swallow  without  gilding."  John- 
son was  always  gilding  life's  pill  for  others.  He  did  a  thousand  noble 
things  for  the  love  of  doing,  and  he  gave  away  nearly  all  he  ever  had,  so 
that  his  teaching  was  not  confined  to  mere  words.  His  philosophy  was 
not  a  Sunday  garment,  but  a  thing  for  every-day.use.  %l  Getting  money," 
he  wrote,  "  is  not  all  a  man's  business  ;  to  cultivate  kindness  is  a  valuable 
part  of  the  business  of  life.  We  are  always  wanting  something.  Life  at 
the  best  is  never  satisfactory.      It  is  simply  a  progress  from  want  to  want." 
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Rude  and  boisterous  and  contradictory  as  he  was,  he  had  the  biggest 
heart  in  England.  Talent  had  lasting  support  from  him,  and  aspiring 
youth,  encouragement.  He  believed  in  helping  young  men.  "Such  small 
things  do  it  at  times,"  he  would  say.  "Why,  you  have  heard  of  the  man 
who  asked  no  other  favor  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  than  that  he  would  sim- 
ply bow  to  him  at  his  levee."  Johnson's  own  favors  to  young  men  of  his 
day,  and  to  old  men  too,  went  farther  than  bowing. 

Though  his  great  nature  seemed  arrogant  at  times,  no  man  understood 
better  the  uses  of  true  gentility.  "  The  difference,"  said  he,  "  between  a 
well-bred  and  an  ill-bred  man  is  this:  one  immediately  attracts  your  liking, 
the  other  your  aversion.  No  man  can  say  '  I'll  be  genteel.'  Elegant  man- 
ners and  easiness  of  behavior  are  acquired  gradually  and  imperceptibly. 
There  are  ten  genteel  women  for  one  genteel  man,  because  they  are  more 
restrained."  To  be  introduced  to  Dr.  Johnson  as  a  man  of  "  gentle  man- 
ners "  was  sufficient  to  insure  his  favorable  reception.  "  Every  man  of 
education,"  he  once  asserted,  "  would  rather  be  called  a  rascal  than 
accused  of  deficiency  in  the  graces."  Speaking  of  graces  reminds  one  of 
that  remarkable  exponent  of  good  manners,  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  what  Dr. 
Johnson  thought  of  him.  "  He  is  a  statesman,  and  a  wit,"  said  Johnson, 
"  who  has  been  much  about  the  world.  His  Letters  with  the  immorality 
taken  out,  would  make  a  pretty  book.  Chesterfield  is  the  proudest  man 
this  day  existing.  As  to  his  Letters,  they  teach  the  morals  of,  and  the 
manners  of,  a  dancing  master."  Later,  Johnson  characterized  Chester- 
field's witty  sayings  as  only  puns.  "This  man,  I  thought  had  been  a  lord 
among  wits,  but  I  find  he  is  only  a  wit  among  lords."  Again  the  great 
sage  said,  when  he  was  possibly  out  of  temper  a  little  himself,  "  Chester- 
field is  dignified,  but  he  is  insolent."  Of  the  celebrated  Macpherson,  who 
wrote  Ossian,  Dr.  Johnson  could  scarcely  say  anything  bad  enough  to  show 
all  his  feelings.  When  asked  if  he  thought  any  man  living  could  have 
written  such  a  book  as  Ossian,  he  answered,  "  Yes,  sir,  many  men,  many 
women,  and  many  children.  I  look  upon  parts  of  that  book,"  he  went  on, 
"  to  be  as  gross  an  imposition  as  ever  the  world  was  troubled  with."  It 
was  remarked  that  it  was  written  in  six  books.  "  Yes,  sir,"  cried  Johnson, 
"  and  ascribed  to  a  time  when  the  Highlanders  knew  nothing  of  books, 
and  nothing  of  six"  Johnson  had  studied  the  Ossian  dispute  at  its  orig- 
inal sources,  and  believed  every  line  of  the  book  a  humbug.  He  at  all 
times,  however,  had  little  praise  for  Scotch  learning.  "  Knowledge,"  said 
he,  "  is  divided  among  the  Scots  like  bread  in  a  besieged  town  :  to  every 
man  a  mouthful,  to  no  man  a  bellyful." 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Garrick  were  club  friends,  and  though  he  said  a  few 
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very  fine  things  in  Garrick's  praise,  he  said  many  more  sharp  things  to  his 
prejudice,  and  still  more  to  the  prejudice  of  his  profession.  He  was  him- 
self much  about  theatres  at  one  period  of  his  life,  but  his  experiences,  and 
observation  of  the  green-room,  turned  him  bitterly  against  the  whole  busi- 
ness. "  These  players,  sir,"  said  he  to  Garrick,  "  have  got  a  kind  of  rant 
with  which  they  run  on,  without  any  regard  either  to  accent  or  emphasis. 
The  action  of  all  players  in  tragedy,"  he  continued,  "  is  bad.  It  should  be 
a  main  study  to  repress  those  signs  of  emotion  and  passion  as  they  are 
called.  Sir,  I  look  on  all  these  players  as  no  better  than  creatures  set  upon 
tables  and  joint  stools  to  make  faces  and  produce  laughter  like  dancing 
dogs."  Another  time  he  maintained  "  that  Garrick  could  represent  all 
modes  of  life  but  that  of  an  easy,  fine-bred  gentleman."  His  criticisms, 
however,  of  men  and  things  were  never  malicious.  He  believed  that 
"  criticism  and  opposition  to  public  men,  and  especially  to  writers,  was 
healthful :  it  did  them  good."  "  It  is  advantageous  to  an  author,"  he  claimed, 
"  that  his  book  should  be  attacked  as  well  as  praised.  Fame  is  a  shuttle- 
cock. If  it  be  struck  only  at  one  end  of  'the  room  it  will  soon  fall  to  the 
ground.     To  keep  it  up  it  must  be  struck  at  both  ends." 

Dr.  Johnson  was  a  tremendous  and  life-long  devourer  of  good  books, 
and  had  his  own  ideas  as  to  reading  them.  With  a  poor  book  he  was  soon 
done.  He  read  when  and  where  he  felt  like  it,  and  was  as  liable  to  com- 
mence in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning.  "  A  man,"  said 
he,  "  must  read  only  what  his  inclination  prompts  him  to.  What  we  read 
with  inclination  makes  a  much  stronger  impression.  If  we  read  without 
inclination,  half  the  mind  is  employed  in  fixing  the  attention,  so  there  is 
but  one  half  to  be  employed  by  what  we  read.  Read  only  when  you  have 
a  desire  for  instruction  ;  what  you  read  then  you  will  remember."  "  Every 
one,"  continued  he,  "  should  have  a  good  book  constantly  by  him,  or  in 
his  pocket  to  read  at  by-times."  It  was  by  that  means,  he  declared  to  a 
youth  once,  that  all  his  own  knowledge  was  gained,  "  excepting  what  he 
had  picked  up  running  about  the  world,  with  his  wits  ready  to  observe, 
and  his  tongue  ready  to  talk." 

Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  of  many  of  the  literary  worthies  of  England  was 
eagerly  sought  for.  And  his  Lives  of  the  Poets  became  one  of  the  great 
books  of  the  time.  Many  of  the  critics  pronounced  it  the  greatest  work 
of  his  life.  Such  universal  knowledge  of  polite  literature  had  never  before 
been  displayed,  and,  in  the  minds  of  many,  such  fair  criticism  had  never 
before  been  written.  As  to  Milton,  his  politics  made  Johnson  hate  him, 
and  it  possibly  made  it  hard  to  do  him  justice.  "  Milton's  Comns"  said  he, 
"  is  like  gold  hid  under  a  rock."     Again,  "  had  he  not  written  Paradise 
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Lost,  he  would  only  have  ranked  among  the  minor  poets.  Milton  was  a 
Phidias  that  cut  a  Colossus  out  of  a  rock,  but  could  not  cut  heads  out  of 
cherry-stones."  This  was  said  because  of  Milton's  poor  sonnets.  He  said 
of  Homer,  incidentally,  "  that  the  source  of  everything  in  or  out  of  nature 
that  can  serve  the  purpose  of  poetry  is  to  be  found  in  him  "  ;  and  of  Virgil, 
speaking  of  his  invention,  "  take  from  him  what  is  Homer's,  and  what  do 
you  leave  him  ?  "  Johnson  was  said  to  be  the  first  English  critic  who  had 
ever  written  anything  of  Shakspeare  but  praise  ;  and  Dr.  Adam  Smith  pro- 
nounced the  preface  to  Shakspeare  by  Johnson  to  be  "  the  most  manly 
piece  of  criticism  ever  written."  It  closes  with  these  words:  "  The  sand 
heaped  by  one  flood  is  scattered  by  another,  but  the  rock  always  con- 
tinues in  its  place.  The  stream  of  time  which  is  continually  washing  the 
dissoluble  fabrics  of  other  poets,  passes  without  injury  by  the  adamant  of 
Shakspeare." 

Dr.  Johnson  pronounced  a  singular  opinion  upon  the  poet  Gray.  He 
did  not  think  him  a  great  poet,  certainly,  "  he  has  not  a  bold  imagination," 
he  declared,  "  nor  much  command  of  words.  He  is  a  dull  fellow,  dull  in 
company,  dull  in  his  closet,  dull  everywhere,  dull  in  a  new  way,  and  that 
made  people  think  him  great."  His  odes  he  pronounced  but  "  forced 
plants,  raised  in  a  hot-house — poor  plants,  and  but  cucumbers  after  all." 
Even  the  immortal  "  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church-yard  "  did  not  wholly  meet 
the  sage's  approbation.  It  contained  "  the  only  two  good  stanzas,"  he  said, 
"  Gray  ever  wrote.  Yet,"  he  added,  "had  Gray  written  often  like  that,  it 
would  have  been  vain  to  blame,  and  useless  to  praise  him."  For  the  genius 
of  Alexander  Pope,  Johnson  scarcely  found  fitting  words  in  the  English 
language.  "  Sir,"  said  he  once,  "  a  thousand  years  may  elapse  before  there 
shall  appear  another  man  with  a  power  of  versification  equal  to  that  of 
Pope."  For  the  genius  of  Goldsmith  he  had  unbounded  admiration.  "He 
was  a  man,  sir,  who,  whatever  he  wrote,  did  it  better  than  any  other  man 
could  do."  And  again  he  said:  "  There  has  not  been  so  fine  a  poem  as 
Goldsmith's  '  Traveller,'  since  the  time  of  Pope."  Just  as  his  opinion  was  of 
most  writers  of  his  century,  he  conceded  to  few,  indeed  to  none,  any  great 
degree  of  originality.  "  There  is  scarcely  any  originality,"  he  would  main- 
tain. "  The  same  images,  with  very  little  variation,  have  furnished  all  the 
authors  who  have  ever  written."  4<  Modern  writers,"  he  said  on  another 
occasion,  "are  the  moons  of  literature:  they  shine  with  reflected  light, 
with  light  borrowed  from  the  ancients."  There  was  too  much  printing, 
and  there  were  too  many  books,  he  contended.  "  So  much  printing  is 
prejudicial  to  good  literature,"  he  would  say,  "  for  the  reason  that  it 
obliges  us  to  read  so  much  of  what  is  inferior  value,  to  be  in  the  fashion." 
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The  only  books  Dr.  Johnson  ever  wished  longer  were  Don  Quixote,  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  and  Pilgrim  s  Progress.  Don  Quixote  he.  regarded  the  best  story 
in  the  world  after  Homer's  Iliad. 

City  life  was  Dr.  Johnson's  passion.  He  always  lived  in  town,  and  he 
regarded  London  as  comprehending  the  whole  of  human  life  in  all  its 
variety.  To  his  mind  that  city  was  the  fountain  of  all  the  intelligence  of 
his  day.  It  was  the  only  city — there  was  no  other  to  him.  Rome  was  but 
a  ruin,  and  Paris  was  incommodious  and  mean.  "  Nothing  cures  a  man's 
vanity  or  arrogance,"  he  would  say,  "  like  living  in  London  "  ;  his  idea 
being  that,  coming  in  contact  with  so  many  of  one's  equals  and  superiors, 
must  partially  cure  a  man  of  his  conceit.  It  was  seldom  he  traveled  away 
from  the  metropolis.  In  fact,  he  saw  few  uses  in  travel.  "  One  town,  one 
country,"  said  he,  "  is  very  like  another.  Civilized  nations  have  the  same 
customs,  and  barbarous  nations  have  the  same  nature.  Of  the  differences 
that  exist  in  detail  the  dull  traveler  utterly  neglects,  the  acute  sees  a 
little  and  supplies  the  rest  with  fancy."  He  agreed  with  the  Italian  who 
observed  "  that  every  man  desires  to  see  that  of  which  he  has  read,  but  no 
man  desires  to  read  an  account  of  what  he  has  seen,  so  much  does  descrip- 
tion fall  short  of  reality." 

The  great  doctor  had  the  utmost  regard  for  exact  truth  in  little  things 
as  well  as  in  great,  on  all  occasions,  cost  what  it  might.  He  would  not 
even  permit  his  servant  to  say  he  was  "  not  at  home,"  when  he  really  was. 
"  If  I  accustom  a  servant  to  tell  a  lie  for  me,  have  I  not  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  he  will  tell  many  lies  for  himself?"  It  was  once  jestingly  pro- 
posed that  the  company  present  should  believe,  say,  only  one-half  of  what 
a  certain  garrulous  and  unreliable  gentleman  had  related.  "  Aye,  aye," 
answered  the  sage,  "but  zvhich  half?"  "It  is  more  from  carelessness 
about  truth,"  said  he,  "  than  from  intentional  lying,  that  there  is  so  much 
falsehood  in  the  world."  He  had  the  highest  appreciation  of  humor,  and 
not  seldom  indulged  in  it  himself.  Once  he  was  asked  his  opinion  of  a 
certain  poem  and  its  author.  "Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  never  did  that  man  an 
injury,  and  yet  he  would  read  his  tragedy  to  me."  Some  young  larks, 
friends  of  his,  who  were  with  him  at  a  party  once,  rallied  him  on  his 
silence.  "  Cheer  up,  old  gentleman,"  said  one  of  them,  laughing  ;  "  don't 
be  so  glum,  be  a  little  gay  and  lively  like  us.  Now,  what  would  you  give 
to  be  as  young  and  sprightly  as  I  am?  "  "  Why,  sir,"  replied  the  doctor, 
"  I  think  I  would  almost  be  content  to  be  as  foolish." 

But  then  what  beautiful  compliments  he  could  pay,  and  how  readily, 
as,  for  instance,  his  remark  to  the  celebrated  actress,  Mrs.  Siddons.  She 
called  on  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  servant  not  immediately  finding  a  chair 
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for  her,  the  old  philosopher  said:  " You  see,  madam,  wherever  you  go 
there  are  no  seats  to  be  got."  Yet  compliments  without  point,  or  in  any- 
way exaggerated,  he  did  not  like,  for,  said  he,  "they  embarrass  the  stupid, 
and  the  wise  know  them  to  be  hypocritical.  And  as  to  flattery,  he  that 
is  much  flattered  soon  learns  to  flatter  himself."  He  often  said  :  "  It  is 
best  not  to  be  angry,  and  best,  in  the  next  place,  to  be  quickly  reconciled. 
Let  us  not  throw  away  any  of  our  days  upon  useless  resentment,  or  con- 
test who  shall  hold  out  longest  in  stubborn  malignity.  A  wise  man  will 
make  haste  to  forgive,  because  he  knows  the  true  value  of  time."  Dr. 
Johnson  was  a  tory  :  he  hated  America  and  Americans  in  his  time,  as 
well  as  popular  government.  Speaking  of  Americans,  in  a  violent  mood, 
once,  he  cried,  "  Sir,  they  are  a  race  of  convicts,  and  ought  to  be  thankful 
for  anything  we  allow  them  short  of  hanging."  It  sounds  laughable  to  us 
in  these  times,  but  the  eccentricity  is  no  greater  than  his  senseless  remark, 
that  "  patriotism  was  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel,"  and  only  proved  how 
even  great  minds  sometimes  lose  their  balance  and  become  blind  to  cer- 
tain features  of  justice.  He  was  the  author  of  Taxation  no  Tyranny,  a 
reply  to  the  American  congress.  It  must  have  required  some  courage  to 
say  all  the  ugly  things  he  did  of  America,  for  he  was  severely  taken  to 
task  for  it  by  eminent  men  of  his  day.  But  courage  he  possessed,  and  he 
reckoned  it,  in  his  own  words,  "the  greatest  of  all  virtues;  because,  unless 
a  man  has  that  virtue,  he  has  no  security  for  preserving  any  other."  John- 
son tried  to  be  a  consistent  and  a  candid  man.  "  I  sometimes  say  more 
than  I  mean,  in  jest,"  he  declared,  "and  people  are  apt  to  believe  me 
serious.  At  seventy  I  am  more  candid  than  when  I  was  younger.  As  I 
know  more  of  mankind  I  expect  less  of  them,  and  am  ready  now  to  call  a 
man  a  good  man  upon  much  easier  terms  than  I  was  formerly." 

Dr.  Johnson  lived  a  long  and  active  life.  He  respected  labor,  and  even 
in  literature  believed,  with  Scott,  that  pounds  and  guineas  should  be  con- 
sidered its  first  reward.  "  No  man  but  a  blockhead,"  said  he,  "  ever  writes 
except  for  money."  He  got  a  hundred  guineas  down  and  more  in  pros- 
pect for  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  yet  his  famous  poem  of  Londofi  brought 
him  but  fifty  dollars.  His  Conversations  and  Letters  became  as  renowned 
as  his  books,  and  brought  him  no  money  at  all.  Yet  Boswell's  book 
reporting  these  conversations  was  declared  by  Burke  to  be  "  a  greater 
monument  to  Johnson's  fame  than  all  his  writings  put  together." 
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JAMES    RUSSELL    LOWELL 

HIS    MATERNAL    ANCESTRY 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  the  many  admirers  of  James  Russell  Lowell  in  Portsmouth 
to  know  that  several  generations  of  the  maternal  ancestors  of  this  eminent  poet, 
essayist,  and  statesman,  whose  recent  death  (August  12,  1891,  in  Cambridge,  Mas- 
sachusetts) is  mourned  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  resided  on  the 
banks  of  the  Piscataqua,  and  that  he  and  all  of  his  father's  family  always  had  a 
strong  interest  in  the  Portsmouth  stock  from  which  they  sprung.  This  was  shown 
only  a  few  months  since  by  the  kindly  and  generous  gifts  of  Mr.  Lowell,  and  of 
his  sister  and  niece  Mrs.  and  Miss  Putnam,  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  the  oil  portraits 
of  General  William  Whipple  and  Admiral  David  G.  Farragut,  soon  to  be  presented 
to  the  Portsmouth  schools  bearing  those  names,  by  Storer  Post,  No.  1,  G.  A.  R., 
of  this  city. 

James  Russell  Lowell,  born  February  22,  1819,  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
son  of  Rev.  Charles  and  Harriet  (Spence)  Lowell,  was  grandson  of  Keith  and 
Mary  (Trail)  Spence  of  Portsmouth,  and  great-grandson  of  Robert  and  Mary 
(Whipple)  Trail,  also  of  Portsmouth.  Robert  Trail,  born  in  the  Orkney  islands, 
was  a  distinguished  merchant  of  Portsmouth,  comptroller  of  the  port  until  the 
Revolution,  and  afterward  collector  of  the  island  of  Bermuda.  He  resided  in  the 
house  then  and  now  standing  at  the  southwest  corner  of  State  and  Fleet  streets. 
Mrs.  Trail  survived  her  husband,  and  died  October  3,  1791,  aged  sixty-one  years. 
Their  only  daughter  Mary  married  Keith  Spence,  a  merchant  from  Scotland,  who 
settled  in  Portsmouth,  1 800-1 805,  whom  she  survived,  and  died  January  10,  1824, 
aged  sixty-nine.  Mr.  Lowell's  great-grandmother,  Mary  (Whipple)  Trail,  was  a 
daughter  of  Captain  William  Whipple,  senior,  and  Mary  (Cutt)  Whipple.  The 
latter  died  February  24,  1783,  aged  eighty-four,  and  the  ashes  of  Mrs.  Whipple, 
Mrs.  Trail,  and  Mrs.  Spence,  three  direct  ancestors  of  Mr.  Lowell,  rest  in  the  north 
cemetery,  Portsmouth,  where  their  stones  may  be  seen  on  the  rising  ground  near 
the  centre  of  the  cemetery,  close  to  the  stone  of  their  distinguished  son,  brother, 
and  uncle,  General  William  Whipple,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Captain  William  Whipple,  senior,  resided  in  the  "  Whipple  Garrison  House  " 
in  Kittery,  Maine,  previously  the  home  of  Robert  Cutt,  second,  where  Harrison  J. 
Philbrick  now  lives,  and  died  August  7,  175 1,  aged  fifty-six.  Captain  Whipple's 
stone  and  those  of  Robert  Cutt,  second,  who  died  September  24,  1735,  aged  sixty- 
nine,  and  of  Dorcas  (Hammond)  Cutt,  who  died  November  17,  1757,  aged  eighty- 
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three,  his  wife's  father  and  mother,  are  yet  standing  in  the  cemetery  near  the 
Champernowne  Hotel  in  Kittery,  so  that  a  pilgrimage  to  the  graves  of  these  four 
generations  of  Mr.  Lowell's  ancestors  may  and  doubtless  will  be  often  made  in 
the  coming  years  by  those  residents  in  and  visitors  to  our  city,  who  enjoy  the 
writings  and  rejoice  in  the  fame  of  this  distinguished  son  of  Portsmouth. 

Captain  William  Whipple,  senior  (Matthew,  John,  Matthew),  was  born  in 
Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  whither  his  great-grandfather,  Matthew  Whipple,  came 
from  Essex,  England,  in  or  before  1638,  and  the  Whipples  were  Ipswich  people, 
as  related  more  at  length  in  the  biographical  notice  of  General  William  Whipple 
in  the  appendix  to  the  "  Presentation  of  Flags  to  the  Schools  of  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  October  9,  1890."  Robert  Cutt,  second,  however,  was  of  this  locality, 
son  of  Robert  Cutt,  first,  who  was  a  brother  of  John  Cutt,  president  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, 1679,  wno  w^tn  their  brother  Richard  Cutt  came  to  this  vicinity  previous  to 
1646  from  Wales,  as  related,  with  much  other  information  as  to  the  Cutt  family, 
in  the  Rambles  about  Portsmouth.  Robert  Trail  Spence,  appointed  midship- 
man, U.  S.  N.,  May  15,  1800,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  attack  on  Tripoli, 
August  7,  1.804,  as  related  in  Cooper  s  Naval  History,  and  who  died  a  captain,  Sep- 
tember 26,  1826,  was  a  brother  of  Mr.  Lowell's  mother.  Madam  Elizabeth  (Cutt) 
Lowell,  whose  stone  stands  in  the  north  cemetery  near  that  of  General  Whipple, 
was  the  general's  aunt,  his  mother's  sister,  and  the  daughter  of  Robert  and 
Dorcas  (Hammond)  Cutt.  She  was  "born  March  20,  1710  "  (or  perhaps  earlier), 
and  married,  first,  Rev.  Joseph  Whipple  of  Hampton  Falls,  brother  of  Captain 
William  Whipple,  senior,  and  second,  Rev.  John  Lowell  of  Newburyport,  Massa- 
chusetts, whom  she  also  survived,  and  "  died  September  22,  1805,  aged  ninety- 
seven,"  as  stated  on  her  gravestone.     She  left  no  descendants. 

Rev.  John  Lowell,  minister  of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  1 726-1767,  who 
died  in  1767,  aged  sixty-three  (a  descendant  of  Percival  Lowell  of  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, who  settled  in  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1639,  and  died  there  in  1665),  was 
father  of  Judge  John  Lowell,  1 743-1 802,  grandfather  of  Rev.  Charles  Lowell, 
1 782-1 86 1,  and  great-grandfather  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  who  by  his  great- 
grandfather's second  marriage  with  Elizabeth  (Cutt)  Whipple,  was  thus  again  con- 
nected with,  though  not  in  a  second  line  descended  from,  Robert  Cutt,  second, 
and  TJorcas  (Hammond)  Cutt  of  Kittery.  Dorcas  (Hammond)  Cutt  was  daughter 
of  Major  Joseph  Hammond,  whose  father,  having  been  an  adherent  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  left   England  on  the  death  of  the  Protector,  came  to  this  country  and 

settled  at  Kittery,  where  he   married Frost,  whose   father  had   left   England 

before,  being  an  adherent  of  Charles  the  1st. 

Further  information  of  the  maternal  ancestors  of  Mr.  Lowell  will  doubtless 
be  found  in  the  Cutis  Genealogy  soon  to  be  published  by  Cecil  Hampden  Cutts 
Howard  of  Brooklyn. 

Joseph  Foster 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 


3H  MINOR  TOPICS 

LYMAN    C.    DRAPER   OF    WISCONSIN,    1815-1891 

"  It  is  doubtful  if  any  citizen  of  Wisconsin,"  says  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  "has 
rendered  the  state  greater  service  than  Lyman  C.  Draper  ;  nor  is  it  the  state  alone 
which  has  been  benefited  by  his  work — the  whole  country  shares  in  the  result  of 
his  labors."  Dr.  Draper  took  up  his  residence  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  in  1853,  and 
in  connection  with  his  duties  as  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  that  state  was  instrumental  in  securing  for  it  a  library  of  116,000  volumes, 
besides  valuable  antiquarian  collections. 

"  It  is  true,"  says  the  writer  in  the  Sentinel,  "  that  the  state  has  dealt  liberally 
with  the  library,  but  the  circumstance  is  chiefly  due  to  the  unremitting  efforts  of 
Dr.  Draper,  who  never  wearied  in  pressing  its  claims  to  a  generous  support  upon 
the  attention  of  legislators  and  public  men.  He  was  for  a  long  series  of  years  its 
chief  promoter.  He  was  indefatigable  in  corresponding  with  every  person  within 
or  without  the  state  whom  he  might  hope  to  interest  in  the  library.  A  large  part 
of  its  collections  came  from  the  contributions' of  individuals  as  the  result  of  his 
promptings.  While  his  specialty  was  western  local  history,  everything  in  the  form 
of  a  book  or  pamphlet  was  welcomed  by  Dr.  Draper.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
urgent  in  the  collection  of  manuscript  documents,  old  letters,  and  written  narratives 
by  pioneers  in  different  parts  of  the  West.  The  importance  of  newspaper  files  as 
materials  for  the  future  historian  was  not  lost  sight  of,  and  the  state  historical 
library  contains  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collections  of  this  kind  to  be 
found  in  the  country. 

The  special  field  of  Dr.  Draper  was  as  a  collector.  He  cherished  the  purpose 
of  writing  a  series  of  biographies  of  early  western  men,  and  various  historical 
monographs,  but  the  only  original  work  of  importance  published  by  him  was  his 
monograph  on  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain.  It  was  in  the  collecting  of  materials 
for  others'  use  that  he  found  his  proper  work.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have 
attained  high  rank  as  a  writer.  He  did  not  possess  the  art  of  grouping  facts  and 
marshaling  them  in  picturesque  form.  His  books,  if  written,  would  have  been  con- 
sulted by  other  writers,  but  would  hardly  have  attained  popularity  with  the  average 
reader.  Not  the  less,,  his  name  will  be  cherished  among  those  who  have  done  faith- 
ful and  valuable  service  for  American  historical  literature.  He  lived  to  see  his 
great  work,  that  of  establishing  the  historical  library  upon  a  secure  foundation, 
assured  ;  to  see  its  value  recognized  by  the  people  of  the  state  and  the  country, 
and  to  choose  as  his  successor  a  gentleman  with  tastes  and  enthusiasms  like  his 
own,  Mr.  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  who  worthily  continues  the  labors  which  Dr.  Draper 
began  and  so  successfully  prosecuted." 
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The  first  printing-press — "  Mex- 
ico was  the  first  city  on  the  continent  to 
own  a  printing-press  and  to  publish  a 
book,"  writes  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft  in 
his  History  of  the  Pacific  States,  "  a 
claim  that  adds  not  a  little  to  the  pres- 
tige of  the  Aztec  capital.  The  print- 
ing-press came  out  with  Viceroy 
Mendoza,  who  arrived  in  October,  1535, 
and  appears  to  have  been  in  charge  of 
Juan  Pablos  from  Lombardy,  acting  for 
Juan  Cromberger,  the  owner  of  a  print- 
ing house  at  Seville.  Cromberger  died 
in  1540,  and  although  permission  was 
granted  for  the  widow  and  children  to 
continue  his  business,  Pablos  must  have 
bought  their  interest,  for  after  1544  he 
obtained  royal  permission  to  carry  on 
printing  exclusively  for  a  term  of 
years."  The  first  book  printed  was  the 
Escala,  1536,  which  no  longer  exists. 
The  work  had  been  originally  written 
in  Greek  by  San  Juan  Climacus  the 
hermit. 


Bust  of  horatio  seymour — At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Saratoga 
Monument  Association,  held  in  Saratoga 
on  the  nth  of  August,  1891,  the  secre- 
tary, William  M.  Stone,  on  behalf  of  the 
donor,  Hon.  John  H.  Starin,  presented 
to  that  body  a  bronze  bust  of  the  late 
Governor  Seymour,  its  former  president. 
Mr.  Stone  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
subject,  saying  :  "'As  one  of  the  original 
incorporators,  and  for  many  years  vice- 
president  and  president  of  this  associa- 
tion, his  connection  with  it  was  not  merely 
nominal  or  confined  to  verbal  platitudes 
expressive  of  general  interest  in  its  wel- 


fare. From  the  very  beginning  his 
efforts  were  most  assiduously  devoted, 
both  by  his  pen  and  on  the  platform,  to 
creating  a  public  spirit  in  favor  of  the 
objects  of  the  association.  He  delivered, 
it  will  be  remembered,  one  of  the  chief 
orations  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone 
of  the  monument,  and  contributed 
most  liberally  not  only  toward  the 
expenses  of  that  celebration,  but  to 
everything  designed  to  further  our  suc- 
cess. When  he  became  too  feeble  to 
act  longer  as  our  president,  he  sum- 
moned me  from  New  York  to  his  bed- 
side and  stated  that  he  had  requested 
my  personal  presence  chiefly  to  beg  of 
the  association  that  John  H.  Starin 
should  be  tendered  the  position  of 
president  made  vacant  by  his  resigna- 
tion. This,  he  urged,  should  be  done 
not  only  in  recognition  of  Mr.  Starin's 
successful  efforts  in  procuring  from  con- 
gress the  $30,000  appropriation  by  which 
the  idea  of  a  monument  had  been 
crystallized  into  a  hard  and  solid  fact, 
but  because  he  thought  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  association  could  not  be  con- 
fided to  worthier  or  abler  hands.  He  said: 
'  The  election  of  Mr.  Starin,  descend- 
ed as  he  is  from  an  old  Revolutionary 
family  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  nearly  all 
of  whom  suffered  for  their  patriotism  in 
their  persons  and  fortunes  during  St. 
Leger's  raid,  would  be  eminently  fitting, 
besides  being  a  worthy  tribute  to  a  most 
patriotic  man.'  "  In  closing  Mr.  Stone 
said  :  "  This  gift — so  long  as  bronze 
endures — shall  perpetuate  the  generosity 
and  high  patriotic  spirit  of  two  noble 
men  ;    and    as    future    visitors    to    the 
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monument  shall  read  the  name  on  this 
bronze  tribute,  so  shall  they,  perchance, 
recall  the  words  of  Cicero,  uttered  on  a 
somewhat  similar  occasion  :  '  His  Ipsis 
Legendis,  Redeo  in  Memoriam  Mor- 
tuorum.'  " 


John  a.  macdonald — The  Times- 
Democrat  relates  the  following  authentic 
anecdote  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  : 

Lord  Dufferin  delivered  an  address 
before  the  Greek  class  of  the  McGill 
University  a  year  or  two  ago,  about 
which  a  reporter  wrote  :  "  His  lordship 
spoke  to  the  class  in  the  purest  ancient 
Greek  without  mispronouncing  a  word 
or  making  the  slightest  grammatical  sole- 
cism." 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  remarked  Sir  Hec- 
tor Langevin  to  Sir  John,  "how  did  the 
reporter  know  that  ? "  "  I  told  him," 
was  the  conservative  statesman's  an- 
swer. "  But  you  don't  know  Greek." 
"True,  but  I  know  a  little  about  poli- 
tics." 


Beau  nash — Nash  had  no  faith  in 
doctors.  Dr.  Cheney,  a  man  much  in 
vogue  then  in  Bath,  was  a  friend  of  his, 
and  on  one  occasion,  after  prescribing 
for  him,  called  to  see  how  Nash  was 
progressing.  To  his  surprise  he  found 
his  patient  up  and  well,  and  asked  him 
if  he  had  followed  his  prescription. 
'•  Followed  your  prescription  !  "  cried 
Nash.  "  No  ;  egad,  if  I  had  I  should 
have  broken  my  neck,  for  I  flung  it  out 
of  two  pair  of  stairs  window  !  " 

Dr.  Cheney  tried  to  induce  Nash  to 
become  a  vegetarian,  but  the  idea  was 
not  palatable  in  any  form,  and  disagreed 
most  of   all    with    the   Beau's    religious 


views.  "  I  swear,  Cheney  !  "  he  would 
exclaim,  "it  is  your  design  to  send  half 
the  world  grazing  like  Nebuchadnezzar." 
Upon  which  Dr.  Cheney  would  retort 
that  "  Nebuchadnezzar  was  never  such 
an  infidel  as  Nash." 

In  his  desire  to  be  thought  a  wit  Nash 
was  sometimes  brutal  in  his  jokes,  and 
on  one  occasion  received  a  smart  repri- 
mand. He  was  walking  in  the  grove 
when  he  met  two  ladies,  one  of  whom 
was  deformed.  Addressing  her  he  asked 
where  she  had  come  from.  "  Straight 
from  London,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Confound    me,    madam,"    he    said, 

"  then  you  must  have  been warped 

by  the  way."  The  lady  said  nothing  at 
the  time  to  so  unfeeling  and  ill-timed  a 
pleasantry,  bur  it  rankled.  A  few  days 
after  Nash  joined  her  as  she  was  sitting 
in  the  rooms,  and  asked  her,  with  a  sneer 
and  a  bow,  if  she  knew  her  catechism 
and  could  tell  him  the  name  of  Tobit's 
dog.  "  His  name,  sir,  was  Nash,  and  an 
impudent  dog  he  was  !  "  —  Murray's 
Magazine. 

Lord  cornwallis  and  his  wife — 
Earl  Cornwallis  was  considered  in  Eng- 
land an  able  but  unfortunate  general  in 
his  American  campaign  during  the 
Revolution.  At  the  close  of  that  war 
he  went  to  the  East  Indies,  where  he 
displayed  great  ability  and  met  with 
success.  His  wife  was  averse  to  her 
husband's  long  absences,  and  in  se- 
cret pined  away,  the  cause  of  which 
having  become  known  to  the  king  he 
kept  the  earl  nearer  home  ;  but  the 
great  influence  of  the  earl  at  court 
enabled  him  to  discover  the  reason  for 
it,  whereupon  he  plunged  deeper  than 
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ever    into    military     affairs.     His    wife 
grew  more  sad,  and  finally  died. 

Murray   Edward   Poole 


Life  of  boswell — The  assiduous 
biographer  of  Dr.  Johnson,  James  Bos- 
well,   would     certainly    approve  of    the 


devotion  of  his  own  biographer,  Mr. 
Percy  Fitzgerald,  who  has  written  a  full 
and  most  entertaining  Life  of  James 
Boswell,  which  is  to  be  published  shortly 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
has.  made  a  book  full  of  interesting 
anecdotes,  and  readable  throughout. 


QUERIES 


Gamaliel  hunt — Can  some  reader 
of  your  magazine  give  me  information  in 
regard  to  Gamaliel  Hunt,  said  to  have 
been  born  about  1733,  and  lived  in  Con- 
necticut ?  It  is  thought  he  was  surgeon 
in  the  American  army  during  the  Revo- 
lution. 

Hunt 

Seattle,  Washington. 


Regimental  standards — Can  any 
of  your  readers  furnish  information  con- 
cerning the  regimental  standards  cap- 
tured from  the  British  in  the  Revolution- 
ary war  and  the  war  of  181 2,  and  what 
disposition  was  made  of  the  same  ?  For 
example,  we  are  told  that  twenty-eight 
standards  were  surrendered  at  York- 
town,  ten  British  and  eighteen  German. 
Two  of  these  were  given  to  Washington 
by  a  resolution  of  congress  ;  what  be- 
came of  the  rest  ?  I  believe  no  flags 
were  surrendered  by  General  Burgoyne 
at  Saratoga,  that  officer  having  declared 


to  General  Gates,  on  his  honor,  that  his 
regimental  colors  were  left  in  Canada, 
though  we  know  now  that  in  this  he  must 
have  prevaricated,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Baroness  Riedesel,  who  had 
the  Hessian  flags  hidden  under  her  bed. 
Lossing  gives  a  drawing  of  one  or  two 
that  are  now  I  believe  in  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  having  been 
given  to  that  institution  by  Mr.  Custis, 
General  Washington's  step-son.  We 
seem  to  have  no  knowledge  of  regimental 
colors  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
war  of  1812,  though  some,  if  only  a  few, 
must  have  been  captured  both  at  New 
Orleans  and  on  the  Northern  frontier. 
I  hope  that  some  light  may  be  thrown 
on  this  very  interesting  subject  by  your 
intelligent  readers.  Lossing  says  but 
little  about  it,  though  usually  very  full 
on  all  such  points. 

David  FitzGerald 
War  Department  Library, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


REPLIES 


West,  lord  de  la  warr  [xxvi.  74] 
— John  West,  Lord  de  la  Warr,  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  in  the  summer  of  1737.  On  June 
20  of  that  year  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 


notified  the  Lords  of  Trade  that  West 
had  been  appointed,  and  requested  that 
his  commission  and  instruction  be  made 
out  {Documents  Relat.  to  the  Col.  Hist, 
of  N.  Y.,  vol.  6,  p.  96).    The  blank  form 
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of  the  commission,  etc.,  was  returned  by 
the  Lords  of  Trade,  June  30  (pp.  97 
and  98).  The  appointment  may  possibly 
have  been  made  public  July  2,  but  the 
commission  was  signed  August  15,  1737 
(JV.  Y.  Book  of  Commissions,  vol.  4). 

West  expected  to  start  at  once  for 
America  {Docume?its  Relat.,  etc.,  vol.  6, 
p.  97),  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  did 
not  go,  for  the  following  reasons:  (1) 
All  the  documents  of  New  York  colony 
for  that  period  were  signed,  and  all  offi- 
cial acts  performed,  by  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Clark.  There  are  many  docu- 
ments extant  signed  by  him,  none  I 
believe  signed  by  Delaware.  (2)  Lord 
Delaware  appears  constantly  in  the  par- 
liamentary debates  of  that  time.  (3)  In 
September  of  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  and  captain  of  the  first 
troop  of  life  guard  {Gentleman  s  Mag- 
azine, 1737,  p.  574). 

It  has  been  said  that  he  resigned  his 
commission  as  governor  to  assume  this 
last-named  office.  Whether  this  is  so  or 
not,  he  was  relieved  of  the  New  Jersey 
government  in  March,  1738  {Gentlei?iari  s 
Magazine,  1738,  p.  165),  but  was  nominal 
governor  of  New  York  until  Governor 
Clinton's  appointment  in  1741  {Docu- 
ments Relat.,  etc.,  vol.  6,  p.  189).    Gentle- 


mans  Magazine  states  that  he  was  in 
February,  1837  (p.  125),  made  governor 
of  Virginia,  and  reiterates  the  statement 
later  (1747,  p.  617).  He  certainly  did 
not  go  to  Virginia,  and  the  generally 
accepted  data  of  Virginia  make  the 
statement  very  singular. 

J.  A.  Blaisdell 
Beloit,  Wisconsin. 


Oliver  Cromwell's  descendants 
fxxvi.  73] — In  reply  to  the  old  query, 
Was  James  Claypole,  merchant,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, who  died  in  1687,  a  grandson 
of  the  J.ord  Protector,  Oliver  Cromwell  ? 
On  page  161  of  Americans  of  Royal  De- 
scent, 2d  edition,  it  is  clearly  stated  that 
he  was  a  brother  of  John  Claypole  who 
married  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  This  book  gives  a 
very  full  account  of  his  (James')  ancestry 
and  descendants  in  the  male  and  female 
lines.  John  and  Elizabeth  (Cromwell) 
Claypole  had  only  three  sons,  whose  is- 
sue died  young.  Any  standard  English 
book  of  pedigrees  tells  this.  When  I 
hear  any  one  say  the  Philadelphia  Clay- 
poles  were  descendants  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, I  smile.  Historicus  may  be  assured 
the  statement  is  untrue.  H.  M. 

Camden,  N.  J. 
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LETTERS  OF  THE  BRUNSWICK  AND 
HESSIAN  OFFICERS  DURING  THE 
REVOLUTION.  Translated  by  William 
L.  Stone.  Square  8vo,  pp.  258.  Albany  : 
Joel  Munsell's  Sons.  1891. 
The  interesting  correspondence  contained  in 
this  work  has  been  hitherto  little  known  in 
America.  The  translator  informs  us  in  his 
preface  that  a  monthly  magazine  was  estab- 
lished in  Germany  in  1776  called  Schlozer's 
Letter  Exchange \  which  was  well  sustained  and 
continued  until  1782.  Its  principal  object  was 
the  publication  of  private  letters  written  by 
German  officers  engaged  in  the  British  service 
in  America  to  their  relatives  and  friends  at 
home.  The  publication  was  founded  by  Pro- 
fessor August  Ludwig  Schlozer,  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Gottingen,  a  sketch  of  whose  life  forms 
the  opening  pages  of  the  volume  before  us. 
The  letters  were  written  from  different  points 
in  this  country,  and  discussed  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects of  historic  importance.  The  original  work 
has  long  been  out  of  print,  and  is  now  seldom 
if  ever  met  with  either  in  Europe  or  America. 
Thus  the  translation  of  its  contents,  which  has 
here  been  exceedingly  well  done,  will  be  cor- 
dially appreciated.  The  book  contains  a  number 
of  letters  relating  to  the  '•  convention  troops" 
and  their  march  from  Saratoga  through  New 
England  to  Cambridge,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
best  account  extant.  One  letter  from  New 
England  describes  the  costumes  and  general 
appearance  of  the  continentals  and  militia. 
There  are  letters  from  New  York,  Long  Island, 
Philadelphia,  and  from  Rhode  Island  ;  and  one 
from  Baron  Steuben  on  his  first  arrival  in 
America,  giving  among  other  descriptions  a 
detailed  account  of  his  reception  by  the  authori- 
ties at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  and  by 
General  Washington.  He  says:  "What  a 
beautiful,  what  a  happy  country  this  is  !  With- 
out kings,  without  prelates,  without  blood-suck- 
ing farmer-generals,  and  without  idle  barons  ! 
Here  everybody  is  prosperous.  Indeed,  I 
should  become  too  prolix  were  I  to  give  you  an 
account  of  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  these 
people.  The  account  of  them  by  Abbe  Reynal 
is  not  entirely  accurate,  but  it  is  the  best. 
While  here  we  are  in  a  republic,  and  Mr. 
Baron  does  not  count  a  farthing  more  than 
Mister  Jacob  or  Mister  Peter.  Indeed,  German 
and  French  noses  can  hardly  accustom  them- 
selves to  such  a  state  of  things-  Our  general  of 
artillery,  for  instance,  was  a  bookbinder  in  Bos- 
ton. He  is  a  worthy  man,  thoroughly  under- 
stands his  trade,  and  fills  his  present  position 
with  much  credit.  Baron  von  Kalbe  and  my- 
self are  now  the  only  foreign  generals  in  the 


United  States  service  ;  and  Kalbe,  who  has  an 
income  of  over  30,000  livres  in  France,  will  re- 
sign at  the  end  of  this  campaign." 


ADOPTING  AN  ABANDONED  FARM.  By 
Kate  Sanborn.  i2mo,  pp.  171.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1891. 
The  author  of  this  little  volume  has  recorded 
some  very  unique  experiences  in  the  way  of 
farming.  She  was  "  weary  of  boarding  at  sea- 
shore and  mountain,  tired  of  traveling  in  search 
of  comfort,  hating  hotel  life,"  and  therefore 
took  a  railway  train  for  the  country,  and  rented 
an  abandoned  farm  in  New  England,  at  the 
very  low  price  of  forty  dollars  a  year.  She 
tells  in  a  sprightly  manner  the  story  of  her  life 
in  the  country,  how  she  attended  country  auc- 
tions to  furnish  her  house,  bought  chickens 
which  would  not  thrive  and  ducks  which  did  not 
lay,  because,  as  she  learned,  "They  were  too 
old  to  live,  and  most  of  them  were  drakes  ;  " 
how  she  bought  a  melancholy  horse,  and 
learned  the  lesson  that  "horses  have  just  as 
many  disagreeable  traits,  just  as  much  indi- 
viduality in  their  badness,  as  human  beings  ;" 
and  how  she  finally  decided  not  to  raise  her 
own  potatoes,  but  to  buy  them,  as  it  was 
cheaper.  As  to  the  main  object  of  the  experi- 
ment, rest  and  recreation,  Miss  Sanborn  was 
happily  more  successful.  "  From  invalid- 
ism to  health,  from  mental  depression  to  exu- 
berant spirits,  that  is  the  blessed  record  of  two 
years  of  amateur  farming." 


THE  AFRO-AMERICAN  PRESS  AND  ITS 

EDITORS.     By   Irvine    Garland    Penn. 

With  over  one  hundred  portraits.      8vo,  pp. 

565.     Springfield,    Massachusetts:    Willey  & 

Co.      1891. 

Mr.  Penn  has  been  assisted  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  thia  volume  by  contributions  from  Fred- 
erick Douglass,  John  M.  Langston,  T.  Thomas 
Fortune,  and  many  other  leading  Afro-Ameri- 
can writers.  He  has  produced  a  valuable  his- 
tory, worthy  of  consideration  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  progress  of  the  colored  race  in 
America,  and  this  ought  to  include  every  patri- 
otic citizen  of  the  republic.  Afro- American 
journalism  dates  from  March  30,  1827,  when 
appeared  in  New  York  city  the  first  number  of 
Freedom's  Journal,  John  B.  Russwurm,  editor. 
Its  aim  was  to  awaken  interest  in  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  The  author  of  this  volume  says  it 
'"  met  with  more  and  greater  obstacles  than  any 
other  paper  ever  published  upon  this  continent. 
Besides  having  to  fight  for  a  cause  which  then 
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had  few  advocates,  it  could  see  in  the  popular 
mind  no  indication  of  support.  The  abolition- 
ists numbered  no  great  throng.  Mr.  Russwurm 
had  a  most  excellent  estimate  of  how  an  Afro- 
American  journal  should  be  conducted,  particu- 
larly at  that  time.  There  are  few  men  who 
have  lived  who  know  more  about  the  business, 
or  whose  editorial  pen  could  battle  with  such 
force  against  a  volcano  like  unto  that  of  Ameri- 
can slavery.  It  devolved  upon  him  and  his 
journal  to  create  sentiment,  and  to  prove  the 
interest  which  the  free  Afro-American  of  the 
north  had  in  his  oppressed  brethren  in  the 
south."  After  a  valiant  struggle  of  three  years 
the  Journal  was  compelled  to  suspend,  mean- 
time changing  its  name  to  The  Rights  of  AIL 
Seven  years  elapsed  before  the  founding  of 
another  Afro-American  journal,  The  Weekly 
Advocate,  edited  by  Rev.  Samuel  E.  Cornish  ; 
the  proprietor  was  Philip  A.  Bell.  From  this 
date  forward  the  colored  race  have  been  for  no 
length  of  time  without  one  or  more  ably  edited 
organs.  In  1870  there  were  ten  journals  pub- 
lished by  Afro-Americans  in  the  United  States  ; 
in  1880  the  list  had  grown  to  thirty  journals  of 
prominence,  besides  several  local  publications. 
For  the  next  decade  there  was  a  gain  of  five 
hundred  per  cent.,  there  being  in  1890  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  journals,  distributed  over 
twenty-four  states.  Texas  leading  with  sixteen 
of  the  number.  This  plainly  marks  the  rapid 
intellectual  development  of  the  Afro-American. 
The  obstacles  to  his  progress  are  not  all  re- 
moved, especially  for  the  Afro-American  pub- 
lisher of  a  daily  paper,  as  Mr.  Penn  tells  us  that 
"  the  prejudices  existing  prevent  his  connection 
with  any  united  or  associated  press  organization, 
which  debars  him  from  receiving  telegraphic 
communications  at  the  cheap  rates  accorded  to 
the  members  of  such  a  body."  The  book 
abounds  in  useful  information,  it  gives  evidence 
of  painstaking  research,  and  it  is  written  in  a 
dignified  and  pleasing  style. 


HISTORICAL  COLLECTIONS  OF  OHIO. 

An  Encyclopaedia  of  the  State.  In  three 
volumes.  The  Ohio  Centennial  Edition 
contrasting  the  Ohio  of  1846  with  1886-1888 
By  Henry  Howe,  LL.D.  Vols.  II.  and  III 
With  about  700  engravings.  8vo,  pp.  634 
612.  Columbus,  Ohio:  Henry  Howe  & 
Son.     1891. 

It  is  well  known  that  Henry  Howe's  first  work 
on  Ohio,  a  volume  of  some  six  hundred  pages, 
was  published  forty-three  years  ago.  Even  be- 
fore then  the  learned  author  had  been  concerned 


in  the  production  of  valuable  historical  collec- 
tions of  six  other  states,  work  which  had  been 
accomplished  through  traveling  under  many 
difficulties,  on  horseback,  from  one  point  to 
another  for  exact  information.  Ohio  was  com- 
paratively a  new  country.only  forty-five  years  old, 
when  Mr.  Howe  first  explored  its  broad  terri- 
tory. What  the  state  is  now,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-nine  years,  the  present  monumental  vol- 
umes illustrate.  The  plan  of  this  later  work 
was  for  two  volumes  of  about  seven  hundred 
pages  each,  but  it  expanded,  as  the  process  of 
compilation  went  on,  into  three  volumes,  the  last 
two  for  convenience  now  being  bound  into  one, 
which  contains  nearly  twice  as  many  pictures  as 
was  originally  contemplated.  The  life  and  an- 
nals of  Ohio  are  in  these  pages  unfolded  in  a 
sort  of  panorama.  Counties,  cities,  and  towns 
pass  successively  before  the  eye,  and  all  along 
the  way  Ohio's  great  characters  are  introduced 
— generals,  jurists,  orators,  lawyers,  ministers, 
journalists,  and  teachers,  while  sketches  of  his- 
toric homes  are  not  infrequent.  Of  the  Cary 
homestead  the  author  says:  "'The  old  gray 
farm-house  '  is  still  standing,  in  a  thick  grove 
about  one  hundred  feet  back  from  the  road,  on 
the  Hamilton  pike,  just  beyond  the  beautiful 
suburb  of  College  Hill.  The  sisters  were  born 
in  a  humble  house  of  logs  and  boards  on  a  site 
about  a  hundred  yards  north  of  it."  We  find 
in  the  volume  a  description  of  the  birthplace  of 
General  G.  A.  Custer,  reminiscences  of  Edwin 
M.  Stanton,  of  President  Garfield,  Chief  Justice 
Waite,  Bishop  Mcllvaine,  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
Thomas  Buchanan  Read,  Stanley  Matthews, 
Governor  George  Hoadley,  General  Ormsby  Mc- 
Knight  Mitchel,  the  two  presidents  William 
Henry  and  Benjamin  Harrison,  President 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  General  Sheridan,  Sena- 
tor Sherman,  John  Brown,  and  a  host  of  others 
famous  in  our  country's  annals.  Mr.  Howe 
tells  us  that  Vinton  County  was  named  in  honor 
of  Hon.  Samuel  Finley  Vinton,  who  was  a  di- 
rect descendant  of  John  Vinton  of  Lynn,  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  says:  "The  founder  of  the 
Vinton  family  in  this  county  was  of  French  ori- 
gin, by  the  name  of  De  Vintonne,  who  was  ex- 
iled from  France  on  account  of  his  having  been  a 
Huguenot."  Chillicothe  was  named  from  one  of 
the  principal  tribes  of  the  Shawanese  Indians. 
A  sketch  of  the  first  settlement  of  that  city  is 
presented,  and  will  be  found  curiously  interest- 
ing. The  country  in  the  vicinity  cf  Cincinnati 
owes  its  beauty,  Mr.  Howe  says,  10  the  ice 
movements  in  the  glacial  era,  which  gave  it 
those  fine  terraces  along  the  hills  and  valleys  so 
much  admired.  Two  years  were  occupied  by 
the  author  in  writing  his  original  volume.  These 
three  later  volumes,  which  include  all  of  his  first 
one,  have  given  him  six  years  of  hard  labor. 
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JUDGE    CHARLES    JOHNSON    McCURDY,    1 797-1 891 

HIS   HISTORIC   HOME   IN   LYME,    CONNECTICUT 

AMONG  the  jurists  of  the  country  who  have  figured  in  the  field  of 
public  affairs  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  longer  or  more  perfectly  rounded  and  beautiful  life  than 
that  of  Judge  Charles  Johnson  McCurdy  of  Lyme,  Connecticut.  Born  in 
December  of  the  eventful  year  1797,  when  John  Adams  was  in  the  early 
part  of  his  Presidency  of  the  United  States  and  George  Washington  still 
living,  his  career  has  been  identified  with  nine  of  the  most  important 
decades  of  the  world's  history.  He  could  remember  the  excitement  which 
followed  the  death  of  Hamilton  in  the  fatal  duel  with  Aaron  Burr,  and 
was  a  boy  of  ten  years  when  the  steamboat  of  Robert  Fulton  made  her 
first  successful  passage  from  New  York  to  Albany.  He  was  prepared  for 
college  during  the  excitements  which  culminated  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
was  graduated  from  Yale  with  honors  in  18 17,  the  same  year  that  Madison 
retired  from  his  second  administration  and  Monroe  took  the. Presidential 
chair.  He  studied  law  with  Chief  Justice  Swift  of  Windham,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  18 19,  and  with  a  successful  practice  from  the  first 
had  become  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  in  the  state  before  there  was  a 
railroad  projected  on  this  continent. 

His  handsome  portrait  which  forms  our  frontispiece  represents  him  at 
the  time  he  was  presiding  over  the  supreme  court  of  Connecticut,  about 
the  year  1863.  Prior  to  that  date  he  had  won  an  enviable  reputation  as 
a  jurist,  had  occupied  for  seven  years  the  bench  of  the  superior  court,  and 
had  been  in  1861  an  efficient  member  of  the  peace  congress  at  Washing- 
ton. He  had  also  served  eleven  years  as  a  legislator  in  his  native  state, 
during  three  of  which  he  was  speaker  of  the  house,  had  been  a  state  sena- 
tor in  1832  and  again  in  1847,  ar,d  was  elected  lieutenant-governor  of 
Connecticut  in  1848  and  president  of  the  senate.  In  185 1  he  had  been 
sent  to  Austria  as  charge  d'affaires  by  President  Fillmore,  receiving  his 
commission  from  Daniel  Webster,  then  secretary  of  state.  He  honored 
all  these  various   positions  and  conferred   dignity  upon   every  duty.     His 
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ideals  were  high,  and  entering  upon  public  service  with  the  loftiest 
motives  his  work  in  every  instance  bore  good  fruit. 

Personally  he  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  with  rich,  fair  com- 
plexion, dark  hair,  expressive  eyes,  finely  cut  features,  of  medium  height, 
erect  well-proportioned  figure  and  courtly  bearing,  with  exceptional  pol- 
ish of  manners.  In  temperament  he  was  happy,  cheerful,  elastic  ;  and 
his  liberal  culture,  practical  wisdom,  sparkling  wit  and  humor,  and  inex- 
haustible fund  of  reminiscences,  together  with  his  apt  poetical  quotations, 
made  him  a  charming  social  companion.  He  was  literary  in  his  tastes, 
with  a  quick  eye  for  whatever  of  merit  was  discernible  in  the  whole  range 
of  poetry,  art,  and  literature,  was  intelligently  interested  in  scientific 
investigations,  active  in  promoting  agricultural  improvements,  and  always 
a  discriminating  observer  of  political  events.  His  reading  was  varied  :  he 
was  fond  of  the  classics,  but  always  had  the  time  and  inclination  to  keep 
abreast  with  new  publications  and  the  current  news  and  periodicals  of  the 
day,  even  to  his  ninety-first  year. 

His  knowledge  of  human  nature  seemed  intuitive,  and  his  acute  percep- 
tions and  sound  judgment  made  him  at  all  times  a  safe  counselor.  Dur- 
ing his  many  years  of  law  practice  in  the  Connecticut  courts  he  invariably 
advised  the  townspeople  about  him  who  came  with  grievances  against 
their  neighbors,  "  Never  go  to  law  if  you  can  by  any  possibility  settle 
your  differences  among  yourselves."  To  the  poor  he  was  always  a  con- 
scientious friend  ;  no  one  listened  more  patiently  than  he  to  tales  of  gen- 
uine distress,  or  was  more  sympathetic  and  unostentatious  in  providing 
speedy  relief.  At  the  same  time  his  public-spirited  regard  for  the  welfare 
and  improvement  of  the  community  about  him,  led  him  whenever  prac- 
ticable to  exercise  that  element  of  true  charity  which  helps  others  to  help 
themselves.     He  had  literally  a  clear  head,  a  kind  heart,  and  an  open  hand. 

He  was  married  in  1822  to  his  second  cousin,  Sarah  Ann  Lord,  the 
daughter  of  Richard  and  Anne  (Mitchell)  Lord,  her  mother  being  the 
daughter  of  William  Mitchell,  a  wealthy  Scotchman,  who  was  the  first 
cousin  to  Chief  Justice  Stephen  Mix  Mitchell.  Mrs.  McCurdy  was  a  lady 
of  great  loveliness  of  mind  and  character,  but  her  domestic  happiness  was 
of  brief  duration.  She  died  in  1834,  leaving  only  one  child,  a  daughter. 
Judge  McCurdy  did  not  marry  again.  The  education  of  this  daughter 
became  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures,  and  as  she  developed  and  matured 
into  womanhood  it  was  his  delight  to  make  her  his  confidential  friend 
and  familiarize  her  mind  with  his  legal  and  business  affairs,  and  share  with 
her  his  political,  intellectual,  and  social  interests.  He  was  extensively 
acquainted  with   the   prominent  men  of  the  country,  and  his  house  was 
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always   open   to   the   most  generous   hospitalities,  his  daughter  presiding 
over  his  household. 

The  historic  dwelling  in  Lyme  where  Judge  McCurdy  was  born,  and 
in  which  he  resided  continuously  during  the  last  thirty-four  years  of  his 
life,  is  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  Connecticut.  Four  generations  of  the 
McCurdys  have  lived  in  it  and  three  later  ones  have  been  entertained 
under  its  roof,  or  trace  their  lineage  from  it.  It  has  been  enlarged  until  it 
measures  over  ninety  feet  in  length,  and  its  sound  timbers  give  abundant 
evidence  of  the  solidity  of  the  colonial  architecture  which  it  represents. 
The  precise  age  of  the  original  building  is  not  known,  but  it  is  believed 
to  have  been  built  about  1725.  It  was  purchased  by  John  McCurdy,  the 
grandfather  of  Judge  McCurdy,  in  1754.  Its  antique  features  have  a 
special  charm  for  the  curious,  particularly  its  eight  gables,  small  windows 
with  pointed  caps,  doors  paneled  with  Maltese  crosses,  and  carvings  and 
scroll-work  over  the  wide,  double-fold  front  door,  while  its  personal 
associations  endear  it  to  a  countless  multitude  of  the  descendants  of 
ancestral  families  connected  with  its  history.  It  is  the  mirror  which,  to 
a  certain  degree,  reflects  the  tastes,  habits,  thoughts,  feelings,  and  modes 
of  life  of  its  various  occupants.  It  stands  on  the  corner  of  the  broad 
street  of  the  town,  facing  the  old  church  which  also  has  an  interesting 
history,  and  extends  back  along  the  side  of  the  village  green  with  pretty, 
well-kept  grounds  on  each  side  adorned  with  shrubbery,  bright-colored  flow- 
ers, and  leafy  trees — towering  above  all,  the  great  black  walnuts  planted  by 
Mrs.  John  McCurdy  before  the  Revolution.  The  windows  are  numerous 
and  formerly  many  names  were  cut  into  the  small  panes  with  diamonds, 
several  of  which  may  yet  be  seen.  The  interior  work  is  believed  to  have 
been  done  by  English  carpenters,  especially  the  paneled  oak  wainscots, 
fluted  pilasters  in  the  corners  of  the  rooms,  graceful  arches  about  the  fire- 
places, and  the  wood  carving  of  the  elegant  "  corner  cupboard  "  or  buffet 
in  the  south  parlor,  with  shell-shaped  top,  built  with  the  house — which  is 
appropriately  devoted  to  an  exceedingly  choice  collection  of  specimens  of 
the  porcelain  used  by  the  American  ancestors  of  Judge  McCurdy.  A 
volume  might  be  written  from  its  shelves.  The  whole  house  is  a  museum 
of  souvenirs  of  former  generations  of  ancestral  families.  The  articles  of 
furniture  are  in  most  instances  over  a  hundred  years  old,  and  each  with 
an  interesting  history.  Many  of  them  are  associated  with  the  visit  of 
Washington  on  the  9th  of  April,  1776,  when  he  spent  a  night  under  this 
roof  on  his  journey  from  Cambridge  to  New  York.  The  house  was 
on  the  old  post  road  between  Boston  and  New  York,  over  which  nearly 
all    the    distinguished    men    of   the    Revolution    passed    at    one    time  or 
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another  during  the  period,  many  of  whom  were  cordially  welcomed  and 
entertained  by  John  McCurdy  in  this  unique  colonial  homestead. 

Lafayette,  in  command  of  a  detachment  of  troops,  was  the  guest  of 
John  McCurdy  on  the  night  of  July  27,  1778,  occupying  the  north  chamber 
over  the  north  parlor  of  the  house.  He  was  here  again  forty-six  years 
afterward,  in  1824,  on  his  memorable  journey  to  Boston  as  the  guest  of  the 
nation,  and  was  entertained  by  Richard  McCurdy,  the  youngest  son  of  John 
McCurdy,  and  his  family  which  included  Charles  Johnson  McCurdy  who 
had  then  been  married  some  two  years. 

John  McCurdy  who  was  the  first  of  the  name  in  America  as  well  as  the 
original  purchaser  of  the  McCurdy  house  emigrated  from  Antrim,  Ireland, 
in  1745,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  is  recorded  as  early  as  1747  a 
"  merchant  "  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Extensive  and  painstaking  re- 
searches recently  made  both  in  this  country  and  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land by  Professor  and  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Salisbury,  for  their  forthcoming 
Genealogical  and  Biographical  Monographs,  have  resulted  in  a  vast  amount 
of  valuable  and  trustworthy  information,  showing  that  the  traditions  of 
the  McCurdys  respecting  their  origin  are  fully  confirmed  by  history.*  John 
McCurdy  is  believed  to  have  been  of  the  third  generation  in  descent  from 
one  of  the  five  brothers  who  escaped  from  persecution  in  Scotland  in  1666, 
and  settled  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Wodrow  in  his  history  eloquently 
portrays  the  sufferings  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  at  this  period,  saying 
"  their  native  country  had  by  the  prevalence  of  persecution  and  violence 
become  as  insecure  as  a  den  of  robbers."  Heavy  fines  were  exacted  from 
the  Presbyterians,  and  imprisonment  was  the  immediate  penalty  of  non- 
payment. Wodrow  tells  us  that  in  the  spring  of  1666  came  the  severest 
visitation  yet  known.  The  curates  and  soldiers  fined  whom  they  pleased, 
and  in  vast  sums,  and  it  was  thought  they  divided  the  spoils  among  them- 
selves. There  was  presently  an  ominous  movement  toward  resistance, 
Wodrow  says  :  "  In  the  middle  of  November,  1666,  occurred  *  the  rising.' 
But  all  was  against  the  Presbyterians,  who  were  undisciplined,  '  their 
horses  not  trained  ;  '  the  royal  army  was  powerful  and  soon  scattered  the 
rising  forces;  some  were  killed,  many  of  the  prisoners  were  executed,  and 
those  of  note  who  escaped  were  forfeited  in  life  and  fortune,  in  absence." 

Here  we  have  a  key  to  the  thrilling  story.  Five  MacKirdy  (later 
spelled  McCurdy)  brothers  escaped  in  an  open  boat,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
blinding  snowstorm  sailed   across   the   turbulent   sea  to  Ireland,  leaving 

*  Sir  Bernard  Burke  said  :  "  The  McKirdys  formerly  belonged  to  the  '  Tribes  '  who  possessed 
the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  long  under  the  crown  of  Sweden  and  the  Lords  of  the  Isles. 
The  family  were  the  principal  possessors  of  the  Isle  of  Bute  at  a  very  early  period." 
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their  worldly  possessions  behind  them.  They  landed  at  Ballintoy,  which  is 
bounded  by  the  sea  on  the  north  and  northeast,  near  the  famous  Giant's 
Causeway,  and  in  this  vicinity  they  settled.  Twenty-three  years  later,  in 
the  English  revolution  of  1689,  the  McCurdys  of  Antrim  were  in  the  siege 
of  Londonderry  and  in  the  crowning  victory  of  the  Boyne. 

John  McCurdy  is  believed  to  have  brought  capital  with  him  to  this 
country  with  which  to  commence  business.  "  To  appreciate  his  mercantile 
ability  and  energy  one  must  recall  somewhat  the  conditions  of  the  time  and 
country  in  which  he  lived.  We  can  now  but  little  understand  the  rude- 
ness of  American  civilization  at  that  period,  and  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  on  every  side.  He  emigrated  thirty-one  years  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  chief  mode  of  transportation  was  by 
boats.  Taking  the  goods  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  John  McCurdy 
at  first  went  up  the  Hudson  through  a  region  still  less  settled  than  in 
Connecticut.  Hiring  a  room  he  supplied  the  local  demand  and  then 
moved  on  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  wilds.  It  certainly  needed  an 
active  imagination  to  select  the  little  village  of  Lyme,  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  as  the  place  to  make  a  fortune  in  ;  yet  finding  it  central 
he  established  himself  here  for  life,  and  inaugurated  a  widely  extended 
business.  He  opened  a  store,  the  only  one  between  New  London  and 
Guilford,  and  opportunity  was  afforded  for  a  wide  local  trade.  This  was, 
however,  but  a  small  part  of  his  enterprise.  He  owned  in  time  many 
vessels  and  sent  them  to  foreign  ports,  especially  to  the  West  Indies, 
Holland,  and  Ireland.  He  surprised  his  American  friends  by  shipping 
flaxseed  to  Ireland,  where  so  much  flax  was  raised  ;  but  knowing  the  flax 
used  in  making  linen  there  was  pulled  before  the  seed  was  ripe,  he  gained 
large  profits  by  sending  hogsheads  of  this  seed  to  his  native  country.  His 
handsome  handwriting,  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  business,  and  his 
careful  and  systematic  method  of  transacting  it,  show  that  he  had  received 
an  excellent  business  education  in  Ireland." 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  career  of  such  a  personage  as  John 
McCurdy.  He  multiplied  his  operations,  trading  wherever  the  demand 
for  goods  warranted  the  venture,  and  in  course  of  years  became  a  very 
rich  man  for  that  primitive  period.  He  had  important  mercantile  con- 
nections with  Belfast,  to  which  place  he  made  frequent  voyages ;  and  he 
was  for  many  years  in  intimate  relations  of  friendship  and  business  with 
Mr.  William  Neilson  of  New  York,  the  ancestor  of  many  prominent  per- 
sons, including  Rev.  Dr.  William  Neilson  McVicar  of  Trinity  Church, 
Philadelphia.  Some  of  Mr.  Neilson's  letters  and  copies  of  replies  are 
among  the  relics  of  the  old  historic  house.     They  refer  to  the  building  of 
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ships  in  partnership,  and  to  constant  business  transactions  with  one 
another.  John  McCurdy 's  Scotch  traits  were  shown  in  his  religious  charac- 
ter, his  energy,  thrift,  industry,  accuracy,  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  affection, 
and  his  Irish  nature  developed  itself  in  the  ardor  and  impetuosity  of  his 
temperament,  in  his  overflowing  fun  and  wit  and  great  readiness  at  repar- 
tee. He  was  described  by  those  who  knew  him  as  "  very  handsome  and 
a  perfect  gentleman.''  There  was  quite  a  little  romance  connected  with 
his  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  Judge  Richard  Lord  of  Lyme,  who  was  a 
man  of  wealth,  family,  and  high  social  position.  The  parents  objected, 
for  McCurdy  was  then  comparatively  a  stranger  in  the  community.  But 
it  was  a  case  of  mutual  love,  and  the  young  lady  threatened  "  to  jump  out 
of  the  window  "  if  the  opposition  was  continued.  She  was  a  beauty  with 
brilliant  black  eyes,  delicately  cut,  exquisite  features,  and  a  soft,  fair  com- 
plexion, inheriting  from  her  mother,  a  daughter  of  Judge  Nathaniel  Lynde, 
the  beauty  for  which  the  family  of  his  grandmother  Elizabeth  Digby  was 
celebrated.  She  had  also  unusual  force  and  decision  of  character,  and 
in  later  years  exercised  a  wide  influence  and  control.  McCurdy  in 
time  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  full  consent  of  Judge  Lord,  and  the  nup- 
tials of  the  happy  pair  were  celebrated  in  the  Lord  homestead.  It  was 
customary  in  those  days  to  give  daughters,  on  their  marriage  from  the 
father's  house,  "  a  setting  out  "  of  furniture,  china,  silver,  and  other  goods 
for  housekeeping.  When  the  outfit  for  this  young  couple  was  being 
loaded  into  the  cart,  Judge  Lord  remarked  to  his  daughter:  "Anne, 
remember  I  don't  give  you  these  things,  I  only  lend  them  to  you  ;"  allud- 
ing, no  doubt,  to  something  he  had  prior  to  this  more  seriously  said 
to  her.  "  Tip  up  the  cart!  Tip  up  the  cart  !  I'll  have  no  borrowed 
things  in  my  house  !  "  cried  the  proud-spirited  bridegroom.  "  Drive  on  !  " 
shouted  Judge  Lord,  and  the  cart  with  its  valuables  was  driven  to  the  new 
home.  Rich  and  very  old  mahogany  pieces  of  furniture,  a  part  probably 
of  this  veritable  load  in  the  cart,  still  occupy  places  of  honor  in  the  old 
McCurdy  house. 

Like  most  of  the  Scotch-Irish,  John  McCurdy  was  a  rigid  Presbyterian, 
allowing  nothing  to  interfere  with  religious  observances,  and  holding 
general  learning  in  great  respect.  He  always  catechized  his  family  on 
Sunday  evenings,  in  which  exercise  he  was  accustomed  to  include  his 
daughters'  suitors  whenever  they  made  their  visits  at  the  usual  courting- 
time  of  the  period.  His  sons  were  sent  to  college,  and  his  daughters  were 
educated  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  fitted  to  hold  place  with 
elegance  and  dignity  in  the  best  society  of  the  land.  These  daughters 
were  all  healthy,  vigorous  in  mind,  witty,  captivating,  and   far-famed  for 
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their  personal  beauty.  They  made  distinguished  marriages,  and  their 
descendants  are  now  among  the  best  families  on  the  continent.  Elizabeth, 
the  oldest  daughter,  became  the  wife,  in  178 1,  of  Alexander  Stewart,  a 
merchant  of  New  York.  It  is  traditional  in  the  family  that  this  gentle- 
man took  his  fiancee  in  a  handsome  barouche  with  a  pair  of  fine  horses  to 
New  London,  on  the  6th  of  September,  to  make  preparations  for  her 
wedding,  he  meanwhile  going  on  to  Boston.  In  the  interval  New  London 
was  attacked  and  burned  by  Arnold,  commanding  the  British  troops,  and 
the  equipage  was  destroyed.  The  young  lady  made  her  escape,  return- 
ing to  Lyme  on  a  pillion  behind  an  old  friend  of  her  father.  Ten  days 
later,  her  anxious  lover  having  also  reached  Lyme  in  safety,  the  wedding 
took  place  and  the  bride  accompanied  her  husband  to  New  York.  She 
was  at  the  great  ball  in  celebration  of  the  peace  of  1783,  and  was  invited 
by  Washington  to  dance  the  first  minuet  with  him.  John  McCurdy's 
second  daughter  Anne  married  the  famous  and  witty  ecclesiastic  Rev. 
Dr.  Nathan  Strong  of  Hartford  in  1787.  His  third  daughter  Sarah  was 
married  in  September  of  the  same  year  to  Rev.  Henry  Channing,  pastor 
of  the  New  London  church.  Thus  two  daughters  in  one  season  became 
the  wives  of  clergymen,  which  suggests  the  idea  that  some  suitors  were 
not  averse  to  exercises  in  the  catechism  while  on  their  Sunday  evening 
visits.  The  property  which  Mrs.  Channing  received  from  her  father  gave 
her  the  opportunity,  of  which  she  did  not  live  long  enough  to  know  the 
important  results — that  of  educating  in  her  own  home  and  in  Harvard 
college  her  husband's  nephew,  Rev.  Dr.  William  Ellery  Channing.  In 
his  youth  this  distinguished  divine  was  doubtless  often  at  the  McCurdy 
house  in  Lyme  with  his  foster-mother  and  wandered  over  the  rocks 
near  by  from  which  Judge  McCurdy  subsequently  gave  the  rich  red 
porphyry  granite  of  which  the  Channing  Memorial  church  in  Newport  is 
built.  Jeanette,  the  youngest  daughter  of  John  McCurdy,  married  Captain 
Elisha  Hart  of  Saybrook,  who  commanded  an  armed  vessel  on  Long 
Island  sound  in  the  Revolution.  The  north  parlor  of  the  old  colonial 
McCurdy  mansion  was  the  scene  of  all  these  stately  weddings,  and  if 
the  walls  could  speak  we  should  have  some  picturesque  descriptions  to 
chronicle.  Of  Jeanette  McCurdy  two  years  before  her  marriage,  we  catch 
a  glimpse  from  the  journal  of  Noah  Webster,  who  writes  :  "  Oct.  2.1,  1784 
[in  Hartford].  Miss  J.  McCurdy  leaves  town;  the  tears  and  regrets  of 
her  friends  show  how  much  she  is  loved,  and  surely  no  person  on  earth 
deserves  more.  Such  sweetness,  delicacy,  and  beauty  are  rarely  united. 
May  I  ever  love  her,  for  heaven  is  her  friend.  Nov.  8.  Rode  to  Saybrook 
and  Lyme ;  passed  the  evening  at  McCurdy's."     The  seven  daughters  of 
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this  accomplished  woman  were  far-famed  as  "  The  beautiful  Miss  Harts," 
and  many  a  thrilling  romance  was  connected  with  their  history.  One  of 
them  married  the  celebrated  Commodore  Isaac  Hull,  and  was  frequently 
with  him  on  his  perilous  voyages;  her  sister  married  his  nephew,  Commo- 
dore Joseph  Hull  ;  another  sister  married  Hon.  Heman  Allen,  United 
States  minister  to  South  America  ;  and  still  another  married  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  Farmer  Jarvis.  Of  the  three  sons  of  John  McCurdy,  Lynde,  the 
eldest,  married  the  daughter  of  Governor  Matthew  Griswold,  and  became 
a  merchant  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  where  he  built  a  great  gambrel-roof 
house  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  with  terraces  and  successive  flights  of  steps, 
overlooking  the  city  and  the  Thames  river,  since  known  as  the  "  McCurdy 
house."  The  Hon.  John  William  Allen  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  his  grand- 
son. John,  the  second  son,  died  in  early  manhood.  Richard,  the  third 
and  youngest  son,  born  in  1769,  was  the  father  of  Judge  McCurdy. 

John  McCurdy  had  a  hereditary  sense  of  wrong  against  the  British 
government,  which  was  quickly  roused  when  oppressive  measures  were 
inaugurated  against  the  American  colonies.  Personal  and  religious  free- 
dom were  dear  to  him,  and  he  was  fearless  in  his  wish  to  meet  the  crisis  with 
determined  and  out-spoken  opposition.  The  pastor  of  the  Lyme  church, 
Rev.  Stephen  Johnson,  lived  just  below  John  McCurdy  on  the  old  post- 
road,  and  these  two  men  had  many  animated  conferences  upon  the  subject 
of  the  possible  independence  of  the  colonies,  more  than  ten  years  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  They  grew  indignant  with  the  serene 
composure  of  Governor  Fitch  and  his  associates,  and  Rev.  Stephen  Johnson 
wrote  a  series  of  letters,  pointing  toward  unqualified  rebellion  in  case  an 
attempt  was  made  to  enforce  the  Stamp  Act.  These  letters,  designed 
to  rouse  the  community  to  a  sense  of  impending  danger,  were  pub- 
lished and  disseminated  at  the  expense  of  McCurdy,  and  at  his  imminent 
risk,  disloyalty  being  treason.  Many  of  them  appeared  in  the  Connecticut 
Gazette,  and  they  are  believed  to  have  inspired  the  organization  of  the 
Sons  of  Liberty.  Gordon,  in  his  history,  refers  to  McCurdy  as  the  "  Irish 
gentleman,  friendly  to  the  cause  of  liberty,"  who  happening  to  be  in 
New  York  when  the  inflammatory  Virginia  resolutions  of  1765  "  were  being 
handed  about  with  great  privacy,  no  one  having  the  courage  to  print  them, 
inquired  after  them,  and  with  much  precaution  was  permitted  to  take  a 
copy.  He  carried  them  to  New  England,  where  they  were  published  and 
circulated  far  and  wide  in  the  newspapers,  without  any  reserve,  and 
proved  eventually  the  occasion  of  those  disorders  which  afterward  broke 
out  in  the  colonies."  During  the  war  he  was  one  of  a  committee  that 
had  charge  of  the  coastguard  under  the  government.    When  New  London 
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was  burned  by  Arnold  in  178 1,  he  lost  two  stores  and  a  house  and  barn 
in  that  town,  for  which  the  state  government  afterward  gave  his  heirs 
indemnity  in  a  large  grant  of  land  in  Ohio.  One  township  of  the  western 
reserve,  from  his  ownership,  took  the  name  of  Lyme. 

Richard  McCurdy  was  educated  at  Yale,  graduating  in  1 787,  two  years 
before  the  beginning  of  our  national  life.  During  the  next  half  dozen 
years  he  was  much  in  the  society  of  his  married  sisters  and  their  friends 
in  the  cities,  and  carried  through  life  that  simple  dignity  and  courtly 
grace  which  was  his  birthright,  molded  and  refined  through  the  influence 
of  the  best  associations  of  that  early  period.  He  was  of  good  height  and 
figure,  manly  in  his  bearing,  and  of  noble  presence.  He  married  in  1794 
Ursula,  daughter  of  Deacon  John  Griswold,  the  granddaughter  of  Governor 
Matthew  and  Ursula  (Wolcott)  Griswold,  and  for  some  years  practiced 
law.  Preferring,  however,  to  devote  himself  to  the  care  of  his  property  he 
retired  from  the  profession.  He  was  several  times  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Connecticut,  and  when  roused  was  a  forcible  and  effective  speaker 
and  writer.  His  means  were  ample  and  his  life  singularly  free  from 
the  changes,  vicissitudes,  and  tribulations  that  attend  other  men,  and 
he  enjoyed  the  perfect  respect  and  confidence  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity. He  was  liberal  in  all  good  causes,  and  dispensed  the  most  generous 
hospitalities.  The  Lyme  church  in  front  of  his  house,  so  much  admired 
for  its  ornate  architecture,  was  built  in  1817,  the  same  year  that  his  son 
Charles  Johnson  was  graduated  from  Yale.  Hitherto  the  meeting-house 
of  the  town  had  stood  on  a  breezy  hill  to  the  southeast  of  the  village,  on 
the  line  of  the  old  post  road,  or,  rather,  three  successive  meeting-houses 
had  been  erected  there  since  the  settlement  of  the  town,  two  of  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  lightning.  The  plan  of  building  the  new  edifice  where 
it  now  stands  was  very  earnestly  urged  by  Richard  McCurdy,  who  bore 
one-eighth  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  fine  structure. 

His  wife  died  in  181 1  leaving  him  with  six  children,  five  sons  and  one 
daughter  who  became  the  wife  of  Stephen  Johnson  Lord,  son  of  Richard 
Lord  of  Lyme.  The  sons  were  John  Griswold,  Charles  Johnson,  Robert 
Henry,  Richard  Lord,  and  Alexander  Lynde.  Robert  Henry,  the  third 
son,  was  the  well-known  New  York  merchant  whose  energy  and  philan- 
thropy helped  to  set  many  wheels  in  motion  in  the  great  metropolis,  that 
otherwise  might  have  been  a  long  while  in  turning.  In  1861,  when  the 
national  life  was  in  danger,  it  was  he  who  issued  the  first  call  to  his  fellow 
merchants  to  rally  to  the  support  of  the  flag,  and  the  meeting  was  con- 
vened at  his  house  in  Fourteenth  street,  where  an  excited  discussion  took 
place    over   the    policy    of    permitting    Democrats    to    participate.       Mr. 
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McCurdy  indignantly  protested  against  party-lines  and  party-spirit,  con- 
tending that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  alike  to  support  the  Union.  The  out- 
come of  this  informal  gathering  was  the  Union  Defense  f  Committee 
and  the  monster  meeting  in  Union  Square,  which  struck  the  keynote 
of  the  war  and  convinced  the  world  that  the  merchants  of  the  north 
though  eager  to  sell  their  goods  were  not  yet  prepared  to  sell  their 
principles. 

Mr.  McCurdy  placed  himself  on  active  duty  wherever  he  could  find 
loyal  work  to  do,  in  one  case  acting  as  volunteer  commissary-general  and 
rapidly  provisioning  and  dispatching  a  ship  at  the  cost  of  $60,000,  assum- 
ing the  expense  till  it  should  be  paid  by  the  authorities.  No  unofficial 
citizen  in  the  country  had  freer  access  to  the  inner  home  of  President  Lin- 
coln, and  during  these  dark  days  and  in  every  other  period  of  his  life  he 
was  guided  by  a  rigid  sense  of  justice.  His  eldest  daughter  married  Gar- 
diner Green  Hubbard  of  Boston,  whose  daughter  Mabel  is  the  wife  of 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  of  telephone  fame.  One  of  Robert  H.  McCurdy's 
sons,  Richard  Aldrich,  is  the  well-known  president  of  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

There  was  a  remarkable  life-long  conformity  of  opinion  between  the 
five  brothers,  sons  of  Richard  McCurdy,  who  left  the  home  family  early  in 
life  and  afterward  only  met  on  occasional  visits.  One  brother,  as  we  have 
seen,  lived  in  New  York,  three  lived  in  Ohio,  and  one  in  Connecticut. 
Without  concert  of  action,  as  if  each  were  fulfilling  a  law  of  his  being, 
they  were  all  in  perfect  harmony  of  feeling  and  principles  in  matters  of 
politics,  religion,  temperance,  and  general  morality.  Only  three  of  the  five 
brothers  left  children,  and  only  one  left  sons.  Of  the  two  son's  of  Robert 
Henry  McCurdy  only  Richard  A.  McCurdy  has  a  son  ;  thus  in  him,  the 
present  young  Robert  H.  McCurdy  of  New  York,  rests  the  future  of  this 
branch  of  the  McCurdy  family. 

Charles  Johnson  (better  known  as  Judge  McCurdy)  was  the  second  son 
of  Richard,  and  some  two  years  older  than  his  brother  Robert.  The  dis- 
tinguishing acts  of  his  public  life  are  of  interest  to  all  Americans.  While 
he  was  lieutenant-governor  of  Connecticut  he  originated  and  carried  into 
effect,  through  the  legislature,  that  great  change  in  the  common  law  by 
which  parties  and  others  interested  in  the  event  of  suits  are  allowed  to  be 
witnesses,  a  change  which  has  since  been  generally  adopted  throughout 
this  country  and  in  England.  Our  readers  will  remember  the  publication 
of  some  very  interesting  correspondence  in  the  early  part  of  1888,  between 
Judge  McCurdy  and  Hon.  David  Dudley  Field,  in  relation  to  the  true 
genesis  of  the  great  improvement  in  one  of  the  most  important   of  all 
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human  transactions — the  administration  of  justice.*  Mr.  Field  published 
the  law  in  his  code  in  1849,  anc*  was  emphatic  in  his  statement  that  the 
English  were  indebted  to  the  efforts  of  Judge  McCurdy  for  the  idea  which 
resulted  in  the  same  improvement  in  their  courts.  The  judge  was  one  of 
the  projectors  and  most  active  promoters  of  the  New  Haven  and  New 
London  railroad,  now  the  Shore  Line.  At  the  time  he  was  sent  to  Austria, 
the  post  of  charge  d'affaires  was  one  of  great  delicacy  and  importance,  the 
Austrians  being  much  irritated  against  our  nation,  and  the  American  legation 
at  Vienna  being  supposed  to  be  a  place  of  refuge  and  protection  not  only 
for  our  citizens,  but  for  those  of  other  countries,  including  England,  when 
endangered  or  annoyed  by  the  Austrian  officers.  Vienna  was  still  the 
famous  old  walled  city  of  feudal  times,  not  leveled  as  now  into  the  magnifi- 
cent streets  of  a  modern  capital,  and  the  government  of  tyranny  and  fear 
had  not  given  place  to  liberal  and  peaceful  rule.  185 1  was  too  soon  after 
the  stormy  period  of  1848,  when  kings  and  queens  escaping  for  their  lives 
had  scattered  in  all  directions  before  the  revolutionists.  The  battered  walls 
had  been  repaired  and  the  broken  gates  restored,  but  the  cannon  still 
stood  upon  the  walls,  pointing  toward  the  late  rebellious  suburbs.  Thirty 
thousand  soldiers  were  stationed  in  and  around  the  city.  Martial  law  still 
prevailed.  There  could  be  no  civil  process,  every  case  being  tried  by  a 
military  court.  There  were  constant  house-searchings  and  other  examina- 
tions by  the  police,  frequent  imprisonments,  confiscations,  and  executions, 
and  daily  public  whippings  even  of  women.  Suspicion  pervaded  public 
and  private  life,  and  "  a  man's  foes  were  those  of  his  own  household."  The 
young  emperor,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  had  come  to  the  throne  in  the 
midst  of  these  disturbances,  and  his  ministers  had  no  other  idea  of  govern- 
ment than  the  severest  forms  of  control  and  punishment.  To  add  to  the  con- 
tinual embarrassment  of  the  American  charge*,  Kossuth,  who  was  considered 
by  the  Austrian  cabinet  as  an  arch-rebel,  was  at  that  very  moment  being  feted 
and  entertained  in  America  as  a  martyr  to  patriotism.  All  Americans  in 
Austria  were  watched  with  suspicion,  and  arrests  and  imprisonment  were 
frequent.  An  American  artist,  for  instance,  was  seized  at  Trieste  for 
wearing  a  "  Kossuth  hat."  One  day  a  young  Pole  rushed  into  the  rooms 
of  the  legation  for  help,  who,  having  been  an  officer  in  a  conquered  city  of 
Hungary,  had  been  imprisoned,  chained  by  his  ankles  for  three  years  in 
Poland,  but  finally  released  through  the  intercession  of  some  ladies  of  rank, 
and  was  trying  to  leave  the  country.  Coming  to  Vienna  for  a  passport  he 
had  been  referred  from  legation  to  legation  and  everywhere  refused. 
Knowing  that  he  should  be  remanded  to  prison  if  unprotected,  he  turned 

*  Magazine  of  American  History,  xix.    156-161. 
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in  despair  to  the  humanity  of  McCurdy,  whose  ingenuity  quickly  suggested 
a  plan.  He  sent  for  a  wealthy  American  gentleman  at  one  of  the  hotels 
and  arranged  with  him  and  the  authorities  to  have  the  Pole's  name 
placed  on  his  passport,  and  take  him  from  the  country  as  his  servant. 

Thurlow  Weed,  who  visited  Austria  during  this  period,  wrote  :  "Though 
things  have  occurred  to  disturb  the  feelings,  if  not  the  relations,  formerly 
existing  between  Austria  and  America,  Mr.  McCurdy  is  treated  with  all 
the  courtesy  and  respect  due  his  public  character.  He  is  the  right  sort  of 
man  for  the  public  service,  and  will  be  found  faithful  always.  He  has 
acquired  much  useful  information  here  in  regard  to  the  condition  and 
policy  of  European  governments.  He  makes  Vienna  as  pleasant  as 
possible  to  the  Americans  who  visit  it,  and  in  this  duty  is  seconded  by  his 
daughter,  an  accomplished  young  lady."  Rev.  Charles  L.  Brace  was  one 
of  those  arrested  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  while  traveling  in  Hungary. 
He  was  accused  of  bearing  papers  of  treasonable  character  from  Hungarian 
fugitives,  and  although  he  really  had  but  one  letter  in  his  possession,  and 
that  only  a  note  of  introduction  containing  not  more  than  three  lines,  and 
one  pamphlet,  an  essay  on  the  Hungarian  question,  which  he  kept  for  his 
own  private  use  as  a  matter  of  historic  importance,  he  was  treated  as  a 
convict.  Through  the  prompt  and  energetic  intercession  of  Mr.  McCurdy, 
which  involved  a  spirited  correspondence  with  Prince  Schwarzenburg,  long 
since  made  public,  Mr.  Brace  was  finally  rescued  and  his  life  saved. 

Hardly  less  notable  was  the  philanthropy  exercised  by  Mr.  McCurdy  in 
relation  to  the  Scotch  missionaries  who  were  expelled  by  the  government 
from  Austria,  where  they  had  labored  for  ten  years  or  more.  It  was  mid- 
winter, some  of  the  clergymen  had  sick  wives  and  young  children,  and  they 
all  keenly  felt  the  hardship  of  breaking  up  their  homes  at  a  few  days'  notice 
and  removing  their  families  to  Scotland.  They  came  to  Vienna  seeking 
assistance  from  the  English  embassy,  and  not  receiving  it  proceeded  to 
the  American  legation.  McCurdy  could  do  nothing  officially,  but  his 
intelligent  interference  procured  them  some  favors,  and  his  ready  sym- 
pathy and  offer  of  his  private  purse  were  never  forgotten.  He  afterward 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  his  course  was 
commended  by  the  English  parliament.  A  London  paper  of  the  time,  in 
describing  a  large  public  meeting  held  at  the  city  hall,  Glasgow,  where 
interesting  addresses  were  made  by  two  of  the  persecuted  divines,  says: 
"  The  meeting  learned  with  astonishment  of  the  temporizing  and  com- 
pliant conduct  of  Lord  Westmoreland,  who  left  the  missionaries  in  their 
hour  of  need  to  obtain  from  the  American  ambassador — honor  be  to  his 
name   and  nation — that    sympathy  and    support   which  was  withheld  by 
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the  British  minister.  One  of  the  speakers  said  :  '  We  cannot  forbear 
mentioning"  the  extreme  kindness  which  we  received  from  the  American 

o 

minister,  who  not  only  accorded  us  his  fullest  sympathy,  but  offered  us 
every  assistance  which  he  could  render  within  the  limit  of  his  functions, 
and  generously  put  his  purse  at  our  disposal.'  " 

McCurdy's  conduct  in  these  matters  was  quoted  throughout  Europe  as 
a  splendid  example  of  republican  boldness,  energy,  and  ability.  The 
Springfield  Republican  said  of  him  on  his  return  to  America:  "  Recalled 
at  his  own  request,  he  returns  with  a  reputation  which  more  ambitious 
and  more  pretending  diplomatists  might  well  envy.  It  is  fortunate  for  our 
country  that  we  have  had  a  representative  for  two  years  past  at  the  court 
of  Vienna  like  Mr.  McCurdy,  one  thoroughly  American  in  all  his  feelings, 
one  ready  to  listen  to  every  cry  for  assistance,  and  yet  careful  in  no  way 
to  compromise  himself  or  our  country  with  the  Austrian  government. 
Probably  no  man  was  better  adapted  by  his  feelings  and  manners  to  gain 
the  respect  of  our  countrymen  abroad,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  never 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cries  of  the  oppressed  Hungarian  ;  yet  he  won 
the  esteem,  or,  rather,  the  confidence  of  the  Austrian  government.  He 
well  understood  how  to  pursue  that  course  which  secured  the  confidence 
of  all  parties,  and  gave  him  an  influence  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
exert  in  behalf  of  oppressed  humanity." 

One  further  incident  must  not  be  omitted  in  this  connection.  In  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1852  two  of  Kossuth's  sisters  were  imprisoned  ;  his 
mother,  too  ill  to  be  removed,  had  a  soldier  stationed  at  her  bedside. 
Their  property  had  been  destroyed.  They  were  all  poor,  and  were  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  "contribution  from  friends.  Kossuth  was  making  his 
triumphal  progress  in  the  United  States.  McCurdy  wrote  to  Secretary 
Webster,  describing  the  condition  of  the  family,  and  offered  to  transmit 
money  to  them.  Kossuth  sent  $600.  McCurdy  then  with  the  greatest 
tact,  wisdom,  and  delicacy  informed  the  Austrian  government  that  he  had 
received  from  America  a  small  sum  for  the  support  of  an  aged  woman  and 
her  family,  which  he  should  transmit  through  the  mail  in  monthly  install- 
ments. This  he  did,  and  his  benevolent  action  met  with  no  opposition. 
Subsequently  Madame  Kossuth  and  her  family  were  liberated  and  sent  out 
of  the  country  under  guard.  One  of  the  sisters  called  at  the  legation  to  ex- 
press the  warm  gratitude  of  her  whole  family ;  and  a  beautiful  bracelet  made 
of  her  mother's  gray  hair  with  a  pearl  and  oxidized  silver  clasp,  was  soon 
after  sent  as  a  memento  to  Miss  McCurdy.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  while 
the  judge  was  in  Austria  that  some  special  service  was  not  solicited  from 
him  by  persons  of  different  nationalities  in  distress. 
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The  family  of  the  American  legation  was  pleasantly  established  in  a 
suite  of  apartments  in  the  best  part  of  a  modern  palace,  built  round  a 
square  by  one  of  the  principal  Austrian  noblemen  and  known  as  "  Count 
Hartig's  House."  This  they  fitted  up  with  much  taste,  collecting  paint- 
ings and  other  objects  of  art ;  and  becoming  tired  of  the  slippery,  richly 
inlaid  waxed  floors,  ordered  carpets  from  England,  and  added  other  Amer- 
ican home  comforts.  Many  delightful  reunions,  dinners,  teas,  and  in- 
formal entertainments  here  are  remembered  by  those  who  participated, 
Miss  McCurdy  assisting  her  father  in  doing  the  honors.  A  cordial  wel- 
come was  extended  to  all  Americans,  of  whom  many  came,  and  among 
other  visitors  were  numerous  scientists  and  learned  men,  statesmen, 
diplomatists,  physicians,  artists,  authors,  Austrian  and  Hungarian  officers, 
and  Austrian  residents  of  distinction.  The  famous  diplomatist,  Prince 
Esterhazy,  though  very  old  was  still  in  society,  and  his  son's  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Byron's  friend,  Countess  of  Jersey.  The  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Westmoreland  extended  many  agreeable  courtesies  to  the  American 
charge'  and  his  daughter,  and  there  was  pleasant  intercourse  between  the 
two  families.  In  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1852,  Mr.  McCurdy 
traveled  through  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Bavaria,  and  with  Miss  McCurdy 
was  entertained  at  Dr.  Malan's  in  Geneva,  to  meet  Rev.  James  Hamilton 
of  London,  author  of  Life  in  Earnest ;  Professor  Ganssen,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Merle  d'Aubigne\  They  also  visited  Berlin,  Paris,  and  London,  meeting 
with  constantly  varied  and  interesting  incidents  and  experiences. 

On  his  return  from  Austria  Judge  McCurdy  resumed  his  practice 
at  the  bar.  He  was  learned  in  every  branch  of  the  law,  was  a  forcible 
speaker,  strong  in  argument,  acute,  witty,  convincing*,  but  always  honora- 
ble and  courteous  to  his  opponents.  He  was  constantly  engaged  as  lead- 
ing counsel  in  important  cases  until  his  appointment  as  judge.  The  older 
lawyers  held  his  opinions  in  highest  respect,  while  the  younger  men  speak 
with  enthusiastic  gratitude  of  his  kindness  and  helpful  consideration, 
especially  in  the  days  of  their  timid  inexperience.  He  was  eminently  quali- 
fied for  the  bench,  always  giving  attentive  hearing  to  every  member  of  the 
bar  who  had  occasion  to  present  anything  for  his  consideration,  and  dis- 
charging all  the  duties  of  his  judicial  office  with  ability  and  wisdom. 
He  was  a  ready  writer  as  well  as  public  speaker  and  singularly  happy  in 
the  choice  of  words,  his  language  being  remarkable  for  its  terseness,  point, 
and  symmetry. 

After  the  death  of  his  father  in  i860,  Judge  McCurdy  sold  his  large, 
handsome  house  where  he  had  lived  since  his  marriage,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  ancestral  homestead  in  which  he  spent  the  peaceful  evening  of 
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his  days.  From  early  life  he  had  limited  his  ambitions — a  hereditary  mod- 
eration seems  to  have  calmed  his  pulses  and  saved  him  from  the  feverish 
restlessness  which  wears  out  prematurely  so  many  public  men.  He  repeat- 
edly declined  nominations  for  political  office,  including  that  of  governor  of 
the  state,  preferring  the  quiet  sphere  of  legal  practice  or  the  serener  posi- 
tion of  judge.  After  he  left  the  bench  he  indulged  his  studious  inclina- 
tions, kept  fresh  his  familiarity  with  history,  the  classics,  poetry,  and  art, 
entertained  his  friends,  and  took  active  interest  in  the  care  of  his  estate. 
His  daughter  and  only  child,  his  intimate  companion  through  her  life, 
became  the  wife  of  Professor  Edward  E,  Salisbury  of  New  Haven,  a 
gentleman  of  elegant  scholarship  and  literary  accomplishments,  lately 
professor  at  Yale,  a  pioneer  in  oriental  studies  in  this  country  ;  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Salisbury  have  since  divided  their  residence  between  New  Haven 
and  the  ancestral  homestead  in  Lyme,  Mrs.  Salisbury  presiding  over  both. 

The  town  in  which  Judge  McCurdy  was  born  and  bred  occupies,  in  a 
certain  sense,  historic  ground.  It  was  settled  about  1666  by  good  families, 
and  has  always  been  famous  for  the  lawyers  and  statesmen  it  has  pro- 
duced.* It  was  sufficiently  near  the  large  cities  to  partake  of  literary 
culture  and  many-sided  opportunities,  and  far  enough  away  to  escape 
dissipating  wastes.  It  was  the  home  of  Chief  Justice  Waite,  with  whose 
career  our  readers  are  familiar,  f  The  mansion  of  his  father,  the  eminent 
chief-justice  of  Connecticut,  was  but  a  few  steps  from  that  of  Judge 
McCurdy.  Papers  on  the  Griswolds  and  other  Lyme  families  have 
already  appeared  in  these  pages.  No  town  in  the  country  of  its  size  has 
through  two  full  centuries  contained  a  more  refined  and  cultivated  com- 
munity, or  sent  out  into  the  field  of  usefulness  more  men  of  distinction. 

Judge  McCurdy  descended  not  only  from  the  ancient  MacKirdy  race 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  from  the  Willoughbys,  Gilberts,  Drakes, 
Wolcotts,  and  Griswolds  of  England,  the  Vander  Lindens  of  Belgium,  the 
De  Gallegos  of  Spain,  the  Diodatis  of  Italy 4  Among  the  strong  men,  his 
more  immediate  ancestors,  who  led  in  the  formation  of  our  early  colonies 
and  their  later  independence,  were  Deputy-Governor  Francis  Willoughby, 
Henry  Wolcott,  Hon.  Daniel  Clarke,  John  Ogden,  Governor  Roger 
Wolcott,  Governor  Matthew  Griswold,  and  Rev.  Stephen  Johnson.  One 
might  expect  to  find  him  the  man  he  was,  enlightened,  high  minded, 
public  spirited.   His  religious  training  and  tendencies  found  expression  in  his 

*  Harper  s  Magazine  for  February,  1876.     Article  entitled  "  Lyme." 

f  Magazine  of  American  History  for  July,  1888. 

%  The  writer  is  indebted  for  many  important  facts,  recently  discovered,  to  the  forthcoming 
Genealogical  and  Biographical  Monographs,  now  nearly  finished,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Salis- 
bury.    The  quotations  unaccompanied  by  notes  are  from  that  work. 
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familiarity  with  the  scriptures,  and  in  his  never-failing,  practical  efforts  for 
the  support  of  public  worship.  A  characteristic  incident  is  related  of  him. 
He  had  built  a  house  for  his  farmer,  and  the  man  and  his  family  were 
comfortably  quartered  in  it,  when  suddenly  it  was  found  to  be  on  fire  and 
was  completely  destroyed.  The  judge  was  standing  among  his  neighbors 
watching  the  progress  of  the  flames,  when  in  reply  to  some  words  of  con- 
dolence he  said  :  "  Shall  a  man  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord  and 
shall  he  not  receive  evil  ?"  He  was  reticent  in  regard  to  his  religious  ex- 
periences and  feelings,  but  his  habit  of  daily  prayer  and  his  firm  faith  in  the 
doctrines  of  Christ  are  well  known,  and  precious  legacies  for  those  near 
and  dear  to  him.  Inheriting  a  constitution  of  remarkable  vigor  and 
elasticity,  and  always  temperate  and  regular  in  his  habits,  he  never  had  a 
serious  illness,  but  grew  feeble,  and  passed  away  in  June,  1891,  simply 
from  length  of  years.  His  handsomely  cut  features  had  lost  none  of  their 
beauty  even  at  his  advanced  age,  and  were  even  more  marked  after  death. 
Having  survived  all  his  own  generation  of  relatives  and  friends,  the  sons 
of  his  cotemporaries  bore  him  tenderly  to  his  burial.  Until  a  short  time 
before  he  died  his  conversation  had  been  as  attractive,  his  voice  as  rich  and 
melodious,  his  interest  in  life  as  keen  as  ever.  His  sympathies  had  been 
so  warm  and  tender  and  his  love  for  his  friends  so  true  and  active,  espe- 
cially for  young  people  and  little  children,  that  great  sorrow  followed  his 
departure.  For  him  may  be  repeated  the  words  he  inscribed  on  his 
father's  monument  in  describing  his  life,  "  Active  and  beneficent  in  man- 
hood, serene  in  age,  and  tranquil  and  hopeful  at  its  close."  Judge 
McCurdy  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  conscientious  and  upright 
of  citizens,  who  combined  all  the  charms  of  good  breeding  and  a  sound 
heart  with  the  unassuming  excellences  of  a  Christian  gentleman. 
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17S9  AND    1889 — THE   CONTRAST* 

In  closing  the  history  of  the  first  hundred  years  of  the  nation's  life,  it 
will  interest  the  intelligent  reader  to  compare  the  salient  points  of  differ- 
ence in  the  conditions  under  which  it  began  its  first  century,  and  those 
under  which  it  enters  upon  its  second. 

The  territory  of  the  United  States  consisted  in  1789  of  a  comparatively 
narrow  strip  lying  along  the  Atlantic  slope,  extending  from  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Maine  to  the  northern  line  of  Florida.  Some  time  before  and 
during  the  French  and  Indian  war,  large  numbers  of  adventurous  spirits 
threaded  their  way  westward  over  the  Alleghany  mountains  into  the 
regions  beyond.  At  the  termination  of  that  war  a  second  migration,  con- 
sisting of  many  thousands,  began  crossing  over  by  the  famous  Braddock 
road  into  western  Pennsylvania,  and  there  founded  settlements  in  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Monongahela.  At  the  same  time  similar  migrations 
were  on  their  way  from  the  same  state,  along  the  more  northern  road  cut 
by  General  Forbes,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Pitts- 
burg. Afterward,  equally  adventurous  and  bold-hearted  emigrants  passed 
over  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  through  the  south  middle  portion 
of  the  same  mountains,  and  under  great  difficulties  established  homes  for 
their  families  within  the  "  dark  and  bloody  ground  "  now  known  as 
Kentucky.  These  were  the  only  settlements  of  that  day  outlying  the 
Atlantic  slope. 

The  opening  of  the  second  century  in  this  respect  is  in  marked  con- 
trast. It  finds  the  nation  occupying  a  vast  territory,  extending  east  and 
west  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Pacific ;  and  north  and  south  from 
the  Florida  Keys,  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  line  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  thence  to  and  along  the  Pacific  ocean,  to  the  49th  parallel 
of  latitude  on  the  northwest,  and  a  line  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  on  the  northeast  to  the  47th  parallel.  A  further  com- 
parison may  aid  the  American  people  to  appreciate  more  fully  their  goodly 
heritage.    The  domain  of  the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska,  is  estimated 

*  The  seventy-third  or  closing  chapter  to  the  forthcoming  new  edition  of  The  Concise  History 
of  the  American  People,  by  Jacob  Harris  Patton,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Published  by  Fords,  Howard  & 
Hulbert. 
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to  lack  only  a  few  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  being  as  large  as  all 
Europe.  The  territory  of  Europe  extends  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to 
four  degrees  beyond  the  Arctic  circle  ;  along  this  circle,  on  both  sides,  is 
a  vast  barren  waste,  because  of  the  rigidly  cold  climate.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  territory  of  the  United  States  lies  wholly  within  the  choicest 
portion  of  the  North  Temperate  Zone,  as  it  extends  from  the  49th  parallel 
down  to  within  half  a  degree  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  ;  nor  is  there  an  acre 
of  soil  within  its  boundaries,  except  on  the  high  mountains,  that  is 
unavailable  because  of  the  climate  for  pasturage  and  cultivation. 

The  contrast  with  Europe  is  perhaps  still  more  remarkable  in  regard 
to  climate  and  rainfall,  as  the  United  States  appear  to  derive  more  benefit 
from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  equatorial  currents  than  both  Asia  and 
Europe  combined.  The  Atlantic  current  furnishes  the  Gulf  Stream,  which 
brings  the  blessings  of  moisture  and  warmth  to  western  Europe ;  but  it 
also  furnishes  what  is  equally  important — a  copious  rainfall  to  our  great 
Mississippi  valley.  The  Pacific  equatorial  current  is  the  origin  of  the 
Japan  current — three  times  the  size  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  four  degrees 
warmer — which  causes  the  mild  climate  and  moisture  of  our  Pacific  and 
northwestern  states,  away  up  to  Alaska.  The  influence  of  this  warm 
current,  which  expands  all  over  the  surface  of  the  North  Pacific,  extends 
along  the  entire  southern  portion  of  Alaska,  and  to  the  south  down  the 
coast  beyond  San  Francisco.  The  winds  from  off  it  are  loaded  with 
warmth  and  moisture,  and  penetrate  inland  about  one  thousand  miles, 
passing  over  Oregon  and  Washington  and  through  the  gaps  of  the  Cascade 
and  the  Rocky  mountain  ranges,  until  they  meet  and  mingle  with  the 
western  flank  of  the  vapor-loaded  winds  from  the  Atlantic  equatorial 
current.  The  latter  are  deflected  by  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains  of 
Mexico,  and  flow  north  toward  the  pole  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the 
atmosphere. 

The  extent  of  territory  occupied  by  the  United  States,  and  the  conse- 
quent diversity  of  climate,  render  the  American  people  virtually  indepen- 
dent of  the  rest  of  the  world  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  clothing 
and  substantial  food  of  all  kinds,  the  only  exceptions  being  tea  and  coffee, 
chocolate,  and  a  few  spices  from  the  tropics,  that  have  in  time  become 
essential  to  the  comfort  of  the  people,  and  as  delicacies  for  the  table.  We 
are  also  dependent,  for  the  most  part,  on  foreign  lands  for  raw  silk  and 
india-rubber.  Thus,  the  north  and  north-middle  produce  the  cereals  and 
orchard  fruits,  while  the  south-middle  furnishes  tobacco  and  cotton,  and 
the  extreme  southern  portion  sugar-cane,  rice,  and  sub-tropical  fruits.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  that  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  United  States,  in  its 
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diversified  forms,  much  transcends  in  importance  all  that  is  in  the  world 
beside,  thus  far  discovered. 

In  1789  the  only  means  of  transportation  within  the  Union  was  by 
animal  power,  such  as  by  pack-horses  over  the  Alleghanies,  or  traveling  on 
horseback  or  by  coach,  while  freight  was  carried  in  wagons  drawn  by  horses 
or  oxen  ;  by  sailing-vessels  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  or  in  scows  or  flat- 
boats  on  the  rivers.  The  great  national  road,  constructed  by  the  general 
government  across  the  Alleghanies,  from  Cumberland,  Maryland,  to  the 
Ohio  river,  was  finished  to  that  point  in  1820.  Thirty-six  years  after  the 
first  inauguration  of  Washington,  the  Erie  canal,  made  by  the  state  of 
New  York,  was  opened.  It  united  at  Albany  the  Great  Lakes  with  the 
Hudson  river,  and  through  that  with  the  Atlantic  in  New  York  harbor. 
In  after  years  a  number  of  other  canals  were  constructed  indifferent  parts 
of  the  Union,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  superseded  by  railways. 

Two  years  after  the  uniting  of  the  lakes  with  the  Atlantic,  was  made 
the  first  railway  in  the  Union  ;  it  was  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  designed 
to  transport  granite  from  Quincy  to  the  seashore.  Five  years  later,  our 
first  locomotive  began  running  on  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  railroad. 
The  building  of  such  roads  proceeded  very  rapidly,  and  in  1835  there  were 
in  the  United  States  1,098  miles  of  railways;  but  in  passing  over  fifty-four 
years,  we  find  that  in  1889  they  had  increased  to  163,362.  Of  the  rails 
used  on  these  roads  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  are,  at  this  writing,  made 
of  steel,  which  is  fast  superseding  those  made  of  iron — the  introduction  of 
an  American-improved  Bessemer  process  having  rendered  steel-making 
both  easy  and  cheap. 

Other  items  in  this  connection  are  worthy  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
On  the  through  lines  of  railways  from  the  Atlantic  slope  across  the  Alle- 
ghanies, the  average  of  the  charge  for  freight  in  1865  was  2.9  cents  per 
ton  per  mile;  in  1889  it  was  0.609  cents.  On  the  western  and  southwest- 
ern roads  the  average  charge  for  the  same  in  1865  was  3.642  cents ;  in  1889 
it  was  0.934  cents.  The  combined  average  rate  of  the  same  on  these  two 
divisions  of  roads  in  1865  was  3.271  cents,  while  the  average  rate  of  the 
same  in  1889  was  0.771  cents.  The  average  rate  per  mile  for  passengers 
on  these  roads  in  1889  was  2.246  cents.  There  was  in  the  United  States 
in  1889  for  every  19.34  square  miles  of  surface,  one  mile  of  railroad;  and 
one  mile  of  the  same  to  every  418  of  the  inhabitants.  The  gross  value  of 
these  railways  in  1889  was  $20,957,668,032.  What  will  all  these  items  be 
in  1989  ? 

We  of  1891,  in  our  abundance  of  comforts  and  home  facilities  for  sup- 
plying our  wants,  have  only  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  the  difficulties, 
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financial  and  otherwise,  that  obtruded  themselves  upon  our  fathers,  when 
they  were  entering  upon  the  first  century  of  our  national  existence.  The 
people,  as  individuals,  were  poor  indeed,  and  so  was  the  new  govern- 
ment itself.  The  separate  states  and  the  Continental  Congress  were  both 
involved  in  debts  contracted  in  the  war  for  independence.  These  debts 
of  the  states,  as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  were  assumed  by  the  general 
government,  but  that  was  a  transference  made  for  convenience  only,  since 
the  debts  thus  consolidated  still  remained  and  had  to  be  paid. 

The  people,  in  a  comparatively  crude  way,  had  made  for  themselves 
some  domestic  articles  of  prime  necessity  ;  when  colonists  they  had  been 
for  the  most  part  dependent  for  these  upon  the  motherland,  while  during 
the  eight  years  of  actual  war  for  independence,  most  of  their  able-bodied 
men  being  in  the  army,  those  at  home  manufactured  articles  that  per- 
tained to  carrying  on  the  war,  rather  than  those  for  domestic  use  in  times 
of  peace.  Their  trade  among  themselves  (and  they  had  none  outside 
worth  mentioning)  finally  degenerated  into  mere  barter,  because  during 
the  six  years  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  when  their  sea- 
ports were  thrown  open  for  commerce,  and  before  the  inauguration  of 
Washington,  England,  under  her  system  of  "  perfectly  free  trade,  swept 
from  the  country  every  dollar  and  every  piece  of  gold."  * 

In  addition  to  this  evil,  rivalry  between  the  states  bordering  on  the 
ocean  often  led  them  to  impose,  each  for  itself,  different  rates  of  duties  on 
the  same  class  of  merchandise,  when  brought  into  their  respective  ports, 
the  object  of  each  one  being  to  secure  the  foreign  trade  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. The  whole  people  had  also — in  contrast  with  the  present  time — to 
enter  upon  a  sort  of  apprenticeship,  in  order  to  learn  how  to  make  for 
themselves  the  best  articles  for  domestic  use.  England  had  hitherto  sup- 
plied these,  and  at  her  own  prices.  The  contrast  between  the  amount  of 
manufacturing  in  that  day  and  what  it  is  at  present  is  amazing. 

The  debt  of  the  United  States  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  cen- 
tury was,  in  proportion  to  each  one  of  the  population,  larger,  and  in  addi- 
tion was  far  more  burdensome  for  the  people  to  pay  than  their  debt  on 
entering  upon  their  second  century,  when  their  facilities  for  paying  it  are 
so  much  superior.  The  national.debt  in  1791  was  $75,463,476;  the  similar 
one  on  December  31,  1890,  was  $873,435,939.50,  less  the  cash  in  the  United 
States  treasury.  In  1791  the  debt  was  about  nineteen  dollars  per  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  of  the  population.  In  1890,  estimating  the  number  of 
inhabitants  to  be  sixty-three  millions,  the  national  debt  was,  for  each  one 
of  the  population,  about  fourteen  dollars. 

*  Bolles'  Financial  History  of  the  U.  S. ,  p.  437. 
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Thus  far  the  American  people  have  merited  the  honor  of  being 
characterized  as  "  the  only  debt-paying  nation."  We  cannot  go  into 
details  ;  let  a  mere  glance  at  their  varied  resources  accounting  for  this 
suffice.  Notice  the  vast  mineral  wealth  of  all  kinds  discovered  during  the 
first  century  within  the  Union  ;  the  abundant  facilities  for  internal  and 
foreign  trade  ;  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  resources ;  the  numberless 
inventions  that  promote  mechanical  industries  :  all  these,  in  their  respective 
capacities,  produce  wealth,  and  thus  indirectly  afford  funds  for  paying  the 
nation-al  debt. 

There  are,  however,  other  considerations  worthy  of  note  in  a  nation's 
life  than  those  of  mere  material  progress.  The  contrast  in  the  facilities 
for  extending  the  truths  of  Christianity  and  their  civilizing  influence 
throughout  the  land,  and  for  promoting  education  among  the  people  of  all 
classes,  is  fully  as  striking  as  any  other  feature  of  this  comparison.  We 
have  seen  that  immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the 
several  denominations  of  Christians  took  measures  to  frame  their  systems 
of  church  government  in  such  manner  as  to  be  consistent  with  that  of 
the  nation.  The  remarkable  moral  and  educational  results  produced 
during  the  first  century,  though  in  the  face  of  numerous  difficulties,  have 
amply  vindicated  this.  Within  that  hundred  years,  especially  in  the  latter 
half,  all  these  denominations  have  manifested  unusual  zeal  in  preaching 
the  gospel  in  destitute  portions  of  the  Union,  and  in  endeavoring  to  raise 
the  whole  people  by  means  of  education  to  a  higher  plane  of  general 
intelligence,  thus  preparing  them  to  enter  upon  their  second  century 
almost  infinitely  better  equipped  than  were  their  fathers  for  a  continual 
progress  in  all  that  is  great  and  noble. 

The  leading  minds  in  these  denominations  founded  benevolent  asso- 
ciations to  aid  in  the  cause,  such  as  Bible,  tract,  Sunday-school,  home 
missionary,  and  other  societies.  Meanwhile  the  private  members  of  the 
churches  nobly  furnished  the  necessary  financial  means;  nor  were  they 
lacking  in  individual  efforts  in  their  respective  spheres  of  influence.  This 
spirit  also  influenced  wealthy  men  to  recognize  their  own  responsibility, 
and  in  consequence,  within  the  period  mentioned,  they  have  furnished 
millions  on  millions  for  purposes  of  education.  The  church  members  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  century,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  people,  were 
poor  in  worldly  affairs  ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  second,  they  are  com- 
paratively rich,  and  in  addition  they  have,  prepared  to  their  hand,  these 
various  benevolent  associations  and  societies,  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
first  century  has  devised,  and  which  appliances  can  be  now  utilized  to  the 
best  advantage. 
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There  is  still  another  contrast.  The  commencement  of  the  first  century 
saw  but  little  harmony  or  sympathy  between  the  various  religious  denomi- 
nations, but,  on  the  contrary,  antagonisms,  especially  between  the  two 
that  were  in  union  with  the  state*  and  those  others  that  were  not,  owing 
to  the  harsh  treatment  the  latter  had  so  long  endured  from  the  former. 
The  remembrance  of  these  wrongs  passed  over  from  colonial  times,  and  it 
took  at  least  one  generation  for  that  malign  influence  to  thoroughly  pass 
away,  which,  during  the  first  third  of  the  century,  very  much  trammeled 
the  legitimate  works  of  the  churches. 

The  above  period  was  succeeded  by  another,  lasting  nearly  forty  years, 
characterized  by  an  unusual  mental  activity  in  respect  to  theological 
opinions,  which  were  discussed  extensively  throughout  the  northern  and 
eastern  states.  These  discussions  took  a  wide  range  amid  the  respective 
doctrines  of  the  churches,  such  as  the  scriptural  authority  for  certain  forms 
in  rites  and  ceremonies,  church  policy,  the  mode  of  ordaining  the  minis- 
try, Biblical  interpretation,  and,  in  general,  other  leading  doctrines  of  the 
various  denominations.  The  religious  newspapers  and  periodicals  engaged 
in  this  work,  and  even  a  portion  of  the  secular  press,  opened  their  columns 
to  the  disputants  and  treated  the  matter  editorially. 

These  contests  were  mainly  on  points  of  belief  that  in  themselves  were 
non-essential,  while  at  the  same  time  there  prevailed  among  these  evangeli- 
cal disputants  a  remarkable  unanimity  in  accepting  the  essential  truths  of 
the  gospel.  The  latter  phase  of  the  subject  induced  a  sentiment  of  charity 
that  continually  grew  in  strength,  until  all  parties  tacitly  acquiesced  in 
each  denomination  in  its  own  way  preaching  the  word  and  administering 
the  rites  of  the  church,  and  thus  promoting  the  cause  so  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  all.  In  consequence  of  these  mutual  concessions  there  came  gradually 
into  existence,  toward  the  end  of  the  second  period  mentioned,  an  era  of 
good  feeling  among  the  churches,  which  prevails,  more  than  ever  before, 
in  the  entire  Christian  community.  This  was  one  of  the  most  important 
legacies  that  the  churches  of  the  first  century  left  to  those  of  the  second- 
There  was,  however,  one  controversy — the  anti-slavery  agitation — that 
continued  unchanged  among  the  churches  in  its  earnestness  to  the  very 
last,  even  until  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  incidentally 
blotted  out  its  exciting  career  forever. 

At  present,  however,  we  see  the  churches  of  the  United  States  entering 
upon  their  second  century,  never  in  their  history  so  free  from  discordant 
conflicts,  nor  so  abundant  in  wealth,  in  zeal,  and  in  the  facilities  for  con- 

*  The  Congregational  in  New  England,  and  the  Episcopal  in  some  of  the  Middle  and  the 
Southern  Colonies. 
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centrated  effort  in  their  appropriate  work,  which  in  its  greatness  has  never 
before  been  paralleled  in  the  Union. 

In  closing  this  chapter  it  is  proper  to  notice  the  evidence  of  the  deep 
underlying  reverence  that  has  always  characterized  the  American  people 
— especially  those  who  are  descendants  of  the  original  colonists — for  the 
truths  of  Christianity.  This  may  account  for  the  fact  that  no  special 
movement  in  opposition  to  the  latter's  essential  and  leading  doctrines  has 
ever  originated  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  nation's  century  there  prevailed,  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  a  form  of  infidelity  derived  from  the  French  revolutionist's. 
Its  views  or  arguments  were  presented,  however,  in  a  tone  peculiarly  low 
and  vulgar,  so  that  what  influence  it  had  among  the  people  at  large,  dwin- 
dled away  in  less  than  a  generation. 

The  modes  of  criticism  tending  to  invalidate  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
as  the  inspired  word  of  God,  were  introduced  from  Germany.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  theories  that  would  ignore  God  in  his  own  grand  law  of  evo- 
lution, or  the  gradual  development  or  improvement  in  the  order  of  nature, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  and  likewise  the  theory  that  "  neither  denies 
nor  affirms  God,  but  puts  him  on  one  side,"  known  as  agnosticism,  are 
both  exotics — they  having  been  transplanted  hither  from  the  British  isles. 
In  the  same  connection  it  may  be  said,  concerning  the  writing  of  books  of 
a  decided  immoral  tendency,  that  comparatively  very  few,  as  far  as  we 
know,  are  the  direct  product  of  American  authors. 
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GENERAL   HOLT'S    UNEXPECTED   REPLY 

Editor  Magazine  of  American  History. — I  have  heard  an  amusing 
anecdote,  altogether  too  good  to  be  lost,  in  which  figured  General  Holt, 
Secretary  of  War  in  the  latter  part  of  President  Buchanan's  administra- 
tion, and  the  late  Governor  William  Smith,  of  Warrenton,  Virginia, 
fondly  known  among  his  friends  as  "  Extra  Billy."  Without  professing 
to  speak  "by  authority,"  I  should  not  hesitate  to  declare  the  story  correct 
from  my  long  acquaintance  with  those  gentlemen.  For  upwards  of  fifty 
years,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  his  89th  year,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1887, 
no  man  from  the  Old  Dominion  was  better  known  or  more  respected  and 
beloved  in  Washington  than  the  kind-hearted  and  genial  "  Extra  Billy 
Smith."  He  was  a  great  favorite  in  society  ;  I  have  seen  him  hold  a  com- 
pany delighted  for  an  hour  while  he  told  with  his  rich,  flowing  expression 
of  his  love  affairs  and  other  incidents  of  his  early  life. 

In  the  month  of  January  or  February,  1861,  General  Holt  was  sitting 
alone  in  his  room  in  the  War  Department,  meditating,  no  doubt,  on  what 
to  do  in  the  then  agitated  condition  of  the  country,  when  Governor  Smith 
was  announced  and  at  once  ushered  in.  He  had  hardly  taken  his  seat  when 
he  said  with  some  asperity — any  one  acquainted  with  him  can  recall  his 
manner  of  address  under  the  circumstances — "  Mr.  Secretary,  I  learn  that 
cannon  have  been  mounted  on  the  land  side  of  Fortress  Monroe,  which  I 
consider  an  outrage  on  the  sovereign  state  of  Virginia,  and  I  have  come  to 
see  what  explanation  can  be  made  of  this  extraordinary  proceeding?" 

General  Holt,  though  sometimes  exhibiting  what  might  be  regarded  as 
a  stern  exterior,  is  far  from  that  when  the  ice  is  once  broken  ;  and  he  has 
a  keen  relish  for  genuine  humor.  He  smiled  perhaps  a  little  too  broadly, 
when  he  replied  :  "  Well,  governor,  I  am  not  a  military  man,  and  do  not 
claim  to  have  knowledge  of  the  tactics  or  strategy  of  war,  but  I  have 
always  heard  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  commander  of  a  fortification  to 
keep  the  muzzles  of  his  guns  turned  in  the  direction  from  which  he  was 
expecting  the  enemy.  It  is  possible  (he  added)  that  this  traditional  view 
of  military  duty  has  led,  under  the  circumstances,  to  the  result  of  which 
you  speak."  This  explanation  did  not  seem  to  impress  the  governor 
favorably,  and  after  a  few  hurried  irrelevant  words,,  he  left. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
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INTRODUCTION    OF   THE    NEGRO    INTO    THE    UNITED 

STATES 

FLORIDA,   NOT   VIRGINIA,   THE   FIRST   STATE   TO   RECEIVE    HIM 

The  object  of  this  article,  I  am  sure,  will  not  be  misunderstood.  I 
have  taken  up  my  pen  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  contribution  to 
the  study  of  the  early  history  of  our  country,  but  rather  to  suggest  a  new 
inquiry  into  a  matter  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  settled,  and  to 
indicate  some  of  the  lines  along  which  the  inquiry  might  be  conducted. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  story  of  the  introduction  of  the  negro  into  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  again  re-opened  ;  and  this,  not  indeed  with  a 
view  to  reviving  any  of  the  disagreeable  questions  which  have  grown  out 
of  that  introduction,  but  wholly  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  story 
itself  on  its  right  historical  basis.  Something  of  what  has  been  suggested 
was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Neill,  in  his  Virginia  Vetusta,  but  it  is  evident  from 
facts  which  will  be  brought  out  in  this  article  that  Mr.  Neill's  inquiry  did 
not  go  sufficiently  far. 

An  appeal  within  recent  years  to  contemporary  sources  of  information 
has  resulted,  as  is  well  known,  in  a  modification  of  the  story  in  at  least 
one  important  particular.  Our  older  historians,  under  the  leadership  of 
Beverley,  who  published  his  History  of  Virginia  in  1705,  make  it  appear 
that  the  negro  was  introduced  in  the  year  1620,  and  many  persons  now 
living  can  recollect  when  the  school  teacher  endeavored  to  impress  the 
time  of  the  event  on  the  youthful  mind  by  showing  that  it  was  in  the 
same  year  which  witnessed  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  But  now 
it  is  generally  conceded  on  the  authority  of  John  Rolfe  in  Smith's  Generall 
Historie,  first  published  at  London  in  1624,  that  the  negro  was  at  James- 
town, Virginia,  in  "  the  year  of  our  Lord  1619."  It  may  not  then  be 
amiss  to  suggest  that  there  are  other  modifications  which  the  story  will 
likely  undergo  before  it  reaches  its  permanent  form.  Indeed  it  seems 
to  be  now  undergoing  one  in  respect  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  negro  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  received  at  Jamestown.  It  used 
to  be  said,  and  even  yet  is  repeated  by  some,  that  the  vessel  which  brought 
the  negro  into  Virginia  waters  was  not  allowed  to  enter  at  first,  nor  until 
it  was  found  to  be  in  a  distressed  condition  ;  and  that  those  of  the  race 
whom  it  put  ashore  were  received  reluctantly  and  in  exchange  for  neces- 
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sary  supplies.  But  it  may  be  regarded  as  somewhat  significant  that 
this  part  of  the  story  has  been  entirely  omitted  by  some  of  our  histori- 
ans, including  Bancroft,  who  has  not  mentioned  it  in  any  of  the  editions 
of  his  great  work.  In  the  main  the  story  itself  has  not  been  gathered  up 
better  than  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Brock,  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Historical  Society,  in  his  prefatory  note  to  the  sixth  volume,  new 
series,  of  the  society's  Collections.  The  prefatory  note  is  an  excellent 
chapter  on  the  "  Past  relation  of  Virginia  to  African  slavery,"  and  the 
pertinent  part  is  as  follows . 

"  '  To  the  Dutch  undoubtedly  belongs  the  questionable  distinction  of 
having  introduced  negro  slavery  into  the  colonies,  now  the  United  States 
of  America/  asserts  O'Callaghan,  although  Neill  endeavors  to  cast  doubt 
on  the  fact,  and  to  intimate  that  the  introduction  was  at  the  instigation 
of,  if  not  indeed  through  the  direct  instrumentality  of,  the  rapacious  and 
piratical  Samuel  Argall,  sometime  governor  of  Virginia.  '  About  the 
last  of  August,  1619/  says  John  Rolfe,  the  husband  of  Pocahontas,  writ- 
ing from  Virginia,  '  came  in  a  Dutch  man  of  vvarre  that  sold  us  twenty 
negars.'  Neill  states  that  the  Dutch  man-of-war,  which  claimed  to  sail 
under  the  commission  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  came  into  Jamestown  in 
company  with  the  ship  Treasurer  (which  had  been  fitted  out  at  the 
expense  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  sent  him  an  '  olde  filibustering  com- 
mission of  hostility  against  the  Spanyards '),  and  that  they  were  in  a 
distressed  condition.  The  consorts  departing  from  Jamestown  a  little 
later  put  in  at  the  Somers  Islands,  where,  being  without  provisions,  the 
deputy  governor,  Miles  Kendall,  was  necessitated  to  give  them  supplies, 
for  which  payment  was  made  in  negroes.  It  is  reasonable  to  presume 
that  this  was  but  a  repetition  of  the  experience  at  Jamestown,  and  that 
the  negroes  were  received  there  involuntarily  and  in  compensation  for  an 
act  of  humanity.  This  view  is  held  by  the  historiographer  of  the  Epis- 
copal diocese  of  Virginia,  Rev.  Philip  Slaughter,  D.D.,  and  by  Williams, 
the  historian  of  his  race  in  America,  who,  though  elsewhere  not  at  all  the 
apologist  of  Virginians,  admits:  '  It  is  due  to  the  Virginia  Colony  to  say, 

that  the  slaves   were  forced  upon  them  ;  that  white  servitude  was  com- 

»  >> 
mon. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  new  matter  intro- 
duced from  Mr.  Neill,  and  a  perceptible  variation  in  connection  with  the 
point  that  the  negro  was  received  at  Jamestown  "  involuntarily  and  in 
compensation  for  an  act  of  humanity,"  Mr.  Brock  has  told  the  story  as  it 
has  been  familiar  to  us  from  childhood.  And  it  will  furthermore  be 
observed  that  the  story  contains  four  allegations,  which  it  is  thought  best 
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to  state  in  the  order  in  which  they  will  be  considered  in  this  article :  (1) 
that  the  negro  was  introduced  into  Virginia  in  1619  ;  (2)  that  Virginia 
received  the  negro  in  1619  involuntarily  and  in  exchange  for  necessary 
supplies ;  (3)  that  the  distinction  of  having  introduced  the  negro  into 
Virginia  belongs  to  the  Dutch  ;  and  (4)  that  Virginia  was  the  first  of  the 
United  States  to  receive  the  negro. 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  test  the  truth  of  these  allegations,  particularly 
the  last  three,  in  the  light  of  some  materials  which  are  old,  and  some 
which,  it  is  believed,  are  used  for  the  first  time  in  this  connection.  It 
seems  to  the  writer  that  the  first  of  the  allegations  is  true  (provided  it  be 
understood  not  to  imply  that  the  year  1619  witnessed  the  earliest  appear- 
ance of  the  negro  in  Virginia),  that  the  second  is  utterly  without  support, 
that  the  third,  if  not  untrue,  is  an  unfair  statement  of  the  case,  and  that 
the  last  is  absolutely  untrue. 

First.  I  should  not  question  that  the  negro  was  introduced  into  Vir- 
ginia in  1619.  Evidently  that  is  the  year  from  which  we  are  to  date  his 
continued  stay  in  Virginia.  But  in  saying  this  it  is  not  intended  to  say 
that  the  footsteps  of  the  negro  pressed  Virginia  soil  for  the  first  time  in 
1619.  Indeed,  it  may  be  regarded  as  quite  made  out  that  he  was  in  the 
country  nearly  a  hundred  years  before.  It  seems  almost  useless  to  doubt, 
particularly  in  the  face  of  investigations  made  by  Mr.  John  Gilmary  Shea, 
that  the  Spaniards  were  in  Virginia  for  a  little  while  in  1526.  In  his 
chapter  on  "Ancient  Florida,"  in  Winsor's  Narrative  and  Critical  History 
of  America,  Mr.  Shea  does  not  hesitate  to  identify  the  early  "Gualdape" 
of  the  Spaniards  with  Virginia,  and  to  locate  "  San  Miguel  de  Gualdape" 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Jamestown.  If  he  is  right  in  his  identification  of 
Gualdape,  then  the  negro  was  in  Virginia  at  least  eighty-one  years  before 
Jamestown  was  founded.  The  Spaniards  had  the  negro  with  them  in 
that  part  of  the  United  States  which  they  called  Gualdape.  The  enter- 
prise at  San  Miguel  was  in  charge  of  Vasquez  de  Ayllon,  who  commanded 
the  Spanish  expedition,  but  he  dying  soon  after  the  settlement  began,  the 
management  of  affairs  fell  temporarily  into  the  hands  of  one  Francisco 
Gomez.  Two  malcontents  named  Doncel  and  Bacan,  heading  an  insur- 
rection, succeeded  in  casting  Gomez  and  other  officers  into  prison  and 
instituting  a  reign  of  tyranny.  In  the  overthrow  of  these  usurpers  the 
negro  had  a  hand.  He  is  represented  as  uniting  with  two  Spaniards, 
Oliveros  and  Monasterio,  in  delivering  Gomez  and  the  others  from  prison 
and  reinstating  the  old  order.  The  Spanish  historian  Oviedo,  writing 
not  later  than  1557,  says  in  his  Historia  General  y  Natural  de  las  Indias, 
III.,  629: 
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"  From  this  speech  and  admonition  there  remained  to  Gines  Dongel 
perpetual  enmity  with  Oliveros,  because  he  was  a  man  of  deeds  and  was 
unwilling  to  yield  to  the  tyranny  of  Gines  ;  and  he  began  to  treat  with 
Bacan  as  if  he  would  have  killed  him  and  Monasterio.  And  one  night 
when  they  were  about  to  accomplish  their  wicked  purpose,  it  happened 
that  some  negroes  set  fire  to  the  house  of  Gines  of  their  own  accord  ;  and 
the  prisoners  were  there,  and  as  the  fire  burned  they  all  ran  up  to  kill  him, 
and  thus  an  opportunity  was  afforded  the  prisoners  to  escape  from  the 
place  where  they  were  confined. " 

Very  soon  after  this,  however,  the  Spaniards  abandoned  San  Miguel 
and  even  Gualdape,  and  the  negro  is  not  known  to  have  touched  the  soil 
of  Virginia  again  until  he  was  introduced  at  Jamestown  in  the  year 
already  mentioned. 

Second.  It  does  not  appear  that  we  shall  find  any  basis  at  all  for  the 
second  part  of  the  story.  In  order  to  see  that  the  allegation  that  Virginia 
received  the  negro  in  1619  involuntarily  and  in  exchange  for  needed 
supplies  is  utterly  without  support,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  ground 
on  which  it  is  supposed  to  rest.  This  is  to  be  found  in  an  official  paper 
or  "  Declaration  "  which  was  drawn  up  in  1623  by  the  "  Council  for  Vir- 
ginia and  principal  assistants  for  the  Somer  Islands,"  or  Bermudas,  and  in 
which  the  council  and  principal  assistants  gave  their  opinion  as  to  the 
chief  cause  of  certain  troubles  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  companies  that 
had  control  of  Virginia  and  the  Islands.  The  paper  made  perhaps  its 
earliest  appearance  in  this  country  as  an  appendix  to  the  first  volume  of 
Burk's  History  of  Virginia,  and  it  is  from  this  source  that  its  passages  are 
taken  which  appear  in  this  article.  The  following  is  the  one  immediately 
in  point,  and  cannot  be  misunderstood  : 

"  In  the  latter  time  that  Captain  Kendall  was  deputy  governor,  there 
arrived  at  the  Somer  Islands  (viz.)  in  the  year  1619,  a  man  of  war  with  a 
commission  from  the  Prince  of  Orange,  by  virtue  of  which  he  had  taken 
certain  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  being  in  great  extremity  for 
want  of  water  and  victuals,  and  being  forbid  by  Captain  Kendall  to  come 
into  the  said  harbors,  he  gave  him  notice  he  had  fourteen  negroes  on 
board  which  he  should  be  forced  to  cast  overboard  for  want  of  victuals, 
and  rather  desired  to  bestow  them  on  Captain  Kendall  for  any  small  con- 
sideration which  he  should  be  pleased  to  bestow  on  them,  which  was  per- 
formed accordingly.  Captain  Kendall,  who  had  spent  a  long  time  in  the 
Somer  Islands,  being  one  of  the  first  inhabitants,  and  who  by  his  valor 
and  other  good  qualities,  had  in  time  of  vacancy  been  twice  chosen 
governor,  now   upon  the  arrival   of  Captain  Butler  the  newly  appointed 
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Governor,  was  forcibly  deprived  by  him  of  all  his  said  negroes,  upon  pre- 
tence that  they  belonged  to  the  earl  of  Warwick's  ship  called  the  Treas- 
urer ;  with  which  the  said  Holland  man  of  war  had  consorted." 

It  cannot  but  be  observed  that  in  the  whole  passage  not  one  word  is 
said  about  Virginia.  Captain  Miles  Kendall  was  deputy-governor  of  the 
Bermuda  Islands.  What  he  did  to  the  Holland  man-of-war  was  done  at 
the  Islands,  which  were  about  seven  hundred  miles  from  Jamestown, 
Virginia,  and  under  a  different  government ;  and  the  fourteen  negroes 
who  were  about  to  be  cast  overboard  on  account  of  a  lack  of  provisions 
and  were  received  by  Captain  Kendall,  were  put  off  at  the  Islands,  and  so 
far  as  the  records  are  concerned,  never  beheld  the  soil  of  Virginia.  Yet 
strangely  enough  Dr.  Slaughter,  the  first  of  Mr.  Brock's  authorities,  says 
in  his  Colonial  Church  of  Virginia  that  "  The  twenty  negroes  brought  to 
Virginia  in  1619  were  bartered  for  provisions,  of  which  the  master  of  the 
vessel  pleaded  he  was  in  dire  need."  And  even  more  strangely  Williams, 
the  other  authority  referred  to  by  Mr.  Brock,  in  his  History  of  the  Negro 
Race  in  America,  has  made  Miles  Kendall  deputy  governor  of  Virginia  and 
represented  him  as  closing  Virginia  harbors  against  the  Holland  man-of- 
war,  and  has  gone  so  far  as  to  discover  a  discrepancy  between  the  state- 
ment made  by  John  Rolfe  as  to  the  landing  of  the  twenty  negroes  and 
the  statement  of  the  Virginia  council  and  others  as  to  the  landing  of  the 
fourteen  ! 

But  Mr.  Brock  himself  has  been  too  wise  to  confuse  the  landing  of 
fourteen  negroes  at  the  Bermuda  Islands  at  one  time,  and  the  landing 
of  twenty  at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  at  another  time.  He  reaches  the 
main  point  in  quite  another  way.  He  presumes  that  what  was  done  at 
the  Islands  was  a  repetition  of  what  was  done  at  Jamestown,  and  thus 
concludes  that  Virginia  received  her  first  negroes  involuntarily  and  in 
exchange  for  needed  provisions.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  landing  of 
the  fourteen  negroes  at  the  Bermudas  took  place  before  the  landing  of  the 
twenty  at  Jamestown.  From  the  early-written  Historye  of  the  Bermudaes, 
edited  by  Lefroy  and  published  by  the  Hakluyt  Society,  it  is  learned  that 
Captain  Kendall  received  the  fourteen  negroes  from  the  Holland  man-of- 
war  "  about  the  middle  of  July,  1619,"  while  according  to  John  Rolfe  the 
twenty  were  not  received  at  Jamestown  until  "  about  the  last  of  August."* 
So  the  former  could  not  have  been  a  repetition  of  the  latter.  It  would 
have  been  better  if  Mr.  Brock  had  said  that  the  affair  at  Jamestown  was 
a  repetition  of  that    at    the    Bermudas,   but    even   this   would   have  had 

*It  is  thought  best  to  state  that  the  dates  in  this  article  belonging  to  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies, with  the  exceptions  of  the  years,  are  given  in  old  style. 

Vol.  XXVI. -No.  5-23. 
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nothing  to  support  it.  There  is  literally  no  evidence  that  any  such  affair 
ever  took  place  at  Jamestown. 

But  further.  In  so  far  as  the  word  "  involuntarily  "  in  Mr.  Brock's 
statement  may  imply  that  the  people  at  Jamestown  had  conscientious 
scruples  against  receiving  the  negro,  or  primarily  that  Captain  Kendall 
at  the  Bermuda  Islands  was  moved  by  any  such  scruples  in  his  first 
refusing  to  admit  the  Holland  man-of-war,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
have  been  wisely  employed.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  wisely 
employed  if  it  was  designed  to  convey  the  idea  that  there  was  in  Vir- 
ginia or  at  the  Bermudas  any  objection  of  any  sort  to  receiving  the  negro 
as  such.  Captain  Kendall  refused  to  admit  the  Holland  vessel,  and  his 
reasons  were  political  or  prudential.  The  vessel  was  looked  upon  as  a 
pirate,  and  would  have  received  the  same  treatment  if  it  had  had  no 
negroes  on  board.  If  the  man-of-war  had  been  a  properly  commissioned 
English  vessel  there  would  not  have  been  any  trouble  whatever.  The 
negro  had  been  received  on  the  Bermudas  as  early  as  1616.*  And 
the  records  do  not  show  that  there  was  any  opposition  to  him.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  believed  that  Captain  Kendall  was  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving  the  fourteen  negroes.  In  the  forementioned  Historye 
of  the  Bermudaes,  the  following  account  of  the  affair  at  the  Islands  is  given, 
and  it  seems  to  settle  the  points  in  issue  : 

"  About  this  time  [the  middle  of  July,i6i9]  a  small  frigate  descried  upon 
the  coast  occasioneth  a  present  distraction  from  all  other  thoughts,  and  es- 
pecially after  she  was  found  to  be  a  good  fellow,  manned  for  the  most  part 
with  English,  who  having  played  some  sly  parts  in  the  West  Indies,  and  so 
gotten  some  purchase,  part  whereof  consisteth  of  negroes  (a  welcome  for 
a  most  necessary  commodity  for  these  islands),  she  offered  to  leave  and 
give  them  to  the  governor,  so  he  would  be  pleased  to  admit  her  ingress 
and  agress  that  so  she  might  careen  herself  and  take  in  some  necessaries 
whereby  to  be  furnished  for  a  second  voyage  upon  the  same  place  and 
terms  ;  and  not  many  nor  long  consultations  were  held  about  this  point, 
for,  howsoever  it  was  doubted  by  some  that  this  receipt  might  be  ill 
taken  in  England,  in  respect  that  she  was  utterly  uncommissioned,  and  so 
in  plain  terms  a  pirate,  yet  the  desire  of  getting  surmounting  all  other 
respects  and  fears,  and  now  knowing  they  had  but  a  small  time  to  prey 
for  themselves,  her  admittance  is  absolutely  concluded,  only  she  is  caused 
to  retire  herself  into  a  by-road,  but  yet  within  the  command  of  the  ord- 
nance of  Smith's  and  Pagett's  forts,  that  so  some  excuse,  if  need  were, 
might  be  made  of  the  matter,  as  if  this  by-place  were  none  of  the  harbors  : 

*  Smith,  Richmond  1819,  II,  136. 
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but  her  fourteen  negroes  are  quickly  fetched  ashore  and  delivered  unto 
the  governor." 

So  Captain  Kendall  was  moved  by  considerations  of  prudence  in  his 
refusing  at  firft  to  admit  the  Holland  man-of-war,  but  on  ascertaining  that 
the  vessel  was  in  need  of  provisions,  he  furnished  them,  and  was  paid  in 
negroes,  who,  so  far  from  being  objectionable,  were  "  a  welcome  for  a  most 
necessary  commodity."  The  captain's  "  desire  of  getting  "  the  negroes 
surmounted  all  the  "  fears  "  which  he  entertained  with  reference  to  the 
piratical  character  of  the  vessel. 

Third.  The  third  allegation  does  not  seem  to  conform  to  all  the  facts 
in  the  case.  Is  it  right  to  say,  without  qualification,  that  the  distinction 
of  having  introduced  the  negro  into  Virginia  belongs  to  the  Dutch  ? 
There  should  not  be  any  disposition  to  release  the  Dutch  from  any 
responsibility  which  they  incurred  in  connection  with  the  landing  of  the 
twenty  negroes  at  Jamestown  in  1619.  But  it  may,  or  may  not,  be  true 
that  the  Dutch  man-of-war  mentioned  by  John  Rolfe  was  really  the  first 
vessel  that  year  to  land  the  negro  on  Virginia  soil.  And  if  it  were  true, 
it  would  still  be  quite  unfair  to  charge  one  vessel  with  the  whole  respon- 
sibility of  an  enterprise  in  which  another  vessel  had  a  share.  By  turning 
again  to  the  "  Declaration  "  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  Virginia  council 
and  others  in  1623  *  it  will  be  found  that  not  later  than  the  latter  part  of 
1618,  Captain  Samuel  Argall,  the  notorious  deputy-governor  of  Virginia, 
became  a  party  with  the  more  notorious  Earl  of  Warwick  to  a  private 
enterprise  which  resulted  in  the  bringing  of  some  negroes  to  Virginia  in 
the  following  year : 

"  A  ship  called  the  Treasurer,  set  forth  by  the  said  earl  and  sent  to 
Virginia,  and  an  old  commission  of  hostility  from  the  duke  of  Savoy 
against  the  Spaniards,  procured  by  some  means,  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  said  Captain,  the  said  Treasurer  being  manned  with  the  ablest  men 
in  the  colony,  and  new  victualled  from  hence,  was  set  out  on  roving  voyage 
to  the  Spanish  dominions  in  the  West  Indies,  where  after  several  acts  of 
hostility  committed,  and  some  purchase  gotten,  she  returns  to  Virginia  at 
the  end  of  ten  months  or  thereabouts ;  but  finding  Captain  Argall,  the 
setter  of  her  out,  departed  from  thence,  she  withdrew  herself  instantly 
from  the  new  governor's  power,  and  went  to  the  Somer  Islands,  then  dis- 
charging her  booty,  which  were  a  certain  number  of  negroes,  all  which, 
even  those  that  belonged  as  shares  unto  the  mariners  (whereof  they  have 
not  long  since  complained  in  court)  were  taken  and  placed  on  the  said 
earl's  lands,  as  belonging  to  his  lordship,  and  so  continue." 

*Burk,  I,  318. 
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It  is  well  known  *  that  Argall  left  Virginia  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
"  new  governor,"  George  Yeardly,  in  the  spring  of  1619,  and  therefore  it 
was  in  that  year,  and  after  Yeardly  assumed  the  governorship,  that  the 
Treasurer  returned  to  Virginia  with  its  cargo  of  negroes.  'According  to 
the  passage  just  given,  the  vessel,  when  it  discovered  that  Argall,  who  set 
it  out,  was  no  longer  at  Jamestown,  withdrew  itself  and  went  to  the  Ber- 
muda Islands.  In  the  Historye  of  the  Bermudaes  the  arrival  of  the  vessel 
at  the  islands  is  noted,  and  then  it  is  said  that  "  within  two  months  after 
and  somewhat  less,"  Nathaniel  Butler,  the  newly  appointed  governor  of 
the  Islands,  arrived  on  "the  20th  of  October."  This  then  maybe  regarded 
as  a  note  of  time.  Two  months  back  from  the  twentieth  of  October, 
including  that  day,  less  as  long  as  fifteen  days,  which  is  thought  to  be  a 
liberal  enough  allowance  for  the  expression  "  somewhat  less,"  f  would  be 
the  fifth  day  of  September,  or  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  the 
Islands.  And  allowing  no  longer  than  five  full  days  for  the  passage 
from  Jamestown  to  the  Bermudas,  a  distance  on  even  a  direct  line  of 
some  seven  hundred  miles,  the  vessel  was  at  Jamestown  with  its  cargo 
of  negroes  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  August ;  +  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
about  the  time  when  Rolfe's  Dutch  man-of-war  arrived  with  its  similar 
cargo.  While  it  is  possible  that  the  Treasurer  reached  Jamestown  after 
the  Dutch  man-of-war  did,  it  is  just  as  possible  that  it  reached  there 
before. 

But  did  the  Treasurer  land  any  of  the  negroes  that  it  brought  to 
Jamestown  ?  The  passage  just  given  from  the  "  Declaration  "  of  1623  has 
been  thought  by  some  to  imply  that  it  did  not ;  but  from  Hotten's  Orig- 
inal Lists  of  Emigrants  to  the  American  Plantations  it  is  learned  that 
according  to  the  census  of  Virginia  taken  in  1625  there  was  in  the  house- 

*  Smith,  II,  39. 

f  To  allow  sixteen  days  for  the  "  somewhat  less  "  would  be  to  strike  a  point  of  time  nearer 
to  one  month  than  to  two  months,  while  evidently  the  historian  intended  to  count  downward  from 
two  months,  not  upward  from  one.  It  is  thought  therefore  that  fifteen  days  is  not  only  a  long 
enough  allowance,  but  that  it  is  all  the  allowance  which  can  be  made. 

X  While  the  distance  from  Jamestown  to  the  Bermudas  is  about  seven  hundred  miles,  it  is 
probable  that  the  vessel  traveled  about  nine  hundred  miles,  or  more.  The  prevailing  winds  in 
August  on  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  are  between  southeast  and  southwest,  generally  south,  and 
would  be  against  a  sailing  vessel  trying  to  keep  a  direct  line  and  to  maintain  a  favorable  speed 
between  the  capes  of  Virginia  and  the  Bermuda  Islands.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  Treasurer 
averaged  more  than  five  knots  an  hour,  even  if  it  traveled  no  more  than  seven  hundred  miles  to 
the  Bermudas.  The  Treasurer,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  an  English  sailing  vessel  of  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  century.  In  May,  1610,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  others  went  from  the 
Bermudas  to  Jamestown  in  no  less  than  fourteen  days  (Smith,  II,  122,  123),  and  the  prevailing 
winds  in  May  are  favorable  to  such  a  trip. 
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hold  of  William  Pierce  at  James  City  one  u  Angelo  a  negro  woman  "  who 
is  put  down  as  having  arrived  "  in  the  Treasurer."  This  vessel  had  visited 
Virginia  off  and  on  from  the  year  1613,*  but  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
were  any  negroes  connected  with  it  until  the  above  visit  in  1619;  very 
naturally  therefore  the  landing  of  the  woman  Angelo  is  referred  to  that 
year.  She  could  not  have  been  landed  later,  because  the  visit  of  1619  was 
the  Treasurer  s  last  visit  to  Virginia.  Going  from  thence  to  the  Bermuda 
Islands,  as  above  described,  it  was  there  found  to  be  unseaworthy,  f  and 
was  accordingly  despoiled  of  its  ordnance  and  abandoned. 

If  it  could  be  shown,  however,  that  the  Dutch  man-of-war  was  the  first 
of  the  two  vessels  to  reach  Jamestown,  and  actually  the  first  to  land  the 
negro,  it  would  still  appear  that  the  said  man-of-war  was  only  a  partner  in 
the  enterprise  of  introducing  the  negro.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  Dutch  man-of-war  and  the  Treasurer  came  into  Virginia  waters  as  con- 
sorts. Mr.  Brock  recognizes  that  they  were  consorts.  They  were  in  the 
same  piratical  business,  and  were  at  Jamestown  at  about  the  same  time, 
and  each  with  negroes  on  board.  In  the  first  passage  given  in  this  article 
from  the  "  Declaration  "  of  1623,  a  "  Holland  man-of-war  "  is  represented 
as  having  "  consorted  "  with  "  the  Treasurer"  and  it  is  easy  to  believe  that 
it  and  Rolfe's  Dutch  man-of-war  were  one  and  the  same  vessel.  But  that 
the  two  vessels  which  came  to  Jamestown  were  consorts  is  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  a  letter  which  John  Pory,  the  secretary  of  the  Virginia  colony, 
wrote  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  of  England,  on  the  30th  of  September, 
1619,  or  not  quite  a  month  after  the  vessels  arrived.  The  letter  may  be 
found  in  the  ninth  volume,  fourth  series,  of  the  Collections  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society.  The  following  passage  is  also  used  in  a  simi- 
lar connection  by  Mr.  Neill  in  his  Virginia  Vetusta.  After  mentioning  the 
Dutch  vessel  as  "  the  man  of  war  of  Flushing,"  Pory  says  : 

"  The  occasion  of  this  ship's  coming  hither  was  an  accidental  consort- 
ship  in  the  West  Indies  with  the  Treasurer,  an  English  man  of  war,  also 
licensed  by  a  commission  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  take  Spaniards  as 
lawful  prize.  This  ship  the  Treasurer  went  out.  of  England  in  April  a 
twelvemonth  before,  about  a  month,  I  think,  before  any  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  the  King  of  Spain  and  that  Prince.  Hither  she  came  to 
Captain  Argall,  then  governor  of  this  Colony,  being  part  owner  of  hen 
He  more  for  love  of  gain,  the  root  of  all  evil,  than  for  any  love  he  bore 
this  Plantation,  victualled  and  manned  her  anew,  and  sent  her  with  the 
same  commission  to  ravage  the  West  Indies." 

So  the  Treasurer  was  the  "  occasion "  of  the  other  vessel's  visit  to 
*  Hotten,  206,  207,  222.  tSmith>  U»  I5I* 
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Jamestown.  And  from  what  we  have  learned  it  could  not  have  been  so 
undesignedly.  Now,  in  dividing  between  the  two  vessels  the  responsi- 
bility of  introducing  the  negro  into  Virginia,  to  which  side  will  the  heavier 
portion  fall?  It  will  be  said  by  some  that  inasmuch  as  the  Dutch  man-of- 
war  landed  the  greater  number  of  negroes,  it  should  be  given  the  larger 
share  of  the  responsibility ;  while  others  will  contend  that  inasmuch  as  the 
Treasurer,  formerly  sent  out  from  Virginia,  returned  with  the  negro,  and 
this  in  consortship  with  the  other  vessel,  which  bore  a  gVeater  number  of 
the  race,  and  inasmuch  also  as  the  Treasurer  was  the  occasion  of  the  other 
vessel's  visit  to  Virginia,  and  not  improbably  the  leader  in  the  whole 
unworthy  enterprise,  it  cannot  but  be  right  to  give  it  the  larger  share. 
But  in  either  case,  or  indeed  in  any  case  which  can  be  made  out  of  all  the 
facts  in  hand,  it  cannot  be  proper  to  say  that  "  to  the  Dutch  belongs  the 
questionable  distinction  of  having  introduced  negro  slavery"  into  Virginia. 
Even  on  the  supposition  that  the  vessels  were  not  together  at  Jamestown, 
they  were  still  partners  in  introducing  the  negro. 

It  is  perhaps  not  necessary  for  us  to  go  as  far  as  Mr.  Neill  in  the 
measure  of  blame  which  should  be  attached  to  the  "rapacious  and  pirat- 
ical Samuel  Argall  "  (for  it  does  not  appear  that  Argall  had  the  negro 
particularly  in  view  when  he  sent  out  the  Treasurer  to  rove  on  the  West 
Indies),  but  Mr.  Neill  is  surely  right  in  showing  that  the  notorious  deputy- 
governor  had  a  hand  in  bringing  the  negro  into  Virginia  waters. 

Fourth.  It  is  chiefly  on  account  of  the  last  part  of  the  story  that  the 
present  article  has  been  written.  It  is  no  longer  true  that  Virginia  was 
the  first  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  receive  the  negro.*  In  1821 
Florida  became  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  the  negro 
was  introduced  into  Florida  some  thirty-two  years  before  Jamestown,  Vir- 
ginia, was  founded.  The  negro  had  touched  the  soil  of  Florida  some 
thirty-seven  years  before  he  became  an  inhabitant  there.  According  to 
the  Narrative  of  Cabeca  de  Vaca,  translated  by  Buckingham  Smith,  there 
were  at  least  two  of  the  race  in  the  unfortunate  Narvaez  expedition  to 
Florida  in  1528.  Cabeca  was  himself  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  that 
expedition,  and  his  relation  comes  down  to  us  as  the  testimony  of  an  eye- 
witness. One  of  the  two  negroes  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  natives  at 
some  point  in  perhaps  Louisiana  or  Texas,  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
nothing  more  was  ever  heard  of  him.     The  other,  whose  name  was  Este- 

*  Here,  as  in  the  heading  of  this  article,  when  the  negro  is  spoken  of  as  being  received,  it 
means  received  permanently.  According  to  the  Spanish  historian  Oviedo,  the  negro  was  tempo- 
rarily in  South  Carolina,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Chicora,  in  1526  (Historia,  III,  627,  630),  and,  so 
far  as  is  known,  this  was  his  earliest  appearance  on  the  soil  of  the  United  States. 
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vanico,  the  Spanish  for  Little  Stephen,  and  who  was  born  in  Acamor, 
Morocco,  accompanied  Cabeca  and  two  others  through  Texas  and  Mexico 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  thence  southeasterly  to  the  City  of  Mexico. 
Afterwards,  as  shown  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft  in  his  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  Estevanico  accompanied  an  expedition  from  Mexico  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  continent  now  comprised  in  the  United  States,  as  guide  and 
interpreter,  and  was  finally  slain  by  the  natives  somewhere  in  Arizona. 
He  was  the  discoverer  of  Arizona.  From  the  Spanish  historian  Barcia 
(Ensaio  Cronologicd)  it  is  learned  that  the  negro  was  also  in  the  De  Soto 
expedition  to  Florida  in  1539,  and  we  may  be  equally  certain*  that  he  was 
in  the  De  Luna  expedition  from  Mexico  to  the  same  state  in  1559. 

But  the  negro  was  not  in  Florida  to  stay  until  1565.  Barcia  says  that 
Peter  Menendez,  upon  whom  the  King  of  Spain  had  imposed  the  conquest 
and  colonization  of  Florida,  agreed  in  his  original  contract  with  the  king 
to  transport  "five  hundred  slaves  (whom  he  had  been  allowed  to  introduce 
without  paying  duty)  one  third  of  them  females,  for  his  service  and  that 
of  the  men  who  were  with  him,"  and,  in  order  that  he  might  "  settle,  people 
and  cultivate  Florida  with  greater  facility."  It  seems,  however,  from  the 
same  authority,  that  this  agreement  was  never  carried  out.  The  expedi- 
tion of  Menendez  was  hurried  up  by  the  news  which  had  reached  Spain 
that  the  Huguenots,  or  French  Protestants,  had  begun  to  make  settlements 
in  Florida.  The  desire  to  assist  in  extirpating  the  Huguenots  induced 
many  more  persons  to  embark  with  Menendez  than  he  had  expected,  and 
he  did  not  find  it  necessary  therefore  to  secure  the  five  hundred  slaves. 
Barcia  says  that '"  the  zeal  of  the  governor  exceeding  his  obligation  on  this 
expedition,  he  took  so  many  persons  that  he  had  no  need  of  the  five  hun- 
dred negroes,  and  he  did  not  take  out  a  royal  permit  for  them/'  One 
might  infer  with  Mr.  Fairbanks,  in  his  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  City 
of  St.  Augustine,  that  no  negroes  at  all  were  brought  over  by  Menendez, 
but  the  same  author  in  his  equally  excellent  History  of  Florida  has  taken 
the  opposite  view.  The  latter  work  was  published  in  1871,  thirteen  years 
after  the  former. 

It  is  certain  that  Menendez  did  bring  some  negroes  with  him  to  Florida, 
'whether  under  the  above  agreement  or  not.  Those  vessels  of  his  which 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  reached  the  Indian  town  of  Selooe, 
which  at  once  became  St.  Augustine,  on  the  8th  of  September  (St.  Augus- 
tine's day),  1565.  Discovering  that  the  Huguenots  had  already  settled 
just  above  him,  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's  river,  Menendez  prepared 
to  attack  them.     They  expected  an  attack,  but  not  in  the  way  in  which  it 

*  Winsor,  II,  258. 
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came.  Menendez  approached  them  by  land,  when  they  expected  him  to 
come  by  sea,  and  thus  surprising  them,  he  had  them  at  once  at  his  mercy. 
Then  followed  that  bloody  massacre,  which  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  the 
darkest  blot  on  the  history  of  Spanish  domination  in  the  United  States. 
Only  a  very  few  of  the  French  succeeded  in  escaping,  among  whom  were 
Rene  Laudonniere,  a  captain  of  the  French  expedition,  and  Jacob  Le 
Moyne,  an  artist  who  accompanied  him,  and  both  these  left  accounts  of 
the  French  settlement  and  its  destruction  by  the  Spaniards.  Laudon- 
niere, in  his  UHistoire  notable  de  la  Floride,  which  was  edited  by  Basanier 
and  published  at  Paris  in  1 586,  makes  it  appear  that  when  Menendez  landed 
at  St.  Augustine  he  had  some  negroes  with  him  : 

"Captains  St.  Marie  and  La  Grange  still  further  represented  to  him 
[Ribault,  whose  policy  was  to  meet  the  Spaniards  by  sea]  that  they  did 
not  think  that  such  an  undertaking  should  be  carried  out  ;  that  it  was 
much  better  to  keep  the  land  and  diligently  to  fortify  themselves  ;  that 
when  the  TrinitS  (which  was  the  principal  one  of  the  vessels)  should  have 
returned,  there  would  be  a  much  better  prospect  of  accomplishing  that 
voyage.  Notwithstanding,  he  resolved  to  do  it,  and  all  the  more  when  he 
heard  through  King  Emola,  one  of  our  neighbors  who  had  arrived  in  the 
meantime,  that  the  Spaniards  had  come  down  in  great  numbers,  they  had 
taken  possession  of  the  houses  in  Celoi,  in  the  largest  of  which  they  had 
put  the  negroes  whom  they  had  brought  for  the  purpose  of  making  them 
work,  and  had  taken  lodgings  ;  [and  that]  around  them  they  had  dug 
several  trenches."  * 

So  an  Indian  king  or  chief  of  the  name  of  Emola  brought  Ribault 
word  that  the  Spaniards  had  taken  possession  of  the  houses  at  Selooe,  or 
St.  Augustine,  in  the  largest  of  which  they  had  lodged  themselves  and 
their  negroes.     The  word  in  the  French  is  negres. 

And  this  statement  by  Laudonniere  as  to  the  presence  of  the  negro  in 
Florida  at  the  time  is  more  than  confirmed  by  Le  Moyne.  Le  Moyne,  the 
artist  of  the  French  expedition,  wrote  his  account  in  Latin,  and  it  was 
first  published  with  its  accompanying  illustrations  by  De  Bry  at  London 
in  1 591.     In  his  Brevis  Narratio,  Le  Moyne  says: 

"  The  ships  having  been  driven  by  the  winds  near  to  the  shore,  being* 
unable  to  approach,  the   captain  Cossette  wrote  a  letter  to  Ribault,  which 

*  For  this  translation  from  the  French,  and  also  for  every  translation  in  this  article  from  the 
Spanish,  except  as  otherwise  specified,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  L.  Thomas,  translator  to  the 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C.  And  for  the  translation  of  the  passage  from  Le  Moyne, 
which  appears  in  this  article,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  A.  P.  Montague,  professor  of  Latin  in  the 
Columbian  University,  Washington. 
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a  sailor,  having  received,  concealed  on  his  person,  and  leaped  into  the  sea 
at  great  peril  of  life ;  after  he  had  swum  for  a  long  time,  he  was  seen  by 
one  of  our  people,  and  immediately  a  small  boat  was  sent  to  receive  him 
and  bring  him  to  Ribault.  The  letter  written  was  as  follows:  M.  Ribault ; 
Yesterday  immediately  after  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  Spanish  fleet 
of  eight  ships  came  into  our  view,  six  of  which  threw  out  their  anchors 
near  us.  But  we  perceiving  that  they  were  Spaniards,  cutting  our  cables, 
made  sail ;  but  they  immediately  spreading  their  sails,  pursued  us  the 
whole  night  and  cast  many  shots  against  us,  but  seeing  that  they  could 
not  catch  us,  five  or  six  miles  below  they  disembarked,  a  great  number  of 
Ethiopians  being  led  out  of  the  ships,  bearing  spades  and  picks  ;  in  regard 
to  which  you  will  take  counsel  according  to  your  wisdom." 

And  in  the  same  connection  Le  Moyne  represents  Ribault  himself  as 
speaking  of  the  "  works  thrown  up  by  the  Ethiopians."  So  Captain 
Cossette  not  only  confirmed  the  statement  of  the  Indian  chief  that 
negroes  had  been  landed  in  Florida,  but  he  testified  as  an  eye-witness 
that  a  "  great  number  ''  of  them  had  been  landed.  And  Ribault  himself 
took  them  into  account.  In  the  translation  of  the  Brevis  Narratio  by 
Fred  B.  Perkins  (Boston,  1875),  the  twice-used  "Ethiopians"  was  not 
once  allowed  to  appear.  In  the  first  case  the  translator  renders  "  negroes  " 
when  the  Latin  says  JEthiopum,  and  in  the  second,  "  slaves  "  when  accord- 
ing to  the  Latin  it  is  sEthiopibns. 

The  settlement  of  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine  was  never  aban- 
doned. It  is  well  known  that  in  1568  the  Frenchman  De  Gourgues  retali- 
ated upon  the  Spaniards  on  the  St.  John's  river,  slaughtering  them  quite 
as  brutally  as  Menendez  had  slaughtered  the  French  two  years  before, 
but  the  settlement  at  St.  Augustine  was  not  touched.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  in  1586  the  English  navigator,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  on  a  north- 
ward trip  from  the  West  Indies,  went  ashore  at  St.  Augustine  and 
destroyed  the  town,  but  the  people,  who,  seeing  the  approach  of  the 
English,  had  quietly  repaired  to  the  surrounding  forests,  were  unhurt,  and 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  returned  to  the  site  of  the  town 
and  rebuilt  what  had  been  destroyed.  So  St.  Augustine  remains  to  the 
present  day,  and  is  the  oldest  city  in  the  United  States.  The  negro  was 
present  when  its  foundations  were  laid,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  he, 
any  more  than  the  white  man,  ever  died  out  in  Florida  or  fell  by  the 
hands  of  the  natives,  or  removed  from  the  country.  Barcia  finds  him 
exceedingly  scarce  in  Florida  in  1687,  but  still  he  was  there.  In  the  year 
just  named  one  John  de  Ayala,  of  St.  Augustine,  visited  Spain  and  was 
granted  certain  privileges  of  trade,  which  included  the  transportation  to 
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Florida,  at  half  duty,  of  a  dozen  Spanish-speaking  negroes  to  work  in  the 
fields.     Barcia's  account  is  as  follows  : 

"  Captain  John  de  Ayala  came  to  Spain  from  St.  Augustine  in  Florida, 
in  a  vessel  of  his  own,  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  re-inforcements  and 
munitions  of  war;  in  the  month  of  May  leave  was  granted  to  him  to  sail 
to  the  port  of  St.  Augustine  without  paying  any  fee  for  registration  or 
any  duty  on  such  merchandise  as  he  should  bring  to  Spain  or  take  to  the 
Indies,  not  exceeding  three  thousand  pesos  in  value.  He  took  one  hundred 
soldiers  as  re-inforcements  and  for  their  maintenance  an  order  for  another 
three  thousand  was  given  him,  he  having  to  settle  the  charge  for  passage 
with  the  director  of  the  house  of  trade,  so  that  he  might  collect  it  at  the 
royal  treasury  at  St.  Augustine  ;  and  for  the  service  which  he  was  per- 
forming he  was  allowed  to  take  twelve  negroes  having  a  knowledge  of 
the  Spanish  language,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  fields  in  Florida  ;  there 
was  a  great  scarcity  of  negro  laborers  in  that  province,  because  none 
were  brought  there  under  the  arrangement  made  by  Spain  for  their  im- 
portation ;  one-half  of  the  duties  were  remitted  provided  that  he  paid  the 
other  half  into  the  royal  treasury  of  Florida,  to  which  effect  a  royal  order 
was  issued  on  the  9th  of  May,  although  the  project  was  unsuccessful, 
since  only  one  negro  reached  St.  Augustine,  with  all  the  other  things  that 
he  had  been  instructed  to  bring,  and  he  was  received  in  the  city  with 
universal  rejoicing  on  account  of  his  good  diligence." 

Mr.  Fairbanks  {Florida)  would  leave  the  impression  that  the  rejoicing 
mentioned  was  on  account  of  the  negroes  that  De  Ayala  was  to  bring,  or 
rather  the  one  negro  that  he  did  bring,  but  that  can  hardly  have  been  the 
case.  It  was  evidently  on  account  of  the  whole  enterprise  which  is  set 
forth  in  the  foregoing  passage  that  there  was  universal  rejoicing  on  the 
return  of  De  Ayala.  The  one  negro  that  he  brought  was  of  little  signifi- 
cance in  comparison  with  other  considerations  that  the  enterprise  included. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  just  what  Barcia  means  when  he  states  that  no 
negroes  were  brought  to  Florida  "  under  the  arrangement  made  by  Spain 
for  their  importation."  He  may  refer  to  the  forementioned  contract 
between  the  king  and  Menendez,  but  much  more  probably  he  refers  to  the 
general  provisions  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  under  which  negroes 
were  furnished  to  the  Spanish  settlements  in  America.  But  in  any  case, 
Barcia  does  not  mean  to  say  that  negroes  were  not  brought  to  Florida  by 
private  persons  and  also  by  families  as  these  emigrated  from  Spain  to  the 
New  World. 

So  much  for  the  negro  in  Florida.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that 
he  was  also   among  the   Spanish   settlers  in   New  Mexico  before  he  was 
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introduced  into  Virginia,  though  this  is  only  incidental  to  the  purpose  of 
this  article.  I  have  not  triecWo  study  the  matter  from  the  contemporary 
sources.  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft,  in  his  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  makes  it 
clear  enough  that  the  negro  was  in  some  of  the  early  exploration  and 
missionary  parties  to  the  territory  mentioned.  Some  representatives  of 
the  race  were  certainly  in  the  province  during  the  rule  of  Onate,  which 
extended,  say,  from  1599  to  1608.  Doubtless  the  negro  continued  in  the 
province  until  the  Spaniards  were  driven  out  by  the  natives  in  1680,  and 
returned  with  the  Spaniards  when  they  commenced  their  reoccupation  of 
the  province  in  1692.  And  if  all  the  records  were  at  hand  it  would  prob- 
ably be  found  that  he  was  not  only  in  New  Mexico  during  the  entire 
Spanish  period,  but  that  he  kept  up  the  succession  when  the  province 
became  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Mexico,  also  when  it  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  United  States,  and  when  it  was  reduced  to  a  separate 
territorial  form.  So  that  were  it  not  for  the  brief  intermission  already 
suggested  from  1680  to  1692,  even  New  Mexico  might  be  said  to  have  the 
advantage  of  Virginia  in  respect  to  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the 
negro.  As  it  is,  he  was  received  in  New  Mexico  several  years  before 
Jamestown,  Virginia,  was  founded,  and  remained  there  without  interrup- 
tion until  long  after  Virginia  had  become  an  established  colony. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
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Prior  to  the  time  of  Queen  Isabella  there  were  but  few  schools  in 
Spain,  and  not  one  learned  institution  of  any  note  except  in  Salamanca. 
There  had  been  some  literary  promise  in  the  reign  of  John  II.,  Isabella's 
father,  but  it  was  speedily  effaced  under  the  anarchial  sway  of  Henry  IV., 
Isabella's  brother.  Even  the  clergy  in  that  period  of  universal  corruption 
were  often  deficient  in  the  most  elementary  knowledge,  and  only  the  year 
before  Isabella's  accession  the  council  of  Aranda  found  it  necessary  to 
pass  an  ordinance  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  to  orders  who  was 
ignorant  of  Latin. 

Isabella  was  not  long  in  projecting  schemes  for  the  better  instruction 
of  her  subjects,  in  which  Ferdinand  had  little  or  no  part  or  sympathy,  his 
boyhood  having  been  spent  in  camps  instead  of  schools  and  his  tastes 
leaning  in  the  direction  of  military  glory.  Isabella  had  received  much  the 
better  education  of  the  two,  and  was  acquainted  with  several  modern 
languages,  but  she  had  never  studied  Latin  until  after  she  became  a  queen. 
Seeing  its  importance  as  it  was  employed  in  diplomatic  intercourse  and 
the  only  common  medium  of  communication  between  the  learned  men  of 
the  different  countries,  she  applied  herself  bravely  to  its  acquisition.  Pul- 
gar  wrote  to  her  inquiring  after  her  progress  and  expressing  his  surprise 
that  she  could  find  time  for  study  amidst  her  multitude  of  engrossing 
occupations  ;  but  he  told  her  she  could  master  Latin  with  the  same  facility 
she  had  already  learned  other  languages.  Another  contemporary  writer 
informs  us  that  "  in  less  than  a  year  her  admirable  genius  enabled  her  to 
obtain  so  good  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  that  she  could  under- 
stand without  much  difficulty  whatever  was  written  or  spoken  in  it." 

Within  the  first  year  of  her  reign  the  art  of  printing  was  introduced 
into  Spain,  and  through  her  liberal,  intelligent  patronage  soon  made  rapid 
progress.  She  encouraged  the  establishment  of  printing-presses,  and  caused 
many  of  the  works  that  had  been  produced  by  her  subjects  to  be  printed 
at  her  expense.  By  a  law  of  1480  foreign  books  of  every  description 
might  be  imported  into  the  kingdom  free  of  duty.  Isabella  inherited  her 
father's  taste  for  the  collection  of  a  library,  and  as  early  as  1477  endowed 
the  convent  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes  at  Toledo  with  numerous  valuable 
books,  chiefly  in  manuscript.  Before  the  invention  of  printing  these  were 
what  constituted  libraries,  and  when  they  must   on   certain   occasions  be 
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multiplied  a  copyist  would  sometimes  be  at  steady  work  twenty  successive 
months  in  transcribing  one  duplicate  copy  of  a  volume.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated u  that  at  this  rate  the  production  of  four  thousand  copies  by  one 
hand  would  require  nearly  eight  thousand  years  "  ! 

Presently  it  had  become  the  fashion  to  study  the  ancient  tongues  by 
both  men  and  women  of  the  highest  rank.  An  Italian  scholar  of  celebrity, 
Lucio  Marinaeo  Siculo,  was  induced  to  visit  Spain  in  i486,  and  soon  took 
his  place  among  the  professors  of  Salamanca,  where  he  rilled  the  chair  of 
poetry  and  grammar  with  great  applause  for  twelve  years,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  the  court  and  helped  to  interpret  the  ancient  classics,  par- 
ticularly the  Latin.  The  renowned  Peter  Martyr  in  the  meantime  had 
been  teaching  the  young  noblemen  of  Castile,  and  the  following  notes 
from  his  pen  are  on  record  :  "  My  house  all  day  long  swarms  with  noble 
youths,  who,  reclaimed  from  ignoble  pursuits  to  those  of  letters,  are  now 
convinced  that  these,  so  far  from  being  a  hindrance,  are  rather  a  help  in 
the  profession  of  arms.  I  earnestly  inculcate  on  them  that  consummate 
excellence  in  any  department,  whether  of  war  or  peace,  is  unattainable 
without  science.  It  has  pleased  our  royal  mistress,  the  pattern  of  every 
exalted  virtue,  that  her  own  near  kinsman,  the  Duke  of  Guimaraens,  as 
well  as  the  young  Duke  of  Villahermosa,  the  king's  nephew,  should  remain 
under  my  roof  during  the  whole  day  ;  an  example  which  has  been  imitated 
by  the  principal  cavaliers  of  the  court,  who,  after  attending  my  lectures  in 
company  with  their  private  tutors,  retire  at  evening  to  review  them  with 
these  latter  in  their  own  quarters."* 

Persons  of  all  ages  caught  the  enthusiasm  for  reading  and  study. 
Academies  were  multiplied  and  filled  with  pupils,  and  notable  teachers 
were  drawn  from  abroad  by  the  most  liberal  offers  of  salary.  The  appetite 
was  sharpened  by  the  revival  of  classical  study  in  Italy.  Such  was  the 
reputation  of  the  schools  in  Salamanca,  that  foreigners  as  well  as  natives 
were  soon  attracted  there,  and  at  one  time  seven  thousand  students  were 
said  to  have  been  within  its  walls.  Peter  Martyr  tells  us  that  professor- 
ships in  every  department  of  science  then  known  and  in  polite  letters 
were  there  established,  and  that  the  throng  was  so  great  to  hear  his  intro- 
ductory lecture  on  one  of  the  satires  of  Juvenal  that  every  passageway  to 
the  hall  was  blockaded,  and  the  grave  orator  was  borne  to  the  rostrum 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  students. 

Giovio  remarked  about  the  same  date  that  "  no  Spaniard  was  accounted 
noble  who  held  science  in  indifference."  Men  of  the  most  illustrious  birth 
became  foremost  in  scientific  research.     Don  Gutierre  de  Toledo,  son  of 

*  Pet.  Martyr,  Opus  Epistolarum. 
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the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  a  cousin  of  the  king,  taught  in  the  university  of 
Salamanca.  Delivering  lectures  in  the  same  institution  on  Pliny  and  Ovid 
was  Don  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Velasco,  son  of  the  Count  of  Haro.  The 
professor  of  Greek  in  the  university  of  Alcala  was  Don  Alfonso  de  Man- 
rique,  son  of  the  Count  de  Paredes.  Learning  the  rudiments  of  Latin  with 
severest  application  was  the  Marquis  of  Denia,  then  over  sixty  years  of 
age.  Active  study  was  not  however  confined  to  the  dead  languages,  but 
touched  every  obtainable  department  of  knowledge.  Both  theological 
science  and  jurisprudence  received  special  attention.  Treatises  were  pro- 
duced on  medicine  and  the  practical  arts,  mathematics  was  applied  to 
astronomy  and  geography  and  navigation,  and  history  which  had  always 
been  held  in  honor  however  neglected  was  brought  into  the  class-room 
and  pondered  over  as  never  before.  Presently  an  office  of  public  archives 
was  established  at  Burgos. 

There  were  not  a  few  Spanish  women  who  contributed  to  the  intel- 
lectual brilliancy  of  this  comparatively  unenlightened  period.  Isabella's 
Latin  teacher  was  a  woman  who  from  her  excellence  as  a  linguist  was 
called  la  Latina.  Another,  Dona  Francisca  de  Lebrija,  daughter  of  the 
historian  of  that  name,  filled  acceptably  the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  Alcala. 
It  was  her  father  who  made  a  literary  pilgrimage  to  Italy  to  complete 
his  discipline  in  classical  literature,  and  on  his  return  occupied  the 
Latin  chair  at  Seville,  at  Salamanca,  and  at  Alcala.  In  1492  he  published 
a  Castilian  grammar,  followed  by  a  treatise  specially  prepared  for  the 
instruction  of  the  women  of  the  Spanish  court.  Still  another  woman, 
Dofia  Lucia  de  Medrano,  publicly  lectured  on  the  Latin  classics  in  the 
university  of  Salamanca.  Some  of  the  contemporary  writers  lavish  great 
praise  on  two  erudite  sisters  of  the  historian  Hurtado,  whose  poetry  and 
fiction  made  an  epoch  in  the  ornamental  literature  of  Spain.  They  were 
children  of  the  nobleman  Count  de  Tendilla,  who  while  ambassador  at 
Rome  had  induced  Peter  Martyr  to  visit  the  Spanish  court.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  look  backward  four  hundred  years  and  find  learned  women  as 
well  as  men  attending  academic  examinations,  taking  part  in  the  public 
exercises  of  the  gymnasium,  and  lecturing  from  the  chairs  of  universities, 
but  we  shall  not  be  likely  to  find  it  in  any  country  except  Spain,  and  to 
the  influence  and  example  of  Isabella  the  credit  must  be  given. 

The  most  competent  masters  to  be  found  either  in  or  out  of  the  king- 
dom were  employed  in  teaching  the  children  of  the  queen.  It  was 
esteemed  as  necessary  for  them  to  understand  Latin  as  their  native 
tongue.  They  were  educated  for  rulership,  and  Isabella  had  in  view 
that  combination  of  mental  and  moral  excellence  which  was  her  ideal. 
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The  pioneers  and  early  colonists  of  La  Nouvelle  France  were  so  scat- 
tered and  dispersed  over  the  vast  forests  of  North  America,  by  seaside, 
lake  and  river,  that  they  eagerly  seized  every  opportunity  to  cultivate 
mutual  sympathy,  respect,  and  good  will.  Their  peculiar  circumstances, 
common  wants  and  perils,  soon  engendered  among  the  hardy  explorers 
— those  true  heralds  of  civilization — the  friendliest  and  most  intimate 
feelings.  With  the  heartiest  co-operation  the  task  of  building  up  a  new 
community  amid  the  wilds  of  the  vast  new  continent — with  savage 
tribes  in  all  directions  to  face,  and  formidable  and  fast-growing  rivals 
in  the  colonies  to  the  south  to  confront  and  repel  at  every  important 
geographical  point — was  arduous  and  uncertain ;  without  it,  well  nigh 
impossible.  Nor  has  this  old  neighborly  and  fraternal  feeling  died  out 
among  their  descendants  the  habitants  of  to-day.  They  will,  for  exam- 
ple, walk  miles  after  a  hard  day's  work  on  land  or  water,  to  join  a 
party  of  comrades  or  friends ;  and  any  business  that  can  be  conducted  in 
company  is  much  preferred  to  solitary  tasks. 

In  truth,  domestic  reunions  are  as  popular  as  of  old  in  all  parts  of  the 
province  of  Quebec.  The  people  meet  in  each  other's  houses,  giving  the 
preference  to  homes  where  there  are  marriageable  girls.  A  cordial  recep- 
tion awaits  the  caller  the  moment  he  crosses  the  threshold.  The  host, 
who  generally  wears  his  tuque  in  the  house,  will  immediately  remove  it, 
extinguish  his  inseparable  companion,  the  pipe,  and  with  a  certain  native 
grace,  walk  toward  his  visitor,  whom  he  warmly  grasps  by  the  hand, 
requesting  him  to  degreyez-vous  (a  maritime  expression  meaning  "  take  off 
your  things"),  sil  vous  plait,  in  which  act  he  assists  the  visitor.  The 
almost  invariable  request  which  now  follows  is,  passez-vous  assire,  assis- 
sez-vous  done,  "  take  a  seat,  do  sit  down." 

Les  veilleurs  et  les  veilleuses  soon  group  themselves  by  the  porch  in 
summer,  and  around  the  stove  or  hearth  in  winter.  The  talking  is  very 
quiet  and  demure  at  first,  but,  the  floodgates  of  reserve  once  broken,  the 
conversation  becomes  general  and  lively.  They  generally  begin  with  the 
subject  of  the  weather  ;  then  follows  the  price  of  farm  stuffs,  the  next 
season's  crop  prospects,  the  speed  of  some  famous  horse  of  the  locality, 
etc.  Politics  only  engross  them  at  election  times,  when  aroused  by  dema- 
gogues for  a  brief  period  by  appeals  to  their  susceptibilities  or  prejudices. 
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The  speaker  is  often  interrupted  with  droll  sayings  and  quizzical  allusions 
to  which  he  pleasantly  replies,  and  not  seldom  with  wit.  Good  nature 
prevails,  criticism  is  unknown.  Soon,  however,  with  united  voice,  the  best 
talker  {raconteur),  the  most  imaginative  or  traveled  guest,  is  called  upon 
to  open  his  budget.  The  cry  is  generally  for  .some  tale  of  the  days  gone 
by  (une  histoire  (T autrefois  or  des  veilleries). 

The  closest  attention  is  given  to  the  one  who  can  revive  old  scenes 
and  recall  ancient  experiences,  natural  or  supernatural.  They  sit  or 
kneel  about,  regardless  of  special  provision  for  comfort,  if  only  they  may 
be  near  enough  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  story-teller's  magnetic  periods  ; 
meanwhile  the  old  women  knit,  and  the  old  men  repair  farmers'  uten- 
sils. After  story-telling  comes  a  demand  for  some  singer  ("  chanteur  ") 
to  treat  the  company  to  a  romance  or  lament.  When  the  singing  is 
over  dancing  is  proposed  (dansons  quelquechose,  is  the  formula),  and  in 
the  pauses  between  the  dances  games  are  played.  During  the  evening, 
molasses  candy  and  doughnuts  are  distributed,  and  with  as  generous  hos- 
pitality as  if  they  were  the  latest  creation  of  Huyler's  or  Bailey's.  A 
grand  romping  gallop  in  which  young  and  old  take  part  concludes  the 
entertainment.  Thus  the  hours  are  winged  in  those  regions  so  remote 
from  modern  inspiration  of  pleasure  that  one  would  think  they  were 
leaden-footed.  Enjoying  so  many  jovial  and  convivial  opportunities 
among  themselves  and  away  from  the  stir  and  progress  of  the  world,  is  it 
astonishing  that  the  French-Canadian  peasants  should  have  resisted  so 
long  the  changeful,  stimulating  influences  of  our  rapid  age  ? 

Some  evenings  are  entirely  taken  up  with  story-telling,  each  narrator 
doing  his  utmost  to  excel  his  neighbor.  All  the  resources  of  the  imagi- 
nation are  taxed  to  amuse  the  company  as  well  as  to  excite  their  pas- 
sions and  fears.  Emotions  are  aroused,  from  laughter  to  deep  pity  or 
the  shiverings  of  midnight  fear.  Racy  rollicking  yarns,  fantastic  bizarre 
tales,  appalling  blood-curdling  legends,  stories  of  dreaded  hideous  mon- 
sters, of  wonderful  all-powerful  genii,  of  sportive  mischievous  elves,  of 
gentle  favoring  fairies,  of  illusive  bewildering  will-o'-the-wisps,  of  puzzling 
wandering  were-wolves,  of  awe-inspiring,  chill-begetting  ghosts,  fall  in 
rapid  succession  from  the  lips  of  the  ingenious  prolific  story-teller.  The 
conteur  also  clothes  with  the  semblance  of  reality  most  unlikely  incidents, 
but  no  one  thinks  of  challenging  them.  In  the  French-Canadian  homes 
the  gay  dance  is  a  prominent  feature  of  all  convivial  occasions.  The  more 
sensuous  measures  are  avoided  in  obedience  to  the  church,  which  enjoins 
"  slow  dances."  Jigs  and  reels  are  favorites,  but  they  have  been  replaced 
of  late  years  by  dances  of  the  "  branle  "  kind,  in  which  leading  dancers 
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precede,  with  the  others  repeating  the  movements,  as  in  the  cotillon  and 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  Dances  with  vocal  accompaniments,  named  les 
rondes  chantantes,  continue  much  in  vogue.  In  the  first  the  dancers,  with 
hands  joined,  form  a  circle  and  sing,  the  leader's  voice  soaring  higher  than 
all  the  others,  Dans  ma  main  droit e  je  tiens  rosier ;  entrez  en  danse,  joli 
rosier,  "  in  my  right  hand  I  hold  a  rosebush  ;  come  into  our  dance,  pretty 
rosebush,"  Et  embrassez,  manon  Ion  la,  et  embrassez  qui  vous  plaira,  "  and 
kiss  whom  you  love  best."  The  latter  invitation  or  command  accompanies 
the  pushing  of  the  boy  or  girl  on  the  leader's  right  toward  the  centre  of 
the  circle.  The  vocalists  now  stop,  the  kiss  is  given,  the  lucky  one  joins 
the  circle  to  the  leader's  left,  another  turning  is  begun,  and  one  more 
actor  pushed  toward  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  thus  merrily  continues 
the  game.  In  another  ronde  ckantante,  J'ai  trouve  le  nique  de  lievre, 
"  I  have  found  the  hare's  hiding  place,"  at  the  verse  sautons,  dansons, 
they  jump  and  dance,  and  with  the  ending  verse,  saluez  qui  vous  plaira, 
"  salute  whom  you  please,"  the  youth  in  the  centre  gravely  bows  to  the 
preferred  one.  In  all  the  figures  there  are  graceful  movements,  politeness 
and  courtesy,  enlivened  by  a  spirit  of  mirth  and  good  will.  They  usually 
dance  to  the  music  of  a  fiddler  who  keeps  time  with  his  feet,  or  the  strum- 
ming of  a  bombarde — jew's-harp.  When  no  player  is  at  hand,  a  musical 
old  woman  will  start  the  entertainment  by  humming  the  dance  music,  the 
character  of  the  music  being  a  secondary  matter. 

Among  other  diversions  of  the  old  colonists  which  rendered  valuable 
aid  in  the  formation  of  friendship  as  well  as  in  the  pleasant  spending  of 
long  evenings,  I  may  mention  colli-maila — "  blindman's  buff  " — la  poste 
— "post-office" — la  chaise  honteuse — "  the  bashful  chair" — and  kindred 
games  which  involved  amorous  penalties.  Recule  toi  de  la — "  take  yourself 
away  from  there" — also  sometimes  called  le  mariage  trompeur — "the 
deceitful  marriage" — is  much  enjoyed,  especially  by  timid  lovers.  Under 
cover  of  the  nonsense  of  the  game  many  a  bashful  youth  has  become 
emboldened,  and  proposed  for  the  hand  of  the  girl  whose  affection  he  cov- 
eted. All  the  young  girls  are  placed  in  seats,  with  a  vacant  chair  to  the 
right  of  each.  The  master  of  ceremonies  inquires  in  a  low  voice  of  each 
of  the  girls  whom  she  would  like  to  see  fill  the  empty  chair.  The  young 
men  are  now  called  upon  to  guess  those  selected  and  to  take  their  places 
accordingly.  When  a  mistake  is  made,  the  master  calls  out,  Recule  toi  de 
la,  and  the  guesser  makes  another  attempt  to  discover  the  girl  who  has 
expressed  a  preference  for  his  company.  All  being  finally  disposed 
according  to  the  original  choice,  the  play  begins  again. 

Another   popular   game    with    many   is   styled   Madame    demande  sa 
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toilette,  "  madam  wants  her  toilet."  Each  player  represents  a  part  of  a 
lady's  toilet.  Only  one  is  omitted  who  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  group, 
and  one  of  the  players  calls  out  each  article  ;  the  party  representing  the 
article  rises,  bows,  and  sits  down  again.  Should  the  latter  be  remiss  or 
not  prompt  to  answer,  which  sometimes  happens  on  account  of  little  side 
flirtations,  the  director  calls  aloud,  Madame  demande  sa  toilette.  All  now 
change  seats  in  a  scramble,  for  there  is  one  seat  less  than  the  number  of 
guests,  and  the  one  who  fails  to  secure  a  chair  is  obliged  to  take  the  place 
of  the  youth  hitherto  standing.  The  delinquents  or  those  who  lose  their 
seats  are  fined,  the  penalties  being  generally  of  the  sentimental  kind.  The 
game  continues  until  my  lady  has  called  in  all  the  articles  of  her  toilet. 
During  the  rush  for  seats  many  a  tumble  happens,  and  this  adds  greatly 
to  the  excitement  and  amusement  of  the  occasion. 

They  also  play  the  above  game  in  another  way,  and  under  more  pic- 
turesque aspects.  Mr.  P.  A.  de  Gaspe  describes  it  thus :  "  After  the 
coffee  and  the  customary  pousse-caf e'  the  company  went  out  into  the 
courtyard  to  enjoy  country  dances,  and  to  play  fox  and  geese  and  my 
lady's  toilet.  Nothing  could  be  gayer  or  more  picturesque  than  this  little 
game  played  in  the  open  air  and  among  trees.  The  players,  of  both  sexes, 
took  their  places  each  under  a  tree ;  one  only  stood  in  the  open.  Each 
contributed  his  or  her  share  to  my  lady's  toilet,  one  being  her  dress, 
another  her'  necklace,  a  third  her  ring,  and  so  forth.  As  soon  as  the 
player  who  directed  the  game  called  for  one  of  these  articles,  the  one 
representing  the  article  was  obliged  at  once  to  leave  his  post,  which  was 
promptly  taken  possession  of  by  another;  then  as  the  different  objects 
belonging  to  my  lady's  toilet  were  called  for  rapidly,  a  lively  interchange 
of  positions  happened  between  the  players,  the  one  left  out  in  the  first 
place  striving  to  secure  any  post  which  might  be  left  vacant  for  an  instant. 
This  jolly  game  was  continued  until  my  lady  thought  her  toilet  complete. 
Finally  on  the  cry,  '  My  lady  wants  all  her  toilet,'  every  player  quickly 
rushed  to  gain  another  place,  and  the  one  who  was  left  out  had  to  pay  a 
forfeit.  This  game  was  the  source  of  much  merriment  and  clamor,  as 
well  as  many  ludicrous  mishaps." 

A  game  with  song  accompaniment  is  Le  clairon  du  royy  and  is  played 
as  follows :  A  young  man  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  company  of  youths, 
seated  in  a  circle  with  hands  joined.  He  throws  to  one  of  those  seated 
a  ring  or  similar  object,  which  is  caught  and  handed  from  one  to  another 
around  under  the  chairs,  meanwhile  all  singing,  Cest  le  clairon  du  toy, 
mesdames ;  cest  le  clairon  du  roy  qui  passe,  "  it's  the  king's  clarion,  ladies; 
it's  the  king's  clarion  who  passes."    The  first  party  endeavors  to  seize  the 
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object  which  is  being  handed  about.     If  he  succeed  he  is  replaced  in  the 
centre  by  the  one  from  whom  it  is  taken,  and  the  game  goes  on  as  before. 

77  est  passe  par  ici, 

Le  clairon  du  roi,  mesdames  j 

II  est  passe  par  ici, 

Le  clairon  du  roijoli. 

Another  game  of  the  same  character  as  the  above  is  Qui  veut  manger 
du  lievre.  Two  chairs,  occupied,  are  placed  opposite  one  another,  some 
distance  apart.  Behind  each  stands  a  dancer — a  huntsman,  and  a  hare. 
With  the  first  invitation  of  the  song,  Qui  veut  manger  du  lievre,  na 
qua  courir  apres,  "  whoever  wants  hare  has  only  to  give  chase,"  both 
start  on  a  race,  the  hunter  striving  to  catch  the  hare;  the  runners  keep 
outside  the  circle  of  the  chairs.  They  may  turn  abruptly  and  retrace 
their  steps,  dodging  now  and  then  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  couplet  beginning 
Accorde,  accorde,  accorde,  "  let  up,"  is  reached,  they  resume  their  places 
behind  the  chairs  and  begin  again  at  the  couplet's  end. 

There  is  one  other  game  not  so  often  played  of  late  years,  but  which 
Mr.  P.  A.  de  Gaspe  describes:  "  A  lady  seated  in  an  arm-chair  begins  by 
choosing  some  one  as  her  daughter.  Her  eyes  are  then  blindfolded,  and  by 
merely  feeling  the  faces  of  the  players,  who  kneel  before  her  one  by  one 
writh  their  heads  enveloped  in  a  shawl  or  scarf,  she  is  required  to  pick  out 
her  daughter.  Every  time  she  makes  a  mistake  she  has  to  pay  a  forfeit. 
It  is  often  a  man  or  an  old  woman  who  kneels  before  her  thus  disguised, 
whence  arises  many  a  laughable  mistake.  As  each  person  kneels  at  the 
feet  of  the  blindfolded  lady,  all  the  others  sing  in  chorus : 

'  Oh,  lady,  say,  is  this  your  daughter  ? 
Oh,  lady,  say,  is  this  your  daughter  ? 
In  buckles  of  gold  and  rings  galore, 
The  watermen  bold  are  at  the  oar.' 

The  blindfolded  lady  responds  in  the  same  fashion  : 

'  Oh,  yes,  it  is,  it  is  my  daughter,'  etc. 
Or  else  : 

'  Oh,  no,  it  is  not,  it  is  not  my  daughter,'  "  etc. 

Whilst  the  youth  of  both  sexes  enjoy  such  pleasures,  the  middle-aged 
and  elderly  devote  themselves  to  some  quiet  game  of  cards.  The  favorite 
games  are  quatre-sept  and  gros-major,  not  unlike  all-fours,  the  stakes 
usually  being  apples,  nuts,  and  such  trifles.  The  shuffling  of  the  cards  is 
called  by  them  brasser,  a  word  of  French-Canadian  coinage.  They  also 
often  play  checkers  and  dominos.     While  engaged  in  playing,  the  facial 
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expression  of  the  participants  is  a  study ;  the  brow  is  wrinkled  with  thought 
and  anxiety,  while  the  fixed  eye  and  well-rubbed  chin  testify  to  careful 
deliberation  as  to  the  proper  card  to  play.  Some  players  are  very  demon- 
strative and  often  loud  in  their  ejaculations  of  content  or  the  reverse. 
The  lookers-on  are  not  slow  to  chaff  the  vanquished  and  point  out  sup- 
posed defects  in  the  game.  A  defeat  to  the  vain  often  leads  to  a  deser- 
tion of  the  house,  the  scene  of  their  humiliation,  for  some  time  to  come. 

During  the  autumn  evenings  husking  parties,  tpluchettes  de  ble 
d'Inde,  are  organized.  The  first  finder  of  a  red  corn  becomes  entitled  to 
kiss  the  girl  he  loves  best.  The  feverish  anxiety  and  trepidation  often 
displayed  by  the  youths  engaged  in  the  search  form  a  spectacle  at  times 
highly  amusing.  They  all  enter  earnestly  into  the  game,  as  the  success  or 
failure  of  a  seeker  after  the  proper  colored  corn  may  prove  an  event  of 
much  importance  ;  for  a  more  lucky  rival  may  win  the  coveted  prize  not 
only  for  that  evening  but  perhaps  for  all  time.  A  cry  of  joy  loud  and 
hearty  testifies  to  the  delight  of  some  fortunate  swain,  whose  prompt 
claiming  of  the  valued  kiss  serves  as  a  signal  for  the  general  flight  of  the 
girls,  followed  by  their  admirers,  till  the  game  ends  with  the  final  capture 
and  coveted  embrace.  When  one  of  the  gentler  sex  finds  the  sought-for 
corn,  embarrassment  is  either  feigned  or  experienced.  All  eyes  being 
turned  upon  her,  she  is  often  confused  and  a  natural  kind  of  rouge  over- 
spreads her  face.  If  coy  and  artful  she  will  proceed  and  kiss  some  relative, 
which  will  provoke  the  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  beaux  present  that  it  is 
a  pity  or  a  folly  to  waste  so  much  sweetness  upon  the  unappreciative. 

The  manufacture  of  molasses  candy  is  a  no  less  enjoyable  pastime 
with  many.  They  work  in  couples,  and  as  they  draw  the  candy  at  arm's 
length,  etirer  la  tire,  their  faces  are  apt  to  come  pretty  close  together, 
and  sometimes  the  lips  join.  This  is  styled  mesurer  le  ruban,  an  appro- 
priate title,  since  it  not  infrequently  leads  to  the  measurement  of  the 
strength  of  their  affections  later  on.  The  fragrant  odor  of  boiling  maple 
sirup  or  molasses  I  always  associate  with  veilles  in  the  French  districts 
of  the  province  of  Quebec.  I  see  a  lot  of  jolly  fellows  full  of  life,  vigor, 
and  mischief,  engaged  in  trials  of  skill,  strength,  and  cunning,  the  be- 
smearing of  faces  with  molasses,  the  imbedding  of  candy  in  the  hair, 
so  difficult  to  remove  afterward,  the  slipping  of  snow  down  the  necks  of 
unsuspecting  victims,  and  innumerable  other  tricks,  all  in  the  best  temper, 
the  participants  bent  only  on  draining  the  cup  of  pleasure  to  the  bottom. 

As  a  sort  of  prelude  to  the  evening's  entertainment  they  will  form 
parties  in  the  afternoon  and  drive  about  the  country.  Hay  carts  and 
horses  are  gayly  decorated  with   boughs  and  streamers,  and   the  young 
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girls  bright  with  posies  and  ribbons  — pictures  of  health  and  happiness — 
sit  in  the  bottom  of  the  cart,  others  at  the  sides  with  feet  pendent,  all  in 
the  merriest  humor,  forming  a  pleasing  and  picturesque  sight  as  they 
drive  in  the  clear  bright  air  under  the  wonderful  blue  skies  of  Canada,  the 
air  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  wild  flowers  and  the  country  alive  with 
the  songs  of  birds,  while  fun,  joke,  and  banter  beguile  the  way  of  the  happy 
rustics. 

Shrove  Tuesday,  Mardi-gras  eve,  is  another  occasion  with  this  mirth- 
loving  people  for  amusement.  The  midnight  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  two  seasons,  Ash-Wednesday  bringing  their  pleasures  to  a  complete 
termination.  There  is  not  that  deliberate  concerted  action  generally 
observed  in  France  and  other  Latin  countries  to  secure  an  orderly  or 
systematic  observance  of  this  anniversary.  Harmless  yet  effective  means 
of  amusement  are  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  all  the  diver- 
sion possible.  Youths  disguised  in  fantastic  costumes  visit  the  various 
farm-houses  singing  appropriate  songs,  expecting  and  receiving  refresh- 
ments in  return,  besides  small  coin.  If  given  nothing,  they  chant  rhymes 
or  couplets,  denouncing  the  niggardliness  of  their  host.  Tricks  also  will 
sometimes  be  played  on  housekeepers  who  are  deemed  impolite  or  mean. 
At  Easter  eve  similar  scenes  are  re-enacted  with  songs  and  observances 
suitable  to  that  occasion. 

La  mi-Carime — mid-Lent — is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  half-way  station 
in  the  penitential  journey,  usually  seized  for  purposes  of  relaxation. 
Then  for  a  brief  space  the  rigors  of  the  season  are  set  aside.  Through- 
out Lent  eating  between  meals  is  forbidden,  but  on  this  exceptional  even- 
ing a  collation  is  allowed  and  dancing  also.  Among  the  refreshments, 
besides  la  tire,  "  pancakes,"  crepes,  are  in  order,  which  are  piled  on  plates, 
pyramid  fashion,  thickly  overspread  with  crushed  maple  sugar.  In  one 
of  these  dainty  cakes  the  hostess  imbeds  her  wedding-ring,  which  is 
eagerly  sought,  the  finder  being  regarded  as  the  social  hero  of  the  hour. 
The  festival  is  often  personated  by  a  young  or  an  old  woman,  dressed  in  fan- 
tastic costume  and  wearing  some  old  battered  hat  or  bonnet,  set  off  with 
well-worn  towels,  bits  of  faded  ribbons,  fish-bones,  fish-tails,  and  similar 
ornaments,  pinned  over  the  dress  at  different  points.  To  complete  the 
comical  outfit  the  face  is  covered  with  smut  or  burnt  cork  or  tobacco 
juice,  and  the  eyes  screened  with  spectacles.  Thus  arrayed,  this  character 
goes  among  the  guests  playing  the  part  of  a  fortune-teller.  Generally  the 
disguise  is  so  clever,  with  altered  voice,  bent  form,  and  affected  gait,  that 
recognition  is  impossible.  She  dispenses  to  those  in  favor  words  of  praise, 
with  a  small  cornucopia  filled  with   maple  sugar,  raisins,  and  nuts,  while 
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others  receive  censure  and  a  cornucopia  filled  with  potatoes,  empty  nut- 
shells, and  fish-bones.  As  maybe  supposed,  the  company,  particularly  the 
lucky  ones,  are  kept  in  fits  of  laughter  by  the  droll  remarks  and  happy 
rebukes  of  the  censor  of  the  evening.  The  effect  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  imperturbable  gravity  of  the  speaker,  who  will  sometimes  insist 
upon  having  her  decorated  face  kissed  by  some  of  the  dudes,  farauds, 
and  if  they  hesitate  the  company  compels  prompt  submission.  The 
children,  too,  show  much  interest  in  the  humors  of  la  mi-Careme,  and  are 
usually  permitted  to  sit  up  that  night.  After  the  awards  are  made, 
rejoicing  or  bewailing  follows,  with  resolutions  to  continue  good,  or  do 
better  in  future. 

Formerly  it  was  the  custom  for  a  number  of  persons  to  make  the  tour 
of  their  district  on  New  Year's  eve  in  order  to  collect  money  and  goods 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  This  visit  was  called  la  ignolee.  From  vari- 
ous causes,  of  late  years — chiefly,  perhaps,  the  trick  of  misappropriating 
the  gifts  and  otherwise  imposing  upon  the  well-meaning  donors — it  has  in 
most  places  died  out.  This  custom  has  been  traced  to  the  Druids,  though 
Christians  have,  in  their  turn,  employed  it  for  worthy  objects.  A  band  of 
children  picked  up  on  the  road  precede  the  mature  visitors,  crying  out 
with  clear,  far-reaching  voices,  La  ignolee  vient,  "  la  ignolee  is  coming." 
On  reaching  a  house  they  halt  and  sing  the  first  verse  of  their  song,  beat- 
ing time  to  the  notes  with  sticks  or  long  staves.  On  finishing  the  verse  it 
is  usual  for  the  inmates  to  salute  the  vocalists  gravely  and  invite  them  in, 
when  the  remainder  of  the  song  is  given.  The  family  is  warned  that  if 
nothing  is  given  the  visitors  will  carry  off  the  eldest  daughter,  whom  they 
promise  to  treat  well  and  to  keep  her  feet  warm.  The  singing  ended,  the 
guests  partake  of  refreshments,  and  then  receive  the  presents  for  the  poor, 
called  la  guignoie'e,  which  include  a  bulky  piece  of  pork.  These  gifts  are 
put  into  a  bag  and  borne  to  a  vehicle  stationed  at  the  door. 

Many  an  evening  is  thus  gayly  passed,  shortening  the  long  rigors  of 
the  unkind  winter. 

Le  Canadien,  comme  ses  fteres, 
Aime  a  rire  et  &  s'e gayer. 
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Boston,  Mass. 


ANECDOTE    OF   COLLEGE    LIFE   AT    EARLY    DARTMOUTH 

In  October  of  the  year  1782,  Dr.  Wheelock,  the  president  of  Dart- 
mouth college,  sailed  for  Europe,  in  company  with  his  brother  James,  for 
the  purpose  of  soliciting  donations  from  France,  Holland,  and  other  coun- 
tries, for  the  benefit  of  the  infant  institution.  They  were  provided  with 
ample  credentials,  and  after  spending  some  weeks  in  France  proceeded 
with  friendly  letters  from  the  American  envoys,  Dr.  Franklin  and  John 
Adams,  to  the  Netherlands,  where  they  were  very  kindly  treated  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange. 

During  the  president's  absence  Professor  Woodward  acted  as  chief 
executive,  and  Professor  Ripley  resided  with  the  family  in  the  presidential 
mansion.  The  following  anecdote  of  this  period  is  handed  down  to  us  by 
Mr.  Dewey.  The  students,  it  seems,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  rid  themselves  and  the  faculty  of  the  little  log  hut,  '  the  first  sprout  of 
the  college,'  that  stood  near  the  mansion  house,  and  had  been  honored 
with  mention  in  Dr.  Wheelock's  will.  Being  remitted  to  the  occupancy  of 
servants,  it  was  by  this  time  in  a  deplorable  state  of  neglect  and  decay,  and 
obnoxious  to  everybody.  The  yard  about  it,  enclosed  with  a  heavy  log 
fence,  was  used  as  a  pasture,  encumbered  with  piles  of  blackened  logs, 
and  several  of  the  ancient  pines  still  standing.  One  December  evening  in 
1782  or  1783,  Professor  Ripley,  in  the  president's  house,  happened  to  be 
entertaining  a  friend  from  Connecticut,  and  dilating  with  much  satisfac- 
tion upon  the  orderly  behavior  of  the  students  and  the  freedom  from 
noise  and  disturbance.  In  the  midst  of  it  they  became  aware  of  an 
unusual  commotion  without,  and  on  going  to  see  about  it  discovered  a 
body  of  students  assailing  the  log  house  in  such  a  manner  that  in  a  very 
short  time  little  was  left  of  it.  The  professor  made  an  effort  to  stay  the 
work,  but  the  noise  overpowered  his  voice.  By  his  order  a  young  man 
named  Hatch  went  to  summon  Professor  Woodward,  who,  when  awakened, 
asked  very  deliberately  who  he  was  and  what  was  wanted.  '  Oh,'  said 
Hatch,  'the  rogues  are  demolishing  the  log  house,  and  Professor  Ripley 
wishes  your  presence  there  as  speedily  as  possible!'  'Well,'  replied  the 
professor,  'who  are  they  that  are  perpetrating  the  mischief?'  'Oh,'  said 
Hatch,  '  I  am  there,  and  we  are  all  there,  and  the  work  is  almost  finished  ; 
and  if  you,  Mr.  Professor,  are  not  soon  there,  we  shall  have  cleared  out 
and  you  won't  catch  us! '  " — History  of  Dartmouth  College. 


STORY   OF   A   JOURNEY   TO    NEW    ENGLAND    IN    1831 

The  letters  of  William  H.  Seward  furnish  a  picturesque  glimpse  of 
the  facilities  for  traveling  between  New  York  and  Boston  sixty  years  ago, 
and  also  of  the  appearance  of  Norwich  and  Providence  at  that  date. 
The  following  extracts  are  from  the  work  recently  published  by  his  son, 
Frederick  W.  Seward. 

"September  9th,  1831,  I  arrived  at  New  York  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  went  up  Cortlandt  street  and  Broadway  to  the  American  Hotel. 
The  streets  were  silent,  and  the  great  population  had  not  yet  left  their 
slumber;  but,  by  seven,  milkmen,  porters,  carmen,  servants,  and  all  classes 
of  laboring  men  were  out,  and  the  city  exhibited  the  usual  bustle  and 
animation.  Colonel  Stone  came  to  dine  with  me  and  introduced  me  to 
Colonel  White  of  Pensacola,  a  member  of  congress,  who  has  been  to 
Boston  on  a  similar  errand  with  mine.  At  the  head  of  the  table  sat  a 
young  man  of  thirty-two  or  thirty-three,  of  dark  complexion  and  foreign 
dress,  who  Stone  thought  was  Major  Hamilton,  the  author  of  '  Cyril 
Thornton,'  because  he  wore  mustaches,  but  who  turned  out  to  be  an 
attache  of  some  foreign  mission.  On  the  right  was  a  gray-headed,  sensible 
old  gentleman,  in  light  blue  coat,  with  prodigious  ruffles  on  his  bosom 
and  at  the  end  of  his  sleeves.  This  was  Baron  Stackleburgh,  minister 
plenipotentiary  from  Sweden.     Near  him  was  Millis  the  poet. 

Thence  I  wended  my  way  to  the  steamboat,  and  we  were  off  at  five 
o'clock.  It  was  a  pleasant  sail  up  the  East  River,  into  the  Sound,  leav- 
ing behind  the  city  with  its  immense  piles  of  buildings,  passing  Harlem 
and  the  beautiful  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound,  with  its  villas  and  country- 
seats.  We  soon  arrived  at  Hell  Gate,  but  the  tide  was  high,  and  we 
passed  through  without  difficulty.  Then  I  was  summoned,  with  all  the 
other  passengers  into  the  cabin  to  attend  to  the  distribution  of  the  berths. 
The  manner  in  which  this  important  matter  is  disposed  of  is  ludicrous. 
About  one  hundred  were  gathered,  seated  by  request,  in  four  rows. 
Then  the  steward  came  along  between  the  lines  and  counted  us ;  after 
having  done  so  he  reported  to  the  captain.  Then  the  captain  counted 
the  tickets  purchased  and  paid  for.  A  number  of  tickets  equal  to  the 
whole  number  of  passengers  were  put  into  a  hat,  of  these  a  number  said 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  berths  were  prizes,  the  others  were  blanks. 
The  steward  drew  them  forth  and  distributed  them.     I,  of  course,  had  a 
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blank ;  but  the  captain,  in  kind  recollection  of  Stone's  introduction,  took 
my  blank  ticket  privately,  and  gave  me  a  prize. 

Next  morning  I  awakened  at  five,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut 
river;  landed  at  Essex,  took  the  stage,  and  at  eleven  reached  Norwich, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  I  have  ever  seen.  About  as 
large  as  Geneva,  it  is  built  with  great  taste.  The  houses  are  principally 
of  wood,  but  are  spacious,  and  surrounded  by  trees  and  shrubbery.  Dr. 
Tracy  took  me  out  to  show  me  the  town.  Afterward,  ascending  a  hill, 
we  came  to  a  little  grove  of  forest  trees,  marked  by  a  few  very  rough,  old- 
fashioned  gravestones.  We  got  out  of  the  chaise  and  went  in.  '  This/ 
said  he,  '  is  the  burying-ground  of  the  Uncases,  the  kings  of  Mohican.' 
It  is  truly  a  spot  for  a  royal  resting-place.  The  little  river  makes  up  to 
its  very  base,  arched  with  forest-trees.  Up  this  river  the  royal  funeral 
procession  used  to  come  in  canoes.  You  can  imagine  the  scene  when, 
quitting  their  canoes,  the  Indians,  with  their  death  song  on  their  lips, 
ascended  the  little  mount.  The  epitaphs  are  interesting  as  showing 
how  easily  the  notions  of  the  early  settlers  of  Connecticut  were  imbibed 
by  the  honest  and  simple  race  of  the  Mohicans. 

September  nth.  Yesterday  morning  I  took  the  stage  and  arrived  in 
Providence  at  nine  last  evening.  The  country  is  rocky  and  uninteresting, 
resembling  the  rocky  part  of  Orange  County.  Our  route  was  from  Nor- 
wich to  Jewett  city,  thence  to  Plainfield,  where  we  left  Connecticut  and 
entered  this  state,  which  I  have  traversed  from  west  to  east.  Providence 
containing  about  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of 
the  Providence  river,  is  built  principally  of  wood,  but  is  beautiful,  and  is 
more  rural  in  its  appearance  than  our  towns  and  villages.  I  came  to  the 
1  Roger  Williams  Hotel,'  an  excellent  and  spacious  establishment.  This 
morning  I  strolled  over  the  town,  up  to  the  college-yard,  and  along  the 
wharves,  through  streets  well  paved  and  perfectly  clean',  with  buildings  of 
granite,  brick,  and  stone,  all  apparently  new  and  in  good  order.  There  is 
nowhere  anything  to  offend  the  eye.  The  wharves  are  clean  ;  even  the 
shipping  seems  bright  or  newer  than  that  in  other  towns. 

I  went  to  the  Episcopal  church  where  I  made  my  morning  devotions. 
I  could  not  but  observe,  as  we  came  to  the  prayer,  for  'all  those  who 
travel  by  land  or  by  water,'  the  advantages  of  the  liturgy  over  the  often 
confused  and  extravagant  prayers  of  other  denominations.  I  need  not 
tell  you  how  strange  it  seemed  to  hear  the  clergyman  just  before  reading 
the  first  psalm,  announce,  'I  publish  the  bans  of  matrimony  between  A.  B. 
of  Boston  and  C.  D.  of  this  town  ;  if  any  of  you  know  of  any  just  cause  or 
impediment  why  these  persons  should  not  be  joined  in  the  bonds  of  holy 
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wedlock,  ye  are  to  make  it  known — this  is  the  first  time  of  asking.'  Yet 
such  is  the  form  still  observed  here.  After  dinner  I  made  my  way  to  the 
door  of  a  Baptist  church,  almost  the  largest  I  had  ever  seen  (this  town  was 
settled  by  the  Baptists).  While  standing  at  the  door  Dr.  Wayland,  the 
president  of  the  college,  came  along.  He  having  been  a  tutor  at  Schenec- 
tady while  I  was  a  student  there,  we  immediately  renewed  our  acquaint- 
ance. He  gave  me  a  seat,  and  I  heard  him  preach  a  most  excellent  sermon 
on  the  doctrine  of  ■  original  sin.'  After  church  he  invited  me  home  to 
tea  with  him.  He  was  learned,  clear,  and  rational  ;  and,  I  think,  he  now 
stands  deservedly  at  the  head  of  the  clergy  of  his  denomination. 

September  13th.  I  left  Providence  at  seven.  The  distance  to  Boston 
was  forty-five  miles.  There  were  in  the  stage  two  ladies,  one  from  Provi- 
dence, and  one  from  Boston,  the  husband  of  the  latter,  two  Quakers  from 
Bristol,  New  Jersey,  and  two  other  passengers.  We  discoursed  on  all 
subjects — cities,  politics,  men,  women,  roads,  bridges,  stages,  fashions, 
novels,  poetry,  printing,  etc.  They  gave  me  instructions  what  to  look  at 
when  I  should  arrive  in  Boston,  commended  me  to  the  Tremont  House, 
which  is  now  the  rage  in  the  United  States.  Of  course  I  could  not  get 
into  it,  except  into  No.  96,  containing  six  beds,  with  the  promise  of  having 
a  private  room  next  day.  Behold  me,  then,  with  my  trunk  placed  at  the 
foot  of  cot  No.  6,  in  room  No.  96,  meditating  how  and  where  to  begin  my 
tour  of  duty  and  observation.  The  dinner  was  served  with  ceremony  ; 
but  who  cares  for  dinners  ?  Not  you  or  I.  So  let  it  be  noted  that  it  was 
very  splendid,  and  we  pass  on.  While  we  were  sitting  there  the  noise  of 
drums,  trumpets,  and  clarions,  announced  the  parade  on  the  occasion  of 
the  departure  of  the  elegant  new  standards,  presented  by  the  young  men 
of  Boston  to  Poland.  We  went  forth  to  see  it  and  a  fine  spectacle  it  was ; 
the  military  with  '  pomp  and  circumstance  '  and  in  strong  force.  The 
standards  were  rich  in  satin  and  gold,  and,  as  the  assembled  ten  thousand 
people  shouted,  one  could  but  share  in  the  aspiration  that  these  encourag- 
ing gifts  might  reach  the  Poles  before  they  should  be  subdued.  All  the 
ladies  of  Boston  were  in  the  windows,  and  the  gentlemen  in  the  streets. 
As  I  stood  gazing  at  the  parade,  Dr.  Phelps  said  :  *  You  are  now  standing 
upon  the  ground  on  which  was  committed  the  Boston  massacre  in  1770  '; 
and,  truly,  nearly  every  part  of  the  town  seems  classic  ground.  Going 
down  this  afternoon  to  take  the  stage  for  Quincy  my  guide  pointed  out  to 
me  a  cannon-ball  projecting  from  the  wall  of  a  church,  in  the  very  spot 
where  it  was  lodged  when  thrown  from  a  mortar  in  Charleston,  early  in  the 
Revolution. 

September  14th.      Nothing  I  have  seen  is  so  beautiful  as  the  environs 
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of  Boston.  Quincy  is  distant  from  the  city  ten  miles,  and  very  rural  in 
appearance.  The  mansion  house  in  which  died  one  man  who  had  been 
president  of  the  United  States,  and  which  is  now  occupied  by  his  son, 
who  held  the  same  exalted  station,  is  a  plain  two  story  building,  almost 
sixty  feet  long,  with  a  few  venerable  trees  before  it,  and  two  doors  of 
entrance  in  front.  An  old-fashioned  knocker  brought  a  servant  who  said, 
1  The  president  has  walked  up  to  his  brother's  who  is  sick.'  Would  he  be 
in  soon  ?  '  Probably  not  before  nine.  He  walks  there  every  evening  and 
stays  one  or  two  hours.  He  will  be  in  in  the  morning  ;  he  is  always  at 
home  in  the  daytime.'  I  left  my  card  saying  I  would  call  in  the  morning. 
A  little  girl  about  five  years  old  standing  near  bade  me  '  good  bye.' 

Wednesday.  I  spent  my  hours  before  breakfast  this  morning  in  a 
ramble  through  the  churchyard  looking  at  the  monuments.  I  discovered 
several  substantial  ones  erected  to  the  memory  of  ancestors  by  a  grand- 
son, and  a  great-grandson,  and  a  great-great-grandson  (John  Quincy 
Adams)  whose  name  was  not  expressed;  and  on  one  of  the  monu- 
ments it  was  stated  of  the  deceased  that  he  was  '  the  father  of  John 
Adams'  and  'the  grandfather  of  the  lawyer  John  Adams.'  Thus  the 
burying-ground  gives  in  the  most  unobtrusive  manner,  the  genealogy  of 
the  Adams  family,  without  a  word  laudatory  of  either  of  the  presidents. 
Having  obtained  the  key  of  the  meeting  house,  I  entered  it,  and  there 
found  the  well-known  inscription  upon  a  plain  marble  monument  in  the 
wall,  surmounted  by  a  bust  of  John  Adams.  At  nine  o'clock  I  was  shown 
into  the  house,  and  waited  in  the  parlor  until  I  was  announced.  The 
house  is  very  plain  and  old-fashioned  ;  no  turkey  carpeting,  no  pier-tables, 
no  pillar-and-claw  pianos.  Very  plain  ingrain  carpeting  covered  the  floor, 
very  plain  paper  on  the  walls  ;  modern  but  plain  mahogany  chairs,  and  a 
piano  like  yours,  composed  the  simple  furniture  of  the  room,  except  an 
ancient  portrait  of  General  Washington,  another  of  Mrs.  Washington, 
one  of  Jefferson,  and  one  of  John  Adams. 

A  short,  rather  corpulent  man,  of  sixty  and  upward,  came  down  the 
stairs  and  approached  me.  He  was  bald,  his  countenance  was  staid,  sober, 
almost  to  gloom  or  sorrow,  and  hardly  gave  indication  of  his  superiority 
over  other  men.  He  was  dressed  in  an  olive  frock  coat,  a  cravat  carelessly 
tied,  and  old-fashioned,  light  colored  vest  and  pantaloons.  It  was  obvious 
that  he  was  a  student  just  called  from  the  labors  of  his  closet.  Without 
courtly  air  or  attitude,  he  paused  at  the  door  of  the  parlor.  I  walked 
quite  up  to  him  while  he  maintained  his  immovable  attitude,  and  pre- 
sented my  letter  of  introduction  from  Tracy.  He  asked  me  to  sit,  read 
the  letter,  said  he  was  happy  to  see  me,  sat  down  in  the  next  chair,  in- 
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quired  with  the  earnestness  of  a  particular  friend  concerning  Tracy  s 
health,  my  arrival,  etc.  .  .  Our  interview  lasted  three  hours  ;  he  was 
all  the  time  plain,  honest,  and  free,  in  his  discourse.  He  spoke  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson  and  the  Seminole  war  without  one  word  of  reserve,  or  bitter- 
ness, or  unkindness;  thought  his  administration  ruinous,  but  still  doubted 
not  but  that  he  would  be  reelected.  Of  John  McLean  he  spoke  though 
not  warmly.  Of  himself  he  said  that  he  would  not  desire  to  be  President 
of  the  United  States  again  though  he  should  have  the  assurance  of  a 
unanimous  vote.  He  had  had  the  office  ;  he  knew  its  duties,  privations, 
enjoyments,  perplexities,  and  vexations  ;  but  if  the  Antimasons  thought 
his  nomination  would  be  better  than  any  other,  he  would  not  decline  ; 
but  hoped  they  would  not  mention  him  except  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
the  best  candidate.  He  said  he  should  write  in  favor  of  Antimasonry. 
He  knew  what  the  opposing  party  would  say,  they  would  impeach  his 
motives ;  he  did  not  care  for  that  ;  he  was  accustomed  to  it ;  he  was  cal- 
lous to  it.  He  spoke  with  great  freedom  of  Daniel  Webster,  as  a  very 
great  man.  He  spoke  of  Calhoun  as  a  man  possessed  of  great  and  splendid 
powers,  having  the  capacity  greatly  to  serve  his  country,  but  insincere. 
In  short  Mr.  Adams  was  just  exactly  what  I  before  supposed  he  was,  a 
man  to  be  respected  for  his  talents,  admired  for  his  learning,  honored  for 
his  integrity  and  simplicity,  but  hardly  possessing  traits  of  character  to 
inspire  a  stranger  with  affection.  Occasionally,  indeed,  he  rose  in  tem- 
porary earnestness;  and  then  a  flash  of  ingenuous  ardor  was  seen,  but  it 
was  transitory,  and  all  was  cool,  regular,  and  deliberate.  As  I  left  the 
house  I  thought  I  could  plainly  answer  how  it  happened  that  he,  the  best 
president  since  Washington,  entered  and  left  the  office  with  so  few  de- 
voted personal  friends. 

September  19th.  On  returning  from  Quincy  I  finished  and  dispatched 
my  letters,  and  went  in  the  evening  to  the  theatre  ;  saw  young  Kean  and 
a  tolerably  full  house.  The  next  day  Mr.  Gassett  called  with  a  gig.  I 
rode  with  him  to  the  university  at  Cambridge;  traversed  the  halls,  library, 
chapel,  etc.;  called  on  Dr.  Waterhouse,  who  cordially  welcomed  me.  I 
told  him  how  much  I  was  pleased  with  his  work  on  the  subject  of  Junius. 
He  showed  me  a  congratulatory  and  beautiful  letter  from  James  Madison. 
I  went  home  by  way  of  Bunker  Hill ;  saw  the  half-finished  monument  and 
the  scenes  of  many  interesting  incidents  in  the  Revolutionary  war ;  at 
night  visited  Mr.  Odion,  a  merchant,  who  entertained  a  number  of  our 
friends  with  myself  very  hospitably  ;  talked  politics  till  eleven.  The  next 
day  I  devoted  to  business  ;  dropped  into  the  Athenaeum  ;  went  in  the 
evening  to  the  theatre  ;  saw  Hackett  in  the  character  of  Solomon  Swap" 
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FROM    THE   JOURNAL   OF   A   FRENCH    OFFICER   ON   THE    "  CHEZINE  " 

[Contemporary  account  printed  in  the  Universal  Magazine,  London,  in  May,  1761.] 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1759,  Monsieur  de  Bougainville  arrived  at  Quebec 
from  Old  France  in  the  Chezine,  Captain  Duclos;  soon  after  which  we  had 
an  account  of  the  arrival  in  the  river  of  fifteen  merchantmen,  under  the 
convoy  of  Monsieur  Kanou,  and  on  the  20th  counted  twenty-three  sail  in 
the  basin  of  Quebec.  These  vessels  came  in  very  good  time,  for  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  was  soon  after  them,  and  on  the  night  of  the  23d  the  fires  on 
Point  Levi  gave  us  notice  of  its  approach  to  the  Bee.  These  signals  were 
confirmed  by  a  courier,  who  brought  intelligence  that  fourteen  ships  were 
already  come  to  an  anchor  at  St.  Bernebie. 

Monsieur  de  Montcalm,  who  was  then  at  Quebec,  immediately  dis- 
patched an  express  to  Monsieur  de  Vaudreuil  with  this  account,  who 
instantly  repaired  to  the  garrison,  and  both  generals  made  the  necessary 
dispositions  for  a  vigorous  defense.  The  Beauport  side  of  the  coast  was 
fortified  all  along  from  the  River  St.  Charles  to  the  Falls  of  Montmorency  ; 
a  bridge  of  boats  was  built  over  this  river,  and  the  head  of  the  bridge 
defended  by  a  horn-work  ;  an  intrenchment  was  thrown  up  in  the  meadow, 
which  was  carried  on  from  St.  Rock  to  the  bridge ;  the  entrance  of  the 
River  St.  Charles  was  secured  by  a  boom,  and  this  boom  defended  by  two 
hulks  with  cannon,  which  were  run  ashore  a  little  within  the  chain  ;  several 
bateaux  were  put  upon  the  stocks,  some  of  which  were  to  carry  a  twelve, 
and  others  a  fourteen  pounder;  a  kind  of  floating  battery  was  likewise 
begun  upon  of  twelve  embrasures,  to  carry  cannon  of  twelve,  eighteen, 
and  twenty-four  pounders,  and  ninety  men,  and  the  command  given  to 
Captain  Duclos  of  the  Chezine,  who  was  the  inventor  of  it.  Batteries  en 
barbette  were  erected  on  the  Quay  du  Palais,  and  those  on  the  ramparts, 
and  in  tjie  lower  town,  were  repaired,  completed,  and  considerably 
enlarged.  Eight  vessels  were  likewise  fitted  out  as  fireships,  which  did  no 
execution,  owing  to  the  ill  management  of  the  officers  who  had  the  direc- 
tion of  them.  Fire-stages  were  likewise  built,  but  met  with  as  little  suc- 
cess as  the  ships.  A  street  was  opened  in  the  garden  of  the  Bishop's 
palace,  for  the  easier  communication  between  the  town  and  ramparts ;  the 
passage  that  led  to  the  Lower  Town  was  blocked  up,  and  the  walls  of  the 
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houses  pulled  down  that  were  adjoining  it.  The  breaches  in  the  city 
walls  were  all  filled  up  ;  and  such  of  them  as  could  not  be  finished  with 
masonry  for  want  of  time,  were  secured  by  a  palisade  from  any  sudden 
attack.  The  ships  which  were  not  likely  to  be  wanted  during  the  siege 
were  ordered  up  the  river  as  far  as  Batiscan,  and  all  the  seamen  taken  out 
but  such  as  were  absolutely  necessary  for  working  them ;  the  rest  were 
employed  at  the  batteries ;  and  all  persons  who  could  be  of  no  service  in 
the  siege,  such  as  ladies  and  others,  were  desired  to  withdraw  from  the 
city.  This  request,  being  considered  by  most  people  as  an  order,  was  sub- 
mitted to,  but  not  without  reluctance. 

About  the  middle  of  June  advice  was  received  that  the  whole  of  the 
English  fleet  was  arrived  at  the  Bee,  and,  the  wind  at  north-east  continu- 
ing to  favor  them,  we  soon  learned  that  they  had  passed  all  the  dangerous 
shoals  and  bad  ground,  and,  without  any  accident,  were  safe  at  an  anchor 
along  the  isle  of  Orleans.  The  fleet  of  the  enemy  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  sail.  We  counted  sixteen  of  the  line  (of  which  three  mounted 
eighty  guns)  and  eight  frigates;  the  rest  were  transports  of  different  sorts. 
Vice-admiral  Saunders  commanded  the  men-of-war,  and  Major-general 
Wolfe  the  troops  destined  to  form  the  siege,  and  which  might,  in  the  whole, 
amount  to  about  eight  or  nine  thousand  effective  men. 

The  whole  of  our  army  was  assembled  at  Beauport,  the  last  day  of 
June,  consisting  of  five  battalions  of  regular  troops,  from  seven  to  eight 
hundred  a  battalion  ;  the  troops  of  the  colony,  and  near  an  equal  number 
of  savages  ;  the  rest  were  only  militia,  and  made  up,  in  the  whole,  about 
fourteen  thousand  men. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  the  enemy  landed  three  thousand  men  at  Point 
Levi,  to  oppose  which  body  a  party  of  one  hundred  savages  only  was 
detached  from  camp,  who  skirmished  with  them  for  a  few  hours,  and  then 
returned  back,  bringing  with  them  about  thirty  scalps.  Had  a  more  con- 
siderable force  been  ordered  out  upon  this  service,  sufficient  to  have 
brought  on  a  serious  affair,  and  to  have  ended  it  to  our  advantage,  it  cer- 
tainly had  been  more  for  the  interest  of  our  generals  ;  this  indeed  was  pro- 
posed, but,  as  it  did  not  tally  with  the  plan  of  defence  agreed  on,  it  was 
rejected  and  dropped.  Whatever  was  the  reason,  the  English  did  not  fail 
to  turn  it  to  good  account,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  our  inactivity  on 
this  occasion,  which  furnished  them  with  an  opportunity  to  fortify  them- 
selves on  this  side,  and  to  erect  batteries,  which  played  briskly  on  the 
town,  and  soon  reduced  it  to  ashes.  They  opened  these  batteries  on  the 
1 2th  of  July  in  the  night,  which  never  ceased  firing  from  that  time  to 
the  1 8th  of  September,  a  day  famous  for  the  surrender  of  Quebec. 
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The  camp  on  Point  Levi  was  scarcely  fixed  when  another  was  discov- 
ered of  greater  extent  on  the  point  of  the  island  of  Orleans  ;  but  this  last 
disappeared  in  a  few  days,  and  we  observed  a  number  of  flat-bottomed 
boats,  full  of  soldiers,  to  enter  the  North  channel,  and  draw  up  under  the 
cannon  of  two  frigates,  which  two  days  before  came  to  an  anchor  oppo- 
site to  the  church  of  the  Guardian  Angel.  At  first  it  was  a  doubt  in  our 
camp  whether  this  motion  of  the  enemy  had  any  real  object,  and  under 
this  false  persuasion  that  nothing  could  be  attempted  on  that  side,  no 
measures  were  taken  either  to  prevent  or  disconcert  their  operations,  or 
to  make  them  purchase  their  success  at  a  dear  rate. 

General  Wolfe,  observing  no  disposition  on  our  side  to  dispute  a  land- 
ing, made  a  descent  on  the  9th  of  July  in  the  morning,  and,  in  effect,  met 
with  no  opposition  but  from  the  savages  ;  these  latter  attacked  a  corps  of 
four  hundred  men,  which  they  defeated  ;  but  this  party  being  considerably 
reinforced  the  Indians  were  obliged  to  give  way  in  their  turn  ;  they  sent 
however  to  the  Chevalier  de  Levy  for  assistance,  and  he  arrived  too  late. 
This  was  not  the  only  instance  in  which  the  slowness  of  our  motions  was 
of  service  to  the  enemy. 

General  Wolfe,  finding  no  farther  resistance,  took  possession  of  the 
heights  to  the  left  of  the  Falls  of  Montmorency,  which  commanded  all  the 
country  to  the  right  ;  and,  having  there  fixed  his  own  camp,  fortified  it 
with  intrenchments  toward  the  wood  ;  he  erected  likewise  a  strong  battery, 
which  raked  the  camp  of  the  Chevalier  de  Levy,  and  would  have  reduced 
him  to  the  necessity  of  quitting  it  had  he  not  thrown  up  traverses  to 
secure  it  from  the  cannon.  General  Wolfe,  being  master  of  the  shore  side 
to  the  left  of  the  Falls  of  Montmorency,  made  no  farther  advances;  the 
object  he  had  in  view  was  to  make  an  attack  upon  our  camp  ;  but  the  op- 
posite banks  of  the  river,  where  he  was  obliged  to  cross,  were  so  high  and 
steep,  and  the  little  safety  there  was  in  passing  a  ford  he  had  but  a  slender 
knowledge  of,  together  with  the  number  of  thick  woods  which  covered  the 
country  round,  presented  such  a  variety  of  difficulties  to  him  as  were  not 
easily  to  be  surmounted  ;  however,  by  drawing  our  attention  another  way, 
and  obliging  us  to  divide  our  forces,  he  flattered  himself  he  should,  in  the 
end,  accomplish  his  design. 

With  this  view  he  caused  two  ships  to  pass  above  the  town  of  Quebec. 
This  movement  did  not  much  alarm  us  at  first  ;  but,  others  soon  after  tak- 
ing the  same  route,  and  this  little  fleet  increasing  every  day,  our  generals 
began  to  be  uneasy,  and  thereupon  detached  twelve  hundred  men  from  the 
camp  to  keep  the  enemy  in  awe  on  that  side,  and  to  prevent  their  making 
a  descent. 
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All  these  transactions  were  attended  with  no  events  of  consequence,  and 
in  no  shape  forwarded  the  main  design  of  General  Wolfe,  who  in  the  end 
took  a  resolution  to  make  an  open  and  general  attack  upon  our  camp,  and 
that  in  such  a  manner  as  was  most  likely  to  finish  the  dispute  between  us. 
Accordingly,  the  31st  of  July  was  pitched  upon  for  this  brilliant  onset, 
and  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  four  vessels  got  on  their  way  and  ad- 
vanced towards  the  Point  De  Lesse.  On  the  shore  (which  rose  in  a  kind 
of  amphitheatre)  our  generals  had  thrown  up  an  intrenchment  flanked 
with  two  redoubts,  one  of  which  mounted  cannon.  Two  of  the  sail  just 
now  mentioned  ran  in  within  the  point,  and  two  others  went  aground  on 
purpose  above  it ;  a  fifth,  which  appeared  to  us  to  be  a  man-of-war  of  sixty 
guns,  came  very  near  the  former,  but  did  not  run  ashore  ;  and  all  three 
began  a  very  brisk  fire  upon  our  intrenchments,  which  lasted  from  eleven 
in  the  morning  to  seven  o'clock  at  night.  This  fire  was  seconded  by  the 
batteries  on  the  falls,  which,  notwithstanding  the  traverses,  galled  our  men 
more  than  the  discharge  from  the  shipping. 

Soon  after  the  cannonading  took  place,  about  one  hundred  boats  put 
off  from  the  Point  De  Levi  and  made  for  the  isle  of  Orleans  ;  it  was  then 
past  all  doubt  that  an  assault  was  intended.  The  generale  was  beat,  and 
the  whole  of  our  troops  marched  out  and  lined  the  intrenchments  from 
the  centre  of  the  camp  to  the  left.  The  fire  of  the  English  was  very 
smart ;  but  our  Canadians,  tho'  it  was  the  first  time  they  had  ever  seen 
the  face  of  an  enemy,  remained  unterrified,  and  stood  to  their  arms  with  a 
steadiness  that  greatly  pleased  our  generals  and  merited  their  applause. 
About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  boats,  which  not  without  great 
difficulty  had  got  the  length  of  the  isle  of  Orleans,  advanced  towards  the 
Point  De  Lesse,  and  there  landed  about  two  thousand  men. 

At  that  very  instant  appeared  General  Wolfe,  at  the  head  of  a  column 
of  four  thousand  men,  which  had  passed  the  ford  at  the  Falls  of  Mont- 
morency, and.  marched  up  to  one  of  our  redoubts,  which  we  had  aban- 
doned for  want  of  powder  and  ball  ;  he  gave  orders  to  the  grenadiers  to 
seize  upon  this  redoubt,  but  they  were  dislodged  very  soon  by  the  fire  of 
our  musketry  and  obliged  to  retire  in  disorder,  when  the  general,  instead 
of  rallying  or  bringing  them  back  to  the  charge,  ordered  the  retreat  to  be 
beat.  The  advantage  which  we  had  of  the  ground,  and  the  good  order 
he  observed  in  our  troops,  probably  inclined  the  English  general  to  lay 
aside  all  thoughts  of  succeeding  in  this  attack,  and. induced  him  to  give  it 
up.  Certain  it  is  that,  had  he  attempted  to  have  forced  our  lines,  his 
whole  army  would  have  run  a  risk  of  being  cut  to  pieces  ;  for  he  must 
have  carried  the  intrenchments  by  an  escalade  on  three  sides  very  difficult 
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to  be  mounted,  and  that  in  the  face  of  an  army  much  superior  to  his 
own. 

We  lost  in  the  action  fifty-seven  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  the 
enemy  about  three  hundred.  The  seamen  that  belonged  to  the  two  ships 
that  were  aground,  after  setting  fire  to  them,  retired  to  their  boats. 

During  the  greatest  part  of  the  month  of  August  General  Wolfe  re- 
mained inactive  in  his  camp  upon  the  Falls  of  Montmorency,  and  confined 
his  operations  to  the  burning  and  plundering  of  what  houses  there  were 
in  the  country  he  was  master  of,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  forces  under 
Mr.  Amherst  before  he  made  any  new  attempts  ;  however,  that  general 
did  not  appear,  and  in  the  mean  while  the  season  of  action  was  slipping 
away,  and  Mr.  Wolfe  saw  with  regret  that  his  prey  was  ready  to  fall  out 
of  his  hands ;  this  determined  him  at  all  events  to  make  one  trial  more, 
and  to  possess  himself  of  the  eminence  on  which  Quebec  is  built. 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  he  reinforced  the  squadron  already 
above  the  town,  raised  his  own  camp  upon  the  falls,  and  removed  it  to  the 
Point  De  Levi.  This  alteration  produced  a  change  in  our  camp  ;  troops 
were  drawn  off  from  the  left  wing,  which  was  now  no  longer  in  danger  of 
any  attack,  and  a  reinforcement  was  sent  to  the  right. 

Several  days  passed,  and  nothing  material  was  observed  ;  but,  on  the 
5th  of  September,  several  columns  of  the  enemy  were  discovered  marching 
upon  the  heights  of  Point  Levi,  and  taking  the  road  that  led  to  the  Falls 
of  Chaudiere,  where  they  embarked  on  board  the  squadron. 

General  Wolfe,  after  marching  and  countermarching,  came  at  last  to  a 
resolution  to  make  an  attempt  in  earnest  at  Le  Foullon ;  and,  on  the  12th 
of  September,  at  night,  he  landed  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Highlanders 
between  St.  Michael  and  Le  Foullon,  who  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
climbed  up  to  the  summit  of  the  cape,  which  was  immensely  steep,  and  fell 
upon  the  detachment  that  guarded  the  post  of  Foullon,  taking  them  in  the 
rear  ;  our  soldiers,  thus  surprised,  scarcely  entered  into  action,  but  aban- 
doned their  post  and  fled.  The  English  army,  having  now  no  enemy  in 
front  to  oppose  them,  scaled  the  path  up  the  mountain  without  any  diffi- 
culty, and  soon  gained  the  great  road  of  St.  Foy,  along  which  they 
advanced  in  good  order. 

Our  troops  quitted  their  camp  and  filed  off,  leaving  a  guard  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  men  only  to  defend  it,  and  took  post  upon  the 
Heights  of  Abraham,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  enemy.  -General  Wolfe, 
upon  first  coming  up,  had  ordered  a  company  of  Highlanders  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  house  De  Borgia,  from  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  dis- 
lodge them  by  our  troops,  and  which  brought  on  a  brisk   and   obstinate 
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attack ;  but  all  our  efforts  were  to  no  purpose,  as  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  bring  up  cannon  to  drive  them  out. 

The  two  armies  did  not  long  remain  in  view  of  each  other  without 
coming  to  an  action  ;  our  troops  showed  great  eagerness  to  engage,  and 
intrepidity,  but  kept  it  up  a  very  little  time  only;  it  was  judged  proper 
to  take  immediate  advantage  of  this  spirit ;  however,  it  had  been  more 
prudent  to  have  waited  the  arrival  of  Monsieur  de  Bougainville,  who  was 
advancing  with  the  flower  of  the  army,  but  our  generals  thought  they  could 
do  the  business  without  him  and  so  marched  up  to  the  enemy.  Our  troops 
gave  the  first  fire,  and  those  of  the  English  the  second,  and  the  affair  was 
over  ;  our  right  took  to  their  heels,  our  centre  ran  away  after  them,  and 
drew  along  the  left,  and  so  the  battle  was  lost  in  less  time  than  I  am 
telling  the  story. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  rally  the  runaways,  but  without  effect ;  all 
that  could  be  done  was  to  collect  a  body  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  men 
together,  whom  they  drew  up  in  ambuscade  in  a  copse  of  wood  upon  the 
right  of  the  Hills  of  Abraham,  and  whose  fire  retarded  in  some  measure 
the  pursuit  of  the  conquerors ;  some  others  who  had  recovered  from  their 
fright  formed  themselves  into  a  few  platoons  and  made  a  stand,  so  that 
the  action  began  to  be  renewed  upon  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  in  dif- 
ferent parts;  however,  the  fatal  blow  was  struck,  and  the  enemy  triumphed. 
We  lost  in  this  engagement  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  men  killed 
and  wounded.  Monsieur  de  Montcalm  died  of  his  wounds  the  next  morn- 
ing, Monsieur  de  Senezergues  was  found  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
and  General  Wolfe  survived  his  victory  only  four  hours.  Mr.  Monckton, 
second  in  command,  was  wounded,  but  not  dangerously. 

At  the  close  of  this  unhappy  affair  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil 
assembled  a  council  of  war,  to  which  the  principal  officers  were  summoned. 
At  this  council  he  declared  his  opinion,  athat  the  troops  should  take  their 
revenge  the  next  morning,  and  endeavor  to  wipe  off  the  stains  they  had 
contracted  the  foregoing  fatal  day."  This  proposal,  which  seemed  to  carry 
a  true  sense  of  honor  with  it,  ought  never  to  have  been  rejected  by  those 
gentlemen  who  receive  their  sovereign's  pay,  in  order  to  maintain  the  spirit 
of  honor  ;  but  so,  however,  it  happened  and  the  united  voice  of  all  the  mem- 
bers gave  as  their  sentiments,  "  that  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  for 
the  army  to  retire  to  the  river  of  Jacques  Cartier  ;  and  the  sooner  it  was 
done  the  better,  there  being  no  time  to  lose."  So  the  army  broke  up 
their  camp  that  very  evening,  abandoning  provisions,  ammunition,  bag- 
gage, and  artillery,  and  marched  all  night  to  gain  the  Point  Au  Trempe, 
which  was  appointed  the  rendezvous  for  the  whole. 
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HON.  J.  H.  B.  LATROBE 

The  Maryland  Historical  Society  has  sustained  an  irretrievable  loss  in  the 
death  of  its  president,  Hon.  J.  H.  B.  Latrobe,  who  died  in  Baltimore,  September 
ii,  1891. 

Mr.  Latrobe  had  completed  his  eighty-eighth  year,  but  had  been  active  and 
vigorous  until  a  few  days  before  his  death,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  been 
devoted  most  earnestly  to  the  interests  of  the  society,  and  identified  with  every- 
thing that  looked  to  its  improvement  and  progress.  His  mental  powers  retained 
their  full  vigor  and  alertness,  and  his  recollection  of  events  transpiring  in  the  early 
years  of  the  century,  so  long  ago  as  to  seem  almost  like  ancient  history  to 
most  of  the  present  generation,  was  so  vivid,  that  when  any  event  or  subject 
before  the  society  was  under  consideration,  his  personal  reminiscences  gave  it  a 
charm  which  was  always  the  delight  of  the  society.  He  was  a  man  of  wide 
culture,  eminent  as  a  lawyer  and  artist,  a  man  of  letters  and  a  philanthropist; 
and  although  always  rejecting  political  positions,  yet  exerted  an  influence  upon 
the  course  of  events  second  to  few  in  his  city  or  state.  His  death  will  be 
greatly  felt  by  the  whole  community  in  which  he  lived,  but  in  no  place  more 
than  in  the  society  which  he  loved,  and  to  whose  interests  he  devoted  many 
hours  of  labor,  and  whose  meetings  he  always  rendered  instructive  and  at- 
tractive. 

Mr.  Latrobe  was  one  of  the  first  promoters  and  organizers  of  the  African 
Colonization  Society,  was  for  a  long  while  its  president,  and  himself  drew  up,  in 
1833,  the  constitution  and  the  code  of  laws  which  were  adopted  when  the  colony 
became  a  nation.  He  was  the  most  distinguished  citizen  of  Maryland,  but  he  will 
be  longest  remembered  as  the  father  of  the  African  Republic.  He  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  versatility  and  strength.  He  early  became  a  lawyer  and  the  leader 
of  the  Baltimore  bar.  He  was  an  artist  and  a  writer  of  books  of  literature  as  well 
as  of  law,  and  had  the  honor  of  conferring  the  first  prize  for  a  poem  on  Edgar  A. 
Poe  while  yet  an  unknown  young  man.  He  became  distinguished  as  an  engineer, 
an  inventor,  and  a  philanthropist,  and  was  closely  identified  with  everything  which 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  Baltimore.  He  was  one  of  the  party  accompanying 
Peter  Cooper  on  the  trip  of  the  first  locomotive  engine  from  Ellicott  Mills  to  Bal- 
timore, which  ran  a  race  against  a  gray  mare  drawing  a  car  on  another  track. 
There  was  some  breakage  in  the  machinery  of  the  engine,  which  caused  the  mare 
to  win  the  contest,  and  steam  motors  were  for  a  time  pronounced  failures.  He 
organized  the  telegraph  company  over  whose  lines  the  first  message  was   sent  by 
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electricity.  He  was  for  a  long  time  president  of  the  Maryland  Institute,  and  was 
recognized  as  the  connecting  link  between  this  generation  and  the  generation  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was  the  last  living  man  in 
the  state  who  could  boast  of  having  been  the  personal  friend  of  the  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton.  The  decease  of  such 
a  noble,  enterprising,  and  venerable  citizen  seems  to  break  the  link  which  connects 
our  generation  directly  with  that  which  preceded  the  American  Revolution. 


COLONIAL  RECORDS  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

As  early  as  1856  the  South  Carolina  Historical  Society,  whose  first  president 
was  the  late  distinguished  Carolinian  and  lover  of  the  American  Union,  James  L. 
Petigru,  initiated  the  important  work  of  securing  transcripts  of  the  historical  man- 
uscript in  the  London  record  offices,  relating  to  South  Carolina,  with  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  making  up  from  these  foreign  sources,  and  from  the  records  in  the 
secretary  of  state's  office  in  Columbia,  a  complete  collection  of  state  annals  from 
which  an  authentic  history  could  be  written.  This  work  was  necessarily  sus- 
pended during  the  war,  and  subsequently,  and  for  sufficient  reasons.  But  some 
months  ago,  ex-Mayor  William  A.  Courtenay  revived  the  purpose  of  a  previous 
generation,  and  the  result  is  a  business-like  and  eloquent  report,  in  a  pamphlet  of 
fifteen  pages,  which  shows  the  extent  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  earnestly  advo- 
cates that  the  state  should  undertake  it  as  a  public  duty,  in  the  interest  of  all  the 
people,  and  for  the  substantial  reason  that  it  is  beyond  the  means  of  private 
enterprise. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  report  is  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  state  giving  an 
abstract  of  papers  already  in  his  office,  and  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  learn  that  a 
very  large  and  valuable  collection  of  early  documents  is  still  preserved  there, 
despite  war  and  conflagrations.  The  documentary  history  of  South  Carolina  will 
elicit  interest  outside  of  the  state  as  well  as  within  it.  A  recent  writer  says  :  "  The 
history  of  no  state  in  the  Union  would  equal  South  Carolina  if  the  records  could 
be  gathered  and  systematically  arranged.  It  is  a  history  filled  with  striking  inci- 
dents and  remarkable  events.  The  province  itself  was  that  spot  in  the  New  World 
where  the  political  theories  of  Shaftesbury  were  planted,  where  they  grew  and 
flourished,  and  from  which  they  spread  out  over  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Missis- 
sippi, and  influenced  thought  as  markedly  as  the  impression  of  New  England 
made  itself  apparent  on  the  people  of  the  northwest." 
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KENTUCKY   WILL    HAVE    A  CENTENARY 

On  the  first  of  June,  1892,  the  state  of  Kentucky  will  be  one  hundred  years 
old,  and  the  Filson  Club,  which  is  a  historical  association  with  members  in  every 
county  in  the  state,  will  celebrate  the  event  with  appropriate  ceremonies  in  Louis- 
ville. The  chairman  of  the  centenary  committee,  Colonel  R.  T.  Durrett,  will 
open  the  exercises  in  the  forenoon  of  the  appointed  day  with  an  oration  descrip- 
tive of  the  origin,  establishment,  and  progressive  development  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Kentucky,  which  will  be  followed  by  a  poem  on  the  same  theme  by 
Major  H.  T.  Stanton.  In  the  afternoon  there  will  be  several  addresses  by  chosen 
speakers  on  subjects  assigned  to  them,  and  in  the  evening  an  old-time  banquet  to 
which  the  guests  will  be  invited  and  toasts  relating  to  the  pioneer  period  responded 
to  by  chosen  speakers. 

During  the  month  of  June  following  there  will  be  an  exhibition  of  Kentucky 
souvenirs  in  a  pioneer  fort  erected  for  the  purpose  in  one  of  the  parks  of  Louis- 
ville. After  the  celebration  is  over  and  the  exhibition  closed  the  entire  proceed- 
ings will  be  published  in  book  form  for  preservation,  including  a  catalogue  of  the 
souvenirs  exhibited  with  the  names  of  their  owners,  and  a  list  of  the  contributors 
to  the  expense  fund.  The  centenary  committee  are  :  R.  T.  Durrett,  chairman, 
Ed.  T.  Halsey,  Wm.  H.  Whitsett,  R.  W.  Knott,  Wm.  J.  Davis,  J.  Stoddard  Johnston, 
Jas.  S.  Pirtle,  B.  W.  Duke,  H.  W.  Bruce,  John  B.  Castleman,  Andrew  Cowan, 
Thomas  Speed,  secretary. 


PRESIDENT    HARRISON    ON    ARBITRATION 

The  general  topic  for  discussion  by  the  Ecumenical  Methodist  Council  on  its 
tenth  day's  session  at  Washington,  October  17,  was  "War  and  Peace."  The  first 
essay  of  the  morning  was  read  by  Mr.  Snape  of  Liverpool,  entitled  "  International 
Arbitration."  At  its  close  there  was  a  brief  pause  in  the  proceedings  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  the  small  door  to  the  right  of  the  pulpit  opened,  and  the  Presi- 
dent entered,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Corey.  Everybody  in  the  church  rose 
and  there  was  an  outburst  of  applause  as  the  President  ascended  the  platform  and 
was  presented  to  the  chairman,  who  in  turn  announced:  "  I  have  the  honor  of 
presenting  Benjamin  Harrison,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America."  An- 
other burst  of  applause  followed,  and  when  this  had  died  away  the  President, 
stepping  forward,  said  : 

"  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Conference  :  I  came  here  this  morning 
to  make  an  expression  of  my  respect  and  esteem  for  this  great  body  of  delegates 
assembled  from  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  and  much  more  to  give  a  manifesta- 
tion of  my  respect  and  love  for  that  greater  body  of  Christian  men  and  women  for 
whom  you  stand.  Every  Ecumenical  Conference  is  a  distinct  step  in  the  direction, 
not  only  of  the  unification  of  the  Church,  but  of  the  unification  of  humanity. 
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Assembling  from  countries  unlike  in  their  civil  institutions,  their  Church  not  wholly 
in  accord  as  to  doctrine  and  church  order,  you  come  together  to  find  that  the  un- 
likeness  is  not  so  great  as  you  had  thought,  and  to  find  this  common  sympathy  and 
common  purpose  greater  and  larger  than  you  had  thought — large  enough  presently 
to  overspread  and  extinguish  all  those  transitory  lesions  and  divisions.  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  as  the  followers  of  Wesley,  whose  hymns  we  sing,  you  have  been  in 
consultation  as  to  the  method  and  time  when  these  minor  divisions  among  you  may 
be  obliterated.  It  is  the  natural  order  that  sub-divisions  should  be  wiped  out 
before  the  grand  divisions  of  the  Church  can  be  united.  Who  does  not  greatly 
rejoice  that  the  controversial  clash  of  the  Church  is  less  than  it  once  was — that  we 
hear  more  of  the  work  of  the  Master  and  His  teachings  of  love  and  duty  than  of 
hair-splitting  and  theological  dissensions  ?  I  recall  many  years  ago,  while  visiting 
a  watering  place  in  Wisconsin  that  when  the  Sabbath  came  around  I  went,  with 
some  friends,  to  a  little  Methodist  church  in  an  adjoining  village.  The  preacher 
undertook  to  overturn  my  Presbyterianism,  and  an  irreverent  friend  who  sat  beside 
me,  as  the  young  man  delivered  his  telling  blasts  against  Calvinism  was  constantly 
emphasizing  the  points  made  by  nudges  of  his  elbow.  I  am  glad  to  recall  that 
although  since  then  I  have  worshipped  in  Methodist  churches,  that  was  the  last 
experience  of  that  kind  I  have  had. 

You  have  to-day  as  the  theme  of  discussion  the  subject  of  International  Arbi- 
tration, and  this  being  a  public  and  enlarged  use  of  the  word,  perhaps  makes  my 
presence  here  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States  specially  appropriate.  It  is  a 
curious  incident  that  on  this  day — appointed  by  me  some  days  ago  and  before  I 
was  aware  of  the  theme  of  the  occasion  which  we  have  here  this  morning — I  had 
appointed  this  afternoon  to  visit  the  great-gun  foundry  of  the  United  States  at  the 
Navy  Yard.  Things  have  come  in  their  proper  sequence.  I  am  here  at  this  arbi- 
tration meeting  before  I  go  to  the  gun  foundry.  This  subject  is  one  which  has 
long  attracted  the  attention,  and  I  think  I  may  say  has  as  greatly  attracted  the 
interest  and  adherence,  of  the  United  States  as  that  of  any  other  Christian  power 
in  the  world. 

It  is  known  to  you  all  that  in  the  recent  conference  of  the  American  states  at 
Washington  the  proposition  was  distinctly  made  and  adopted  by  the  representatives 
of  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  governments  represented  that,  as  applied  to  this  hemi- 
sphere, all  international  disputes  should  be  settled  by  arbitration.  Of  course  there 
are  limitations  as  yet,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  the  complete  and  general  adoption 
of  such  a  scheme.  It  is  quite  possible  to  apply  arbitration  to  a  dispute  as  to  a 
boundary  line  ;  it  is  quite  impossible,  it  seems  to  me,  to  apply  it  to  a  case  of  inter- 
national feud.  If  there  is  present  a  disposition  to  subjugate,  an  aggressive  spirit 
to  seize  territory,  a  spirit  of  national  aggrandizement  that  does  not  stop  to  consider 
the  rights  of  other  men  and  other  people — to  such  a  case  and  to  such  a  spirit  inter- 
national arbitration  has  no,  or  if  any  a  remote  and  difficult,  application.  It  is  for 
a  Christian  sentiment,  manifesting  itself  in  the  fair  international  arbitration. 
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But  I  did  not  intend  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  theme  for  the  setting 
forth  of  which  you  have  with  deliberation  appointed  those  who  have  given  it  attention. 
Let  me  therefore  say  simply  this  :  for  myself,  temporarily  in  a  place  of  influence 
in  this  country,  and  much  more  for  the  great  body  of  its  citizenship,  the  desire  of 
America  is  for  peace  with  the  whole  world.  It  would  have  been  vain  to  suggest 
the  pulling  down  of  block-houses  and  family  disarmament  to  one  of  the  settlers  on 
the  hostile  Indian  frontier.  He  would  have  told  you  rightly  that  the  times  were 
not  right.  And  so  it  may  be  and  is  probably  true — the  Devil  still  being  unchained 
— that  we  should  have  our  gun  foundries,  and  that  we  shall  best  promote  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes  by  arbitration  when  it  is  understood  that  if  the 
appeal  is  to  some  other  tribunal  we  shall  be  not  unprepared.  There  is  one  unity 
of  the  Church  and  but  one  of  humanity.  It  is  through  this  great  Christian  senti- 
ment, characterized  by  a  high  sense  of  justice  and  by  a  spirit  of  love  and  forbear- 
ance imposed  on  civil  institutions  and  civil  governments  of  the  world,  that  we  shall 
approach  best  arbitration  methods  of  settling  disputes.  Let  me  thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  you  gentlemen  of  the  conference,  for  the  privilege  of  standing 
before  you  for  a  moment  and  for  this  most  cordial  welcome  you  have  given  me. 
I  beg  to  renew  my  high  appreciation  of  the  character  of  this  delegation  and  the 
membership  of  the  great  church  from  which  you  come.  I  hope  that  in  your 
remaining  deliberations  and  in  your  journeys  to  your  far-distant  homes  you  may 
have  the  guidance  of  that  God  whom  we  all  revere  and  worship." 

As  the  President  concluded  and  passed  out  of  the  church,  the  entire  conference 
rose  and  applauded. 

Several  addresses  followed  of  exceptional  interest.  Bishop  Newman  of  Ne- 
braska said  that  not  until  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  the  ruling  force  in  our  nature  can 
peace  supersede  war.  Mr.  Atkinson  of  London  said  he  was  in  favor  of  arbitration, 
but  not  with  one  arm  tied  behind  us.  England  did  that  once,  and  she  would 
hardly  do  it  again.  T.  Ruddle  of  the  Bible  Christian  Church,  Devon,  followed. 
This  question,  he  said,  was  essentially  a  workingman's  question.  They  pay  the 
piper  in  case  of  war.  Rev.  Dr.  Buckley  of  New  York  said  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  nation  to  be  prepared  for  war.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  denounce  all 
wars  as  sin.  The  Rev.  William  Arthur  of  London  also  strongly  favored  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  all  differences  between 
nations.  The  Rev.  John  Bond  of  London  followed  in  the  same  strain,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  claimed  for  England  the  credit  of  first  proposing  arbitration 
as  a  means  of  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims  difficulty. 
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DEMONSTRATION   AGAINST   CHARLESTON,  SOUTH   CAROLINA, 

IN    1779 

JOURNAL    OF    BRIGADE    MAJOR    F.    SKELLY 

From  the  original  manuscript  in  the  Abertoff  Collection 

Contributed  by  Colonel  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  LL.D. 

[Conclusion  from  page  154.] 

"  June 

20th.  Gen1  Lincoln  with  his  whole  Army  (five  thousand  men)  attacked  at  Stono 
at  eight  o'clock  this  morning.  He  had  six  pieces  of  Cannon.  We  had  not  above 
six  hundred  men.  The  Redoubts  not  strong  and  the  abatis  good  for  nothing. 
The  action  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  Rebels  repulsed  with  considerable 
loss.  Reenforcement  arriving  from  John's  Island,  we  followed  them  into  the 
woods.  They  retreated,  some  towards  Jacksonborough,  some  towards  Wallace's 
Bridge.  We  had  four  Officers  killed  and  six  wounded,  and  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  non  Commisd  and  privates  killed  and  wounded. 

2 1  st.  Position  as  yesterday  Morning. 

22nd.  The  Same. 

23d.  Quitted  Stono.     The  whole  Army  on  John's  Island. 

24th.  Army  on  John's  Island. 

25th.  The  same. 

26th.  Army  crossed  to  Simond's  Island.  First  division  crossed  to  Edisto 
Island. 

27th.  Last  division  under  Coln  Maitland  crossed  to   Edisto.     Whole  Army  on 

that  Island. 

28th,  29th  )     '       ,     . 

,      *      \    On  E.disto  Island, 
and  30th    ) 

July. 

i st.  Army  on  Edisto  Island. 

2nd  and  3rd.  The  Same. 

4th.  First  division  began  to  cross  St.  Helena  Sound. 

5th.  Army  crossing. 

6th.  Still  crossing. 
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7th.  Most  of  the  Army  on  Sl  Helena  and  Ladies  Island.  Rear  Guard  on 
Pine  and  other  islands. 

8th.  Army  crossing  to  Port  Royal  Island. 

9th.  The  whole  arrived  on  Port  Royal.  Coln  Maitland  (whom  I  had  the  honor 
to  be  with  during  the  whole  Campaigns  as  Brigdr  Majr)  took  the  command  on  Port 
Royal  Island  with  a  Troop  of  Cavalry,  the  L*  Infantry,  the  71st  Reg1,  a  Battn  of 
Hessns  and  some  Carolinians.  The  rest  of  the  Army  with  Gen1  Prevost  went  to 
Savannah.  We  remained  in  peaceful  possession  of  Port  Royal  Island  till  the  12th 
September  1779  when  we  quitted  it. 


Savannah,  8th  AW   1778." 


F.  Skelly,  M.  B. 


LETTER  FROM  COL.  MARINUS  WILLET  TO  WASHINGTON 

[FROM  THE  COLLECTION   OF  WILLIAM  L.  STONE.] 

Albany,  30  January,  1783 
Sir  : 

Since  writing  the  inclosed  of  the  28th,  I  arrived  at  this  place  and  have  been 
here  just  long  enough  to  enquire  whether  the  article  of  provisions  will  be  ready  in 
time  and  have  reason  to  believe  it  will.  I  have  likewise  enquired  about  axes,  and 
am  informed  none  are  to  be  had  here.  I  should  therefore  rejoice  to  see  a  few 
forwarded  from  below  in  time,  as  I  fear  considerable  Inconveniences  from  want  of 
our  own  Regimental  Supply  being  very  poor  ;  and  they  will  be  an  Important  Article 
to  us  on  the  March. 

On  my  way  to  this  place  I  received  a  Copy  of  the  Gen1  Orders  of  the  3d  of 
Dec,  respecting  the  present  system  of  Issues  so  that  I  am  no  longer  at  a  loss 
on  that  subject.  Yet  I  was  sorry  to  be  informed  by  our  paymaster  that  no  sub- 
sistence money  had  arrived  at  the  Pay  Office  below  for  our  State  troops.  The 
cause  of  this  omission  I  am  unacquainted  with,  but  as  it  leaves  us  in  a  most  disa- 
greeable predicament  I  wish  to  hear  that  this  embarassment  is  removed.  The 
Clothing  is  forwarded  to  the  Troops,  but  as  the  paymaster  Informed  me  no  blankets 
had  arrived  in  Store  at  N.  Burgh  when  he  was  there,  but  that  some  were  dayly  ex- 
pected ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  troops  are  without  Blankets.  I  should 
be  very  Glad  if  any  have  since  arrived  and  they  could  possibly  be  forwarded  on  in 
time  that  it  might  be  done  ;  not  that  I  mean  to  suggest  that  the  want  of  'em  need 
prevent  the  Execution  of  the  Enterprise.  But  I  have  a  great  desire  to  see  all  the 
men  as  comfortable  as  possible  on  the  March. 
With  the  greatest  esteem  and  respect, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your 

Excellency's  very  obd  serv1 

M.    WlLLET 

His  Excellency  Gen1 1  Washington. 
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The  back  of  this  letter  bears,  in  Col.  Willet's  handwriting,  the  following 
endorsement  : 

Permit  the  bearer,  Thomas  Clump,  Express-ryder,  to  pass  to  Head-Quarters  at 
New-Burgh.  Should  any  accident  happen  to  his  horse  or  himself,  All  Magistrates 
and  others  are  humbly  requested  to  afford  him  such  assistance  as  he  may  stand  in 
need  of,  in  order  that  his  dispatches  may  not  be  delayed.  And  any  necessary 
expences  which  may  acrue  on  this  account  I  promise  to  settle. 


M.   Willett,  Col0  Commander 


ALBANY,  30th  January,  1783 


LETTER    FROM    GENERAL    HENRY    DEARBORN    TO    GOVERNOR 
DANIEL   D.  TOMPKINS   OF    NEW   YORK.     ' 

[from  the  collection  of  laurance  f.  bower.] 

Headquarters,  Greenbush,  August  gt/i}  181 2. 
Sir  : 

Being  duly  authorised  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  I  take  the  liberty 
of  requesting  your  Excellency  to  order  out  an  additional  number  of  troops,  to 
reinforce  those  now  on  the  frontiers  of  this  State — for  Niagara,  one  thousand 
including  officers,  to  Sacket's  Harbour,  Ogdensburg  &  Platsburgh,  sixteen  hun- 
dred— or  two  thousand  six  hundred  in  the  whole,  to  be  sent  to  the  frontiers  of 
this  State,  in  such  proportions  to  the  different  parts  as  may  be  found  most  expe- 
dient. Your  Excellency  will  readily  perceive  the  necessity  of  ordering  the  men 
to  appear  as  fully  armed  &  acquiped  *  as  possible  as  the  troops  should  be  correctly 
mustered  at  their  respective  rendezvous  and  there  should  not  be  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  officers. 

With  the  highest  respect  I  am  your  Excellency's 

Obed1  Hum1  Serv1 

H.  Dearborn 

P.  S.  Sir,  I  should  presume  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  men 
would  be  sufficient  for  Oswego. 

H.  D. 

*  So  spelled  in  letter. 
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Three  educational  leaders — 
George  William  Curtis,  in  his  address  at 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  Vassar  College,  said:  "  Eighty 
years  ago  Sydney  Smith,  reviewing  in 
the  Edinburgh  Thomas  Broadhurst's  ad- 
vice to  young  ladies  on  the  improvement 
of  the  mind,  a  title  which  might  have 
described  the  books  that  were  read  by 
the  good  young  ladies  in  Miss  Austen's 
novels,  remarked  that  the  immense  dis- 
parity which  'existed  between  the  knowl- 
edge of  men  and  women  admitted  of  no 
rational  defense.  '  Because,'  said  the  sen- 
sible canon,  '  nature  has  been  as  bounti- 
ful of  understanding  in  the  one  sex  as 
the  other.'  While  he  was  writing,  Mrs. 
Emma  Willard — whose  name  should  be 
always  held  in  honor  at  every  institution 
in  the  world — was  improving  the  minds 
of  young  ladies  at  a  school  in  Vermont, 
and  a  few  years  afterward  founded  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson  the  Troy  Fe- 
male Seminary.  This  was  a  conspicuous 
advance  in  the  scope  and  conception  of 
such  academies  of  that  day.  But  the 
time  was  ripe  for  Mrs.  Willard,  as  it  was 
for  Columbus  and  for  every  leader  of 
civilization.  In  the  year  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  Troy  Academy  Miss  Catharine 
Beecher  at  Hartford  began  her  higher 
school  for  young  women,  and  at  the 
same  time  Mary  Lyon  was  already  teach- 
ing in  New  Hampshire.  These  schools 
showered  the  seed  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women  all  over  the  country,  and 
Mary  Lyon  cherished  the  hope  of  a 
school  "  which  should  be  to  young 
women  what  a  college  is  to  men,"  and  by 
patient   devotion    and    persistence    she 


modestly   founded    at    last   the    Mount 
Holyoke  Seminary." 


Fiction  in  libraries — In  Paris,  as 
well  as  with  us,  it  is  found  that  the  value 
of  public  free  libraries  as  a  means  of  ed- 
ucating the  masses  is  small.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  induce  people  who  frequent 
the  sixty-four  free  libraries  in  Paris  to 
prefer  instructive  books  to  works  of  fic- 
tion, but  the  only  result  of  this  was  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  readers.  So 
the  endeavor  was  abandoned,  the  au- 
thorities coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  better  the  public  should  read  novels 
than  not  read  at  all.  At  present  nearly 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  books  taken  out  are 
novels.  Both  in  London  and  Paris  we 
may  as  well  accept  the  inevitable.  The 
free  library  is  not  a  place  where  the  ar- 
dent student  learns  the  latest  lessons  of 
science  or  studies  the  masterpieces  of 
literature  past  and  present.  The  reader, 
if  of  the  male  sex,  goes  to  search  the 
scriptures  of  the  sporting  prophets  ;  if 
a  woman,  to  read  the  fashion  papers  and 
the  fiction  of  the  day.  The  books  best 
worth  reading  are  unread. — St.  Ja?nes 
Gazette. 


Historical  writing  in  America  — 
Professor  Jameson,  in  his  lectures  recent- 
ly published  in  a  hand-book  by  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  says  :  "  To  turn  from 
Captain  John  Smith  to  Governor  William 
Bradford  is  like  turning  from  Amadis  of 
Gaul  to  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  The 
worthy  governor  of  Plymouth  Plantation 
had  slain  no  Turks,  had  undergone  no 
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romantic  adventures,  had  been  signally- 
befriended  by  no  princesses  or  noble 
dames,  whether  heathen,  Mohammedan, 
or  Christian.  Cotton  Mather  says  of 
Bradford  :  '  He  was  a  person  for  study 
as  well  as  action  ;  and  hence,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  through  which 
he  passed  in  his  youth,  he  attained  unto 
a  notable  skill  in  languages  ;  the  Dutch 
tongue  was  become  almost  as  vernacular 
to  him  as  the  English ;  the  French 
tongue  he  could  also  manage  ;  the  Latin 


and  the  Greek  he  had  mastered  ;  but  the 
Hebrew  he  most  of  all  studied,  because 
he  said  he  would  see  with  his  own  eyes 
the  ancient  oracles  of  God  in  their  na- 
tive beauty.  He  was  also  well  skilled 
in  history,  in  antiquity,  and  in  philoso- 
phy ;  and,  for  theology,  he  became  so 
versed  in  it  that  he  was  an  irrefragable 
disputant  against  errors.  But  the  crown 
of  all  was  his  holy,  prayerful,  watchful, 
and  fruitful  walk  with  God,  wherein  he 
was  very  exemplary.' ' 


QUERIES 


Site  of  john  street  theatre — Are 
there  any  documents  showing  the  exact 
location  of  the  old  John  Street  Theatre 
in  New  York  ?  A.  B.  C. 


Oldest  tombstone  in  new  york — 
In  the  old  burying  ground  at  Mecox, 
near  Southampton,  Long  Island,  is  the 
following  inscription  :  "  Here  lyeth  the 
Body  of  Anthony  Ludlam,  who  dyed 
March  the  17th  Anno  168 J,  in  the  31 
year  of  his  age." 

Does  any  one  know  an  older  tomb- 
stone in  the  State  of  New  York  ? 

Historicus 


Schryer's  hook — In  a  patent  granted 
by    Governor    Richard    Nicolls    to    Ide 


Cornellissen  in  1664,  a  lot  of  land  is 
granted  in  New  Amsterdam  (then  New 
York),  "at  Schryer's  Hook,"  "being  a 
triangular  hook,  bounded  northwest  by 
the  lot  of  Nicholas  Backer,  and  east  by 
the  garden  heretofore  belonging  to  the 
West  India  Company,  being  on  the 
southwest  side  five  rods  and  ten  feet." 
Where  was  Schryer's  Hook  ?   W.  L.  P. 


Removal  of  king's  bridge — In  the 
year  17 13,  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
New  York  legislature,  "Authorizing 
Frederick  Philipse,  a  minor,  to  remove 
King's  bridge  to  a  more  convenient 
place."  Is  there  anything  to  show  that 
the  bridge  was  ever  elsewhere  than  in  its 
present  location  ?  W.  S. 


REPLIES 


Present  whereabouts  of  the 
British  colors  [xxvi.  3 1 7] — This  is  a 
question  which  has  given  rise  to  a  vast 
amount  of  discussion,  and  regarding 
which  much  has  been  written  upon  both 
sides.      It   is   certain    that   one    of   the 


articles,  viz.,  No.  vi.,  specifying  that 
"  nothing  belonging  to  the  king  should 
be  hidden,"  was  violated,  Mrs.  General 
Riedesel,  by  her  own  account  (see 
Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Madame  Riede- 
sel), having    secretly  packed  away  the 
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Brunswick  colors  (not  the  Hessian)  in 
her  private  baggage  and  carried  them 
home,  a  feat  which  she  seemed  to  con- 
sider a  most  praiseworthy  act. 

The  colors  of  the  9th  English  regi- 
ment— and  this  answers  in  part  Mr.  Fitz 
Gerald's  question — also  concealed  by- 
Colonel  Hill  at  the  surrender,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  same  article,  are  now  (1891) 
in  the  military  chapel  at  Sandhurst, 
England,  and  have  been  photographed. 
However,  Mr.  Fitz  Gerald  is  referred  on 
this  point  to  my  "  Revolutionary  Letters" 
recently  published,  and  a  review  of 
which  appeared  in  the  October  number 
of  the  Magazine  of  American  History, 
and  also  to  General  Horatio  Rogers' 
"  Haddons  Journal"  for  a  most  thor- 
ough and  exhaustive  discussion  of  this 
entire  matter. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  Mr.  Fitz  Gerald's 
writing  for  information  on  this  matter, 
for  the  library  of  the  war  department 
at  Washington  is  really  about  the  most 
poorly  equipped  in  all  matters  relating 
to  such  points  as  those,  of  any  in  the 
United  States.  William  L.  Stone 
Jersey  City,  October  1,  1891. 


The  alhambra  or  columbus  bell 
[xxvi.  260] — "When  the  standard  of 
Spain  floated  from  the  highest  tower  of 
the  Alhambra,  a  new  continent  dawned  ; 
the  merest  speck  it  is  true,  but  destined 
never  to  disappear."  It  is  interesting  to 
learn  that  the  bell  which  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  placed  in  one  of  the  towers  of 
the  Alhambra  shortly  after  the  capture 
of  Granada  in  149 1  exists  in  this  coun- 
try, a  rare  relic  of  great  interest.  Queen 
Isabella  presented  this  bell  to  Columbus 
upon  his  departure  to  America   on  his 


fourth  and  last  voyage  (1502),  and  by  him 
it  was  given  to  some  monks,  who  placed 
it  in  the  chapel  which  was  the  beginning 
of  the  great  cathedral  of  Carthagena,  on 
the  Spanish  main,  in  New  Granada, 
South  America.  There  it  performed  its 
holy  mission  until  the  siege  of  Cartha- 
gena by  the  buccaneers  of  1697,  when 
the  city  was  sacked  and  partly  destroyed. 
In  the  division  of  the  spoils  the  bell  fell 
to  the  share  of  the  French  ship  La 
Rochelle,  and  for  a  short  period  did  duty 
in  the  humble  service  of  a  ship's  bell  for 
the  piratical  crew. 

But  retribution  was  close  after  the 
vandals,  for  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
year,  in  one  of  the  most  furious  hurri- 
canes that  ever  swept  the  seas,  the 
piratical  squadron  was  nearly  annihilated. 
The  La  Rochelle  was  totally  wrecked  on 
the  island  of  San  Andreas.  A  few  of 
the  crew  were  saved,  together  with  the 
bell.  From  the  descendants  of  the  sur- 
vivors, the  bell  and  its  history  were 
obtained  by  Captain  Elias  A.  Newell  of 
the  bark  Eva  H.  Fisk  of  Haleyville, 
Pennsylvania,  on  one  of  his  voyages. 
Its  weight  is  sixty-four  pounds.  It 
belongs  to  the  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  at  Haleyville,  to  which  it 
was  presented  by  Captain  Newell  when 
the  church  was  established  there,  about 
six  years  ago.  There  is  a  small  debt  of 
$190  on  the  church,  and  so  highly  do 
the  people  value  their  relic,  the  Colum- 
bus bell,  that  they  will  not  suspend  it 
upon  the  church  lest  by  some  mishap 
the  church  be  sold  for  the  debt,  and  they 
lose  the  bell,  but  it  is  securely  kept  at 
the  residence  of  Trustee  Alfred  Green. 
It  will  be  exhibited  at  the  coming  Colum- 
bian Exposition. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE 
AND  THE  TOWN  OF  HANOVER,  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE.       By    Frederick     Chase. 
Edited  by  John  K.  Lord.     In  two  volumes. 
Vol.   L,   8vo,   pp.  682.     Cambridge,     Massa- 
chusetts: John  Wilson  &  Son.     1891. 
Dartmouth  College  differs  from  Harvard,  Yale, 
and  the  other  early  colleges,  in  that  it  was  a  mis- 
sionary enterprise  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of 
the    Indians.       Its    development    from    a    small 
school  in  Lebanon,  Connecticut;  the  expedition 
of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Whitakerand  Samson  Occom, 
Wheelock's  first  Indian  pupil,  to  Great  Britain, 
and  their  success  in  obtaining  funds  for  the  pro- 
jected college  ;   and  the  transfer  of    the  school 
from  Connecticut  to  New  Hampshire  in  order  to 
be  nearer  those  whom  it  sought  to  benefit,  form 
a  chapter  of  unequaled  interest  in  our  colonial 
history. 

Having  suffered  from  religious  intolerance 
during  his  ministry  in  Connecticut  on  account 
of  his  affiliation  with  the  so-called  "  new 
lights,"  Wheelock  determined  that  the  college 
should  be  founded  on  the  basis  of  religious  free- 
dom. To  secure  this  the  charter  provides  for 
the  fullest  liberty,  "  not  excluding  any  person 
of  any  religious  denomination  whatever  from 
free  and  equal  liberty  and  advantage  of  educa- 
tion, or  from  any  of  the  liberties  and  privileges 
or  immunities  of  the  said  college,  on  account  of 
his  or  their  speculative  sentiments  in  religion, 
and  of  his  or  their  being  of  a  religious  profes- 
sion different  from  the  said  trustees  of  the  said 
Dartmouth  College." 

Dartmouth  stands  to-day  a  monument  of  the 
most  heroic  enterprise  in  the  cause  of  general 
education  in  New  England,  if  not  in  the  whole 
country.  The  author  has  faithfully  portrayed 
the  great  influence  both  in  peace  and  war  of 
the  wedge  of  Connecticut  emigration  into  the 
upper  Connecticut  river  valley  previous  to  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  important  part  it 
played  in  the  lawless  civil  commotions  incident 
to  the  establishment  of  state  government  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  which  were  far  more 
threatening  to  the  success  of  the  struggle  for  in- 
dependence than  were  the  bloody  conflicts  in 
Kansas  to  the  cause  of  state  rule.  This  history 
of  the  college  contains  much  of  interest  to  its 
alumni,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  general  public, 
are  to  be  congratulated  that  one  of  their  num- 
ber, so  well  fitted  by  natural  characteristics  and 
tastes,  has  preserved  it  for  them  and  for  their 
descendants.  The  author,  in  addition  to  sev- 
eral partial  histories  of  Dartmouth  College,  and 
of  its  founder  Eleazer  Wheelock,  has  had  access 
to  a  large  collection  of  Wheelock  papers,  hith- 
erto unedited,    which  have   recently  been  pre- 


sented by  the  family  to  the  college.  It  is  most 
fortunate  that  the  completion  of  the  work,  left 
unfinished  by  the  lamented  death  of  the  author, 
has  fallen  into  such  able  hands;  and  we  earnestly 
hope  the  second  volume,  bringing  the  history 
of  the  college  down  to  the  present  time,  and 
which  will  contain  among  the  topics  of  inter- 
est the  famous  "  Dartmouth  College  Case," 
will  soon  be  forthcoming:. 


AMONG  THE  SCOTCH-IRISH,  and  a  Tour 
in  Seven  Countries  :  in  Ireland,  Wales,  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy,  with  History  of  the  Dinsmore  Family.  A 
companion  volume  to  "  Rambles  in  Europe," 
etc.  By  Leonard  Allison  Morrison,  A.M. 
8vo,  pp.  2<24.  Boston  :  Damrell  &  Upham, 
1891. 

This  little  book  of  travels  is  largely  a  narra- 
tive of  personal  experiences,  written,  we  are 
told,  to  "  preserve  historic  matter  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost."  The  author  takes  a 
trip  from  Canobie  Lake,  New  Hampshire,  to 
Canobia  in  Scotland,  visiting  Cork  and  Dublin, 
and  spending  a  Sabbath  in  Londonderry,  where 
he  attended  services  in  the  noted  cathedral. 
He  describes  the  Scotch-Irish  of  Londonderry 
as  "people  of  Scottish  lineage  who  dwelt  upon 
Irish  soil,"  and  says  that  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
rarely  ever  intermarried.  His  route  took  him 
nearly  through  the  whole  length  of  Wales,  and 
he  saw  the  home  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone. 
He  visited  Bristol,  Bath,  Huntington,  the  birth- 
place of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Edinburgh,  and  Glas- 
gow. He  describes  the  romantic  city  of  Rouen 
and  the  quaint  Norman  village  of  Dives,  from 
which  William  the  Conqueror  started  with  his 
fleet.  The  author  does  not  tarry  long  at  any 
point,  but  he  sees  many  things  of  interest,  and 
his  spirited  account  of  his  travels  makes  very 
pleasant  reading.  The  genealogy  of  the  Dins- 
more  family  occupies  some  fifty  pages  at  the 
close  of  the  volume,  and  is  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  work. 


ABRAHAM    LINCOLN.        An    Essay.       By 
Carl  Schurz.     i6mo,  pp.  117.     Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.      1891. 
This  little  volume  on  Abraham  Lincoln  is  a 
model  of  the  bookmaker's  art.     It  is  an  essay  by 
Carl  Schurz,  oViginally  published  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  as  a  review  of  "  Abraham  Lincoln  :  a 
History,"  by  John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay. 
Owing   to  many   suggestions   and  requests   the 
author  and  publishers  wisely  concluded  to  re- 
publish it  in  book  form.     The  original  text  has 
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been  revised  and  somewhat  modified  to  adapt  it 
to  that  purpose.  It  gives  a  brief  outline  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  life,  which,  from  the  gifted  pen  of  Mr. 
Schurz,  has  additional  interest  and  charm.  He 
says  :  "  It  was  distinctly  the  weird  mixture  of 
qualities  and  forces  in  him,  of  the  lofty  with  the 
common,  the  ideal  with  the  uncouth,  of  that 
which  he  had  become  with  that  which  he  had 
not'ceased  to  be,  that  made  him  so  fascinating 
a  character  among  his  fellow  men,  and  fitted  him 
to  be  the  greatest  leader  in  the  greatest  crisis  of 
our-  national  life."  The  portrait  of  Lincoln 
which  fills  the  frontispiece  is  from  a  photograph 
taken  before  his  election  to  the  Presidency,  prob- 
ably in  i860,  and  is  regarded  by  good  judges  as 
one  of  the  best  and  most  characteristic  likenesses 
of  him  extant. 


LITERARY  INDUSTRIES.  A  Memoir.  By 
Hubert  Howe  Bancroft.  i2mo,  pp.  446. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.  1891. 
The  story  of  the  literary  achievements  of  the 
historian  of  the  Pacific  coast  has  proved  so  in- 
teresting and  instructive  that  an  edition  in  con- 
venient size  for  popular  reading  has  been  issued 
by  the  Harpers.  It  was  reviewed  in  the  March 
number  of  this  magazine,  soon  after  it  first  ap- 
peared in  the  series  of  large  volumes  issued  in 
San  Francisco.  The  record  of  Mr.  Bancroft's 
literary  career  possesses  many  elements  of  the 
romantic,  and  his  book  will  find  hosts  of  appre- 
ciative readers.  The  idea  of  writing  history  by 
the  co-operative  method,  so  to  speak,  was  orig- 
inal with  Mr.  Bancroft,  and  few  other  men 
would  have  had  the  unique  intelligence,  pa- 
tience, perseverance,  power  of  directing  others, 
and  of  making  successful  use  of  the  results,  and 
commercial  common  sense  and  energy  enough  to 
have  rendered  this  vast  work  successful.  There 
is  an  introduction  to  the  new  volume  of  some 
twenty-five  pages  from  the  pen  of  George  Fred- 
erick Parsons,  who  says  :  "A  man  less  gifted  with 
financial  capacity  could  not  possibly  have  col- 
lected the  library  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
enterprise  ;  nor  could  he,  even  if  possessing  the 
library,  have  so  utilized  it.  A  man  with  more 
decided  bent  toward  money-making  could  not 
have  been  induced  to  give  up  material  ambitions 
to  literature,  but  would  have  been  content  with, 
the  vulgar  goal  of  wealth." 


MARIE  ANTOINETTE  AT  THE  TUIL- 
ERIES.  1781-1791.  By  Imbert  de  Saint 
Amand.  Translated  by  Elizabeth  Gilbert 
Martin.  With  Portrait.  i2mo,  pp.  296. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1891. 
The  subject  of  this  book  includes  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  royal  family  in  France  from  the 
forcible  removal  from  Versailles  in   1789  to  the 


end  of  1 791,  with  much  of  the  political  history 
of  the  time,  together  with  the  unfortunate  at- 
tempt at  flight  and  the  arrest  at  Varennes.  Of 
the  captivity  in  the  Tuileries  the  author  tells  us, 
"  Marie  Antoinette  devoted  a  part  of  every  day 
to  the  education  of  her  children  and  that  of  an 
orphan  named  Ernestine  Lambriquet,  whose 
mother  had  been  one  of  Madame  Royale's  ser- 
vants. The  hapless  sovereign  adduced  herself 
as  an  example  of  the  instability  of  worldly 
grandeur.  She  taught  her  pupils  to  deprive 
themselves  voluntarily,  every  month,  of  part  of 
the  money  intended  for  their  pleasures,  in  order 
to  give  it  to  the  poor  ;  and  the  children,  worthy 
of  their  mother,  considered  this  privation  as  a 
happiness.  Marie  Antoinette  bore  her  griefs 
with  a  courage  which  was  all  the  more  meritori- 
ous, because  the  emotions  of  the  fatal  Varennes 
journey  had  made  her  suffer  immensely  in  body 
and  still  more  in  mind."  M.  Saint  Amand 
writes  forcibly,  and  his  graphic  powers  of  de- 
scription give  us  a  picture  of  the  two  years  of 
foreboding  and  terror  that  is  very  clear  and 
trustworthy. 

WINONA.     A    DAKOTA    LEGEND    AND 

OTHER    POEMS.       By   Captain    E.    L. 

Huggins,   U.   S.  A.      i6mo,  pp.   176.     New 

York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  author,  an  officer  of  the  second  cavalry, 
has  here  collected  the  work  of  the  leisure  hours 
that  are  often  less  commendably  employed  in 
the  tedious  life  of  post  and  garrison.  Literature 
should  receive  more  valuable  contributions  than 
it  does  from  men  of  such  cultivation  and  ability 
as  our  regular  officers.  It  may  be  added  that 
they  have  opportunities  which  rarely  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  literary  fraternity,  who  for  the  most 
part  are  dependent  upon  daily  and  nightly  work, 
and  a  good  deal  of  it,  for  a  bare  subsistence. 


ELECTRICITY,  THE  SCIENCE  OF  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  A  sketch 
for  general  readers.  By  Emma  M.  Caillard. 
i2mo,  pp.  310.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
&Co. 

Women  are  worthily  making  their  way  into 
the  ranks  of  modern  scientists,  and  the  author 
of  this  work  is  well  abreast  with  her  sisters  of 
kindred  tastes.  She  has  already  won  a  good 
degree  of  popular  favor  by  a  former  work,  "  The 
Invisible  Powers  of  Nature,"  and  her  study  of 
the  comparatively  young  science  of  electricity 
will  no  doubt  add  to  a  well  deserved  reputation. 
An  extended  review  of  such  a  book  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  in  the  pages  of  a  magazine  of  his- 
tory, but  we  may  say  that  it  gives  generally,  in 
a  clear  and  comprehensible  way,  all  that  is 
known  concerning  this  mysterious  force.     The 
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author,  by  the  way,  declares  the  futility  at  pres- 
ent of  defining  electricity,  and  she  frankly 
admits  that  not  even  such  a  simple  thing  as  the 
protection  of  buildings  against  lightning  can  be 
satisfactorily  guaranteed.  She  gives  trustworthy 
information,  however,  concerning  all  that  is 
actually  known  about  this  wonderful  element. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  CIVILIZA- 
TION. A  Handbook  based  upon  M.  Gus- 
tave  Ducoudray's  Histoire  Sommaire  de  la 
Civilisation.  With  illustrations.  Large  i2mo, 
pp.  587.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
1891. 

This  excellent  work  is  a  continuation  and 
completion  of  "  The  History  of  Ancient  Civil- 
ization," edited  by  Rev.  J.  Verschoyle,  M.  A., 
which  was  published  in  the  same  form  more 
than  a  year  ago.  Its  object  is  to  give  young 
students  and  general  readers  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  progress  of  the  nations,  as  far  as 
known,  out  of  the  decadence  of  ancient  civili- 
zation, through  mediaeval  barbarism,  until  they 
emerge  in  modern  and  advance  to  contemporary 
civilization.  It  is  an  adaptation  rather  than  a 
translation  of  M.  Ducoudray's  large  work — which 
being  exclusively  French,  omissions  and  correc- 
tions were  found  necessary — and  there  is  also 
added  information  in  this  to  fill  numerous  and 
extensive  gaps  in  his  knowledge  of  England 
and  other  countries. 

The  volume  is  most  instructive  and  valuable 
in  its  present  form.  The  third  chapter,  on  the 
"  Restoration  of  the  Empire  of  the  West,"  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  interesting,  unless  we 
except  that  upon  "  Society  in  the  Middle  Ages." 
In  the  former  we  read,  "Whilst  the  West  was 
painfully  seeking  to  reclaim  its  scattered  mem- 
bers, the  Eastern  empire  maintained  its  unity. 
Justinian,  527-565,  a  prince  of  great  ability, 
profited  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  barbarian 
races,  who  had  occupied  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  succeeded  in  reuniting  almost  the  whole  of 
the  two  portions  of  the  Roman  empire."  This 
monarch  formed  a  commission  to  straighten  out 
the  Roman  law,  which,  never  having  been  for- 
mally arranged,  presented  an  inextricable  mass 
of  decisions.  But  Justinian  with  all  his  wisdom 
despoiled  some  of  the  antique  temples  of  Asia 
to  ornament  his  new  construction,  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia  in  Constantinople,  with  columns  of 
porphyry  and  granite,  tastelessly  arranged  in  the 
interior  of  the  edifice  ;  which  however  so  de- 
lighted himself  that  he  exclaimed,  "Solomon! 
I  have  surpassed  thee!"  "The  success  of 
Christianity  had  been  fatal  to  ancient  painting 
and  sculpture  ;  for  in  their  zeal  the  Christians 
had  destroyed  all  profane  works  of  art.  Reli- 
gious painting  could  not  well  replace  Pagan 
subjects,  and  art  was  comparatively  lost.  The 
bad   taste  of  the  times  chiefly  valued  rich  mate- 


rials and  mosaics,  and  thus  dethroned  painting." 
This  chapter  also  describes  the  coronation  and 
the  administration  of  Charlemagne,  who  bore 
the  title  of  emperor  and  exercised  the  authority, 
protected  by  the  law  of  majesty  borrowed  from 
Rome.  Around  him  were  grouped  the  great 
officers  with  Roman  titles,  the  counts  of  the 
palace,  the  chancellor,  and  the  chamberlain. 
One  turns  with  much  interest  to  the  information 
given  about  the  Arabs,  who  had  a  really  luxu- 
riant poetry  even  before  the  time  of  Mahomet, 
rich  in  images,  lively,  alert,  and  easy.  They 
had  at  one  period  also  many  historians  whose 
narratives  are  naive,  familiar,  and  diffusive,  but 
instructive,  for  they  entered  into  many  details 
of  habits  and  customs.  We  learn  in  this  volume 
that  chemistry  owes  its  name  to  the  Arabs,  who 
were  more  successful  in  science  than  in  litera- 
ture. They  appreciated  Aristotle  ;  and  they 
invented  the  numerals  which  we  use  for  enu- 
meration, to  replace  the  inconvenient  Roman 
signs.  The  Arabs  originated  algebra,  and 
translated  the  works  of  Archimedes  and  the 
Greek  geometricians.  They  also  studied  trig- 
onometry. This  volume  closes  with  a  sketch 
of  "the  world  as  it  is  now,"  the  Asiatic  races 
open  to  civilization,  Asia  covered  with  roads 
and  telegraphs,  etc.  We  commend  it  cordially 
to  all  readers. 


AUSTIN  PHELPS.  A  Memoir.  By  Eliza- 
beth Stuart  Phelps.  i2mo.  pp.  280. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1891. 
The  author  of  this  memoir  gives  as  her  reason 
for  writing  the  book  that  what  its  subject  did 
has  created  the  readers  who  will  care  to  know 
what  he  was.  The  career  of  Dr.  Phelps  was 
spiritual  and  intellectual,  and  as  a  teacher  he 
had  great  influence  upon  the  minds  of  young 
men  as  one  of  the  leading  professors  at  And- 
over,  and  a  writer  of  forcible  stimulating  reli- 
gious literature.  For  thirty  years  he  was  one  of 
the  strongest  supports  of  Andover  seminary, 
securing  to  it  an  influence  and  a  reputation  far 
beyond  what  it  had  formerly  possessed  ;  and  he 
himself  believed  that  a  much  more  extended 
usefulness  was  before  him  when  the  great  trag- 
edy of  his  life  opened,  and,  stricken  by  incurable 
and  prostrating  disease,  he  was  doomed  to 
twenty  years  of  painful  invalidism.  In  his  let- 
ters, a  selection  from  which  appears  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  memoir,  much  light  is  thrown  upon 
his  views  as  to  the  significance  and  scope  of  his 
duty,  and  also  as  to  the  right  methods  of  ful- 
filling the  obligations  of  the  ministry.  In  his 
daughter's  account  of  his  domestic  life  we  have 
the  key  to  the  real  man,  thoroughly  strong,  sin- 
cere, disciplined  through  and  through,  and 
breathing  a  truly  Christian  spirit.  We  see  him 
through  her  loving  eyes  in  his  beautiful,  har- 
monious, Christian  home  at  Andover,  a  most 
charming  and  moving  episode  in  the  memoir. 
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THE  period  between  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  and  the 
establishment  of  the  first  permanent  settlement  on  the  coast  of 
what  is  now  the  United  States  is  one  of  peculiar  interest.  Nearly  four 
generations  of  men  lived  and  died  while  the  germs  of  our  nationality  were 
still  in  the  air,  so  to  speak.  Queen  Isabella  stands  out  in  bold  relief  as 
the  promoter  of  the  expedition  to  an  unknown  land  through  which  was 
planted  the  chief  milestone  in  the  advance  of  civilization.  But  a  whole 
century  rolled  on  before  her  descendants  gave  much  heed  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  new  world  she  had  aided  in  discovering.  Her  immediate  suc- 
cessors had  no  confidence  in  any  northern  enterprise.  "To  the  south!  to 
the  south  !  "  was  the  cry,  and  all  the  strength  and  resources  that  Spain 
could  spare  from  her  home  wars  were  directed  to  the  prosecution  of  her 
discoveries  and  conquests  in  South  America. 

Private  adventurers  and  now  and  then  some  fishermen  visited  the  wilds 
and  wastes  of  North  America,  at  different  points  and  at  various  dates, 
and  a  few  flags  were  raised  and  colonies  planted  that  soon  disappeared, 
but  its  geography  further  than  its  coast  outline  remained  almost  wholly 
an  enigma  to  the  European  powers.  In  1525,  nine  years  after  the  death  of 
Ferdinand,  when  his  grandson,  the  afterwards  famous  Emperor  Charles  V., 
was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  Estevan  Gomez,  who  had  been  the  chief  pilot 
of  Magellan  in  completing  what  Ferdinand  had  projected,  the  circumnavi- 
gation of  the  southern  continent,  made  a  voyage  in  the  interests  of  Spain 
to  find  some  northern  strait  to  Cathay.  He  is  believed  to  have  cruised 
along  the  North  American  coasts  as  far  as  the  Hudson  river  and  the  shores 
of  Maine,  and  on  his  return  he  made  a  chart  which  was  embodied  in  the 
planisphere  by  Ribero,  now  preserved  in  the  British  museum.  Beyond 
this  crude  drawing  Gomez  accomplished  very  little.  He  caught  a  few 
American  Indians  and  carried  them  as  trophies  to  Charles  V.,  and  on 
arriving  at  Coruna  dispatched  a  courier  to  the  Spanish  court  with  the 
news ;  but  the  courtiers  mistook  slaves  {tsclavos)  for  cloves,  which  was 
what  Gomez  had  promised  to  bring  home  with  him  should  he  reach 
Cathay,  and  there  was  great  expectation   and   excitement  until  the  ludi- 
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crous  blunder  was  corrected.  "  Then,"  says  the  quaint  chronicler  of  the 
incident,  "  there  was  much  laughter."  "  They  that  seek  riches,"  wrote 
Peter  Martyr,  "must  not  go  to  the  frozen  north!" 

France  had  one  year  earlier,  in  1524,  sent  the  Italian  navigator 
Verrazano  to  search  for  a  gateway  through  North  America  to  the  jeweled 
cities  of  the  east,  and  he  had  cruised  along  the  coast  from  the  Garolinas  to 
Nova  Scotia,  the  chief  result  of  which  voyage  was  a  chart  which,  like  that 
of  Gomez,  tended  to  enlarge  in  a  very  limited  fashion  the  boundaries  of 
knowledge.  But  for  a  long  time  afterward  the  French  were  too  much 
occupied  with  fruitless  expeditions  into  Italy,  and  in  an  unequal  contest 
with  the  power  and  policy  of  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  also  by  the  civil 
wars  with  which  France  was  desolated  for  nearly  half  a  century,  to  specu- 
late amidst  such  miseries  about  a  forlorn  wilderness  beyond  the  ocean. 
England  during  the  first  half  of  that  remarkable  century  was  also  in  a 
weak  condition,  the  consequence  of  intestine  broils  or  unwise  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  her  neighbors.  Her  immense  navy  which  subsequently 
enabled  her  to  give  law  to  the  ocean  was  then  scarcely  in  embryo,  and  her 
commerce  about  the  year  1550  had  become  so  nearly  extinct  that  bank- 
ruptcy appeared  for  a  time  inevitable.  Native  produce  was  in  no  demand, 
foreign  importations  had  ceased,  and  a  singular  monopoly  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  factors  of  extensive  mercantile  houses  in  Antwerp  and 
Hamburg  had  obtained  control  of  her  markets,  and  vampire  like  was 
sucking  her  remnant  of  strength. 

Henry  VII.,  the  first  of  the  Tudor  kings,  died  in  1509,  and  his  son 
Henry  VIII. ,  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  succeeded  to  the  crown.  In  the 
year  1489,  three  years  before  the  discovery  of  America,  Henry  VII.  had 
sent  commissioners  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  with  a  proposition  to  unite 
the  interests  of  England  and  Spain  through  the  marriage  of  Arthur,  Prince 
of  Wales,  with  Katharine  of  Aragon.  The  two  babies,  Katharine  about 
ten  months  older  than  Arthur,  were  accordingly  betrothed.  Katharine's 
education  began  early,  under  the  supervision  of  her  queen  mother,  and  she 
could  read  and  write  in  Latin  by  the  time  she  was  seven  years  old.  The 
love-letters  that  passed  between  Arthur  and  Katharine  were  all  composed 
in  Latin,  but  it  was  many  long  years  before  she  could  converse  or  write 
well  in  English.  In  the  spring  of  1501  the  young  woman,  then  sixteen, 
was  sent  to  England  to  become  the  bride  of  Prince  Arthur,  who  was  fifteen 
years  of  age.  Their  nuptials  were  celebrated  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and 
Katharine  was  honored  with  a  grand  pageant  almost  too  gorgeous  for 
description.  "  She  rode  a  large  mule,  after  the  manner  of  Spain,  the  young 
duke  of  York  riding  on  her  right  and  the  legate  of  Rome  on  her  left  hand. 
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She  wore  on  her  head  a  broad  round  hat  the  shape  of  a  cardinal's,  tied  with 
a  lace  of  gold  which  kept  it  on  her  head.  She  had  a  coif  of  carnation  color 
under  this  hat,  and  her  rich  auburn  hair  streamed  over  her  shoulders. 
Her  governess,  Donna  Elvira,  rode  near  the  princess,  dressed  entirely  in 
black,  with  a  kerchief  on  her  head,  and  black  cloths  hanging  down  beside 
her  cheeks  like  a  religious  woman.  Four  Spanish  ladies  followed  on 
mules,  wearing  the  same  broad  hats  as  their  mistress.  An  English  lady 
dressed  in  cloth  of  gold  and  riding  a  palfrey  was  appointed  to  lead  the 
mule  of  each  Spanish  damsel ;  but  as  those  ladies  did  not  sit  on  the  same 
side  in  riding  as  the  English  equestrians,  each  pair  seemed  to  ride  back 
to  back,  as  if  they  had  quarreled."  The  bride-elect  went  direct  to  the 
bishop's  palace,  and  when  prepared  for  the  wedding  ceremony  she  was 
led  by  Henry  (afterward  Henry  VIII.),  then  a  boy  of  eleven,  from  the 
bishop's  palace  to  St.  Paul's.  She  wore  upon  her  head  a  coif  of  white 
silk,  with  a  scarf  bordered  with  gold  and  pearls  and  precious  stones,  five 
inches  and  a  half  broad,  which  veiled  a  great  part  of  her  face.  Her  gown 
was  very  large,  both  the  sleeves  and  also  the  body  with  many  plaits. 
Prince  Arthur  attired  in  white  satin  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mount ;  and  the  hands  of  the  princely  pair  were  joined  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  nineteen  bishops  and  mitred  abbots  assisting.  The  bride 
and  bridegroom  then  followed  the  archbishop  and  prelates  to  the  high 
altar,  the  Princess  Cicely  carrying  Katharine's  train,  followed  by  a 
hundred  ladies  in  costly  apparel.  After  mass  Prince  Arthur,  according  to 
the  ancient  custom  of  England,  at  the  great  door  of  the  cathedral,  in  the 
presence  of  the  multitude,  endowed  his  bride  with  one  third  of  his 
property.  The  bridal  pair  soon  after  took  up  their  abode  at  Ludlow  Castle 
in  Shropshire,  where  they  were  to  govern  the  principality  of  Wales,  hold- 
ing a  miniature  court  modeled  like  that  at  Westminster.  But  within  six 
months  Arthur  died. 

Two  months  after  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  to  England's  throne 
in  1509,  there  was  another  wedding  in  which  Katharine  was  the  bride. 
Henry  VIII.  married  his  brother's  widow,  and  aside  from  political  reasons 
was  evidently  very  proud  and  fond  of  her.  When  the  young  English  king 
and  Spanish  queen  proceeded  to  the  palace  of  Westminster  for  their  coro- 
nation it  is  recorded  that  of  all  the  pageants  prepared  for  royalty,  this  was 
the  most  ideal  and  beautiful.  Katharine  was  then  twenty-four,  and  Lord 
Herbert  says  "  few  women  could  compete  with  her."  She  was  attired  as  a 
bride  in  white  embroidered  satin;  her  hair  which  was  very  beautiful  hung 
at  length  down  her  back,  almost  to  her  feet,  and  on  her  head  was  a  coronet 
set  with  many  rich  stones.     She  was  seated  in  a  litter  of  white  cloth  of 
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gold,  borne  by  two  white  horses.  She  was  followed  by  the  female  nobility 
of  England,  drawn  in  whirlicotes,  a  species  of  vehicle  that  preceded  the 
use  of  coaches. 

It  was  not  long  before  Henry  VIII.  was  at  war  with  France,  and  when 
he  invaded  France  in  person,  he  intrusted  Katharine  with  the  highest 
powers  ever  bestowed  on  a  female  regent  in  England.  The  reins  of  gov- 
ernment were  not  only  placed  in  her  hands,  but  she  was  made  captain  of 
all  the  king's  forces,  with  the  assistance  of  five  nobles.  She  conducted 
affairs  with  consummate  tact  and  discretion,  worthy  the  daughter  of  the 
great  Queen  Isabella.  She  possessed  many  of  the  best  characteristics  of 
her  mother,  sweetness,  benevolence,  and  unstained  integrity  of  word  and 
action.  The  same  year  that  Katharine's  father,  King  Ferdinand,  died, 
1 516,  Mary,  Katharine's  only  daughter,  was  born.  The  following  year 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  eldest  son  of  Katharine's  insane  sister  Joanna,  visited 
England  and  enjoyed  three  days'  banqueting  at  Canterbury  with  King 
Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Katharine  of  Aragon,  after  which  Katharine 
entertained  her  imperial  nephew  for  six  days  at  Calais.  In  1522  Emperor 
Charles  V.  was  again  in  England  to  remain  six  weeks,  and  Katharine 
received  him  standing  in  the  hall-door  at  Greenwich  palace,  holding  the 
little  Princess  Mary  by  the  hand.  His  ostensible  errand  on  this  occasion 
was  to  betroth  himself  to  this  little  cousin  Mary,  then  six  years  old.  The 
little  girl  became  well  acquainted  with  him  during  his  visit,  and  was  taught 
to  consider  herself  as  his  empress.  The  union  accorded  with  the  political 
arrangements  between  Charles  V.  and  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  emperor 
engaged  to  marry  Princess  Mary  when  she  attained  her  twelfth  year; 
but  in  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1525  Emperor  Charles  V.  was  pri- 
vately engaged  to  Isabel  of  Portugal,  which  was  the  first  sorrow  experi- 
enced by  the  unfortunate  Mary,  and  he  was  married  before  the  end  of  that 
year.  He  was  at  that  time  burning  with  indignation  at  private  intelligence 
which  had  reached  him  that  Henry  VIII.  meditated  a  divorce  from  Queen 
Katharine,  and  the  consequent  disinheriting  of  her  daughter  Mary.  He 
justified  his  own  conduct  by  a  sharp  letter  of  reproach  to  Henry  VIII. 
As  time  rolled  on  and  the  miseries  of  Katharine  and  Mary  culminated, 
the  whole  European  sky  blackened  with  storms.  The  fidelity  of  the  child 
to  her  mother  was  the  assertion  of  a  right  to  be  next  in  succession  to  the 
crown,  and  if  Katharine  escaped  with  Mary  from  England  to  the  con- 
tinent it  was  clear  that  war  would  instantly  follow.  Thus  mother  and 
daughter  were  forcibly  separated.  Emperor  Charles  V.  hesitated  about 
interfering,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  add  Henry  to  the  list  of  his  enemies, 
with  Germany  unsettled,  with  the  Turks  in   Hungary,  with  Barbarossa's 
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corsair  fleet  commanding  the  Mediterranean  and  harassing  the  Spanish 
coast,  with  another  French  war  visibly  ahead,  and  a  renewed  invasion 
of  Italy.  There  were  clever  statesmen  who  tried  to  persuade  him  that 
the  English  king  was  the  centre  of  all  the  disorder  which  disturbed  the 
world,  but  Charles  knew  better  than  they  the  magnitude  of  the  danger 
they  asked  him  to  confront.  He  wished  to  befriend  his  mother's  sister 
and  his  unhappy  cousin,  but  he  had  discouraged  their  secret  departure 
from  England  when  it  was  proposed  to  him,  because  if  they  were  in 
his  dominions  war  could  no  longer  be  avoided.  It  was  represented  that 
their  lives  were  in  danger,  and  when  Mary  was  prostrated  with  a  dangerous 
illness  no  physician  was  willing  to  attend  her,  lest,  if  she  died,  he  would 
be  accused  of  having  administered  poison.  Katharine  begged  that  her 
sick  daughter  might  be  under  her  own  care,  and  to  refuse  such  a  request 
seemed  cruel  in  the  extreme.  But  Henry  suspected  mischief.  He  said  : 
"  Katharine  is  of  such  high  courage  that  with  her  daughter  at  her  side  she 
might  raise  an  army  and  take  the  field  against  me  with  as  much  spirit  as 
her  mother  Isabel." 

The  death  of  Katharine  in  1536  did  not  bring  harmony  to  the  courts 
of  Europe.  Events  rushed  on.  The  final  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
took  place  in  1539,  the  same  year  that  the  six  articles  were  adopted  form- 
ing the  new  church  in  England,  which  was  followed  by  a  persecution  of 
the  reformers.  Aside  from  domestic  tragedies,  the  execution  of  a  great 
many  Catholics,  reformers  and  nobles,  distinguished  the  close  of  Henry's 
reign.  He  died  in  1547.  Mary  had  been  for  some  time  regarded  as  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  party,  and  her  situation  was  painful  in  the  extreme 
through  the  legal  slaughter  of  most  of  her  friends.  During  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  she  took  no  part  in  politics,  though  she  was  denied  the  full 
enjoyment  of  her  religion.  Emperor  Charles  V.  threatened  war  if  she 
were  not  exempted  from  the  penalties  prepared  for  non-conformists,  and 
she  was  suspected  of  intending  to  take  refuge  at  his  court.  This  great 
emperor  lost  the  most  magnificent  opportunity  of  that  remarkable  century 
through  wholly  misunderstanding  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Although 
half  of  the  globe  was  his  by  inheritance  he  was  much  too  dextrous  in 
petty  intrigues  to  guide  and  govern  and  develop  his  vast  possessions. 
During  the  thirty  years  of  his  reign  he  might  easily  have  moulded  the 
great  reformation  to  his  will  and  opened  North  America  to  civilization. 
But  his  energies  were  frittered  away  and  wasted,  and  he  left  at  his  death 
both  the  church  and  the  state  in  wretched  disorder,  having  set  one-half  of 
Christendom  in  arms  against  the  other  and  permanently  arrested  the 
progress  of    southern    Europe.     His   famous  abdication  of  his  numerous 
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QUEEN   MARY   I.    OF    ENGLAND,    GRANDDAUGHTER    OF   QUEEN    ISABELLA   OF   SPAIN. 

{Facsimile  of  a  painting  in  possession  of  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Oxford^ 


crowns  in  1555  ln  favor  of  his  son  Philip  II.  is  well  known,  to  whom  also 
he  would  have  resigned  the  empire  had  not  Germany  held  the  young 
prince  in  great  aversion  on  account  of  his  Spanish  education  and  bigoted 
ideas;  that  crown  was  therefore  transferred  to  the  emperor's  brother 
Ferdinand. 
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Henry  VIII.  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward  VI.,  when  ten  years 
old,  whose  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  acted  as  regent  with  the  title  of 
lord-protector.  In  the  six  years  following,  the  reformation  made  great 
progress  in  England.  But  when  John  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  obtained 
the  ascendancy  and  caused  Somerset  to  be  executed,  the  boy  king  was 
persuaded  to  exclude  Mary  and  Elizabeth  from  the  throne.  He  died  in 
1553,  and  Mary  succeeded  him  after  a  brief  but  fierce  struggle  with  the 
partisans  of  Dudley  and  the  Greys.  In  the  first  part  of  her  reign  she  was 
merciful  to  her  enemies,  and  interfered  with  her  privy  council  to  prevent 
cruelty.  Her  resolution  to  marry  her  cousin  Philip  of  Spain,  however, 
caused  an  ominous  alarm,  and  insurrections  followed  of  a  serious  charac- 
ter among  her  subjects,  in  quelling  which  she  displayed  wonderful  courage 
and  ability.  She  was  eleven  years  older  than  Philip,  who  was  twenty-seven 
at  this  date.  When  the  arrangements  were  perfected  for  their  union  he 
came  from  Valladolid,  where  he  had  been  governing  Spain  as  regent  for 
his  insane  grandmother,  Queen  Joanna,  arriving  in  England  in  July,  1554. 
It  was  a  droll  vehicle  in  which  Queen  Mary  I.  and  her  ladies  went  out 
to  meet  the  royal  bridegroom.  Mary's  order  for  it,  in  her  own  handwrit- 
ing, reads:  "One  waggon  of  timber  work  with  wheels,  axletrees,  and 
benches:  and  fine  red  cloth  to  cover  the  said  waggon,  fringed  with  red  silk, 
and  lined  with  red  buckram :  the  waggon  to  be  painted  outside  with 
red.  Also  collars,  draughts,  and  harness  of  red  leather;  a  hammercloth, 
with  our  arms  and  badges  of  our  colors,  and  all  things  pertaining  to  the 
said  waggon,  which  is  for  the  ladies  and  gentlewomen  of  our  privy 
chamber." 

Queen  Mary  made  her  public  entry  into  Winchester  July  23,  in  the 
midst  of  a  furious  storm  of  rain  and  wind,  and  took  up  her  abode  in  the 
Episcopal  Palace.  She  had  sent  a  magnificent  state  barge  to  meet  Philip, 
and  other  barges  to  accommodate  the  Spanish  officers  of  state  who  accom- 
panied him,  of  whom  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  the  chief  in  rank.  When 
Philip  placed  his  foot  on  English  soil  he  found  a  large  concourse  of  Eng- 
lish nobles  and  gentry  waiting  to  receive  him,  and  was  immediately  pre- 
sented with  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  which  was  buckled  below  his  knee  by 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  he  was  invested  with  a  mantle  of  blue  velvet, 
fringed  with  gold  and  pearl.  Mary's  first  interview  with  her  affianced 
husband  took  place  the  next  evening,  and  the  lovers  conversed  in  Spanish 
for  half  an  hour.  Before  Philip  retired  he  asked  Mary  to  teach  him  the 
proper  English  words  wherewith  to  take  leave  of  her  lords  at  parting  for 
the  night,  and  she  drilled  him  in  saying  "  Good  night,  my  lords,  all  of  you." 
He  learned  the  lesson  so  well  that  he  quite  surprised  his  escort  on  return- 
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ing  to  his  palatial  quarters.  The  marriage  took  place  in  great  state  on  the 
25th  of  July — an  event  fatal  to  Mary's  happiness  ;  and,  England  and  Rome 
becoming  reconciled,  the  shocking  persecutions  commenced  which  dis- 
graced her  name  and  reign.  For  Philip's  sake  she  involved  England  in  a 
war  with  France,  and  the  French  army  captured  Calais,  which  the  English 
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had  held  for  more  than  two  centuries.  War  with  France  precipitated  a 
war  with  Scotland.  Philip  treated  Mary  with  coldness  and  neglect,  and 
the  nobles  of  the  realm  complained  that  from  the  day  of  Mary's  marriage 
Philip  of  Spain  ruled  virtually  in  every  measure,  domestic  or  foreign,  in 
the  kingdom  of  England. 

In  1555  Philip  responded  to  the  summons  of  his  father,  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  who  was  about  to  consummate  his  abdication  scheme,  and  left 
Mary  on  a  sick-bed,  where  it  was  daily  expected  she  would  surrender  her 
life.  It  was  an  unhealthy  year  in  England,  owing  to  incessant  floods  of 
rain.  The  Thames  rose  so  high  that  Westminster  hall  was  under  water 
and  wherries  rowed  through  it.  There  was  almost  a  famine  in  the  king- 
dom, and  insurrections  and  persecutions  prevailed.  The  French  minister 
gossips  about  Queen  Mary  at  this  period,  telling  how  she  parted  from  her 
husband  with  the  most  passionate  tears  and  lamentations,  and  how  she 
wept  and  bewailed  herself  piteously  every  time  he  withdrew  any  of  his 
belongings  that  he  had  left  behind,  showing  that  he  never  meant  to  return, 
and  adds,  "  She  wastes  all  her  time  in  tears  .and  in  writing  to  her  absent 
husband."  In  the  spring  of  1557  Philip  paid  her  a  visit,  and  the  day  after 
his  arrival  "orders  were  issued  for-7>  Deum  laudamus  to  be  sung  in  every 
church  in  London,  and  with  ringing  great  praise  to  God."  Philip  and 
Mary  appeared  before  the  citizens,  the  lord  mayor  bearing  their  sceptre  in 
advance,  and  all  the  chief  dignitaries  and  nobles  of  the  kingdom  attended 
in  gorgeous  raiment.  The  occasion  was  one  to  be  remembered,  as  it  con- 
cerned the  newly  formed  Muscovy  Company,  in  which  the  aged  and 
justly  celebrated  Sebastian  Cabot  was  the  first  governor.  This  company 
had  been  recently  founded  for  discovery  through  the  Polar  seas  to  the 
north  of  Europe,  hoping  to  find  Cathay  by  that  route  and  resuscitate 
England's  vanishing  commerce ;  but  Russia,  then  scarcely  known  to 
western  Europe,  had  been  reached  instead  of  Cathay,  and  an  interview  with 
Emperor  Ivan  the  Terrible  had  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a"  lucrative 
trade  between  the  two  countries.  A  duke  of  Muscovy  had  landed  in  Eng- 
land a  short  time  prior  to  Philip's  arrival,  who  astonished  all  beholders 
by  the  enormous  size  of  the  pearls  and  gems  he  wore.  He  was  treated 
with  great  distinction  at  the  gloomy  fetes  connected  with  Philip's  visit,  and 
the  sick  queen  gave  the  Muscovite  an  audience  in  her  own  chamber  with 
some  merchants  and  aldermen  of  London.  Thus  in  Mary's  reign  the  seed 
was  sown  and  took  root  which  bore  such  rich  fruit  in  after  years  in  the 
productive  industry  of  England,  while  intercourse  with  the  English  secured 
to  the  Russians  civilization,  intelligence,  and  comfort.  But  for  at  least 
fifty  years  after  its  organization  this  Muscovy  Company  absorbed  the  energy 
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and  the  surplus  capital  of  the  English  nation,  and  little  was  attempted 
in  America  save  unimportant  settlements  which  came  to  nothing. 

After  Philip  next  embarked  for  the  continent  Mary  never  saw  him 
more.  He  subsequently  became  very  angry  because  she  would  not  force 
her  Protestant  sister  Elizabeth  into  an  "  unwilling  marriage  "  with  the 
Prince  of  Savoy.  He  said  it  was  her  duty  to  do  so  if  she  regarded  the 
future  welfare  of  her  religion.  The  ambassador  to  whom  Philip  confided 
this  negotiation  for  the  hand  of  Elizabeth  was  his  beautiful  cousin  Chris- 
tine of  Denmark,  who  like  all  the  descendants  of  Queen  Isabella  pos- 
sessed great  talents  for  government,  and  was  an  active  politician.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Isabella,  sister  of  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  had  been 
the  ornament  of  his  imperial  court.  Mary  did  not  give  this  lady,  who 
was  also  her  own  cousin,  a  gracious  reception,  for  she  had  heard  rumors  of 
Philip's  partiality  for  her,  and  in  an  excess  of  jealousy  cut  her  husband's 
picture  to  pieces  with  her  own  hand. 

Philip  through  his  father's  legacy  had  become  sovereign  of  the  most 
powerful  and  extensive  empire  in  the  world,  including  the  low  countries, 
a  great  part  of  Italy,  the  whole  of  Spain,  and  the  vast  Spanish  posses- 
sions in  South  America,  Africa,  and 'the  East  Indies.  He  is  described 
as  a  small  man,  much  below  the  middle  height,  with  thin  legs,  a  narrow 
chest,  and  the  shrinking,  timid  air  of  a  habitual  invalid.  He  had  the  face 
of  a  Fleming,  with  the  manners  of  a  Spaniard.  His  complexion  was 
cane-colored,  his  hair  sandy  and  thin,  his  eyes  blue  with  heavy  lids  and 
gloomy  expression,  his  beard  yellow,  short,  and  pointed,  with  a  heavy 
hanging  lip,  a  large  mouth,  and  protruding  lower  jaw.  He  looked  con- 
stantly on  the  ground  when  he  conversed,  and  seemed  embarrassed  in 
speaking.  Motley  says  this  was  partly  because  of  "  a  natural  haughtiness 
which  he  occasionally  endeavored  to  overcome,  and  partly  owing  to  habit- 
ual pains  in  the  stomach  caused  by  his  inordinate  fondness  for  pastry." 
He  had  considerable  ability,  and  was  an  indefatigable  writer  of  dispatches, 
spending  nearly  all  his  time  in  his  cabinet  with  his  ministers  and  secre- 
taries. His  main  object  in  life  was  to  root  out  heresy  with  fire  and  sword. 
His  ambition  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  empire  was  always  subordi- 
nate to  his  concern  for  the  Catholic  church.  Under  his  rule  the  most 
terrible  barbarities  were  inflicted  on  the  Protestants.  The  people  finally 
rose  in  a  powerful  insurrection.  Philip  was  unwittingly  responsible  for  the 
marvelous  leap  of  the  Dutch  into  public  importance,  and  the  subsequent 
settlement  of  New  York  by  that  nation.  His  outrageous  cruelties 
strengthened  his  enemies,  and  William  of  Orange,  the  great  leader  of  the 
revolt  of  the   Netherlands,  conducted   affairs  wisely.     In  1579,  tne  seven 
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United  Provinces  formed  the  union  of  Utrecht,  and  during  the  rest  of 
Philip's  reign  maintained  their  independence  in  the  midst  of  vigorous 
war.  The  Dutch  profited  by  Philip's  war  with  England,  for  his  ports 
being  closed  against  English  vessels,  England  was  obliged  to  buy  her 
spices,  silks,  and  other  Indian  produce  of  the  Dutch.  But  when  in  1580 
Portugal  and  Spain  were  united,  Dutch  vessels  were  excluded  from  Lis- 
bon, which  had  long  been  the  depot  for  Indian  wares,  and  they  were  com- 
pelled, as  it  were,  to  seek  a  direct  passage  to  the  Orient.  Thus  originated 
the  great  commercial  corporation  known  as  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany. The  directors  were  mostly  city  nobles  of  the  old  school,  and  send- 
ing their  vessels  in  the  track  of  the  Portuguese  around  Africa,  the  company 
became  so  prosperous  that  in  twenty  years  it  divided  more  than  four 
times  its  original  capital  among  the  shareholders,  besides  having  acquired 
a  vast  amount  of  property  in   colonies,  fortifications,  and  vessels. 

Philip  had  no  scruples  in  offering  a  reward  of  twenty-five  thousand 
crowns  in  gold  to  any  assassin  who  would  take  the  life  of  William  of 
Orange,  and  issued  in  1580  a  formal  ban  declaring  this  eminent  patriot 
"  an  outlaw  and  an  enemy  to  the  human  race."  Consequently  William 
was  murdered  at  Delft  in  1584.  Philip  then  bent  all  his  energies  to  the 
conquest  of  England,  from  which  country  the  Netherlands  were  constantly 
receiving  assistance  in  men  and  money.  He  fitted  out  for  this  purpose,  at 
enormous  expense,  the  fleet  known  as  the  Invincible  Armada,  which  was 
sent  forth  on  its  mission  in  1588.  The  wonderful  exploit  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake  in  entering  the  harbor  of  Cadiz  the  year  before,  and  destroying 
nearly  one  hundred  of  the  men-of-war  prepared  for  this  fleet,  delayed  but 
did  not  prevent  the  expedition.  In  that  performance  the  English  admiral 
taught  the  world  a  new  lesson  in  military  tactics.  By  his  captures  he 
discovered  the  whole  of  Philip's  plan.  He  also  sailed  homeward  with  one 
of  the  largest  Spanish  merchantmen  afloat,  the  richest  prize  ever  seen  in 
England,  for  not  only  was  its  cargo  valued  at  over  a  million  dollars,  but  in 
it  were  papers  which  disclosed  to  English  merchants  all  the  mysteries  and 
wealth  of  the  East  India  trade.  The  Armada  went  on  its  mission  and 
reached  its  destination  in  brilliant  style,  and  the  world  knows  how  it  was 
foiled  and  vanquished,  partly  by  the  elements  and  partly  by  the  English 
fleet  led  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  other  distinguished  commanders.  Philip 
was  calm  as  a  statue  when  the  news  of  this  terrible  disaster  reached  him. 
"  The  will  of  God  be  done,"  he  said.  "  I  sent  my  ships  to  fight  with  the 
English  and  not  with  the  elements." 

During  Philip's  long  reign  of  forty-three  years  his  relations  with  France 
were  sometimes  warlike  and  sometimes  peaceful.     Both  his  arms  and  his 
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money  were  freely  given  to  aid  the  Catholics  of  that  kingdom  against  the 
Huguenots.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  Philip  offered  himself 
to  her  sister  and  successor,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  unhesitatingly 
rejected.  He  then  sought  and  obtained  the  hand  of  Isabella,  daughter  of 
Henry  II.  of  France,  who  had  succeeded  his  father,   Francis  I.,  in    1547. 
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The  marriage  was  celebrated  in   1559,  after  which  Philip  resided  continu- 
ously in  Spain. 

As  the  Dutch  grew  in  power  through  the  hostilities  which  Philip  had 
inaugurated,  a  second  formidable  corporation  of  merchants  and  others  was 
founded  by  those  who  were  opposed  to  peace  with  Spain  under  any  con- 
ditions. They  said  the  quarrel  was  in  its  nature  irreconcilable  and  eternal, 
because  it  was  despotism  sacerdotal  and  regal  arrayed  against  the  spirit  of 
rational  human  liberty.  They  thought  a  warlike  band  of  private  adventu- 
rers could  conquer  or  ruin  the  Spanish  settlements,  seize  the  Spanish  trans- 
ports, and  cut  off  all  communication  with  Spain  and  her  South  American 
countries.  This  gigantic  project  was  agitated  for  a  dozen  or  more  years 
prior  to  the  death  of  Philip,  but  it  met  with  determined  opposition  in  the 
United  Provinces.  John  of  Barneveld  advocated  peace.  The  Dutch  revolt 
was  in  itself  the  practical  overthrow  of  religious  tyranny.  It  was  a  healthy, 
and  for  the  age  an  enlightened,  movement.  But  theological  disputes  arose 
upon  the  ruins  of  popular  delusions  among  the  Protestants.  Religious 
fanatics  were  anxious  to  prolong  a  war  which  would  render  the  absolute 
government  of  magistrates  impossible,  and  submission  to  the  prince  of 
Orange  a  political  necessity.  The  peace  party  maintained  the  principle 
of  excluding  strangers  from  every  employment,  and  of  concentrating  all 
public  offices  in  a  few  patrician  houses  of  the  old  stock.  This  increased 
the  republican  sentiment  it  was  intended  to  crush.  More  than  a  hundred 
Protestant  families  had  been  driven  from  Belgium  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
had  found  their  homes  in  Holland  and  Zealand.  The  ruin  of  the  ancient 
trade  and  opulence  of  Belgium  and  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  Dutch 
republic  were  two  sides  of  the  same  event.  And  these  proud  and  fiery 
Belgian  exiles  were  not  inclined  to  submit  to  the  policy  of  Barneveld.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  after  the  great  statesman  was  beheaded  that  the 
West  India  Company  came  into  actual  existence,  and  still  meeting  with 
determined  opposition,  the  final  and  life-giving  element  in  its  career  was 
a  clause  inserted  in  its  constitution  by  which  the  extraordinary  mercantile 
company  curiously  invested  with  such  vast  powers  as  made  it  almost  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  government — while  war  upon  Spain  was  its  chief  pur- 
pose— obligated  itself  to  people  the  territory  of  what  is  now  New  York. 
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ONE    OF   NORTH    CAROLINA'S    REVOLUTIONARY   OFFICERS 

Among  the  most  active  and  efficient  officers  of  the  Revolution  in  the 
movement  which  led  to  the  salvation  of  the  Carolinas  was  General  Jethro 
Sumner.  He  was  exempt  from  some  of  the  trials  suffered  by  his  com- 
patriots. He  was  a  man  of  large  possessions,  and  his  home  was  not  in  the 
track  of  the  armies  and  suffered  no  injury  from  rude  soldiery.  His  neigh- 
bors were  all  loyal  to  America,  and  we  find  no  depredations  of  Tories  or 
deserters  in  the  county  of  Bute  where  he  lived.  This  new  county  (pro- 
nounced Boot)  had  been  named  in  honor  of  the  first  instructor  and  min- 
ister of  George  III.,  who  became  so  odious  that  a  favorite  amusement 
among  the  populace  was  with  groans  of  derision  to  throw  an  old  jack-boot 
into  a  bonfire  and  dance  around  the  crackling  effigy.  An  early  assembly 
of  free  North  Carolina  expunged  the  name  of  the  marquis  from  the  map 
and  substituted  Warren  and  Franklin  for  names  of  the  new  counties  carved 
from  the  old.  The  court-house  of  Bute,  where  General  Sumner's  residence 
was.  located,  was  a  few  miles  south  of  the  present  county  seat  of  Warren. 

General  Sumner  was  born  in  1733.  His  father  was  a  vestryman  of  a 
parish  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  of  Suffolk.  Associated  with  him 
was  Andrew  Meade,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  men  of  his 
day,  father  of  Richard  Kidder  Meade,  one  of  Washington's  most  trusted 
aids-de-camp  throughout  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  grandfather  of  the 
eminent  Bishop  William  Meade.  With  Sumner  and  Meade  were  Edward 
and  John  Norfleet,  Lemuel  Riddick,  Daniel  Pugh,  and  John  Gregory, 
members  of  prominent  families  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  It  was 
the  custom  for  the  heads  of  the  great  families  of  each  neighborhood  to  be 
placed  on  the  vestries  because,  as  church  and  state  were  united,  they  were 
civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  officers.  They  levied  taxes  and  enforced  the 
laws.  Most  of  the  burgesses  who  made  the  laws  were  vestrymen.  In  the 
old  vestry  lists  appear  George  Washington,  Peyton  Randolph,  Edmund 
Pendleton,  General  Nelson,  Governor  Page,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  George 
Mason,  and  hundreds  of  others,  the  best  men  of  Virginia.  While  nominal 
adhesion  to  the  Church  of  England  was  required,  no  exhibition  of  piety  or 
religious  behavior  was  a  condition  precedent  or  subsequent  for  holding 
the  office.     In   many  cases   parsons  were  not  patterns  for  their  flocks.     I 
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give  only  one  instance  out  of  many  to  illustrate  this  statement.  One  of 
the  colonial  parsons  engaged  in  a  fisticuff  fight  with  his  vestry  and  signal- 
ized his  success  over  his  adversaries  by  a  triumphant  sermon  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  on  the  text  from  the  prophet  Nehemiah,  "  I  contended 
with  them  and  cursed  them,  and  smote  certain  of  them  and  plucked  off 
their  hair."  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  vestry  of  Suffolk  that  they  ejected 
from  their  church  one  Balfour  who  was  guilty  of  drunkenness  and  pro- 
fanity. Of  course  there  were  numbers  of  excellent  men,  but  when  bad 
examples  were  not  uncommon  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  laity 
should  have  a  much  higher  standard  of  godly  piety. 

The  East  Virginia  planters  of  colonial  days  were  a  race  of  striking  vir- 
tues, but  with  many  defects  both  as  to  character  and  conduct.  They  were 
high-spirited,  brave,  and  truthful.  They  were  loyal  to  the  English  crown, 
but  they  understood  their  rights  and  were  always  ready  to  defend  them. 
As  their  plantations  supplied  them  with  nearly  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
and  they  had  a  surplus  sufficient  to  furnish  the  guns  and  powder  and  shot, 
the  tea  and  coffee  and  sugar,  the  ribbons,  the  laces,  and  other  knicknacks 
which  the  fair  sex  of  all  ages  and  under  every  clime  must  have  to  gild  the 
refined  gold  of  their  natural  charms,  they  were  in  heart  and  habit  inde- 
pendent. The  country  mansions  were  the  theatres  of  generous  hospitality 
and  kindness.  There  was  lavish  abundance  of  home-made  productions. 
There  was  not  much  traveling  when  thirty-five  or  forty  miles  a  day  over 
rough  roads  and  dangerous  ferries  were  the  rule,  but  the  people  were  free 
from  the  feverish  restlessness  engendered  by  our  railroads  and  steamboats. 
Visits  to  relatives  and  friends  on  occasions  of  weddings,  natal  days,  Christ- 
mas holidays,  and  to  the  great  world  at  Norfolk  or  Richmond,  or  the  cap- 
ital Williamsburg,  were  productive  of  more  thrilling  pleasure  than  the 
frequent  and  stale  modern  excursions  to  seaside  or  to  mountain.  These 
trips  to  the  town  gave  glimpses  into  the  world  of  fashion.  Theatrical  com- 
panies aped  the  acting  of  London  and  Paris,  and  the  great  balls  brought 
out  powdered  wigs,  bespangled  coats,  magnitudinous  hoops  and  gorgeous 
silks  and  ruffles,  which  would  have  passed  muster  in  the  circles  beyond 
the  Atlantic. 

The  colonial  planters  were  devoted  to  horses,  and  boasted  justly  that 
they  owned  scions  of  the  best  racers  of  England.  They  had  frequent  races, 
and  both  sexes  thought  it  no  harm  to  bet  on  them,  the  men  heavily,  often 
to  the  impairment  of  their  fortunes,  the  ladies  seldom  venturing  beyond  a 
pair  of  gloves.  Foxes  abounded  so  as  to  threaten  the  existence  of  lambs 
and  poultry  ;  great  hunts  were  not  only  a  sport  but  a  necessity.  These 
were  rounded  off  with  bountiful  feasts  and  drinking  frolics,  thereby  caus- 
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ing  the  name  of  fox-hunting  to  be  synonymous  with  reckless  dissipation. 
Cock-fighting  and  gambling  at  cards  were  considered  respectable  in  those 
"  good  old  days."  Grand  balls  assembled  the  young  and  the  old  for  the 
stately  minuet  and  the  lively  Virginia  reel,  and  weddings  were  celebrated 
with  festivities  which  lasted  for  many  days.  They  were  a  gay  and  fun- 
loving  people. 

The  young  men  learned  the  art  of  horsemanship  not  only  in  fox-chases 
but  by  constant  habit  of  visiting  and  traveling  on  horseback.  So  deep- 
rooted  was  this  fashion  that  a  traveler  of  that  day  avers  that  he  has  often 
seen  men  walk  five  miles  to  catch  a  horse  in  order  to  ride  one.  The  use 
of  fire-arms  was  learned  by  practice  in  hunting  bears  and  deer,  wild  turkeys 
and  squirrels,  and  other  game  so  numerous  as  to  seriously  threaten  the 
existence  of  food  crops.  Shooting-matches,  too,  were  common,  the  victor 
not  only  winning  the  stake  but  receiving  the  plaudits  of  admiring  neigh- 
borhoods. 

There  was  little  of  what  we  call  education.  A  few  boys  received  college 
training  at  William  and  Mary.  Still  fewer  were  sent  to  the  great  schools 
or  universities  of  England,  but  the  greater  part  were  content  with  reading 
and  writing  and  a  little  arithmetic.  The  writing,  was  invariably  legible, 
but  much  liberty  in  spelling  was  allowable.  Shakespeare  spelled  his  own 
name  in  four  different  ways  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  and  his 
example  of  independency  was  followed  in  colonial  times.  If  Washington 
and  his  generals  had  not  fought  better  than  they  spelled,  Clinton  and  Corn- 
wallis  would  have  shaken  hands  over  a  subjugated  country.  In  General 
Sumner's  will  the  county  of  "  Isle  of  Wight  "  is  spelled  "  Ilewhite."  The 
gallant  Murfree  writes  of  "  legenary  coors  "  (legionary  corps),  Uniform 
spelling  came  in  with  Webster's  blue-back  spelling-book.  The  colonial 
gentleman  was  likewise  too  proud  to  be  willing  to  submit  himself  to  the 
strict  grammatical  rules  of  the  solemn  pedant  who  posed  as  the  predeces- 
sor of  Lindley  Murray. 

But  while  there  was  little  education  from  books,  there  was  a  most  valu- 
able training  from  the  exigencies  of  life  in  a  country  full  of  natural  re- 
sources, but  requiring  for  their  development  incessant  watchfulness  and 
incessant  toil.  The  carrying  the  chain  and  the  compass  through  thickets 
almost  impenetrable  and  swamps  almost  impassable,  the  felling  of  forests, 
the  defense  from  floods,  the  war  of  extermination  against  wild  animals,  the 
occasional  march  to  help  the  settlers  of  the  mountain  lands  to  repel  the 
hostile  or  to* barter  for  furs  with  the  friendly  Indians,  the  rough  sports  on 
horse  and  on  foot — all  these,  joined  with  watchful  criticism  and  discussion 
of  their  rights  by  charter  and  by  inheritance,  made  a  hardy,  self-reliant, 
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independent,  proud,  and  daring  people.  They  were  as  a  rule  respectful  to 
those  in  authority,  friendly  and  courteous  to  their  equals,  kind  and  con- 
siderate to  their  inferiors,  but  equally  ready  when  angered  by  encroach- 
ment upon  their  rights  to  resist  fiercely,  to  avenge  insults,  to  crush  insub- 
ordination even  with  cruelty. 

I  have  been  minute  in  depicting  the  habits  and  the  character  of  the 
people  among  whom  young  Jethro  Sumner  was  trained  up  to  manhood, 
because  in  describing  them  I  have  pictured  him.  His  removal  to  North 
Carolina  did  not  change  him  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse.  Hardly  had 
he  reached  maturity  before  a  contest  broke  out  of  tremendous  influence 
on  the  destinies  of  this  country.  This  was  the  great  struggle  between  the 
French  and  the  English  for  the  ownership  of  the  magnificent  territory 
drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  the  great  lakes  and  their  tributaries.  The 
French  sought  by  connecting  Quebec  and  New  Orleans  with  chains  of 
forts  and  by  gaining  the  alliance  of  powerful  Indian  tribes  to  confine  the 
English  between  the  ocean  and  the  Alleghenies.  If  this  plan  should  suc- 
ceed, the  hated  Gauls  with  their  corrupt  despotic  government  and  Roman 
Catholic  religion  would  dominate  the  western  world,  as  under  the  Grand 
Monarque  Louis  XIV.  they  had  dominated  Europe.  The  English  col- 
onies would  be  stunted  in  their  growth  and  possibly  be  swallowed  up 
finally  by  their  powerful  neighbor.  The  colonies  saw  their  danger  and 
from  Maine  to  Georgia  they  declared  for  war. 

Jethro  Sumner  was  an  actor  in  this  great  struggle.  Bearing  a  letter  of 
commendation  from  Governor  Dinwiddie  to  Colonel  Washington,  he  was  in 
1758  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  a  Virginia  regiment  of  which  William  Byrd 
was  colonel,  General  Joseph  Forbes  being  commander-in-chief.  Washing- 
ton had  been  endeavoring  with  insufficient  means  to  defend  the  long 
frontier  from  the  terrible  savages,  whose  destruction  of  property  and 
slaughter  and  torture  of  the  settlers,  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  had 
been  inconceivably  horrible.  No  effectual  stoppage  could  be  put  to  their 
ravages  without  the  capture  of  Fort  du  Quesne.  Forbes  determined  to 
lead  an  expedition  against  it.  Washington  urged  that  the  old  Braddock 
road  should  be  followed.  Interested  speculators  in  Pennsylvania  per- 
suaded old  General  Forbes,  now  in  the  last  stages  of  disease,  to  cut  a  new 
road  through  the  wilderness  of  that  state.  Fifty  days  were  occupied  in 
going  fifty  miles.  Forbes's  second  in  command,  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet, 
desirous  of  winning  all  the  glory,  pushed  forward  Major  Grant  with  about 
eight  hundred  Highlanders  and  a  company  of  Virginians.  Like  Brad- 
dock's,  his  force  was  utterly  defeated.  The  Virginians  saved  the  detach- 
ment from  annihilation,  as  they  saved  the  remains  of  Braddock's  forces. 
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The  winter  was  coming  on.  The  fierce  winds  began  to  blow;  the  snow 
began  to  whiten  the  hills.  The  general  and  his  council  of  war  talked  of 
delaying  the  march  till  spring.  Washington  begged  to  be  allowed  to  lead 
the  van  with  his  provincials,  who  were  clamoring  for  an  onward  move. 
Through  all  difficulties,  watching  against  ambuscades,  infusing  his  indom- 
itable spirit  into  his  men,  he  pressed  on.  The  French  officer  saw  that  he 
had  an  officer  of  brains  and  daring  in  his  front,  and  setting  fire  to  the 
wood-work  of  the  fort  he  fled  with  his  troops  down  the  Ohio.  On  the  25th 
of  November,  1758,  Washington  and  his  brave  troops  marched  into  the 
ruined  fortress.  Jethro  Sumner  was  one  of  those  daring  men  who  gained 
for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  the  control  of  the  Ohio,  and  started  their  onward 
march,  which  from  that  day  has  had  no  backward  move,  and  ninety  years 
later  climbed  the  lofty  Rockies  and  planted  the  starry  flag  on  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific. 

His  were  likewise  among  the  kindly  hands  which,  after  the  victory  was 
gained,  reverently  and  tenderly  gathered  the  bones  of  Braddock's  men, 
whitened  by  the  sun,  and  amidst  the  solemn  silence  of  the  interminable 
forest  gave  them  Christian  burial.  A  great  city  whose  smoke  from  a 
thousand  factories  overshadowed  the  scenes  of  those  old  fightings  com- 
memorates by  its  name  of  Pittsburgh  the  sagacious  and  daring  war  minister 
who  prepared  the  victory. 

Although  Washington  after  his  great  object  was  gained,  being  elected 
a  member  of  the  assembly,  resigned  his  colonelcy  and  carried  his  lovely 
bride  to  enjoy  the  festivities  of  Williamsburg,  Sumner  remained  in  service 
until  his  regiment  was  disbanded  in  1 761.  He  was  evidently  an  officer  of 
merit.  An  order  published  in  the  colonial  records  of  North  Carolina,  dated 
November  26,  1760,  from  Colonel  Bouquet,  his  superior,  shows  that  he  was 
intrusted  with  separate  command  at  Fort  Bedford.  His  regiment  marched 
twice  into  the  Cherokee  country  as  far  as  Holston  river,  while  Colonel 
Grant  with  an  army  of  twenty-six  hundred  men  terribly  avenged  the 
massacre  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Loudon.  For  their  services  grants  of  land 
were  authorized  to  be  given  to  the  discharged  officers  and  soldiers  who 
had  served  during  the  war — five  thousand  acres  to  field  officers,  three 
thousand  to  captains,  two  thousand  to  subaltern  and  staff  officers,  two 
hundred  to  non-commissioned  officers,  and  fifty  to  privates.  Sumner  hav- 
ing reached  the  grade  of  captain  was  entitled  to  three  thousand  acres. 

This  war  prepared  the  way  for  American  independence.  It  taught  the 
colonists  their  own  strength,  It  taught  them  how  to  fight,  and,  what  is  of 
still  more  importance,  that  they  could  fight.  When  they  themselves  had 
protected  the  arrogant   British  regulars   from  destruction,  when  they  had 
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seen  the  superiority  of  their  own  officers  to  those  of  the  mother  country, 
the  superiority  of  Washington,  for  example,  over  Braddock,  the  traditional 
idea  of  colonial  inferiority  vanished  forever.  They  learned  the  value  of' 
union.  They  learned  the  value  of  organization  and  discipline.  The  war 
was  a  training  school  for  their  officers — for  Washington  and  Mercer, 
Sumner  and  Montgomery,  Putnam  and  Morgan,  and  many  others. 

After  his  return  to  Nansemond  young  Sumner  determined  to  change 
his  home.  Only  an  imaginary  line  separates  North  Carolina  from  Vir- 
ginia. There  has  been  for  two  centuries  a  steady  movement  of  population 
from  the  dearer  lands  of  the  valley  of  the  James  to  the  cheaper  lands 
drained  by  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  Albemarle  and  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Tar.  The  Sumners,  the  Eatons,  the  Mannings,  Smiths  of 
Scotland  Neck,  the  Ransoms,  the  Armsteads,  the  Riddicks,  the  Norfleets, 
the  Saunderses,  the  Lewises,  the  Ruffins,  the  Camerons,  the  Battles,  the 
Plummers,  the  Bakers,  the  Pughs,  the  Winstons,  the  Winbornes,  the  Hunt- 
ers, the  Bridgerses,  the  Thomases,  the  Taylors,  and  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands  of  others,  were  all  old  Virginia  families.  Some  changed  their 
homes  because,  being  younger  sons,  they  had  no  share  in  the  paternal 
lands,  others  because  high  living  or  losses  by  gaming  had  worsted  their 
estates,  others  to  exchange  a  few  acres  for  many  equally  fertile,  or  old  fields 
for  virgin  forest,  others  to  escape  by  settlement  among  the  rolling  hills  of 
Bute  and  the  country  westward  the  miasmatic  diseases  of  the  low  country. 
But  for  whatever  cause  they  migrated  they  changed  neither  their  opinions 
nor  their  practices  nor  their  business  habits.  They  still  sent  their  prod- 
uce to  Virginia  markets — Richmond,  Petersburg,  or  Norfolk.  Returning 
wagons  brought  back  the  tea  and  coffee  and  sugar  and  molasses  and  ladies' 
finery.  They  kept  their  accounts  in  both  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
currency.  Visits  to  these  cities  for  shopping  or  pleasure  were  the  sum- 
mum  bonum  of  the  aspirations  of  young  men  and  maidens.  Those  who 
enjoyed  this  entrancing  felicity  were  considered  as  greater  travelers  and 
were  regarded  with  more  envy  than  those  who  now  tell  of  scaling  Alpine 
summits.  When  I  was  young  I  heard  from  the  lips  of  those  who  were 
belles  of  Warren  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  stories  of  the  gayety  of  the 
balls  and  the  splendor  of  the  theatres  and  the  gorgeousness  of  the  dresses 
of  the  Virginia  cities.  What  a  grand  state  we  would  have  if  James  river 
were  our  northern  boundary!  Most  of  these  emigrants  from  Virginia 
became  true  North  Carolinians.  Occasionally  would  be  heard  arrogant 
boasting  of  Virginia  superiority,  as  from  the  old  man  mentioned  to  me  by 
my  mother,  who  answered  all  who  disputed  with  him,  "  Weren't  I  born 
in  James  river,  and  oughtn't  I  to  know  ?  " 
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We  do  not  know  the  exact  date  of  Sumner's  settlement  in  Bute.  It 
was  certainly  prior  to  1769.  It  is  a  lovely  country.  A  traveler,  Captain 
Smyth  of  the  British  army,  said  of  it,  "  There  is  an  extreme  valuable  body 
of  rich  high  land  that  extends  five  miles  around  Bute  Court-House;  this 
whole  tract  is  strong  and  fertile  in  an  uncommon  degree.  There  is 
scarcely  a  pine  tree  to  be  found  within  that  distance,  although  the  sur- 
rounding woods  on  every  side  are  much  mixed  with  them."  Captain 
Sumner  was  appointed  sheriff,  which  was  then  a  very  dignified  and  respon- 
sible office.  The  appointment  was  by  the  governor  of  one  out  of  three 
nominated  by  the  justices  of  the  county.  I  have  a  copy  of  his  com- 
mission, signed  by  Governor  John  Martin  at  Hillsborough  at  August  term, 
1772.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  high  character  and  business  habits  of  Sumner, 
that  while  there  had  been  great  uprisings  of  angry  people  in  some  of  the 
counties  almost  adjoining  Bute,  and  loud  complaints  of  extortion  and 
embezzlement  in  those  and  many  others,  there  were  no  charges  of  such 
criminal  conduct  in  Bute.  There  were  no  Bute  militia  in  Tryon's  army 
which  marched  against  the  regulators  in  1771,  from  which  I  gather  that 
while  they  themselves  were  not  disposed  to  join  the  insurrection  they 
knew  too  well  the  sufferings  of  their  neighbors  to  be  willing  to  crush  them 
by  armed  violence. 

Smyth  says  that  Sumner  was  a  "  facetious  "  man,  and  was  "  of  person 
lusty  and  rather  handsome  ;  "  that  is,  he  had  a  strong  body  and  vigorous 
health,  and  a  fine  manly  bearing.  The  cynical  Englishman  of  a  nation 
of  grumblers  chronicles  that  his  dinner  was  excellent.  All  those  colonial 
gentlemen  understood  the  art  of  giving  good  dinners. 

We  can  easily  call  to  our  mind  the  Jethro  Sumner  of  that  day,  at  the 
age  of  forty-two,  his  long  hair  combed  back  so  as  fully  to  expose  his  rubi- 
cund face,  and  tied  in  a  cue  behind  ;  his  countenance  frank  and  open,  look- 
ing one  straight  in  the  face  with  a  clear,  bright  eye ;  his  body  inclining  to 
portliness,  as  became  the  devourer  of  good  cheer ;  vigorous  from  out-door 
exercise,  on  foot  or  on  horse,  in  sport  and  on  business ;  having  the  air  of 
authority,  as  became  the  executive  officer  of  a  county  in  those  monarch- 
ial  days  when  official  station  inspired  far  more  awe  than  at  present  ;  as 
became,  too,  a  man  who  had  learned  the  art  of  command  in  actual  service 
in  an  army  where  officers  and  men  were  widely  separated  by  social  as  well 
as  army  rank;  as  became,  too,  the  owner  of  a  great  estate  and  many  labor- 
ers. At  the  dinner-table,  in  the  familiarity  of  social  intercourse  with  a 
young  military  officer  of  wealth  and  good  blood,  he  showed  appreciation 
of  a  good  joke,  a  quality  which  has  not  yet  died  out  in  North  Carolina. 
It  is  a  pleasant  picture — these  two,  the  Bute  county  sheriff  and  the  Eng- 
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lish  officer,  exchanging  their  army  anecdotes  over  their  nuts  and  wine,  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  over  their  hickory  nuts  and  bumbo,  in  the  beautiful 
month  of  November,  1774,  both  too  polite  to  discuss  the  angry  questions 
which  will  in  three  years  array  them  in  opposite  armies  at  Germantown, 
thirsting  for  each  other's  blood,  the  host  an  American  colonel,  the  guest  a 
British  captain.  Notwithstanding  Sumner's  desire  to  be  agreeable  to  his 
guest,  Smyth  notices  that  he  was  a  man  "  of  violent  principles"  in  regard 
to  the  pending  quarrel  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies. 
Being  a  man  of  ardent  temper  he  embraced  the  cause  of  the  colonists  with 
his  whole  soul.     A  few  words  as  to  the  nature  of  this  difference. 

The  last  French  and  Indian  war  left  Great  Britain  with  a  debt  so 
enormous  in  the  eyes  of  the  financiers  of  that  day  that  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  pay  it,  $700,000,000.  To  an  Englishman  the  claim  that  the 
colonies  should  help  to  pay  these  expenses  incurred  partly  for  their  own 
benefit  seemed  most  reasonable.  It  seemed  equally  clear  to  him  that 
parliament  should  exercise  the  taxing  power  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
such  payment.  To  Americans  also  the  first,  proposition  was  not  unreason- 
able, but  to  the  second  was  determined  and  angry  dissent.  Planting  them- 
selves on  their  rights  as  inheritors  of  the  principles  of  Magna  Charta  and 
other  great  bulwarks  of  liberty,  and  on  their  special  rights  granted  by  their 
charters,  the  colonists  said,  "The  British  parliament  can  tax  the  property 
of  the  people  whom  its  members  represent,  but  the  parliament  of  each  col- 
ony is  the  only  body  which  can  tax  the  property  of  its  people."  For  over 
one  "hundred  and  fifty  years  they  had  possessed  home  rule  in  regard  to  the 
control  of  their  liberties  and  their  property,  and  this  home  rule  they 
determined  to  retain  in  all  its  integrity,  or  die.  Kings,  lords,  and  com- 
mons, the  legislature  of  Great  Britain,  could  regulate  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  British  Isles.  King,  council,  and  assembly  only  had  power  to  regu- 
late the  internal  affairs  of  each  colony.  They  had  submitted  to  odious 
navigation  laws  passed  by  the  imperial  parliament  because  they  affected 
their  external  relations,  but  they  had  never  submitted  and  they  vowed 
they  never  would  submit  to  the  acts  of  parliament  not  elected  by  them- 
selves affecting  their  internal  relations,  for  that  would  be  slavery.  They 
were  Englishmen  and  as  such  loved  the  monarchy.  The  youthful  King 
George  was  for  a  time  popular.  He  and  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg  had 
homely  virtues  and  kindly  hearts.  Although  our  ancestors  expunged  from 
our  maps  the  odious  names  of  Tryon  and  Bute  they  allowed  the  names  of 
Mecklenburg  and  Charlotte  to  remain.  They  loved  to  talk  of  "  Farmer 
George."  They  believed  that  the  hostile  legislation  Avas  the  work  only  of 
the  lords  and  the  commons,  and  hence  they  constantly  and  in  vehement 
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terms  even  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  protested  their  loyalty  to  the 
crown  and  confidence  in  the  people  of  England  as  distinguished  from  the 
politicians.  They  found  to  their  cost  that  although  in  his  private  capacity 
he  was  a  man  of  benevolence,  as  sovereign  the  king's  views  of  the  royal 
prerogative  made  him  the  most  lasting  enemy  of  their  independence,  and 
after  blood  began  to  flow  the  people  seemed  to  sustain  the  parliament. 

No  part  of  the  state  was  more  unanimous  in  resistance  to  English 
aggressiveness  than  the  county  of  which  Sumner  was  sheriff.  "  There 
were  no  tories  in  Bute,"  was  the  proud  boast.  And  few  families  con- 
tributed as  much  to  the  common  cause  as  the  descendants  of  William 
Sumner.  One  of  his  grandsons,  Luke  Sumner,  repeatedly  represented  his 
county,  Chowan,  in  the  state  congresses  before  and  the  state  senate  during 
the  war,  and  was  the  highly  trusted  chairman  of  the  committee  of  safety 
from  Chowan,  member  of  the  eminent  committee  which  reported  the  con- 
stitution of  1776,  and  many  other  important  committees,  such  as  those  for 
the  purchase  and  manufacture  of  arms.  David  Sumner  was  a  member  of 
the  state  congress  of  August,  1775,  and  of  the  committee  of  safety  of 
Halifax  and  lieutenant-colonel  of  militia.  James  Sumner  was  lieutenant 
in  a  company  of  light  horse.  Robert  Sumner  was  member  from  Hertford 
of  the  convention  of  1776  which  formed  the  state  constitution,  and  of  the 
state  senate  afterward,  while  Elizabeth  Sumner's  husband,  Elisha  Battle, 
was  representative  from  Edgecombe  in  the  state  congress  of  1775,  1776, 
and  the  state  senate  under  the  Constitution. 

But  the  most  eminent  of  all  the  family  was  Jethro  Sumner,  whose 
"  violent  principles"  were  noticed  by  Smyth.  As  sheriff  it  was  his  duty 
to  hold  the  elections,  and  he  could  not  himself  be  elected  to  the  conven- 
tion of  1774  and  of  March,  1775,  but  after  the  flight  of  Governor  Martin  to 
the  royal  ship  Cruiser  we  find  him  member  of  the  Hillsboro  congress  of 
August,  1775.  This  notable  provincial  congress,  still  holding  to  the  con- 
stitutional notion  that  the  king  could  do  no  wrong  and  that  consequently 
all  acts  in  his  name  were  the  acts  of  parliament  or  of  ministers,  all  signed 
a  test  drawn  up  by  the  committee  of  which  Hooper  was  chairman.  No 
man  could  be  a  member  without  avowing  in  writing  his  determination  to 
resist  to  the  utmost  extremity  all  attempts  by  parliament  to  impose  taxes 
upon  the  colonies  or  to  interfere  with  their  local  concerns,  and  pledging 
himself  under  the  sanction  of  virtue,  honor,  and  the  sacred  law  of  liberty 
to  support  all  acts  of  the  continental  and  provincial  congresses,  because 
they  were  freely  represented  in  them.  This  test  was  afterward  to  be 
signed  generally  by  every  organized  body  in  the  province.  The  congress 
proceeded  with  firmness  and  wisdom  to  inaugurate  a  provisional  govern- 
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ment  and  prepare  for  war.  The  militia  was  organized,  a  special  force  of 
five  hundred  minute-men  for  each  of  six  judicial  districts  was  ordered  to 
be  raised,  besides  two  regiments  of  five  hundred  each  for  the  continental 
army.  Bounties  were  offered  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  most  needed. 
Captain  Sumner  was  chosen  major  of  the  minute-men  of  the  Halifax 
district.  They  were  in  effect  volunteer  militia,  with  privilege  of  electing 
their  company  commissioned  officers.  The  officers  were  to  outrank 
militia  officers  of  the  same  grade.  Some  of  these  minute-men  did  excel- 
lent work  in  the  prevention  of  the  rising  of  tories  and  sometimes  in  actual 
fighting.  Major  Sumner  at  once  showed  the  superiority  natural  to  one 
who  had  learned  the  art  of  war  under  Washington.  Within  a  few  weeks 
after  the  adjournment  of  congress  the  following  order  was  issued  : 

"  In  Committee  of  Safety, 

November  28,  1775,  Halifax. 
Ordered  that  Major  Jethro  Sumner  raise  what  minute-men  and  volun- 
teers he  can,  and  follow  Colonel  Long  with  the  utmost  dispatch.     By  order. 
[A  copy.]  Oroon.  Davis,  Clerk." 

Colonel  Long  was  doubtless  Nicholas  Long  of  Halifax,  colonel  of 
Sumner's  battalion.  Three  companies  had  been  apportioned  to  Halifax 
and  two  to  Bute.  Lord  Dunmore,  the  execrated  governor  of  Virginia,  was 
ravaging  the  coast  of  the  Chesapeake  and  threatening  Norfolk.  On  the 
9th  December,  eleven  days  after  the  order  of  the  committee  of  safety,  the 
minute-men  of  Virginia  defeated  Fordyce's  grenadiers  in  the  action  at 
Great  Bridge.  Colonel  Howe,  afterward  General  Howe,  hurried  forward 
the  second  regiment  of  continentals  and  took  command  of  them  and  of  the 
North  Carolina  minute-men.  He  arrived  two  days  after  the  victory  of 
the  Great  Bridge,  but  he  and  his  troops  so  gallantly  defended  Norfolk  that 
the  baffled  Dunmore  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1776,  burned  the  town 
and  sailed  away.  Howe  was  emphatic  in  his  praises  of  the  troops  under 
his  command,  and  the  legislature  of  Virginia  thanked  him  and  his  men  for 
their  efficient  services,  while  the  provincial  council  of  North  Carolina 
resolved  "  that  he  was  justly  entitled  to  the  most  honorable  testimony  of 
the  approbation  of  the  council  for  his  important  services,"  and  thanked 
him  and  all  the  brave  officers  and  soldiers  under  his  command  for  their 
splendid  conduct,  having  acquitted  themselves  greatly  to  their  honor  and 
the  good  of  the  country. 

The  slender  hope  of  accommodating  the  differences  of  the  two  countries 
grew  rapidly  less.  Blood  was  shed  on  North  Carolina  soil.  The  British 
authorities,  with  the  co-operation  of  Governor   Martin,  formed   a  scheme 
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to  bring  upon  the  province  the  horrors  of  a  civil  strife  with  the  tories,  of 
insurrection  of  the  slaves,  and  Indian  massacres  on  the  western  frontiers. 
They  were  all  checked  by  the  defeat- of  the  tories  at  Moore's  creek  bridge 
and  by  the  crushing  of  the  Cherokees  by  Rutherford.  The  congress  of  4th 
April,  1776,  at  Halifax,  looked  the  great  issue  boldly  in  the  face,  discarded 
the  hope  of  friendship  from  the  English  king  or  English  people,  and,  the 
first  of  all  the  colonies,  authorized  its  delegates  in  the  continental  congress 
to  vote  for  independence.  The  militia  was  ordered  to  consist  of  all 
between  sixteen  and  sixty  years  of  age.  A  brigadier-general  for  each  dis- 
trict was  elected.  Four  additional  regiments  were  voted  for  the  American 
continental  army.  The  name  of  provincial  council  for  the  supreme  exec- 
utive power  was  found  to  be  inappropriate,  as  the  word  "  provincial  " 
implied  a  recognition  of  dependence  on  Great  Britain,  The  name  "  council 
of  safety  "  was  substituted.  Large  executive  and  judicial  powers  were 
given,  care  being  taken,  however,  that  they  should  not  be  despotic.  Three 
vessels  of  war  were  ordered  to  be  built  and  officers  appointed  for  them. 

So  highly  appreciated  was  the  conduct  of  Major  Sumner  that  at  the 
next  meeting  in  April  of  the  provincial  congress  he  was  promoted  to  the 
colonelcy  of  the  third  regiment  of  the  continental  troops.  A  letter  from 
Colonel  Jethro  Sumner  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Alston,  printed  in 
the  tenth  volume  of  our  colonial  records,  shows,  I  think,  that  Sumner  and 
his  regiment  were  at  the  defense  of  Charleston.  A  few  days  after  this 
victory,  in  July,  1776,  General  Lee  undertook  an  ill-advised  expedition 
to  attack  St.  Augustine  in  Florida,  taking  with  him,  says  Moultrie  who 
was  second  in  command,  the  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  troops.  At 
Savannah,  after  losing  many  from  sickness,  he  halted  until  he  was  ordered 
north  by  congress.  Moultrie  refused  to  continue  the  movement  unless 
properly  furnished  with  material  and  supplies,  which  Lee  had  totally 
neglected  and  which  were  never  furnished.  The  letter  from  Sumner  to 
Alston,  dated  September  3,  shows  that  his  regiment  was  with  this  ill-starred 
expedition  and  of  course  was  with  Lee  at  Charleston.  The  letter  places 
Sumner  in  the  most  favorable  light.  He  states  that  General  Lee  had 
given  him  leave  to  return  to  North  Carolina  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
necessaries  for  the  troops  in  view  of  the  coming  winter.  He  urges  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Alston  to  be  particularly  careful  of  the  discipline  and  to 
keep  a  good  understanding  among  the  officers  and  soldiers.  He  wishes 
them  informed  of  the  cause  of  his  leaving,  that  it  was  for  their  benefit. 
He  says,  "  You  are  at  all  times  to  keep  up  a  strict  discipline,  but  to  reserve 
a  mode  of  clemency  as  among  young  troops;  now  and  then  to  throw 
something  of  a  promising  hope  among  them  of  a  quick  return  to  North 
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Carolina,  which  I  doubt  not  but  sometime  hence  will  be  the  case.  It  will 
engage  the  mind  and  for  a  time  dispense  with  inconveniences.  Be  careful 
in  seeing  no  fraud  is  done  them  by  the  commissaries,  and  their  pay 
regularly  to  a  month  delivered  by  their  captains." 

At  the  same  time  that  Colonel  Sumner  went  to  North  Carolina,  Lee 
was  ordered  north  to  join  Washington.  At  the  urgent  request  of  the 
authorities  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  the  North  Carolina  troops 
remained  for  the  defense  of  those  states  during  the  fall  and  winter 
following  the  declaration  of  independence.  During  this  time  Wash- 
ington's army  by  the  expiration  of  enlistments  and  the  casualties  of 
the  retreat  across  New  Jersey,  with  frequent  skirmishes,  including  the 
brilliant  victories  of  Princeton  and  Trenton,  had  been  reduced  to  seven 
thousand  men.  It  became  probable  that  the  next  struggle  would  be 
for  the  possession  of  Philadelphia.  The  North  Carolina  troops  were  on 
the  15th  of  March,  1777,  ordered  to  join  his  army.  The  route  was  by 
Wilmington,  Halifax,  and  Richmond.  The  story  of  their  brilliant  victory 
over  the  British  fleet  had  preceded  them.  Their  progress  through  Vir- 
ginia was  an  ovation.  They  could,  says  the  chronicle,  hardly  march  two 
miles  without  being  stopped  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  flocked  to  see 
them.  At  Georgetown  those  who  had  not  suffered  from  smallpox  were 
inoculated  with  such  success  that  not  a  man  was  lost.  They  reached 
Washington's  camp  at  Middle-brook  about  the  last  of  June.  They  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  General  Alexander,  Lord  Stirling. 

They  had  only  a  short  rest.  In  a  few  days  after  finishing  their  long 
march  General  Howe,  the  British  commander,  embarked  eighteen  thou- 
sand men  on  transports,  and  landing  at  Elkton  marched  toward  Phila- 
delphia. Although  Washington  had  only  eleven  thousand  men,  part  of 
them  raw  militia,  he  concluded  that  it  would  demoralize  the  country  to 
give  up  Philadelphia  without  risking  a  battle.  He  met  the  enemy  on  the 
nth  of  September  at  Brandywine.  Stirling's  division,  including  General 
Nash's  brigade,  was  under  the  command  of  Sullivan.  They  showed 
praiseworthy  courage.  The  flight  of  Sullivan's  own  division  exposed  the 
flank  of  Stirling  and  of  Stephen.  As  Bancroft  says,  "  These  two  divisions, 
only  half  as  numerous  as  their  assailants,  in  spite  of  the  unofficer-like 
behavior  of  Stephen,  fought  in  good  earnest,  using  their  artillery  from 
a  distance,  their  muskets  only  while  within  forty  paces."  They  were 
forced  to  yield  to  superior  numbers.  Sullivan  redeemed  his  want  of 
generalship  by  personal  bravery,  and  La  Fayette  fought  by  their  side  as  a 
volunteer  and  was  shot  through  the  leg. 

Within  five  days  Washington   was  ready  for  another  fight,  but  the 
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conflict  was  prevented  by  a  furious  rain-storm  which  damaged  the  powder 
of  both  armies.  On  the  4th  of  October  he  formed  an  excellent  plan  for 
attacking  the  enemy  at  Germantovvn.  The  brigades  of  Maxwell  and  Nash 
under  Stirling  formed  the  reserve  in  the  most  difficult  attack — that  on 
the  British  left.  This  attack  was  successful,  and  if  it  had  been  properly 
supported  by  other  parts  of  the  army  would  have  won  the  victory.  North 
Carolina  lost  some  of  her  ablest  men — General  Francis  Nash,  Colonel  Henry 
Irvin,  Jacob  Turner  a  captain  in  Sumner's  regiment,  and  soon  afterward 
the  noble-hearted  Colonel  Edward  Buncombe  who  was  wounded  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  died  at  Philadelphia.  Although  the  attack 
at  Germantown  failed,  the  spirit  shown,  the  admirable  plan,  the  speedy 
recovery  from  the  disaster  at  Brandywine,  proved  to  the  world  that  such 
troops,  with  a  leader  so  constant  and  wise  and  energetic,  could  not  be  con- 
quered. It  convinced  the  court  of  France  that  an  alliance  with  the  strug- 
gling colonies  would  be  safe  and  tend  to  cripple  her  hereditary  enemy. 

The  North  Carolina  brigade  went  through  with  fortitude  the  heart- 
rending sufferings  at  Valley  Forge  in  the  winter  of  1777—78.  When  the 
news  of  the  alliance  of  the  United  States  and  France  and  the  sailing 
of  the  French  fleet  to  America  induced  the  British  commander  to  retreat 
to  New  York,  giving  up  Philadelphia,  they  as  usual  did  faithful  service  at 
Monmouth  on  the  20th  of  June — a  victory  which  would  have  been  most 
signal  for  the  Americans  but  for  the  misconduct  of  the  traitor  General 
Charles  Lee.  They  were  posted  on  the  left  of  the  army  and  prevented 
the  turning  of  that  flank  by  Cornwallis.  In  May,  1778,  on  account  of  the 
diminished  numbers,  the  North  Carolina  battalions,  as  they  were  called 
after  joining  Washington's  army,  were  consolidated.  The  sixth  was  put 
into  the  first  under  Colonel  Thomas  Clark,  the  fourth  into  the  second 
under  Colonel  John  Patton,  and  the  fifth  into  the  third  under  Colonel 
Jethro  Sumner. 

After  the  battle  of  Monmouth  there  was  little  fighting  by  Washington's 
army  until  the  Yorktown  campaign.  It  lay  near  Morristown  in  New  Jer- 
sey, and  to  the  north  of  that  point,  watching  the  army  of  Clinton  in  New 
York.  Sumner  was  promoted  for  his  faithful  services  to  a  brigadier-general, 
January  9,  1779.  The  North  Carolina  regulars,  dwindled  to  only  seven 
hundred  men,  were  ordered  to  the  south  for  defense  of  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina.  General  Howe  had  been  disastrously  defeated  near  Savannah, 
and  congress  had  superseded  him  with  General  Lincoln.  General  Sum- 
ner and  his  brigade  had  the  post  of  honor  in  the  attack  on  the  intrench- 
ments  of  the  enemy  at  Stone  Ferry,  June  20,  1779.  The  troops  were 
ordered  to  trust  to  the  bayonet  only,  but  meeting  with  a  heavy  fire  they 
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could  not  be  restrained  from  returning  it.  They  behaved  with  great  spirit, 
but  as  Moultrie,  who  had  been  charged  with  this  duty,  was  unable  for  the 
want  of  boats  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  to  the  British,  Lin- 
coln withdrew  his  men  with  small  loss  and  in  good  order.  Soon  after  the 
battle  active  operations  ceased,  on  account  of  the  heated  air  laden  with 
malaria.  Sumner's  strong  constitution,  which  had  resisted  the  fierce  cold 
of  a  Pennsylvania  winter,  could  not  save  him  from  the  prevailing  fever. 
He  was  forced  to  ask  leave  of  absence,  expecting  a  speedy  recovery  in  the 
highlands  of  Warren.  His  request  was  granted  early  in  July,  and  he  was 
therefore  not  engaged  in  the  disastrous  failure  to  capture  Savannah  by  the 
French  and  American  forces,  October  9,  1779.  On  account  of  his  great 
personal  influence  in  North  Carolina  he  was  soon  commissioned  to  raise 
four  new  regiments  of  regulars,  and  so  escaped  being  captured  at  Charles- 
ton in  May,  1780. 

Prior  to  the  battle  of  Guilford,  March  15,  1781,  there  seems  to  have  been 
small  success  in  recruiting.  The  rapid  movements  and  apparently  the 
overwhelming  superiority  of  Cornwallis,  the  fears  engendered  by  his  pos- 
session of  Hillsboro,  and  the  great  impetus  given  to  the  tory  movement 
seemed  to  paralyze  the  people.  Greene  was  forced  to  replenish  his  small 
army  wjth  militia.  Seeing  this  state  of  things  Sumner,  with  the  full  ap- 
proval and  at  the  request  of  Greene,  offered  his  services  as  commander  of 
a  brigade  of  militia.  Greene  had  faith  in  the  saying  of  the  ancients  that 
an  army  of  hares  with  a  lion  at  the  head  is  superior  to  an  army  of  lions 
with  a  hare  to  command  them.  The  able  patriot  Willie  Jones,  general  of 
the  Halifax  brigade,  was  willing  to  surrender  his  place  in  favor  of  the  tried 
veteran.  But  General  Caswell  refused  the  tender  of  service,  and  Jones 
being  incapacitated  by  sickness,  General  Thomas  Eaton,  the  next  in  com- 
mand, insisted  on  leading  the  brigade  to  their  disgraceful  desertion  at  Guil- 
ford Court-House,  after  having,  as  Judge  Schenck  shows,  performed  their 
duty  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight.  Once  before  had  Sumner  been  treated 
with  scant  courtesy.  When  after  his  flight  from  Camden  Gates  left  Cas- 
well at  Charlotte  to  gather  together  the  fragments  of  militia,  he  thought 
best  to  join  Gates  in  Hillsboro  and  left  Sumner  in  command.  By  some 
influence  the  latter  was  superseded  by  Smallwood,  not  a  citizen  and  cer- 
tainly not  his  superior  in  ability.  He  was  in  command,  too,  over  a  brigade 
of  militia  at  Ramsey's  Mills  on  Deep  river,  Caswell  being  present,  on 
September  5,  1780.  Why  Caswell  refused  the  services  of  so  eminent  and 
useful  a  soldier  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain.  A  charitable  conjecture 
is  that  he  thought  the  views  of  discipline  held  by  a  continental  officer 
trained    under   the    exacting    discipline    of    Frederick   the    Great,    Baron 
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Steuben,  too  severe  for  militia.  His  experience  at  Camden  should  have 
taught  him  sounder  military  views. 

Denied  the  opportunity  of  leading  the  militia  in  the  pending  campaign, 
imitating  his  great  commander  Washington,  who  performed  his  public 
duty  with  serene  indifference  to  misunderstanding  and  jealousy,  in  defiance 
of  all  difficulties  and  discouragements,  Sumner  energetically  continued 
his  efforts  to  raise  his  continental  brigade.  His  correspondence  with 
Colonel  Nicholas  Long,  Major  John  Armstrong,  Major  Pinketham  Eaton, 
Colonel  Hal  Dixon,  and  others  shows  clearly  the  number  and  weight  of 
his  difficulties,  and  his  extraordinary  efforts  to  overcome  them.  By  letter 
and  by  personal  visits  he  endeavored  to  spur  up  the  recruiting  officers  to 
the  enlistment  of  volunteers,  the  militia  colonels  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
drafts,  the  commissaries  and  quartermasters  to  the  collecting  of  supplies. 
He  urged  La  Fayette  and  Steuben  to  forward  arms  from  Virginia.  In 
some  directions  his  success  was  flattering ;  in  others  the  work  was  impeded 
by  the  fear  of  tories,  by  the  disloyalty  or  inertness  of  the  drafting  officers, 
by  the  poverty  of  sections  which  had  been  harrowed  by  the  enemy  or  by 
domestic  marauders.  Rank  tories  often  enlisted,  drew  their  bounties,  and 
the  same  night  deserted.  He  wrote  strong  and  moving  appeals  to  encour- 
age volunteering  or  to  reconcile  the  people  to  drafting — with  no  grace  of 
style,  but  with  the  eloquence  of  earnestness. 

His  efforts  were  only  in  part  successful.  Colonel  John  Armstrong  in 
a  letter  to  Sumner  gives  graphic  account  of  the  trials.  He  says  :  "  The 
General  (Greene)  seems  very  uneasy  about  the  delay  of  the  draft  of  the 
Salisbury  district  and  of  the  desertions  that  frequently  happen  by  reason 
of  the  forced  number  of  tories  into  the  service,  and  as  soon  as  they 
receive  the  bounty  they  desert.  I  have  received  nigh  three  hundred  men 
and  will  not  have  above  two  hundred  in  the  field.  I  did  everything  in  my 
power  to  bring  out  the  drafts  of  this  district,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  There 
is  one-half  at  home  yet,  and  remain  without  molestation.  As  for  clothing 
there  was  little  or  none  sent  fit  for  a  negro  to  wear,  except  from  Rowan. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  such  slothful  officers  and 
neglected  soldiers.  There  is  a  number  of  them  now  almost  naked,  and 
when  cold  weather  sets  in  they  must  be  discharged,  for  no  officer  would 
pretend  to  put  them  on  duty.  The  neglect  we  have  labored  under  here- 
tofore, together  with  the  present,  make  the  service  very  disagreeable  to 
every  officer  in  camp.  We  are  without  money,  clothing,  or  any  kind  of 
nourishment  for  our  sick,  not  one  gill  of  rum,  sugar  or  coffee,  no  tents  or 
camp  kettles  or  canteens,  no  doctor,  no  medicine  ;  under  these  circum- 
stances we  must  become  very  inefficient.     I  am  afraid  that  in  a  short  time 
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you  will  have  but  few  officers  in  the  field,  by  reason  of  the  shameful  neg- 
lect of  the  state.  We  seem  rather  a  burden  than  a  benefit  to  them  ;  we 
are  tossed  to  and  fro  like  a  ship  in  a  storm." 

At  one  time  Sumner  had  orders  to  join  Baron  Steuben  in  Virginia. 
Armstrong  says:  "  I  wish  it  had  been  my  lot  to  have  gone  with  you  to 
Virginia  where  we  would  have  been  under  your  immediate  care.  .  .  . 
I  am  fully  satisfied  that  you  are  not  acquainted  with  our  circumstances 
here,  or  otherwise  it  would  have  been  removed." 

What  Armstrong  says,  that  if  Sumner  had  known  of  the  sad  condition 
of  the  soldiers  a  remedy  would  have  been  found,  is  confirmation  of  what  I 
have  already  mentioned  of  his  tender  care  of  troops.  Although  the 
required  number  had  not  been  raised,  yet  Sumner  was  able  on  the  14th  of 
July,  1 78 1,  to  march  from  Salisbury  for  Greene's  camp  in  South  Carolina, 
to  take  command  of  a  thin  brigade  of  one  thousand  men,  distributed  into 
three  battalions  commanded  by  Colonels  John  Baptista  Ashe,  John  Arm- 
strong, and  Reading  Blount.  In  the  pleasant  hills  of  the  Santee  the  raw 
soldiers,  many  of  whom  were  conscripted  because  of  their  desertion  from 
their  militia  duties,  were  taught  the  drilling  and  discipline  of  soldiers. 
The  enemy,  under  Stewart,  was  near  the  confluence  of  the  Wateree  and 
Congaree,  each  army  in  sight  of  the  watch-fires  of  the  other.  Two  large 
rivers  ran  between,  effectually  preventing  surprises,  and  the  operations 
were  confined  to  cutting  off  convoys  and  foraging  parties,  in  which  the 
infantry  was  not  employed. 

Greene  was  the  first  to  move.  On  the  22d  of  August  he  marched  up 
the  Santee,  and  Stewart,  divining  his  intention  to  cross,  fell  back  forty 
miles  nearer  his  supplies  at  Eutaw  Springs,  where  the  battle  occurred.  In 
this  stubborn  conflict,  in  which  both  sides  displayed  the  lofty  qualities  for 
which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  distinguished,  Sumner  and  his  brigade, 
although  the  soldiers  were  new  levies  with  only  three  months' training  and 
most  of  them  had  never  before  been  in  battle,  made  such  a  brilliant  charge 
as  to  win  from  General  Greene  the  strong  commendation,  "  I  was  at  a  loss 
which  most  to  admire,  the  gallantry  of  the  officers  or  the  good  conduct  of 
the  men."  And  again,  "The  North  Carolina  brigade  under  Sumner  were 
ordered  to  support  them,  and  though  not  above  three  months'  men  behaved 
nobly."  Governor  Martin  wrote  :  "  I  congratulate  you  on  the  honor  you 
have  gained  at  the  head  of  the  North  Carolina  army  at  the  Eutaw."  And 
such  was  the  general  verdict.  Captain  Smyth,  the  British  officer  heretofore 
mentioned,  speaks  of  Sumner's  having  "  distinguished  himself  in  the  course 
of  the  late  war,  being  the  General  Sumner  of  the  American  army  who  has 
been  so  active  in  the  Carolinas." 
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Although  the  glory  of  the  conceded  victory  was  denied  the  Americans, 
the  British  forces  hurried  off  to  Charleston,  and  Greene,  weakened  by  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  service  of  so  many  of  his  men,  retired  to  his  old 
camp  among  the  hills  of  the  Santee,  soon  to  rejoice  over  the  glorious  news 
from  Yorktown.  Here  he  waited  for  recruits  and  watched  the  enemy. 
As  soon  as  the  camp  was  reached  Sumner  at  Greene's  request  returned  to 
North  Carolina  for  a  second  time  on  the  thankless  business  of  raising  new 
forces  and  urging  the  supplying  of  his  brigade  with  food  and  clothing. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  late  day  to  trace  with  any  minuteness  the  actions 
of  General  Sumner  during  the  last  eighteen  months  of  the  war.  As  no  great 
movements  of  the  armies  were  inaugurated  it  is  probable  that  he  remained 
in  North  Carolina  prosecuting  his  duty  of  raising  troops.  In  this  his 
efforts,  as  were  similar  efforts  in  other  states,  had  little  success.  The  rav- 
ages of  disease  in  the  low  lands  of  South  Carolina  where  the  operations 
were  carried  on  had  been  so  great  that  each  recruit  as  he  turned  his  back 
on  North  Carolina  felt  that  he  was  marching  to  suffering  and  death. 
Drafting  was  the  only  remedy,  and  this  became  so  odious  that  only  one- 
third  of  those  liable  in  North  Carolina  were  procured,  while  in  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina  the  authorities  refused  to  adopt  this  method  of  replenish- 
ing their  armies.  The  country  seemed  exhausted,  and  the  long  prayed  for 
peace  came  none  too  soon. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1783,  furloughs  were  granted  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina soldiers,  and  they  returned  gladly  to  their  homes.  In  some  few  places 
they  were  received  with  festivities  and  rejoicings,  but  most  of  them  settled 
quietly  to  the  pursuits  of  peace.  It  should  be  remembered  that  no  North 
Carolina  soldiers  were  guilty  of  mutinous  attempts  to  obtain  their  rights 
by  force,  as  were  those  of  various  other  states,  and  that  a  North  Carolinian 
(Howe)  was  called  by  Washington  to  protect  the  national  legislature  from 
the  threats  of  violence  of  mobs.  Our  officers  and  privates  were  content 
to  rely  on  the  sense  of  justice  of  their  state  government,  and  history  shows 
that  all  was  done  that  could  be  done  by  a  ruined  people.  Large  grants  of 
the  fertile  lands  of  Tennessee  were  made  them,  including  twenty-five  thou- 
sand acres  to  General  Greene,  while  General  Sumner's  share  was  twelve 
thousand  acres.  A  commission  was  appointed  to  settle  and  pay  the  just 
dues,  which  the  continental  congress  had  failed  to  discharge. 

General  Sumner  returned  to  his  home  in  Bute,  where  in  the  midst  of 
admiring  friends,  enjoying  the  satisfaction  of  a  well-earned  reputation,  he 
spent  the  residue  of  his  days  in  the  management  of  his  estate,  the  care 
of  his  slaves  and  his  blooded  horses,  the  training  of  his  children,  and  the 
exercise  of  a  generous  hospitality.     His  wife  probably  died  during  the 
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war,  as  she  seems  to  have  been  living  in  1781  and  was  not  living  in  1785. 
Only  once  was  he  induced  to  leave  his  privacy.  In  1784  was  formed  the 
society  of  the  Cincinnati,  composed  of  officers  of  the  continental  army. 
Its  name  was  taken  from  the  personification  of  Washington  called  like 
Cincinnatus  of  old  from  his  farm  to  the  salvation  of  his  country.  It  was 
designed  to  perpetuate  the  feelings  of  patriotism  and  brotherly  affection 
engendered  by  the  long  struggle  together  for  independence,  and  provide 
for  the  indigent  in  their  ranks.  Washington  was  its  president-general. 
General  Sumner  was  president  of  the  North  Carolina  division  and  pre- 
sided over  a  meeting  of  the  delegates  at  Hillsboro  on  April  13.  But  the 
hostility  to  the  society,  which  was  thought  to  be  an  entering  wedge  for  the 
introduction  of  an  aristocracy  into  our  country,  coupled  with  the  difficulty 
of  communication  in  this  large  but  thinly  settled  state,  gave  it  short  life  in 
North  Carolina. 

Before  closing  I  must  give  you  some  details  throwing  light  upon 
General  Sumner  as  a  citizen. 

We  have  the  inventory  of  his  effects  returned  by  his  executors.  In- 
cluding the  bounty  lands  in  Tennessee  he  left  over  twenty  thousand  acres 
of  land,  besides  town  lots  in  Halifax,  Louisburg,  and  Smithfield,  in  Vir- 
ginia. He  owned  two  valuable  farms  in  Warren  county,  one  called  his 
"manor  plantation"  and  the  other  his  "Bute  Court  House  plantation." 
On  them  were  thirty-five  slaves,  nearly  all  able  to  work;  and  seventeen 
horses,  some  of  them  racers;  and  about  two.  hundred  and  forty  hogs, 
twenty  sheep,  and  eighty-six  head  of  other  cattle.  The  possession  of  this 
large  amount  of  stock,  together  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  old 
corn  and  a  quantity  of  bacon  and  beef  and  "  six  hogsheads  of  prized  to- 
bacco and  about  two  to  prize,"  as  late  as  the  15th  of  March,  after  the  winter 
was  passed,  is  a  pretty  good  showing  for  his  management.  The  mention 
of  a  "quantity  of  quart  bottles,  some  rum,  brandy,  cyder  and  wine,"  five 
large  china  bowls  and  four  small  ditto,  shows  that  he  kept  up  the  con- 
vivial habits  which  distinguished  Warren  society  for  so  many  years,  while 
the  "  one  chamber  chair  "  suggests  that  the  war-worn  veteran,  after  leav- 
ing his  active  army  life,  may  have  contracted  by  too  generous  living  that 
affliction  formerly  called  the  aristocratic  disease,  the  gout,  exceedingly 
common  in  that  day.  There  is  an  enumeration  of  large  quantities  of 
earthenware  and  china,  silver  and  ivory-handled  knives  and  forks,  "  two 
square  tables,  two  round  tables  and  two  tea  ditto,"  which  shows  that  he 
was  accustomed  to  exercise  bountiful  hospitality.  As  mementos  of  his 
army  experience  we  find  £2,374  gs.  6d.  of  army  certificates,  his  silver- 
handled   sword   bequeathed  to  his  eldest  son,  his  fire-arms  bequeathed   to 
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his  second  son,  and  "  his  camp-beds,  bedsteads  and  furniture  "  which  he 
gave  to  his  daughter.  The  silver  salver,  silver  spoons  "  large  and  small/* 
silver-handled  and  ivory-handled  knives,  chinaware  and  other  furniture, 
gold  watch  and  silver  watch,  show  that  he  lived  in  good  style,  while  his 
division  of  his  "  printed  books"  between  his  two  sons,  in  that  day  when 
books  were  quite  rare,  indicates  that  he  had  some  taste  for  literature. 

The  end  was  much  nearer  than  the  age  of  fifty-two  years  would  seem 
to  make  probable.  The  exposures  of  war  from  the  bitter  cold  of  Valley 
Forge  to  the  fever  swamps  of  South  Carolina,  whence  deadly  miasma  rises 
almost  like  a  visible  mist,  undermined  his  strong  constitution.  General 
Sumner's  will  is  dated  March  15,  1785,  and  he  died  three  days  thereafter. 

General  Sumner  had  a  generous  nature,  a  strong  head,  and  sound  com- 
mon sense.  General  Greene  and  Governor  Nash  and  scores  of  military 
leaders,  in  the  dark  hours  of  a  desolated  state,  of  civil  strife,  of  ruined 
currency,  of  despondency  and  of  terror,  asked  the  aid  of  his  sagacity  and 
pluck,  and  asked  not  in  vain.  He  had  a  long  experience  in  actual  mili- 
tary service  in  the  field  through  most  of  the  French  war,  and  from  the 
burning  of  Norfolk,  January  1,  1776,  until  the  close  in  1783,  in  fierce  bat- 
tles, in  laborious  marches,  in  dreary  encampments,  in  thankless  recruiting 
service,  from  a  lieutenant  to  a  brigadier-general's  place.  Although  not 
brilliant,  he  was  always  faithful  and  reliable,  performing  his  full  duty 
without  faltering  and  without  a  murmur.  In  all  his  letters  we  find  no 
carping  at  superiors,  no  jealousy  of  equals,  no  despondency  or  cowardice 
of  heart.  He  was  a  loyal,  brave,  true,  gallant  soldier.  He  had  no  art  to 
push  himself  or  publish  his  exploits.  He  kept  no  predecessor  of  the 
modern  newspaper  correspondent  in  his  tent  in  order  to  puff  him  into 
notoriety.     He  did  his  whole  duty  and  made  no  boast. 
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THE   COLONIAL    MEETING-HOUSE 

THANKSGIVING   DAYS   AND    CHRISTMAS   FESTIVALS 

There  are  at  the  present  time  few,  if  any,  perfect  specimens  of  the 
old  colonial  meeting-house  extant.  We  read  descriptions  of  them  from 
time  to  time,  but  individuals  whose  memories  date  backward  far  enough 
to  tell  the  story  of  having  seen  them  with  their  own  eyes  are  not  numer- 
ous, and  those  left  among  us  are  rapidly  passing  away.  A  certain  style  of 
architecture  characterized  these  structures  in  New  England,  as  if  one 
town  after  another  borrowed  the  pattern  of  its  neighbor.  And  in  select- 
ing sites  the  new  settlers  invariably  fixed  upon  high  ground.  In  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  in  one  little  hilly  township  it  is 
recorded  that  the  inhabitants  held  a  meeting  in  1787,  and  appointed  a 
committee  "  to  measure  and  find  the  center  of  the  town,  and  agree  upon  a 
place  which  they  shall  think  most  proper  for  erecting  a  meeting-house." 
They  chose  the  highest  point  they  could  find,  laid  their  foundations,  and 
ten  years  later  the  building  was  finished  and  dedicated.  A  belfry  with  a 
steeple  was  built  in  1800,  a  bell  being  procured  at  the  same  time.  When 
this  meeting-house  was  about  to  be  raised  it  was  "  voted  that  the  owners  of 
pews  provide  rum  to  raise  said  building."  Above  the  high  pulpit  was  hung 
a  queer  old-fashioned  sounding-board,  considered  indispensable  in  those 
days.  There  were  forty-four  square  pews  in  the  body  of  the  meeting- 
house, and  nineteen  in  the  gallery,  ranged  against  the  walls.  The  gallery 
was  on  three  sides,  the  singers'  seats  being  in  front  of  the  gallery-pews. 
The  seats  in  all  the  pews  were  hinged  and  movable,  and  were  lifted  to 
give  more  room  when  the  occupants  stood  during  the  long  prayer,  and 
when  the  "Amen  "  was  pronounced  they  went  down  with  a  bang  and  a 
clatter  which  would  startle  the  present  generation.  In  the  earlier  period 
oiled  paper  was  used  in  the  windows  for  glass — to  admit  the  light.  In 
Mr.  Charles  N.  Dyer's  History  of  Plainfield  \X.  is  related  that  soon  after  the 
erection  of  the  belfry  some  boys  were  playing  about  the  new  meeting- 
house, when  one  of  them  threw  a  stone  so  high  that  it  struck  the  weather- 
vane  and  bent  the  tail-feathers  of  the  spruce-looking  rooster.  The  boys 
told  their  simple-minded  comrade  that  he  would  certainly  be  put  to  death 
unless  he  climbed  up  and  straightened  out  the  bent  feathers,  and  believ- 
ing them  he  started  on  his  perilous  ascent.  He  pulled  himself  up  by  the 
lightning-rod  as  far  as  the  bell,  where  he  rested  awhile,  and  then  ascended 
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to  the  vane.  After  restoring  the  rooster's  tail  to  its  proper  position 
he  descended  without  meeting  with  any  accident. 

On  many  of  the  New  England  meeting-houses  a  codfish  was  used  for  a 
weather-vane.  In  winter  these  buildings  were  not  warmed,  and  the  good 
people  must  have  suffered  the  greatest  possible  discomfort  in  their  wor- 
ship. It  is  said  that  the  First  Church  of  Boston  in  1773  was  the  first 
New  England  congregation  to  have  a  stove  for  heating  the  meeting-house 
in  the  time  of  public  worship.  In  an  interesting  little  volume  entitled 
The  Sabbath  in  Puritan  New  England,  recently  published,  the  author  says: 
"The  New  England  congregations  piously  froze  during  service-time  well 
into  this  century.  The  Longmeadow  church,  early  in  the  field,  had  a 
stove  in  1810  ;  the  Salem  people  in  181 5  ;  and  the  Medford  meeting-house 
in  1820.  The  church  in  Brimfield,  in  1819,  refused  to  pay  for  a  stove,  but 
ordered  as  some  sacrifice  to  the  desire  for  comfort,  two  extra  doors  placed 
on  the  gallery  stairs  to  keep  out  draughts  ;  but  when  in  that  town,  a  few 
years  later,  a  subscription  was  made  to  buy  a  church  stove,  one  old  mem- 
ber refused  to  contribute,  saying,  *  good  preaching  kept  him  hot  enough 
without  stoves.'  " 

In  Plainfield  there  was  no  way  of  heating  the  meeting-house  until 
1822,  when  two  stoves  were  procured  and  placed  near  the  pulpit,  not  how- 
ever without  considerable  opposition.  Many  were  the  quarrels  and  dis- 
cussions that  arose  in  New  England  communities  over  the  purchase  and 
use  of  stoves.  "  It  was  alleged  that  they  would  be  the  means  of  starting 
destructive  conflagrations;  that  they  caused  severe  headaches  in  the 
church  attendants ;  and  worst  of  all,  that  the  heat  warped  the  ladies' 
tortoise-shell  back-combs." 

The  women  made  use  of  small  foot-stoves — a  sort  of  metal  box  which 
contained  a  basin  that  could  be  filled  with  hot  coals  at  home,  and  replen- 
ished from  the  fire-place  of  some  dwelling  near  the  church.  These  did 
not  disappear  in  country  places  much  before  the  middle  of  the  present 
century,  as  such  churches  were  at  best  never  more  than  half  warmed  with 
clumsy  stoves  in  the  early  years  of  their  advent  for  heating  purposes 
within  the  sanctuary.  Some  amusing  stories  have  been  told  in  this  con- 
nection. The  following  is  from  the  new  book  above-mentioned.  "  The 
wife  of  an  anti-stove  deacon  came  to  church  with  a  look  of  perfect  resig- 
nation on  the  Sabbath  of  the  stove's  introduction,  and  swept  past  the 
unwelcome  intruder  with  averted  head  and  into  her  pew.  She  sat  there 
through  the  service,  growing  paler  with  the  unaccustomed  heat  until  the 
minister's  words  about  '  heaping  coals  of  fire,'  brought  too  keen  a  sense 
of   the  overwhelming  and  unhealthful  stove-heat  to   her  mind,  and  she 
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fainted.  She  was  carried  out  of  church,  and  upon  recovering  said  lan- 
guidly that  it  was  the  heat  of  the  stove.  A  most  complete  and  sudden 
resuscitation  was  effected,  however,  when  she  was  informed  of  the  fact 
that  no  fire  had  yet  been  lighted  in  the  new  stove." 

The  same  writer  describes  the  church  music  of  the  olden  time.  "  Of 
all  the  dismal  accompaniments  of  public  worship  in  the  early  days  of 
New  England,  the  music  was  the  most  hopelessly  forlorn — not  alone  from 
the  confused  versifications  of  the  Psalms  which  were  used,  but  from  the 
mournful  monotony  of  the  few  known  tunes  and  the  horrible  manner  in 
which  those  tunes  were  sung.  It  was  not  much  better  in  old  England. 
In  1676  Master  Mace  wrote  of  the  singing  in  English  churches,  '  'Tis  sad 
to  hear  what  whining,  toling,  yelling  or  shreaking  there  is  in  our  country 
congregations.'  Judge  Sewall  writes  often  with  much  self-reproach  of 
his  failure  in  ■  setting  the  tune,'  and  also  records  with  pride  when  he  *  set 
the  psalm  well.'  Here  is  the  pathetic  record  of  one  of  his  mistakes :  '  He 
spake  to  me  to  set  the  tune.  Intended  Windsor  and  fell  into  High  Dutch, 
and  then  essaying  to  set  another  went  into  a  key  much  too  high.' '  It 
would  be  impossible  to  give  in  words  any  adequate  idea  of  the  opposition 
which  attended  the  introduction  of  musical  instruments  into  church  wor- 
ship. Many  a  good  Puritan  positively  refused  to  listen  to  the  ungodly 
feedles.  Violins  were  thought  to  savor  too  much  of  dance-music.  "  One 
clergyman  satirically  announced,  'We  will  now  sing  and  fiddle  the  forty- 
fifth  psalm.'  A  venerable  and  hitherto  decorous  old  deacon  of  Rox- 
bury  not  only  left  the  church  when  the  bass-viol  began  its  accompanying 
notes,  but  he  stood  for  a  long  time  outside  the  church-door  stridently 
*  caterwauling  '  to  the  top  of  his  lungs.  When  expostulated  with  for  this 
unseemly  and  unchristianlike  annoyance  he  explained  that  he  was  '  only 
mocking  the  banjo.'  Cotton  Mather  declared  that  there  was  not  a  word  in 
the  New  Testament  that  authorized  such  aids  to  devotion.  The  ministers 
preached  often  and  long  on  the  text  from  the  prophecy  of  Amos,  '  I  will 
not  hear  the  melody  of  thy  viols,'  while,  Puritan  fashion,  they  ignored  the 
other  half  of  the  verse,  '  take  thou  away  from  me  the  noise  of  thy  songs.' 
The  ministers  from  their  overwhelming  store  of  Biblical  knowledge  hurled 
text  after  text  at  the  fiddle  players" 

These  meeting-houses  were  always  opened  on  Thanksgiving  Day  in 
New  England,  and  no  preaching  during  the  year  was  more  impressive 
than  the  thanksgiving  sermon.  The  pastor  seemed  to  infuse  his  own 
gratitude  for  blessings  received  and  expected  into  the  entire  service. 
Everybody  went  to  meeting  on  that  historic  holiday.  We  might,  per- 
haps, except  the  hostess  in  households  where  many  family  visitors  were 
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assembled,  who  was  obliged  to  watch  the  cooking  of  the  delicious  thanks- 
giving dinner  ;  but  all  men,  women,  and  children  were  in  the  Christian  habit 
of  occupying  seats  in  the  New  England  meeting-house  on  this  day  big  with 
the  fate  of  many  fowls,  and  of  taking  their  guests  to  church  with  them. 
The  deacons  sat  in  a  pew  by  themselves,  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and 
children  and  other  inconsequential  persons  were  placed  in  the  box-like 
pews  with  their  backs  to  the  minister.  The  thanksgiving  festival  was 
intended  originally  as  a  strictly  religious  celebration,  but  the  wonderful 
New  England  thanksgiving  dinners  and  the  rollicking  amusements  that 
followed  took  away  much  of  its  serious  aspect.  It  was  suggested  by  the 
Hebrew  feast  of  tabernacles,  and  was  not  unusual  in  Europe  before  the 
discovery  of  America.  Such  a  day  was  observed  in  Leyden,  Holland, 
October  3,  1575,  the  first  anniversary  of  the  deliverance  of  that  city  from 
siege.  Occasional  days  of  thanksgiving  were  appointed  by  the  Dutch 
governor  of  New  York  as  early  as  1644,  and  in  subsequent  years. 

In  Massachusetts,  thanksgiving  days  were  appointed  in  162 1,  in  1633, 
in  1634,  and  in  many  other  years  prior  to  1680,  about  which  time  it 
became  a  state  custom.  The  first  appointment  of  a  national  thanksgiving 
day  was  by  President  Washington  in  1789.  The  spirit  of  this  festival, 
however,  can  never  be  to  the  children  of  other  states  and  climes  just  what 
it  is  to  the  children  of  New  England,  with  their  memories  and  traditions 
of  brick  ovens  and  steaming  puddings  and  pies,  and  the  old  meeting-house 
sermon  for  young  and  old. 

In  Virginia,  Christmas  was  always  the  great  festival  of  the  people. 
Whatever  the  early  settlers  left  behind  them  in  the  home  land,  they 
brought  Christmas  with  them  to  this  country.  Being  chiefly  descended 
from  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  their  old  customs  and  their  old 
loves  were  dear  to  them.  For  ages  Christmas  had  been  celebrated  with 
pomp  and  rejoicing  in  grand  cathedrals  ;  year  by  year  the  chimes  of  the 
great  abbeys  had  greeted  Christmas  ;  rich  and  poor  had  come  together 
for  the  Christmas  day  in  a  common  brotherhood  ;  gifts  were  given  to  the 
poor  on  that  occasion,  sheep  and  oxen  were  roasted  whole  in  the  court- 
yards of  "  manorial  halls,"  carols  welcomed  the  Christmas  morning  of  joy, 
and  whatever  was  connected  with  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  seemed  to 
emphasize  the  sentiment  of  a  common  humanity.  As  on  thanksgivings  in 
New  England,  the  scattered  members  of  the  Virginia  families  assembled 
at  the  old  home  for  Christmas  ;  but  in  addition  to  the  joyful  meetings  of 
relatives,  and  the  mirth,  the  mischief,  and  the  happiness,  there  came  the 
interchange  of  Christmas  gifts,  which  added  immensely  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  season.     Sometimes  the  whole  Christmas  week  was  spent  in  hilarious 
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amusements,  business  and  care  being  put  entirely  aside.  John  Smith's 
first  Christmas  in  America  was  not  a  merry  one,  for  he  was  a  prisoner 
among  the  Indians. 

As  soon  as  churches  were  built  in  Virginia,  they  were  festooned  every 
year  with  evergreens  in  honor  of  the  Christmas  day.  Cedar  with  blue 
berries,  and  pine  with  needles,  or  growing  in  oval  bunches  resembling  the 
tail  of  a  fox,  were  greatly  used  for  decorations.  The  Christmas  dinner 
was  elaborate,  and  drinking  toasts  was  one  of  the  great  ceremonies  after 
the  removal  of  the  plum-pudding,  and  with  the  ladies  and  children  still 
at  the  table.  The  "  Christmas  tree  "  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and 
has  become  one  of  the  features  of  the  celebrations  of  the  present  century, 
not  only  with  the  children  of  Virginia  but  those  of  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Santa  Claus  was  unknown  in  the  colonial  period.  He  came  with 
the  Christmas  tree.  The  evergreens  made  the  old  country-house  a  fairy 
realm;  then  with  the  advent  of  the  pet  saint  and  his  mysterious  budget  of 
toys,  together  with  brilliant  lights  and  pretty  gifts  to  beautify  the  bewil- 
dering Christmas  tree,  the  child's  supreme  enjoyment  may  be  imagined. 
It  was  not  often  that  mistletoe  could  be  found  in  the  Virginia  woods,  and 
when  discovered  the  wonderful  plant,  with  its  waxlike  branches  of  a 
tender  green  and  its  snow-white  berries,  grew  on  the  topmost  boughs  of 
the  loftiest  oaks,  where  it  was  dangerous  to  attempt  to  reach  it.  Young 
men,  however,  inspired  by  the  romance  of  the  season,  often  secured 
bunches  at  the  risk  of  their  necks.  These  were  very  precious,  of  course, 
and  were  suspended  about  pictures  with  charming  effect.  In  addition  to 
the  Christmas  tree  the  Virginians  have  long  had  "  crackers,"  with  which 
they  stun  the  ears  of  all,  even  after  the  Christmas  dawn.  The  feature  of 
gifts  on  Christmas  Day  to  friends  and  relatives  remains  unchanged.  In 
the  country  parishes  these  marks  of  affection  are  frequently  taken  to 
church,  where  there  is  always  regular  service.  After  service,  of  which  the 
holy  communion  is  invariably  a  part,  the  scene  changes  to  the  home  and 
the  Christmas  dinner. 


A   PEN    PORTRAIT    OF    WASHINGTON 

FRAGMENTS   FROM    THE   JOURNAL   OF   PRINCE   DE   BROGLIE 

On  disembarking  I  found  the  American  army  encamped  at  a  place 
called  Verplanck's  Point.  It  was  then  composed  of  about  six  thousand 
men,  who,  for  the  first  time  during  the  war,  were  well  armed,  well  clothed, 
well  provisioned,  and  encamped  under  regular  tents.  A  cursory  glance 
along  its  front  ranks  filled  me  at  once  with  pleasure,  astonishment,  and 
admiration.  All  the  soldiers  appeared  good-looking,  robust,  and  well 
chosen.  The  sentinels,  well  stationed,  extremely  attentive,  and  in  suffi- 
cient number  under  arms,  contrasted  so  favorably  with  the  idea  I  had 
previously  formed  of  these  troops  that  I  could  not  avoid  many  times 
repeating  to  myself  that  I  now  beheld  this  army  which,  to  my  mind  but 
a  short  time  since,  had  no  other  uniform  than  a  plain  cap  inscribed  with 
the  word  LIBERTY. 

On  an  eminence  near  by  I  perceived  a  number  of  tents,  which  I  readily 
concluded  could  be  no  other  than  the  camp  of  General  Washington.  In 
spite  of  the  impatience  which  I  naturally  entertained  to  see  this  celebrated 
man,  as  I  knew  of  no  one  who  could  then  present  me  to  him  I  contented 
myself  in  approaching  as  near  to  his  tent  as  possible,  in  order,  should  he 
come  out,  that  I  might  get  a  sight  of  him.  I  continued  my  route,  a  dis- 
tance of  fourteen  miles — that  is,  nearly  five  leagues — to  where  the  French 
army  was  encamped. 

I  reached  Crampon  at  a  quarter  past  twelve,  and  found  the  officers  at 
dinner.  The  day  following  I  took  my  station  as  colonel,  second  in  com- 
mand ;  and  as  there  was  at  present  nothing  to  do,  I  very  soon  found  myself 
as  well  informed  and  as  far  advanced  as  any  of  the  warriors  of  York. 

I  pressed  M.  de  Rochambeau,  who  received  me  kindly,  to  favor  me 
with  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Washington.  This  he  promised  to  do,  and 
the  next  day  after  my  arrival  he  accompanied  me  to  dine  with  this  distin- 
guished man.  I  handed  to  General  Washington  a  letter  from  my  father, 
and  after  shaking  hands  he  was  pleased  to  say  to  me  a  thousand  things, 
both  civil  and  flattering.  Behold,  now,  his  portrait,  which  I  have  drawn 
after  what  I  have  been  able  to  see  for  myself,  and  have  learned  from 
conversations  in  regard  to  him. 

The  general  is  about  forty-nine  years  of  age.     Tall,  nobly  made,  and 
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well  proportioned,  his  appearance  is  much  more  agreeable  than  his  por- 
traits represent  him.  Three  years  ago  he  was  yet  very  handsome  ;  and 
although  those  who  have  been  constantly  in  his  company  during  this 
period  say  that  he  seems  to  them  to  have  grown  quite  old,  it  is  neverthe- 
less incontestable  that  he  has  yet  all  the  freshness  and  activity  of  a  young 
man. 

His  countenance  is  mild  and  open;  his  salutation  grave,  but  polite; 
his  pensive  eye  seems  more  attentive  than  sparkling;  but  his  look  is  at  once 
pleasant,  noble,  and  full  of  confidence.  In  his  private  intercourse  he 
maintains  a  polite  and  careful  decorum  with  which  everybody  is  satisfied, 
and  a  reserved  dignity  which  offends  no  one.  He  is  the  enemy  of  osten- 
tation and  vainglory  ;  in  character  always  even,  never  having  been  known 
to  show  the  least  temper  ;  modest  even  to  humility,  he  seems  not  to  esti- 
mate his  worth  ;  receives  with  good  grace  the  homage  paid  to  him,  yet 
sooner  avoids  than  seeks  it.  His  society  is  entertaining  and  agreeable; 
he  is  always  serious,  never  absent-minded  ;  always  plain  ;  ever  liberal  and 
affable  without  familiarity;  the  respect  he  inspires  never  becomes  irksome. 
As  a  general  thing  he  talks  but  little,  and  usually  speaks  in  a  tone  of  voice 
quite  low  ;  but  he  is  so  attentive  to  what  you  may  say  to  him  that,  per- 
suaded you  are  fully  understood,  you  are  willing  even  to  dispense  with  a 
reply.  This  kind  of  deportment,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  has  under  many 
circumstances  proved  highly  advantageous  to  him,  for  no  one  has  need  to 
use  more  circumspection  or  to  weigh  his  words  with  greater  care. 

To  an  unalterable  tranquillity  of  mind  he  joins  an  exquisite  judgment; 
and  there  is  little  reason  to  reproach  him  either  with  too  much  slowness 
in  coming  to  his  decisions,  or  with  not  acting  with  sufficient  promptness 
when  his  mind  is  made  up.  His  courage  is  calm  and  exalted  ;  but  in  order 
to  be  able  to  appreciate  fully  the  extent  of  his  talents,  and  to  accord  to  him 
the  name  of  a  great  warrior,  I  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  seen 
him  at  the  head  of  a  much  greater  army,  with  corresponding  means,  and 
facing  an  enemy  not  less  superior.  We  may,  at  least,  accord  to  him  the 
title  of  an  excellent  patriot,  a  wise  and  virtuous  man  ;  and,  indeed,  one  is 
tempted  to  yield  to  him  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  warrior,  even  those 
which  the  circumstances  have  not  been  such  as  fully  to  develop.  Never 
was  man  better  fitted  to  conduct  the  Americans,  and  never  has  a  com- 
mander-in-chief shown,  in  his  course  generally,  more  of  order,  wisdom, 
firmness,  and  justice. 

Mr.  Washington  receives  no  pay  in  the  shape  of  salary  :  this  he  has 
refused,  as  having  no  need  of  it  ;  but  his  table  is  furnished  at  the  public 
expense.     Every  day  he  has  some  thirty  persons  to  dine  with  him,  giving 
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a  fine  military  entertainment,  and  he  is  very  attentive  to  all  the  officers 
whom  he  admits  to  his  table.  This  is  the  moment  of  the  day  when  he  is 
most  cheerful. 

At  the  dessert  he  partakes  freely  of  nuts  ;  and  often  when  the  conversa- 
tion amuses  him  continues  for  two  hours  to  eat  of  them,  and  in  drinking 
healths,  conformably  to  English  and  American  custom — what  they  here 
call  toasting.  They  always  commence  by  drinking  to  the  United  States 
of  America;  then  to  the  king  of  France;  to  the  queen  ;  to  the  success  of 
the  arms  of  the  combined  army ;  and  then  they  sometimes  give  what  they 
call  sentiments,  for  example:  "  Here's  to  our  success  against  our  enemies 
and  with  the  ladies  !     Here's  to  our  good  luck  in  war  and  in  love  !  " 

I  have  myself  toasted  many  times  with  General  Washington.  On  one 
occasion  I  proposed  to  him  to  drink  to  the  health  of  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  whom  he  regards  as  his  son.  He  accepted  with  a  smile  of 
benevolence,  and  had  the  politeness  to  propose  in  return  the  health  of 
my  father  and  mother. 

With  the  officers  of  his  army  Mr.  Washington  appears  to  me  to  carry 
himself  most  perfectly.  He  treats  them  politely,  but  they  are  far  from 
being  familiar  with  him.  On  the  contrary,  in  his  presence  they  all  mani- 
fest an  air  of  respect,  confidence  and  admiration. 

General  Gates,  famous  for  having  taken  Burgoyne,  and  for  his  reverses 
at  Camden,  commands  this  year  one  of  the  wings  of  the  American  army ; 
I  have  seen  him  at  Mr.  Washington's,  with  whom  he  has  been  at  variance  ; 
and  it  so  happened  that  I  found  myself  there  at  their  first  interview  after 
their  quarrel,  the  details  of  which  are  too  extended  to  be  inserted  here. 
This  meeting  excited  the  curiosity  of  both  armies.  On  the  part  of  both 
gentlemen  it  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  propriety — Mr.  Washington 
treating  Mr.  Gates  with  a  politeness  at  once  frank  and  devoid  of  stiffness, 
and  the  latter  responding  in  that  respectful  manner  proper  in  the  presence 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  but  at  the  same  time  with  a  boldness,  a  noble 
tone,  and  with  an  air  of  moderation  which  have  satisfied  me  that  he  was 
worthy  of  the  success  which  he  obtained  at  Saratoga,  and  that  his  misfort- 
unes have  rendered  him  only  the  more  estimable,  in  view  of  the  courage 
with  which  he  has  borne  them.  Such,  I  think,  is  the  judgment  of  well 
informed  people  who  are  personally  disinterested. 

Washington  would  have  done  infinite  honor  to  himself  if  (when  after 
the  affair  at  Camden  congress  left  him  to  name  the  successor),  in  lieu  of 
nominating  Mr.  Greene,  he  had  demanded  that  Mr.  Gates  should  be  con- 
tinued in  the  command  of  his  army,  and  thus  placed  in  the  best  possible 
situation  to  repair  his  misfortunes  ;  but  it  is  imperative  upon  great  men 
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always  to  hold  on,  by  some  corner,  to  the  weaknesses  of  humanity.  He 
had  been  quite  jealous  of  Gates'  success  at  Saratoga,  in  which  success  the 
latter  was  a  little  too  much  inclined  to  pride  himself ;  and  certain  flatter- 
ers, among  whom  one  might,  besides  others,  name  Mr.  Conway,  had  busied 
themselves  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  jealousy  on  both  sides.  Thus,  Mr. 
Washington  became  in  some  sort  the  judge  of  his  rival,  suffered  himself 
to  be  drawn  into  a  little  manoeuvre  of  retaliation,  which,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, was  authorized  by  the  event  itself  ;  and  he  made  a  good  choice  in 
the  person  of  Greene.  In  fine,  if  in  this  instance  he  acted  the  part  not  the 
most  generous  and  noble,  he  certainly  did  nothing  in  the  least  censurable. 
— From  a  French  paper  of  1843,  translated  by 
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Washington,  D.  C. 


TWO    LINCOLNS 

A    SONNET 


Lincoln's  a  name  of  honor  in  our  land, 
And  happy  he  who  bears  it  long  and  well. 
Who  rang  of  Slavery  and  its  wars  the  knell 
Forever  foremost  on  her  scroll  must  stand, 
In  story  single,  and  in  glory  grand — 
What  tales  so-ever  after  years  may  tell. 

And  yet  another  Lincoln  name  shall  swell 
The  trump  of  Fame,  in  Classic  Learning's  hand, 
He  fifty  years,  save  one,  the  Latin  speech, 
As  a  great  master  taught,  till  Livy's  fame, 
Lacking  his  rich  and  rare  embellishment, 
I  doubt  in  our  new  world  its  height  could  reach  ; 
Nor  Brown's  great  college  bear  so  broad  a  name- 
With  Lincoln's  life  outside  her  portals  spent. 


Chicago,  October,  1891. 


THE  CODE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

CONTRIBUTIONS   TO    THE   HISTORY   OF   THE   DUELLO 

The  duello,  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  that  word,  was  unknown 
to  the  ancients.  Combats  in  war  between  two,  or  twos  and  threes,  were 
common,  but  the  "  point  of  honor"  was  unheard  of.  Neither  a  blow  nor 
an  insult  was  considered  among  the  Greeks  as  requiring  this  kind  of  "  satis- 
faction." Themistocles  could  calmly  face  the  menaced  blow  of  Eury- 
biades  and  say:  "  Strike,  but  hear  me."  Under  the  Roman  law  a  blow  did 
not  dishonor:  "  Ictus  fustium  infamium  non  importat."  The  duello  grew 
out  of  the  personality  of  law  among  our  Teutonic  forefathers,  and  "  is 
found,"  says  Blackstone,  "  sanctioned  in  the  Burgundian  Code  by  the 
laws  of  Gundebald,  A.D.  501."  Under  the  influence  of  Christianity  it  was 
consecrated  into  the  judicial  combat,  which  was  the  direct  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  God.  As  such,  it  practically  ceased  after  1386.  The  in- 
fluence of  chivalry  had  in  the  meantime  modified  it  and  given  it  the 
"point  of  honor";  and  to  this  "  the  code"  owes  its  long  lease  of  life. 
Preachers  denounced  it,  books  were  written  against  it,  and  rulers  made 
laws  to  terminate  the  practice,  but  for  many  years  in  vain.  Public  opinion 
sustained  it,  and  behind  this  bulwark  it  was  safe.  Until  the  civil  war  in 
the  southern  states  a  man  was  branded  a  coward  who  refused  to  defend 
"honor"  on  every  occasion,  even  at  the  risk  of  murder.  That  struggle 
changed  our  sentiments.  We  there  saw  enough  of  physical  courage;  the 
moral  nature  of  our  people  has  revolted  ;  we  now  applaud  the  moral 
instead  of  the  physical  man,  and  "  the  code  "  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  first  law  ever  enacted  by  the  state  of  North  Carolina  against  the 
duel  was  made  by  the  legislature  of  1802,  James  Turner,  governor,  and 
reads  as  follows  : 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina, 
and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same ;  that  from  and  after 
the  passing  of  this  act,  no  person  sending,  accepting,  or  being  the  bearer 
of  a  challenge  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  a  duel,  though  no  death  ensues, 
shall  ever  after  be  eligible  to  any  office  of  trust,  honour  or  profit  in  this 
state,  any  pardon  or  reprieve  notwithstanding;  and  shall  further  be  liable 
to  be  indicted,  and  on  conviction  before  any  of  the  courts  in  this  state 
having  cognizance  thereof,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  £  100 
[$200]  to  the  use  of  the  state. 
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II.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  any  person  fights  a  duel  in  conse- 
quence of  a  challenge  sent  or  received,  and  either  of  the  parties  should  be 
killed,  then  the  survivor,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  suffer  death  without 
benefit  of  clergy ;  and  all  their  aiders  or  abettors  shall  be  considered 
accessories  before  the  fact,  and  likewise  suffer  death  without  benefit  of 
clergy." 

This  law  was  evidently  a  direct  result  of  the  murder  of  Governor 
Spaight  in  September  before.  The  legislature  met  November  15,  and  this 
law,  entitled  :  "  An  act  to  prevent  the  vile  practice  of  Duelling  within 
this  state,"  stands  as  Chapter  V.  in  their  proceedings.  Two  men  at  least, 
had  been  killed  in  the  state  in  private  encounters  before  this  time  ;  their 
fate  had  excited  little  sympathy  ;  but  here  was  a  man  of  ability  and  dis- 
tinction, one  who  had  filled  in  succession  many  of  the  highest  offices  of 
the  state,  cut  down  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood  and  while  at  the  zenith 
of  his  fame.  The  death  of  Spaight  caused  a  profound  sensation,  and 
under  the  weight  of  public  distress  the  law  was  enacted. 

The  code  of  1837  reenacted  the  law  of  1802  with  a  few  verbal  changes 
where  it  became  section  3  of  chapter  34.  Under  the  code  of  1855  the  party 
was  to  "  suffer  death,"  chapter  34,  section  3.  In  Battle's  Revisal,  1873, 
chapter  32,  section  8,  the  law  is  unchanged. 

The  present  code,  revised  in  1881,  is  as  follows  :  chapter  36,  section 
1400:  "  If  any  person  shall  send,  accept  or  bear  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel, 
though  no  death  ensue,  he,  and  all  such  as  counsel,  aid  and  abet  him,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished 
accordingly,  and  moreover,  be  ineligible  to  any  office  of  trust,  honor  or 
profit  in  the  state,  any  pardon  or  reprieve  notwithstanding.  Section  1401 : 
If  any  person  fight  a  duel  in  consequence  of  a  challenge  sent  or  received, 
and  either  of  the  parties  shall  be  killed,  then  the  survivor,  on  conviction 
thereof,  shall  suffer  death  ;  and  all  their  aiders  or  abettors  shall  be  consid- 
ered accessories  before  the  fact." 

The  experience  of  Illinois  with  the  duello  was  short  and  impressive. 
In  1820,  William  Bennett  killed  Alphonso  Stewart  in  St.  Clair  county. 
He  was  tried  and  hanged.  This  ended  dueling  in  the  state  of  Illinois; 
but  the  penalty  of  death  was  never  inflicted  on  a  duelist  in  North  Carolina. 
Public  sentiment  continued  to  uphold  the  practice  and  the  law  was  power- 
less. Had  the  letter  of  the  law  been  carried  out,  more  than  one  useful 
life  had  been  saved  to  the  commonwealth,  and  the  duello  would  have  fallen 
into  neglect  and  disuse.  Even  so  late  as  1885  the  grand  jury  of  Buncombe 
county,  although  sworn  to  support  the  laws  of  the  state,  deliberately 
ignored  the  fact  that  during  the  year  one  of  their  most  prominent  citizens 
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had  sent  a  challenge  to  another  citizen  of  the  county  ;  and  when  this  had 
been  declined,  the  same  man  sent  a  challenge  to  a  second  party  in  another 
county,  which,  too,  was  ignored  and  no  indictment  presented  whatever  ! 
Such  action  is  not  characteristic  of,  nor  supported  by,  the  moral  senti- 
ments of  the  people  of  the  state  at  this  time,  and  should  be  denounced  by 
all  who  respect  the  laws  and  those  charged  with  their  execution. 

The  first  duel  fought  on  the  soil  of  North  Carolina  of  which  the  writer 
has  found  any  record,  and,  so  far  as  he  knows,  the  only  one  for  which  any 
punishment  was  inflicted,  occurred  at  Brunswick,  March  18,  1765.  The 
principals  were  Alexander  Simpson,  master  of  the  British  sloop  of  war 
Viper,  and  Thomas  Whitehurst,  his  lieutenant.  The  witnesses  were  James 
Brewster  and  James  Mooringe,  midshipmen  of  the  Viper.  Horse  pistols 
were  used  in  the  affair,  which  originated  from  some  dispute  over  a  woman. 
Simpson  seems  to  have  been'  actuated  by  a  brutal  spirit  of  revenge.  Not 
only  did  he  break  the  thigh  of  his  antagonist  with  his  shot,  but  also  broke 
his  head  with  the  butt  of  his  pistol,  and  in  this  last  performance  cracking  the 
butt  and  the  pan  of  the  pistol  as  well.  Whitehurst  died  in  about  six  days. 
Simpson  was  severely  wounded  behind  the  right  shoulder,  the  ball  coming- 
out  under  his  arm.  He  was  imprisoned,  but  escaped,  and  it  is  thought  fled 
to  Virginia,  as  members  of  his  wife's  family  kept  a  tavern  in  Norfolk  and 
as  he  was  too  weak  to  undertake  a  long  voyage.  A  reward  of  fifty  pounds 
was  offered  for  his  capture.  He  returned  of  his  own  accord  after  his 
wounds  were  healed;  was  tried  in  October,  1765  ;  was  convicted  of  man- 
slaughter and  branded  in  open  court  on  the  ball  of  the  left  thumb  with  the 
letter  M* 

Two  American  generals — General  Christopher  Gadsden  and  General 
Robert  Howe — fought  a  duel  August  30,  1778.  They  stood  at  eight  paces. 
Gadsden  received  the  fire  of  his  opponent,  and  after  a  short  interval  fired 
his  own  pistol  over  his  left  arm  and  called  on  General  Howe  to  fire  again. 
The  latter  smiled  and  declined,  and  thus  the  honor  of  these  two  generals 
was  vindicated  !  From  a  memoir  of  General  Gadsden,  by  F.  A.  Porcher, 
president  of  the  South  Carolina  Historical  Society,  we  learn  that  this  duel 
did  not  arise  from  Gadsden's  strictures  on  Howe's  unfortunate  Florida 
campaign,  as  Wheeler  says  in  his  Reminiscences  of  North  Carolina,  but  from 
a  dispute  concerning  the  chief  command  in  South  Carolina.  When  Lee 
reached  Charleston  in  June,  1776,  the  general  direction  of  military  affairs 

*  This  duel  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  riot  coming  from  the  Stamp  Act  excitement  in 
Februaiy,  1766,  nor  with  the  suicide  of  Chief-Justice  Berry  which  followed  soon  after,  as  the  his- 
torians have  said.  (Cf.  Governor  Tryon's  letters  on  the  subject  in  the  Colonial  Records  of  North 
Carolina,  vol.  VII.;  also  A.  M.  Waddell's  "A  Colonial  Officer  and  his  Times.") 
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was  committed  to  him,  but  the  executive  relinquished  none  of  his  rights 
as  commander-in-chief.  Lee  on  his  return  north  left  Moore  in  command. 
Moore  was  succeeded  by  Nash ;  Nash  by  Howe,  who  promoted  Gadsden 
a  brigadier-general  on  October  29,  1776.  After  Howe  had  been  in  com- 
mand for  six  months  Gadsden  desired  to  know  by  what  right  he  com- 
manded and  claimed  that  he  was  himself  the  natural  commander  in 
South  Carolina.  Howe  explained  his  right  and  showed  the  error  into 
which  Gadsden  had  fallen  respecting  conflicting  claims,  and  at  the  request 
of  the  latter  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  congress.  At  a  subsequent  in- 
terview he  was  led  to  believe  that  Gadsden  was  satisfied  and  did  not  send 
the  matter  to  congress.  Gadsden,  finding  the  promised  letter  had  not  been 
written  to  congress,  had  the  matter  brought  before  the  assembly  of  South 
Carolina,  and  a  motion  was  made  in  that  body  by  William  Henry  Drayton, 
the  special  friend  of  Gadsden,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  Howe's  com- 
mand in  that  state.  The  motion  was  rejected  and  Gadsden  resigned 
his  commission  August  23,  1777.  Howe  then  laid  the  matter  before  his 
superiors.  This  letter  was  sent  by  Drayton  to  Gadsden,  who  wrote  a  long 
expostulatory  letter  to  Howe  and  demanded  satisfaction  ;  the  latter  felt 
aggrieved  at  Howe  and  he  sent  a  challenge.  His  second  was  Charles 
Cotesworth  Pinckney;   Gadsden's  was  Bernard  Elliott. 

A  duel  was  fought  on  the  battle-field  of  Guilford  Court  House,  March 
15,  1 781.  It  served  at  the  same  time  to  further  the  respective  causes  of 
the  combatants.  John  Smith,  a  captain  of  Maryland  troops,  had  had  a 
difference  with  a  Colonel  Stuart  of  the  British  army.  The  two  officers 
"  mutually  declared  that  their  next  meeting  should  end  in  blood."  They 
singled  each  other  out  in  this  battle,  and,  panting  with  thirst  for  revenge, 
engaged  furiously  with  swords.  Smith  "  drove  the  edge  of  his  heavy 
sabre  through  the  head  "  of  the  British  colonel,  "  cleaving  him  to  the  very 
spine." 

Another  duel  was  fought  on  July  1 1,  1787,  in  the  rear  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  in  Wilmington,  between  Samuel  Swann  and  John  Bradley.  Swann 
was  a  man  of  wealth  and  belonged  to  the  same  family  as  that  Samuel 
Swann  who,  in  1728,  along  with  Colonel  William  Byrd  and  others,  surveyed 
the  boundary  line  between  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Amiability  and 
a  high  sense  of  honor  were  his  marked  characteristics.  About  this  time  a 
British  officer  who  had  suffered  shipwreck  was  brought  into  the  port  of 
Wilmington  in  a  destitute  condition.  Swann,  moved  by  pity  and  attracted 
by  the  stranger's  intelligence,  took  him  into  his  home.  The  officer  was 
one  day  in  the  store  of  John  Bradley,  and  while  there  some  rings  disap- 
peared from  the  counter.     Popular  hatred  of  Englishmen  was  still  rife. 
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The  shopkeeper  charged  him  with  the  theft.  Swann  became  indignant. 
He  challenged  Bradley  ;  he  was  the  best  shot  in  the  district,  and  went  to 
the  field  intending  to  inflict  a  flesh  wound  only.  At  the  word  he  lodged 
a  ball  in  the  side  of  his  opponent.  Bradley  fired  in  the  act  of  falling,  and 
his  ball  penetrated  the  brain  of  Swann,  who  fell  dead  on  the  field.  Brad- 
ley was  indicted  for  murder,  but  was  admitted  to  bail  by  Judge  Ashe,  a 
kinsman  of  Swann,  for  the  act  was  not  regarded  as  murder  by  society.  He 
was  pardoned  during  the  same  year  by  the  governor  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  assembly,  but  when  this  pardon  was  pleaded  at  his  trial  in  Wil- 
mington, it  was  disallowed  by  the  judge.  He  was  finally  pardoned  by  the 
assembly  at  its  session  in  November,  1789.  He  had  been  a  peaceable  and 
well-disposed  citizen,  and  had  supported  "a  mother,  brother,  and  several 
sisters  in  ease  and  comfort  by  his  industry."  * 

The  seventh  president  of  the  United  States,  Andrew  Jackson,  was 
born  in  Mecklenburg  county,  North  Carolina,  March  15,  1767,  and  was 
the  hero  of  several  duels.  His  first  was  with  Colonel  Waightstill  Avery, 
August  12,  1788.  It  was  fought  about  dusk  on  the  day  the  challenge  was 
sent,  in  a  ravine  near  the  court-house  in  Jonesboro,  Tennessee.  General 
John  Adair  was  Avery's  second  ;  shots  were  exchanged,  but  neither  party 
was  hurt ;  Jackson  declared  himself  satisfied,  and  the  men  afterwards 
became  warm  friends.  The  duel  grew  out  of  a  practical  joke.  Jackson  felt 
that  he  had  but  slight  chances  for  success  in  the  case  he  was  pleading  against 
Colonel  Avery,  and  determined  on  a  little  diversion.  Colonel  Avery  rode 
the  circuit  o.f  his  courts  on  horseback  ;  he  carried  a  pair  of  capacious  saddle- 
bags, and  there  was  always  one  thing  in  them,  a  copy  of  Bacon's  Abridg- 
ments,  a  standard  law  book  of  that  day.  Jackson  went  to  the  saddle- 
bags, removed  the  book  and  substituted  a  piece  of  bacon  of  the  same  size 
and  shape.  Colonel  Avery  had  occasion  to  quote  from  his  authority,  the 
book  was  sent  for,  the  package  was  opened,  when  behold,  there  was  bacon 
indeed  !  Avery  turned  to  Jackson,  charged  him  with  the  act,  and  de- 
nounced him  in  most  unmeasured  terms.  Jackson  tore  a  fly-leaf  from  a 
law  book  and  wrote  upon  it  the  following  unique  challenge: 

August  12,  1788. 

Sir:  When  a  man's  feeling  and  character  are  injured  he  ought  to  seek 
a  speedy  redress  ;  you  rec'd  a  few  lines  from  me  yesterday  &  undoubtedly 
you  understand  me.  My  character  you  have  injured  ;  and  farther 
you  have  insulted  me  in  the  presence  of  a  court  and  large  audience.     I 

*Cf.  McRee's  Life  of  James  Iredell,  11,  165,  251,  256  ;  and  Martin's  Private  Acts,  229. 
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therefore  call  upon  you  as  a  gentleman  to  give  satisfaction  for  the  same  ; 
and  I  further  call  upon  you  to  give  me  an  answer  immediately  without 
equivocation  and  I  hope  you  can  do  without  dinner  until  the  business  is 
done  ;  for  it  is  consistent  with  the  character  of  a  gentleman  when  he 
injures  a  man  to  make  a  speedy  reparation,  therefore  I  hope  you  will  not 
fail  in  meeting  me  this  day  from  yr  obt  st 

Andw.  Jackson. 
To  Coll  Avery 

P.  S.  this  Evening  after  court  adjourned. 

In  1803  Jackson  challenged  Governor  John  Sevier  of  Tennessee.  This 
was  accepted,  but  the  affair  ended  in  a  common  brawl.  In  1817  Jackson 
sent  a  cartel  to  General  Scott,  who  declined  on  the  ground  of  religious 
scruples  and  patriotic  duty.  May  30,  1806,  Jackson  killed  Charles  Dickin- 
son in  a  duel  at  Harrison's  Mills  in  Logan  county,  Kentucky.  Dickinson 
was  a  lawyer,  a  trader,  and  a  patron  of  the  turf.  He  was  bright,  enterpris- 
ing, and  popular,  and  reported  to  be  the  best  pistol  shot  in  Tennessee. 
He  had  for  some  reason  conceived  a  dislike  tor  General  Jackson,  and  when 
drinking  made  remarks  about  him.  The  general  knew  this,  but  the  differ- 
ence in  their  ages  (Dickinson  was  only  twenty-five,  while  Jackson  was 
thirty-nine)  forbade  him  giving  it  any  attention  until  the  former  spoke 
disparagingly  of  Mrs.  Jackson.  When  informed  of  this  the  general  called 
upon  him  and  demanded  an  apology.  He  denied  having  said  anything, 
said  he  must  have  been  in  his  cups,  and  apologized.  The  matter  was 
dropped.  Afterward  trouble  arose  about  a  horse  race,  in  which  one  of 
Jackson's  horses  ran.  A  correspondence  ensued,  Jackson  called  Dickinson 
a  coward  and  a  poltroon,  and  a  challenge  was  sent.  Pistols  were  the 
weapons ;  the  distance  was  twenty-four  feet.  At  the  word,  given  by  Gen- 
eral Overton,  Dickinson  fired  instantly.  A  puff  of  dust  flew  from  the 
breast  of  Jackson's  coat,  just  where  Dickinson  boasted  he  would  hit  him. 
The  muscles  of  his  face  contracted.  He  placed  his  left  arm  firmly  across 
his  breast,  steadied  himself,  and  took  deliberate  aim.  Dickinson,  astounded 
at  his  failure,  stepped  back  from  the  peg,  when  Overton  called  to  him  to 
resume  his  position,  which  he  did,  presenting  his  side  to  his  adversary  and 
averting  his  eyes.  Jackson  pulled  the  trigger  of  his  pistol  ;  it  stopped  at 
half  cock.  He  coolly  recocked  it,  carefully  aimed  and  fired.  Dickinson 
reeled  and  fell.  The  ball  had  struck  him  just  above  the  right  hip  and 
passed  through  his  body.  When  assured  by  his  surgeons  that  the  wound 
was  mortal  he  insisted  on  another  fire.  "  General  Jackson  must  go  with 
me,"  he  said  excitedly.     He  was  carried  to  a  neighboring  house,  where  he 
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died  at  four  the  next  morning  in  great  agony.  Jackson  and  his  friends 
remounted  their  horses  and  rode  to  the  tavern.  When  Jackson  took  off 
his  clothes  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  wounded,  having  two  ribs  broken. 
Though  he  lived  to  be  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  Dickinson's  bullet  gave 
him  considerable  trouble,  causing  frequent  hemorrhages  of  the  lungs. 

In  1817,  Thomas  H.  Benton,  then  a  citizen  of  Missouri,  fought  two 
duels  on  Bloody  Island,  near  St.  Louis,  with  a  lawyer  named  Lucas.  On 
the  first  occasion  both  were  wounded,  on  the  second  Lucas  was  killed. 
The  murder  of  Lucas  always  haunted  him,  and  he  carefully  destroyed  all 
accounts  of  it  as  far  as  was  in  his  power.  He  was  also  engaged  in  several 
other  "  affairs  of  honor." 

John  Stanly  fought  a  duel  with  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight,  Sr.,  behind 
the  masonic  hall  in  New  Bern  on  Sunday  afternoon,  September  5,  1802. 
At  the  second  fire  a  bullet  pierced  the  coat  collar  of  Stanly  ;  at  the  fourth, 
Spaight  received  a  wound  in  the  right  side,  of  which  he  died  in  twenty- 
three  hours.  Edward  Graham  was  the  second  of  Stanly,  and  Dr.  Edward 
Pasteur  of  Spaight.  The  origin  of  the  duel  was  due  to  politics.  Stanly, 
a  Federalist,  made  some  exceptions  to  the  career  of  Spaight,  who  was  a 
Republican.  Spaight  retorted  by  an  abusive  reference  to  his  opponent  in 
a  printed  handbill.  This  provoked  the  cartel.  The  challenge  was  sent, 
accepted,  and  the  duel  was  fought  on  the  same  day.  It  was  witnessed  by 
three  hundred  persons.  Under  the  common  law  of  the  state,  Stanly  had 
been  guilty  of  murder,  and  criminal  proceedings  were  instituted  against 
him.  He  at  once  petitioned  the  legislature  for  pardon.  This  was  refused, 
on  the  ground  that  the  pardoning  power  had  been  vested  in  the  governor. 
He  addressed  himself  to  Governor  Benjamin  Williams  and  received  a  full 
pardon.  He  was  seconded  in  his  efforts  by  many  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, among  them  Duncan  Cameron,  Calvin  Jones,  Durant  Hatch,  George 
Outlaw,  and  Robert  Williams.  Both  in  public  and  private  life  Stanly's 
course  towards  all  opponents  was  marked  by  bitterness  and  violence.  He 
seemed  to  take  special  delight  in  torturing  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight,  Jr., 
insulting  and  terrorizing  him  by  looks,  words,  and  gestures,  when  other 
means  were  not  used.  He  was  member  of  congress  1801-3,  1809-11, 
and  very  frequently  a  member  of  the  state  legislature.  He  was  stricken 
with  paralysis  in  1826  while  delivering  a  speech  in  the  legislature,  and 
never  recovered.  Debts  and  judgments  began  to  press  him,  and  to  a  per- 
sonal and  political  friend  he  owed  the  house  in  which  he  spent  his  declin- 
ing years.  He  died  August  3,  1834.  R.  D.  Spaight,  Sr.,  was  a  grandson 
of  Governor  Dobbs  ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  continental  congress  in  1784; 
in  1787  was  a  delegate  to  the  federal  convention  ;  a  delegate  to  the  state 
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convention  of  1788;  governor  1792-95;  member  of  congress  1798-1800. 
At  the  time  of  the  duel  he  was  forty-four  years  of  age  while  Stanly  was 
but  twenty-eight. 

In  1812,  on  the  Virginia  line,  Thomas  J.  Stanly  was  killed  at  the  first 
fire  by  Louis  D.  Henry.  This  duel  arose  from  a  dispute  in  regard  to  the 
question  who  was  the  partner  of  a  certain  lady  in  a  dance  at  a  party  given 
by  Judge  Gaston.  Others  say  that  Stanly  made  a  ball  of  a  bit  of  bread 
and  playfully  shot  it  across  the  room  at  his  friend.  It  fell  in  the  coffee 
cup  of  a  lady  sitting  by  Henry,  whom  she  forced  to  resent  the  accident  as 
an  insult  offered  her.  A  third  account  is  that  Stanly  tossed  a  bit  of  cake 
across  the  table,  it  fell  into  a  cup  of  tea  and  splashed  the  liquid  on 
Henry's  vest,  a  thoughtless  remark  by  a  lady  aggravated  the  trifle. 
Henry  was  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  in  1832,  and  a  candidate  for 
governor  in  1842.  He  died  in  1846.  After  the  murder  of  his  friend  it  is 
said  he  was  never  known  to  sleep  in  an  unlighted  room.  Richard  Stanly 
was  killed  in  a  duel  fought  with  small  swords  on  one  of  the  West  India 
islands  prior  to  1824.  He  was  a  brother  of  John  and  Thomas  mentioned 
above,  and  came  of  a  hot-headed,  irritable,  and  fighting  race.  Edward 
Stanly  of  North  Carolina  fought  Samuel  W.  Inge  of  Alabama  at  Bladens- 
burg,  Maryland,  February  24,  185 1.  The  trouble  arose  out  of  a  debate 
on  the  river  and  harbor  bill.  Pistol  shots  were  exchanged.  Charles  Lee 
Jones,  who  was  Stanly's  second,  then  advanced  and  expressed  the  desire 
that  the  affair  be  terminated.  He  stated  that  Stanly's  remarks  were  made 
in  answer  to  what  he  considered  a  gross  personal  insult.  The  second  of 
Inge  was  Jefferson  Davis,  who  said  that  these  remarks  were  political 
and  not  personal.  The  dispute  was  dropped.  This  was  the  last  duel  in 
the  United  States  arising  from  debates  in  congress.  Stanly  was  a  son  of 
the  John  Stanly  mentioned  above,  and  was  reared  in  New  Bern.  In  1842 
he  came  near  fighting  a  duel  with  Henry  A.  Wise  of  Virginia.  In  1853 
he  removed  to  California,  and  after  the  fall  of  New  Bern  in  1862,  was 
appointed  by  President  Lincoln  as  "  Military  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina." Inge  was  also  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  but  removed  to  Alabama 
when  young;  he  was  a  member  of  congress  1847-51,  and  was  a  second  in 
the  duel  between  William  M.  Gwin  and  J.  W.  McCorkle,  fought  in  Cali- 
fornia, June  1,  1853. 

Jarvis  Clifton  and  Prentice  Law  fought  at  Crosses,  on  the  line  between 
Gates  county,  North  Carolina,  and  Southampton  county,  Virginia,  in 
1806  or  1808.  Law  was  a  northern  man  by  birth,  while  Clifton  was  a 
native  of  Bertie  county.  They  fought  over  a  Mrs.  Blanchard.  Law 
struck  his  antagonist,  and  in  pulling  the  clothing  from  the  wound  the  ball 
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came  with  it.  CHfton  afterwards  married  Mrs.  Blanchard,  but  she  died  in 
a  year.* 

At  Bladensburg,  Maryland,  during  the  first  part  of  February,  1846, 
Thomas  F.  Jones  of  Perquimans  county  killed  Dr.  Daniel  Johnson  of 
Edenton.  This  tragedy  arose  from  the  infidelity  of  Jones's  wife.  Jones 
was  a  near-sighted  man  and  could  not  see  his  foe  at  the  appointed  dis- 
tance. He  practiced  by  holding  his  pistol  perpendicularly  downward, 
then  raising  it  until  level  with  a  man's  body  and  firing.  He  continued 
this  until  he  could  cut  a  tape.  The  duel  was  to  have  taken  place  at  sun- 
rise, but  was  delayed  by  getting  the  ramrod  into  one  of  the  pistols.  It 
was  witnessed  by  three  hundred  people.  Public  sentiment  at  first  was  with 
Johnson.  Jones  was  arrested  but  released  on  bail,  Daniel  M.  Barringer 
and  James  C.  Dobbin,  North  Carolina  congressmen  in  Washington,  being 
his  bondsmen.  He  was  tried  in  the  Maryland  superior  court,  but  the 
sentiment  of  the  bar  forced  the  solicitor  to  enter  a  nol pros.  Johnson  denied 
the  crime  ;  he  held  his  pistol  above  his  head  and  expressed  his  determi- 
nation not  to  fire ;  he  was  shot  in  the  right  temple,  the  ball  lodging  in  his 
fur  cap  on  the  other  side.  His  second  was  his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Hender- 
son, and  his  surgeon  was  John  Bell  Gibson.  The  second  of  Jones  was 
Nixon  White  and  his  surgeon  Francis  N.  Mullen.  Jones  was  a  lawyer,  a 
graduate  of  the  state  university,  and  a  talented  man.  He  became  blind  a 
few  years  later  from  the  effects  of  a  blow  received  in  a  game  of  bandy. 
He  died  about  1856. 

In  1814,  Lieutenant  Samuel  H.  Bryant,  United  States  army,  was  killed 
in  a  duel  in  North  Carolina.  In  1844,  William  E.  Boudinot  fought  two 
duels  with  Montgomery  Hunt,  within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  The 
first  was  on  the  Island  of  Java,  where  neither  was  hurt  ;  the  second  at 
Singapore,  where  Hunt  was  wounded  in  the  thigh  at  the  second  fire. 
They  afterwards  became  warm  friends.  Hunt  was  a  naval  officer  and  was 
lost  at  sea.  Boudinot  was  really  the  inventor  of  the  present  signal  service 
system,  and  died  near  Pittsboro,  North  Carolina,  in  the  spring  of  1889. 

About  1842,  James  Iredell  Waddell,  a  cadet  in  the  United  States  navy, 
fought  Midshipman  Waring  of  South  Carolina,  with  pistols,  near  the  naval 
hospital  in  Portsmouth,  Virginia.  The  dispute  was  concerning  a  young 
lady.  Waddell  was  wounded  in  the  hip,  which  gave  him  a  limp  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  He  afterwards  became  famous  as  the  commander  of  the  con- 
federate cruiser  Shenandoah.     He  died  in   1886. 

Joseph  Pearson   fought  John  George  Jackson,  a  member  of  congress 

*  Wheeler,  in  his  Reminiscences,  page  135,  mentions  a  duel  connected  with  Bertie  county, 
between  Law  and  Blanchard  ;  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  above  is  the  correct  version. 
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from  Virginia,  near  Washington  city,  December  4,  1809.  Pearson  was 
severely  wounded  at  the  second  fire.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession  and 
a  member  of  congress,  1809-15.  Prior  to  1823  Jesse  A.  Pearson  fought  a 
duel  with  Montford  Stokes,  who  was  wounded.  Stokes  was  United  States 
senator,  1815-23;  governor,  1830;   Indian  agent  in  Arkansas,  1831-42. 

The  half-way  house  where  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal  crosses  the  North 
Carolina  line  into  Virginia  has  been  the  scene  of  two  duels.  The  first 
took  place  on  the  Virginia  line  during  the  autumn  of  1847,  when  H.  F. 
Harris  fell  in  a  duel  with  Edward  C.  Yellowly.  Harris  was  an  impetuous, 
ill-disciplined,  and  passionate  man.  He  was  the  Whig  representative  of 
Pitt  county  in  the  assembly  of  1846.  Yellowly,  amiable,  yet  resolute, 
opposed  his  nomination,  and  Harris  was  elected  by  a  bare  majority  of 
fifteen.  Stung  by  the  smallness  of  his  vote,  he  said  to  Yellowly  :  "  You 
scoundrel,  you  are  the  cause  of  this.  If  you  had  not  opposed  my  nomina- 
tion, I  should  have  had  the  usual  majority."  Yellowly  answered  :  "  I 
opposed  your  nomination  as  I  had  a  right  to  do,  but  I  supported  you  at 
the  ballot-box."  Harris  struck  him  ;  they  clinched,  but  were  separated. 
Harris  retired,  armed  himself  with  a  double-barreled  gun,  pursued  Yellowly 
and  swore  he  would  shoot  him  as  soon  as  they  met.  Both  parties  were 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  for  twelve  months.  Harris  practiced  every 
day  and  often  by  moonlight  until  he  became  a  skillful  marksman.  When 
the  year  had  expired  the  parties  met  and  Harris  fell,  meeting  apparently, 
as  the  men  of  the  middle  ages  would  have  said,  the  direct  judgment  of 
God.  The  second  was  on  June  12,  1868,  when  Robert  W.  Hughes  of  the 
Richmond  State  Journal  fought  William  E.  Cameron  of  the  Richmond 
Index  with  pistols  and  wounded  him  in  the  breast  at  the  first  fire. 

Maurice,  the  son  of  Judge  Alfred  Moore  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  fought  with  Benjamin  Smith,  afterwards  governor  of  North 
Carolina,  in  1800  or  1801,  on  the  South  Carolina  line,  with  pistols, 
because  of  an  alleged  insult  to  Moore's  father.  Smith  was  badly 
wounded  in  the  side.  Smith  was  engaged  in  other  duels.  He  donated 
twenty  thousand  acres  of  land  to  the  State  University  in  1789.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  Dr.  William  A.  Berry  took  offense  at 
some  remarks  made  by  General  William  Watts  Jones  and  a  challenge  fol- 
lowed. They  met  in  the  southern  end  of  the  town  of  Wilmington.  Shots 
were  exchanged,  neither  was  hurt,  the  matter  was  then  amicably  adjusted. 
Hon.  Duncan  Cameron  fought  William  Duffy  in  Virginia  about  1804. 
Cameron  was  wounded.  The  origin  of  this  duel  was  as  follows  :  A  client 
of  Judge  William  Norwood  had  lost  a  bond  or  negotiable  note.  To 
collect  the  value  of  the  lost  bond  it  was  necessary  to  prove  its  contents. 
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The  client  could  not  testify  in  his  own  behalf.  Mr.  Cameron  was  put  on 
the  stand.  He  testified  that  he  had  once  seen  the  bond  lying  on  Nor- 
wood's table ;  he  unthinkingly  read  it  all  over  before  becoming  aware  of 
his  action.  He  had  a  very  powerful  memory  and  reproduced  it  in  full  for 
the  court.  Duffy  appeared  for  the  defendant,  and  in  his  cross-examination 
reflected  severely  on  Cameron  in  thus  prying  into  the  affairs  of  others. 
Cameron  sent  the  cartel  of  course. 

Hon.  George  C.  Dromgoole  killed  Mr.  Daniel  Dugger  about  November, 
1837,  six  miles  from  Gaston,  North  Carolina.  This  duel  arose  from  a  sup- 
posed insult  given  by  Dugger  in  the  presence  of  ladies.  The  parties  stood 
four  paces  apart,  and  Dugger  received  the  ball  in  his  side,  about  three 
inches  below  the  arm-pit,  and  lived  until  the  next  morning.  He  was  a 
native  of  Brunswick  county,  Virginia.  Dromgoole  was  a  son  of  Edward 
Dromgoole,  a  Methodist  pioneer  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  He  was 
a  student  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1814.  After  this  unfort- 
unate affair  he  supported  the  widow  of  Mr.  Dugger  and  educated  his  two 
sons,  the  late  Macon  T.  Dugger  and  the  late  Captain  John  E.  Dugger  of 
Warrenton,  both  of  whom  graduated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Dromgoole  became  speaker  of  the  Virginia  senate  and  was  a  member  of 
congress  from  that  state,  1835-41,  1843-47.      He  died  in  1847. 

Politics  was  perhaps  the  most  fruitful  source  of  duels.  In  the  fall  of 
1827  Dr.  Robert  Brank  Vance  fought  Samuel  Price  Carson  at  Saluda  Gap, 
on  the  South  Carolina  line,  with  pistols.  Vance  was  wounded  at  the  first 
fire,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  It  was  in  the  campaign  of  1827,  when  the 
two  were  rivals,  that  the  morbid  tendency  of  Vance  caused  him  to  pro- 
voke a  challenge  by  an  insult  to  his  opponent's  father.  Carson,  who  was 
an  excellent  shot,  did  not  intend  to  slay  his  opponent,  but  was  compelled 
to  do  so  by  his  second,  Hon.  Warren  R.  Davis  of  South  Carolina.  Vance 
was  an  uncle  of  Senator  Z.  B.Vance,  and  was  a  member  of  congress,  1823- 
25.  While  preparations  were  being  made  on  the  field  he  handed  his  watch 
to  his  second  with  the  bequest  that  it  be  given  to  Hon.  David  L.  Swain  in 
case  of  his  death.  This  bequest  was  recognized  by  the  law  and  was 
allowed  to  stand,  the  case  being  a  donatio  causa  mortis.  Carson  was 
the  second  of  Hon.  D.  F.  Caldwell  in  his  proposed  affair  with  Colonel 
Charles  Fisher.  This  duel  did  not  occur,  as  Caldwell  was  unable  to  use 
the  broadsword.*  He  was  a  member  of  congress,  1825-33  ;  in  1835 
he  visited   Texas  and  while  absent  was  elected  a  member  of  the  conven- 

*  Wheeler,  in  his  Reminiscences  of  North  Carolina,  page  90,  says  that  Carson  was  also  the 
second  of  John  Branch  in  his  affair  with  Governor  Forsyth  of  Georgia.  If  this  duel  ever  occurred 
I  have  been  able  to  get  no  particulars,  and  it  is  improbable,  for  while  secretary  of  the  navy  Branch 
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tion  of  1835  ;  he  removed  to  Texas  in  1836,  and  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  convention  that  created  the  republic.  He  was  made  secretary  of 
state  and  was  afterwards  minister  to  the  United  States.      He  died  in  1840. 

John  K.  Campbell  was  killed  in  a  political  duel  in  Florida  in  1833. 
He  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  an  orphan-home  boy,  and  of  so  much 
promise  that  he  was  liberally  educated,  graduating  from  Columbia  Col- 
lege, South  Carolina.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  United  States 
attorney  for  Florida.  His  fate  excited  much  sympathy  in  Charleston, 
where  he  was  well  known.  In  1825  he  was  a  resident  of  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina.  In  June,  1836,  Jesse  A.  Bynum  of  North  Carolina  fought  at 
Bladensburg  with  Daniel  Jenifer  of  Maryland,  over  a  misunderstanding  in 
the  house  of  representatives.  Six  shots  were  fired  but  nobody  was  hurt. 
Hon.  Francis  W.  Pickens  of  South  Carolina,  and  Hon.  Baillie  Peyton  of 
Tennessee,  were  the  seconds  of  Jenifer,  and  Hon.  Edward  A.  Hannegan 
of  Indiana,  and  Hon.  H.  A.  Savier  of  Arkansas,  those  of  Bynum.  Charles 
Lee  Jones,  a  noted  duelist  in  his  day,  says  it  is  incomprehensible  that 
gentlemen  of  the  character  of  these  seconds  should  have  permitted  so 
many  shots  to  be  exchanged  in  a  case  growing  out  of  debate.  A 
British  Code  published  in  1824  lays  down  the  rule  that  "  three  fires" 
should  be  the  ultimatum  in  any  case,  as  any  further  firing  would  reduce 
the  duel  to  a  conflict  for  blood  or  subject  the  parties  to  ridicule  for 
incapacity  in  arms.  Bynum  was  also  an  attendant  of  Hon.  Jonathan 
Cilley  of  Maine,  in  his  fatal  duel  with  Hon.  William  J.  Graves  of  Ken- 
tucky, fought  at  Bladensburg,  February  24,  1838. 

Hon.  Thomas  L.  Clingman  of  North  Carolina,  met  Hon.  William  L. 
Yancey  of  Alabama,  in  1845,  near  Bladensburg;  neither  was  hurt.  The 
difficulty  was  adjusted  after  the  first  fire.  Huger  of  South  Carolina  was 
the  second  of  Yancey,  and  Charles  Lee  Jones  of  Washington  city,  was 
Clingman's  second.  Colonel  Jones  died  in  Washington  city,  November 
8,  1889,  aged  nearly  seventy.  As  a  young  man  he  was  a  leader  in  society, 
and  an  arbitrator  in  all  questions  of  social  life  and  the  laws  of  the  duel. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  old  school  and  of  great  personal  bravery.  He  was 
especially  prominent  in  this  duel  and  acted  as  a  second  in  several  others 
mentioned  in  this  paper. 

About  1850,  Hon.  John  Baxter  met  Colonel  Marcus  Erwin  and  ex- 
changed shots;  Baxter  was  slightly  wounded.  He  became  United  States 
district  judge  in  Tennessee  and  died  in  March,  1886. 

recommended  that  four  navy  officers  implicated  in  a  duel  be  stricken  from  the  list.  The  President 
replied  :  "  Let  the  above-named  officers  of  the  navy  be  stricken  from  the  roll.  Andrew  Jackson, 
March  31,  1830." 
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A  curious  illustration  of  the  foolish  character  of  the  duel  is  furnished 
by  an  incident  given  by  Watson  in  his  Annals  of  Philadelphia.  In  1778  or 
1779,  Henry  Laurens  of  South  Carolina,  the  president  of  congress,  chal- 
lenged John  Penn,  a  signer  from  North  Carolina.  The  two  men  were 
fellow-boarders,  and  had  breakfasted  together  that  morning.  They  were 
to  fight  in  a  vacant  lot  opposite  the  masonic  hall,  on  Chestnut  street. 
There  was  a  deep  slough  at  Fifth  street,  and  in  crossing  Penn,  who  was 
much  the  younger  man,  offered  his  hand  to  Laurens.  The  act  of  courtesy 
was  accepted,  and  Penn  suggested  that  their  meeting  was  a  foolish  affair. 
It  was  settled  at  once. 

John  Grange  and  Bernard  Laspeyre  fought  with  pistols  early  in  the 
century  in  Brunswick  county,  near  the  South  Carolina  line.  Laspeyre 
was  wounded  in  the  arm.  John  Grange  and  Major  Love  fought  with  pis- 
tols on  Eagle's  Island,  opposite  Wilmington,  early  in  the  century.  Three 
shots  exchanged  ;  neither  hurt.  The  parties  ate  persimmons  off  the  same 
tree  between  fires.  During  the  war  of  181 2  a  man  named  Sykes  fought  a 
duel  in  Brunswick  county  with  an  officer  of  a  revenue  cutter.  The  affair 
was  bloodless.  Bela  Williams  Strong,  a  native  of  New  York,  and,  it  is  said, 
the  brother  of  a  great  jurist  there,  Judge  Strong,  became  involved  in  a 
personal  difficulty  with  a  brother  of  Gabriel  Holmes,  who  was  governor  of 
North  Carolina,  1821-25,  and  was  killed  by  him  in  a  duel  near  Holmes- 
ville  in  Marion  district,  South  Carolina,  on  May  27,  18 15.  Strong  was  a 
lawyer  and  resided  in  Fayetteville.  He  was  twenty-nine  years  old,  of 
endearing  and  amiable  qualities,  pleasing  address,  and  polished  manners. 
He  married  Miss  Harriet  Harrington,  a  daughter  of  General  Harrington 
of  the  Pee  Dee  section,  a  noted  Revolutionary  patriot.  Mrs.  Mary 
Daniel  of  Robeson  county,  aged  ninety-four,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  duel  of  which  she  was  almost  a  witness  :  "  My  father,  Andrew 
Fulmer,  a  native  of  Germany,  settled  near  the  dueling  ground  in  Robeson 
county.  Mr.  Strong  was  my  father's  lawyer,  and  came  to  his  house  with 
some  friends  and  spoke  of  viewing  some  land  across  the  line.  He  was  a 
welcome  visitor  and  my  father  tried  to  engage  him  in  conversation  about 
his  law  matters,  but  Mr.  Strong  remarked  that  he  would  talk  over  matters 
after  he  returned.  Mr.  Strong  and  his  friends  departed  on  the  morning  of 
the  27th  May,  181 5.  During  the  day  we  were  shocked  to  learn  that  a  duel 
had  been  fought  and  our  guest  of  the  night  previous  was  killed.  He  was 
brought  to  our  gate  in  a  gig  and  held  up  by  one  of  his  friends  and  a  negro 
servant.  He  was  seated  in  the  foot  of  the  gig  with  his  feet  hanging  down 
outside.  Against  my  earnest  entreaty  he  was  carried  on  this  way  towards 
Fayetteville."     The   bride  who  awaited  his  coming  knew  nothing  of  the 
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duel  till  he  was  brought  in  the  gig  to  the  gate  of  the  Murley  House.  A 
monument  in  the  old  Cross  Creek  cemetery,  erected  "  by  the  hand  of  con- 
nubial affection  "  marks  his  resting-place.  His  widow  lived  afterward  on 
Carr's  Mount  at  Wadesboro,  and  subsequently  removed  to  Alabama  where 
she  died  a  few  years  ago.  Her  adopted  daughter  married  Dr.  John 
Williamson,  a  native  of  Cumberland  county,  now  a  citizen  of  Alabama. 

Dr.  Mitchell  and  Dock  Long  fought  a  savage  duel  seven  miles  from 
Salisbury  about  1830.  Edmund  Burke  Waddell  fought  Henry  Hill  on  the 
South  Carolina  line  with  pistols  about  1830.  Waddell  was  wounded  in 
the  knee.  W.  J.  Keith  fought  O.  M.  Dantzler  in  North  Carolina  in  1853 
with  pistols  and  was  badly  wounded.  Wheeler  in  his  Reminiscences  men- 
tions a  duel  fought  between  Satterthwaite  and  Kennedy,  residents  of 
Beaufort  county. 

The  last  sad  duel  fought  by  natives  of  North  Carolina  was  fought 
between  Joseph  Flanner  and  Dr.  William  Crawford  Wilkings  in  South 
Carolina,  just  across  the  line  and  not  far  from  Wilmington,  May  3,  1856. 
Wilkings  was  an  officer  of  the  young  men's  Democratic  association  of  Wil- 
mington, and  made  a  speech  at  some  local  election  at  which  Flanner  took 
offense.  He  challenged  and  killed  his  opponent  at  the  first  fire.  Wilk- 
ings at  the  time  of  his  death  was  thirty  years  and  nineteen  days  old.  He 
was  "  gifted  by  nature  and  refined  by  cultivation,  ardent  and  generous  in 
his  impulses,  eloquent  and  fearless  in  the  expression  of  his  sentiments." 
The  attending  physician  was  Dr.  J.  F.  McRee.  The  seconds  of  Wilkings 
were  William  Walker  and  Nash  Waddell ;  of  Flanner,  John  Cowan  and 
O.  P.  Meares.  There  is  a  magnificent  monument  to  the  memory  of  Wilk- 
ings in  Oakdale  Cemetery,  Wilmington.  Flanner  was  an  agent  of  the  con- 
federacy in  Paris,  during  the  war.  At  its  close  he  went  into  the  banking 
business,  using  the  funds  of  the  defunct  government  which  still  remained 
in  his  hands,  and  died  in  1885,  leaving  an  estate  to  heirs  in  North  Carolina 
worth  about  $300,000.  This  duel  created  perhaps  a  more  profound  feel- 
ing of  regret  than  any  other  fought  by  natives  of  the  state.  There  are 
two  families  in  Wilmington  who  have  no  intercourse  with  each  other  even 
unto  this  day  because  of  its  unfortunate  results. 
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A   REPLY   TO    MR.    HENRY   ADAMS 

Editor  Magazine  of  A  merican  History  : 

Will  you  kindly  allow  some  of  the  valuable  space  in  your  pages  for  a 
few  words  about  General  George  Izard,  concerning  whose  military  career 
I  wrote  an  article  for  your  magazine  in  June,  1888  ?  In  the  volume  of  Mr. 
Henry  Adams's  history  which  refers  to  the  campaign  of  1814,  when  Izard 
was  the  senior  major-general  on  the  Canada  frontier,  conclusions  are 
reached  with  regard  to  Izard  that  I  think  can  be  proved  to  be  altogether 
unjust.  As  a  soldier  General  Izard's  career  is  interesting  for  two  reasons. 
He  was  the  first  officer  in  the  United  States  army  who  had  been  com- 
pletely educated  in  the  schools,  having  spent  five  years  for  that  purpose 
in  Europe,  two  of  which  were  at  the  French  government  school  for 
engineers  at  Metz  ;  while  the  second  reason  is,  that  the  struggle  which  he 
made  for  recognition  as  an  officer  who  thoroughly  understood  his  duties 
proved  to  be  of  no  avail,  so  wedded  were  the  military  and  public  opinion 
of  his  day  to  methods  that  belonged  to  the  past.  He  was  not  understood 
by  his  fellow  officers  on  account  of  his  education,  and  he  was  an  absolute 
enigma  to  the  would-be  military  critics  of  his  time. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  what  I  have  to  say  here  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  article  of  June,  1888,  where  the  military  proceedings  of 
1 8 14  are  given  with  some  detail.  Perhaps  the  result  of  that  article  has 
been  that  Mr.  Adams's  attention  was  called  to  Izard's  published  corre- 
spondence, and  he  is  therefore  the  first  serious  writer  of  American  history 
who  has  quoted  Izard  without  ridiculing  him.  The  other  two  historians, 
Ingersoll  and  Armstrong,  who  were  his  contemporaries,  are  unsparing  in 
their  denunciation.  Mr.  Adams  recognizes  the  advantage  which  Izard 
possessed  of  having  been  educated  as  a  professional  soldier,  and  has  no 
fault  to  find  with  his  patiently  drilling  and  disciplining  the  raw  recruits 
sent  to  him  at  Plattsburg  from  early  in  May,  18 14,  when  he  took  command, 
to  July  and  August,  when  he  was  ordered  to  Niagara,  as  well  as  his  fortify- 
ing the  post  in  the  expectation  of  an  early  attack  ;  nor  does  Mr.  Adams 
pay  any  attention  to  the  accusation  that  Izard  was  "  only  a  martinet," 
which  was  the  common  remark  of  the  subordinate  officers  at  Plattsburg. 
He  does   not  accuse  Izard,  moreover,  of  having  purposely  selected   the 
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best  men  of  the  garrison  for  the  long  march  of  four  hundred  miles  to 
Niagara  in  the  hope  that  his  successor  in  command  would  be  thereby 
crippled  in  efforts  to  resist  the  impending  attack.  Mr.  Adams  evidently 
recognizes  that  for  such  a  journey  the  best  men  were  absolutely  necessary. 
Otherwise  the  number  of  stragglers  by  the  way  would  have  much  reduced 
his  original  effective  strength.  He  also  apparently  does  not  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  Izard's  accomplishing  thirty  miles  a  day  with  troops  not 
yet  inured  to  fatigue,  and  a  wagon  train  partly  drawn  by  oxen.  He 
merely  mentions  the  time  consumed  by  the  march  without  comment, 
and  gives  Izard  no  credit  for  having  reached  his  destination  without 
appreciable  diminution  of  his  numbers.  Finally,' among  the  favorable 
notices  Mr.  Adams  speaks  well  of  Izard  as  an  honorable  man,  against 
whom  no  suspicion  of  double-dealing  was  ever  bruited. 

But  at  this  point  his  commendations  cease  ;  and  when  Izard  has 
crossed  the  Niagara  river  with  the  combined  divisions  of  General  Jacob 
Brown  and  his  own,  and  confronts  the  British  General  Drummond 
intrenched  behind  the  Chippewa,  river,  Mr.  Adams  first  incorrectly  states 
the  relative  strength  of  the  two  armies,  and  without  carefully  considering 
the  reasons  given  in  Izard's  dispatches  to  the  secretary  for  not  engag- 
ing the  enemy  finally  concludes  him  to  have  been  entirely  unequal  to  the 
crucial  test  of  his  ability,  namely,  a  battle,  which  he  ought  easily  to  have 
won  by  his  overwhelming  superiority  in  numbers  to  his  antagonist. 

Mr.  Adams  is  right  when  he  states  Izard's  strength  at  Chippewa  to 
have  been  five  thousand  five  hundred  regulars  and  eight  hundred  militia, 
but  he  refers  to  no  authority  for  estimating  the  British  strength  at  two 
thousand  five  hundred.  Izard  estimates  Drummond's  strength  in  a 
dispatch  to  the  secretary  after  recrossing  the  Niagara,  dated  Buffalo, 
November  2,  1814.  He  says:  "When  before  Chippewa  the  impression 
left  by  General  Brown's  estimates  and  observation  was  that  the  remaining 
British  regular  force  for  the  field  before  us  was  rather  under  than  over 
four  thousand  men  (including  the  garrisons  of  the  forts  below,  perhaps 
five  hundred  men).  It  was  also  reported  by  our  spies  near  the  mouth  of 
the  strait  that  the  fleet  landed  only  a  few  hundred  troops,  but  that  the 
bulk  of  their  cargoes  consisted  in  provisions  and  stores.  This  was  only 
in  part  true.  It  now  seems  from  the  deposition  of  deserters,  corroborated 
by  more  recent  observation,  that  the  troops  were  one  thousand  six 
hundred  in  number,  besides  whom  four  hundred  exchanged  prisoners  (of 
the  forty-first  regiment  from  Erie)  had  immediately  been  put  upon  duty, 
and  the  whole  advanced  to  Chippewa."  According  to  these  figures  the 
British  strength   was  somewhat   under  six  thousand  regulars,  and   a  mo- 
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merit's  consideration  of  the  subject  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that, 
independently  of  all  estimates,  the  British  were  not  likely  to  have  left 
General  Drummond  with  only  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  when  they 
must  have  known  that  Izard  had  arrived  with  four  thousand  men,  and  the 
number  of  Wellington's  veterans  then  in  Canada  to  draw  from  was  over 
thirty  thousand. 

In  continuation  of  his  remarks  disparaging  to  Izard  Mr.  Adams  says 
that  he  failed  at  Chippewa  to  seize  the  great  opportunity  of  his  life,  and 
to  crush  the  enemy  with  his  superior  numbers.  This  is  a  mistake.  The 
great  opportunity  of  Izard's  life  was  at  Plattsburg.  He  there  had  worked 
assiduously  to  place  the  land  defenses  in  condition,  and  toward  develop- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  garrison,  and  when  ordered  to  Niagara  the 
fruits  of  his  labors  were  taken  from  him  and  reaped  by  others  ;  whereas, 
at  Chippewa,  his  conduct  was  controlled  by  higher  reasons  than  the  mere 
necessity  of  fighting.  Mr.  Adams's  final  conclusion  as  to  Izard  is,  that  after 
evacuating  Canada  his  usefulness  was  practically  ended,  and  he  considers 
him  as  admitting  this  by  recommending  that  General  Brown  be  sent  to 
Sackett's  Harbor  with  his  division,  where  between  five  thousand  and  six 
thousand  militia  had  collected.  These  were  unarmed,  disorganized,  and 
approaching  a  state  of  mutiny,*  and  Izard  knew  that  General  Brown  was 
more  competent  than  himself  to  the  task  of  organizing  them.  He  had 
but  little  confidence  in  three-months  militia,  and  was  very  willing  that 
another  should  undertake  to  make  them  available,  especially  General 
Brown,  who  had  already  commanded  such  troops,  and  was  popular  among 
them.  His  inactivity  at  this  moment,  which  Mr.  Adams  considers  as 
proof  that  his  usefulness  had  been  entirely  expended,  will  be  explained 
as  we  proceed. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Izard  at  Plattsburg  in  May,  1 8 14,  where  he 
found  the  so-called  army  which  he  was  to  command  so  deplorably  weak  in 
numbers  and  equipment,  as  described  in  his  letter  to  Secretary  Armstrong, 
he  mentioned  incidentally  in  a  letter  written  the  same  month  to  a  sister 
living  in  Philadelphia,  that  the  best  he  could  do  would  be  to  avoid  dis- 
grace, and  that  "  anything  above  that  was  impossible  in  the  present 
system."  This  is  the  key  to  his  entire  conduct  during  the  campaign,  for, 
although  he  felt  more  hopeful  when  his  force  had  increased  to  seven 
thousand  men,  he  knew  they  would  answer  only  for  the  defensive.  The 
offensive  never  seemed  practicable  to  him  as  long  as  the  enemy  were  so 
much  stronger  on  the  other  side,  and  the  only  chance  of  meeting  the 
British   successfully   was    in    waiting    until    another    year    when    a   suffi- 

*  Izard's  correspondence. 
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ciently  large  force  would  have  been  collected  for  an  invasion  of  Canada. 
As  a  means  to  this  end  he  strongly  recommended  to  Secretary  Monroe, 
before  the  end  of  the  campaign,  that  during  the  approaching  winter  all 
officers  be  obliged  to  remain  with  their  commands.  This  was  essential 
toward  keeping  up  the  efficiency  of  the  troops,  and  the  neglect  of  it  had 
been  the  prime  cause  of  the  condition  in  which  he  found  his  men  in  May. 
Secretary  Monroe,  in  reply,  approved  of  this  and  stated  that  the  govern- 
ment intended  to  raise  a  much  larger  army  for  the  next  campaign. 

With  regard  to  Chippewa,  Izard  gives  very  fully  in  his  dispatches  the 
reasons  for  not  engaging  the  enemy.  He  was  deficient  in  the  necessary 
ordnance  stores  and  artillery,  and  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  com- 
mence operations  necessarily  requiring  time,  thus  prolonging  the  cam- 
paign into  the  winter,  for  the  severity  of  which  the  army  was  unprepared. 
No  national  advantage  could  be  gained  by  a  battle,  even  if  successful, 
beyond  what  had  been  gained  by  those  of  the  summer,  and  it  was  an 
error  in  his  opinion  to  have  carried  on  active  operations  at  a  point  so 
distant  from  the  sources  of  supply.  The  two  divisions  then  united 
composed  the  best  army  that  had  yet  been  raised,  and  would  serve  as  a 
nucleus  for  the  larger  army  to  be  soon  recruited.  To  expose  it  to  the  risk 
of  defeat  would  be  to  leave  the  whole  frontier  between  Plattsburg  and 
Niagara  open  to  invasion.  If  disaster  occurred  the  British  might  easily 
penetrate  to  Albany  and  even  to  New  York,  and  not  meet  any  force  able 
to  oppose  them  beyond  the  small  numbers  under  Macomb  at  Plattsburg. 
Izard  considered  the  situation  carefully  in  his  correspondence  with  Sec- 
retary Monroe,  and  when  he  had  recrossed  the  Niagara  river  and  aban- 
doned Fort  Erie  as  a  post  completely  untenable  during  the  winter,  the 
step  was  fully  approved  by  the  President  and  the  secretary. 

Soon  after  this  General  Brown  was  ordered  to  Sackett's  Harbor  with 
his  division  and  Izard  remained  at  Buffalo.  There  was  nothing  important 
to  do  just  then.  He  simply  awaited  the  preparations  for  collecting  a  larger 
army,  which  it  was  promised  should  be  ready  by  the  following  spring, 
which  inactivity  Mr.  Adams  interprets  into  absolute  incapacity  for  further 
usefulness.  His  ideas  for  the  next  campaign  were  :  "  If  they  [the  British] 
invade  our  territory,  it  will  be,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  purpose  of  occupy- 
ing both  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  seems  to  me  very  improbable 
that  they  will  advance  into  the  interior.  The  possession  of  the  right 
bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  all  important  to  them,  and  therefore  it  is  that 
the  object  of  our  first  operations  next  campaign  should  be  the  establish- 
ment of  a  respectable  fortress  on  that  river  which  would  interrupt  its 
navigation  and   thus  paralyze  the  upper  province."     An   efficient  army 
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required  that  "  system  be  enforced  in  the  various  branches  of  the  ordnance, 
clothing,  quartermaster's,  surgeon's,  and  pay  departments,"  and  although 
Izard  does  not  say  so  directly,  it  can  be  inferred  that  a  crossing  into 
Canada  at  some  point  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  which  would  threaten 
both  Montreal  and  Kingston,  was  the  plan  which  he  would  probably  have 
adopted.  Plattsburg,  strengthened  as  it  had  been,  would  serve  as  a  safe 
depot  of  supplies  for  such  a  movement. 

Shortly  after  this  Izard  resigned  finally  from  the  army.  His  reasons  for 
this  seem  to  have  been  that  a  certain  pamphlet  which  reflected  severely 
but  untruthfully  on  his  conduct  had  been  published  and  extensively  read. 
The  abandonment  of  Fort  Erie  was  a  sore  disappointment,  and  popular 
favor  was  on  the  side  of  those  generals  who  had  fought  the  battles  of  the 
year,  however  barren  they  may  have  been  of  results.  The  professional 
soldier  who  had  been  so  flatteringly  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  the 
year  before  had,  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  proved  to  be  a  complete 
failure.  This  was  because  he  had  not  fought  a  single  battle,  and  because 
he  was  considered  to  have  quailed  before  the  British  when  victory  was  in 
his  grasp  at  Chippewa.  That  this  was  the  average  opinion  of  the  day  one 
can  easily  learn  by  reading  Ingersoll's  estimate  of  Izard,  written  several 
years  later.  He  quotes  from  both  the  abusive  pamphlet  and  Izard's 
correspondence,  and,  while  he  attaches  consequence  to  all  the  statements 
of  Izard's  shortcomings  and  incapacity,  he  treats  his  correspondence  with 
complete  ridicule.  To  have  remained  then  in  the  army  would  have 
exposed  Izard  either  to  being  dropped  or  to  have  his  juniors  promoted 
over  him,  and  he  felt  there  was  no  alternative  but  resignation. 

In  1816  he  published  his  correspondence  with  the  War  Department, 
which  remains  his  vindication  to  this  day.  He  is  better  understood  by 
the  professional  soldier  of  the  present,  whose  standpoint  is  the  same,  and 
who  can  sympathize  with  him  for  having  been  assigned  to  the  artillery 
without  his  consent,  by  Secretary  Dearborn,  when  the  regiment  of 
artillerists  and  engineers  was  increased  to  two,  and  the  two  branches  of 
the  service  separated.  He  had  been  educated  as  an  engineer,  and 
employed  as  such  on  government  works,  and  therefore  considered  that  he 
should  be  included  in  that  regiment.  His  resignation  was  just  what  an 
army  officer  would  do  to-day  if  similarly  treated. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  reaching  a  conclusion  as  to  Izard's  com- 
petency by  the  Journal  of  the  Military  Service  Institution,  the  present 
organ  of  the  army.  In  a  review  of  my  June  article  in  its  December 
number,  1888,  it  says:  "  The  sketch  conclusively  proves  that  General 
Izard  has  been  put  in  a  mistaken  position  by  the  historian,  and  instead 
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of  being  held  responsible  for  the  inglorious  endings  of  the  campaigns  of 
the  Northern  frontier,  he  should  be  given  the  credit  due  him  for  saving 
the  troops  from  capture  and  annihilation,  while  he  himself  was  hampered 
by  close  and  unprofessional  orders  from  the  War  Department,  and  ambi- 
tious wranglings  among  subordinates." 

There  was  scarcely  any  change  in  the  methods  by  which  the  war  of 
1812  was  conducted  from  those  by  which  the  revolutionary  war  had 
succeeded,  and  the  older  generals  who  were  veterans  of  the  war  for 
independence  were  more  or  less  antiquated  in  their  notions.  Secretary 
Armstrong,  who  was  one  of  them,  believed  to  the  end  that  a  British  army 
could  easily  be  captured,  as  Burgoyne's  and  Cornwallis's  had  been,  by  an 
American  army  crossing  into  Canada  and  accomplishing  the  feat  ;  and 
in  a  letter  to  General  Izard  of  August  12,  1814,  he  suggests  a  way  in  which 
the  whole  of  Drummond's  force  on  the  Niagara  could  be  captured. 
Impartial  criticism  of  Izard  from  a  historian  so  completely  wedded  to  the 
past  as  Armstrong  can  scarcely  be  expected,  and  it  was  therefore  natural 
that  he  could  not  understand  Izard's  more  scientific  plan  of  conducting 
the  campaign  of  18 14. 
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Charleston,  S.  C. 


THE   GUNS    IN    THE    GRASS 

AN   INCIDENT   OF  THE    MEXICAN    WAR 

As  hang  two  mighty  thunderclouds 

Ere  lightnings  link  the  twain, 
So  lie  we  and  the  Mexican 

On  Palo  Alto  plain  ; 
And  silence,  solemn,  dread,  profound, 
Broods  o'er  the  waiting  battle-ground. 

We  see  the  foeman's  musketeers 

[A  host !]  upon  his  right, 
And  on  his  left  the  cavalry 

Stand,  hungry  for  the  fight  ; 
But  that  blank  centre — what  ?   Alas, 
'Tis  hidden  by  the  prairie  grass  ! 

Old  Rough  and  Ready  scans  the  foe  ; 

"  I  would  I  knew,"  says  he, 
"  Whether  or  no  that  lofty  grass 

Conceals  artillery. 
Could  I  but  bring  that  spot  in  ken, 
'Twere  worth  to  me  five  thousand  men  !  " 

Then  forward  steps  Lieutenant  Blake, 

Touches  his  hat,  and  says, 
"  I  wait  command  to  ride  and  see 

What  'neath  that  prairie  lays." 
We  stand  amazed  :  no  cowards,  we  : 
But  this  is  more  than  bravery  ! 

"  '  Command  !  '  "  cries  Taylor  ;  "  nay,  I  ne'er 

To  such  a  deed  '  command  ! ' ' 
Then  bends  he  o'er  his  horse's  neck 

And  takes  as  brave  a  hand 
As  e'er  a  loyal  sabre  bore  : 
"God  bless  you,  Blake  !  "  he  says — no  more. 
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The  soldier  to  his  saddle  springs 
And  gayly  waves  '  good-bye,' 

Determination  on  his  lips, 
A  proud  light  in  his  eye  : 

And  then,  as  pity  holds  our  breath, 

We  see  him  dare  that  road  of  death. 

To  utmost  pace  he  spurs  the  beast. 

Save  that  his  sword  hangs  free, 
It  were  as  though  a  madman  charged 

A  nation's  chivalry  ! 
On,  on,  he  flies,  his  steed  unreined 
Till  yonder  hillock's  crest  is  gained. 

And  now  he  checks  his  horse,  dismounts, 
And  coolly  through  his  glass 

Surveys  the  phalanx  of  the  foe 
That  lies  beyond  the  grass. 

A  musket-flash  !     They  move  !     Advance  ! 

Halt  ! — 'twas  the  sunlight  on  a  lance  ! 

He  turns,  remounts,  and  speeds  him  back. 

Hark !  what  is  that  we  hear? 
Across  the  rolling  prairie  rings 

A  gun  ?  ah,  no, — a  cheer  ! 
A  noble  tribute  sweeps  the  plain  : 
A  thousand  throats  take  up  the  strain. 

Safe !     But  the  secret  to  unveil 

Taylor  no  longer  seeks  ; 
For  with  a  roar  that  shakes  the  earth 

That  unmasked  centre  speaks ! 
'Gainst  fearful  odds,  till  set  of  sun, 
We  battle — and  the  field  is  won  ! 


/A^/ 


A    FORGOTTEN    REPUBLIC 

When  the  armies  of  Bonaparte  entered  Switzerland  in  1798  to  revolu- 
tionize that  country,  they  found  some  purely  democratic  little  states  flour- 
ishing in  the  midst  of  oligarchies  born  of  the  dark  ages.  One  of  these,  the 
Alpine  "  Republic  of  St.  Gall,"  has  a  most  unique  and  interesting  history, 
long  since  forgotten. 

Switzerland  then  consisted  of  thirteen  miniature  states.  Some  were 
republics  at  war  with  themselves,  some  oligarchies  in  disorder,  some  aris- 
tocracies, and  a  few  were  simply  little  dictatorships.  It  was  to  destroy 
these  and  compel  the  organization  of  a  central  government  with  a  political 
head  that  Bonaparte  aimed.  He  succeeded,  and  a  united  Switzerland 
soon  followed,  while  his  hand  was  felt  in  better  laws  and  a  partial  wiping 
out  of  a  dead  political  past. 

It  is  nearly  a  hundred  years  since  the  career  of  the  little  state  ended 
which  is  here  recalled.  A  simpler  or  more  peculiarly  organized  self-gov- 
erning community  has  not  existed  since  the  days  of  ancient  Greece.  Per- 
haps the  Greek  democracies  were  the  Alpine  republic's  model.  The  St. 
Gall  patriots  had  the  opportunity  for  free  and  independent  government. 
They  were  isolated  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  Alps,  and  nearly 
three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  Mountain  scenery  of  the  finest  char 
acter  surrounded  them  in  every  direction,  and  a  thousand  feet  below 
stretched  a  beautiful  and  historic  lake.  This  republic  was  five  hundred 
years  old  when  the  French  armies  destroyed  it.  Its  presidents,  called 
burgomasters,  had  been  elected  by  the  people  since  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  to-day  the  town  register  gives  the  record  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  five  of  these  dignified  worthies.  Their  prescribed 
duties  were  "  to  forward  the  interest  and  the  honor  of  the  republic,  to 
insure  to  the  poor,  as  well  as  to  the  rich,  all  their  rights,  and  weekly  to 
hold  counsel  with  the  guild-masters,  the  immediate  representatives  of  the 
people  of  all  trades  and  classes."  The  whole  people,  with  uplifted  hands, 
swore  anew  each  year  to  aid  and  support  their  chosen  head  in  faith  and 
honor.  "  It  is  a  republic,"  said  Jacob  Weglin,  the  historian  and  favorite 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  "  where  a  handful  of  virtuous  citizens  accomplish 
what  the  greatest  monarchs  fail  in.  They  guard  their  state  from  disorder 
and  revolution  by  the  simple  grace  of  homely  virtues.  An  habitual  honor 
prevails  there  as  a  happy  instinct." 
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The  whole  fabric  of  the  state,  in  fact,  was  based  on  the  uprightness 
and  morality  of  its  citizens.  Religion  was  the  corner-stone  of  the  repub- 
lic. A  man  who  was  not  religious  could  not  be  elected  to  office,  and  a 
wide  distinction  was  made  between  religion  and  simply  going  to  church. 
Scrupulous  honor,  in  an  almost  exaggerated  form,  was  demanded  of  every 
man  who  aspired  to  public  place  ;  while  drunkenness,  vulgarity,  and  pro- 
fanity were  as  great  bars  to  preferment  as  common  thieving.  "  A  republic 
cannot  depend  upon  armies,"  declared  one  of  St.  Gall's  distinguished 
patriots.  "  Its  only  hope*  is  in  the  understanding  of  its  citizens,  the  strict 
enforcement  of  its  laws,  and  the  morality  of  its  people.  Understanding 
must  take  the  place  of  muskets.  The  public  good  must  be  everything.  A 
monarchy  may  be  saved  by  arms,  but  there  is  no  salvation  for  a  republic 
except  in  the  honor  of  its  citizens.  In  my  fatherland  official  dignities  are 
duties.  Honor  there  is  the  most  important  reward,  and  officials  have  more 
concern  for  the  common  good  than  for  their  own  prosperity.  There  is 
more  desire  there  to  leave  a  rich  inheritance  to  the  republic  than  to  enrich 
one's  family  at  the  public  expense.  Before  the  doors  of  our  council  rooms 
stand  customs  and  republican  ideas,  keeping  watch  that  no  masked  vices 
of  politics  shall  slip  in  among  us  from  abroad."  What  splendid  sentiments 
of  patriotism  in  a  state  born  amid  the  barbarism  of  the  dead  centuries, 
and  at  a  time  when,  in  other  countries,  individual  human  rights  were 
scarcely  recognized. 

Partisanship  was  unknown  in  this  republic.  No  difference  was  per- 
mitted between  the  welfare  of  the  citizen  and  the  welfare  of  the  state. 
Honorable  men,  once  chosen  by  the  people,  and  found  fit  for  trusts,  were 
retained,  or  re-elected  year  by  year,  so  long  as  their  special  fitness  lasted. 
The  spectacle  of  the  people  dismissing  an  official  one  year  who  had  been 
selected  by  their  own  votes  the  year  before  did  not  occur.  One  burgo- 
master, Padian,was  re-elected  nine  times  to  head  the  government.  Only 
once  in  a  hundred  years  was  there  a  recorded  case  of  malfeasance  in  public 
office,  and  in  that  single  case  of  a  century  the  offender  had  his  head  cut 
off.  We  of  the  modern  republic  read  such  things  with  surprise.  Every 
citizen  had  a  vote  for  burgomaster,  and  no  one  dared  converse  with  a  voter 
as  to  any  candidate  at  any  place  or  time  immediately  preceding  an  elec- 
tion. With  all  their  respect  for  state  officials  the  people,  nevertheless, 
selected  two  public  "  censors,"  who  carefully  examined  into  every  official's 
public  conduct  twice  a  year.  Once  a  year  all  the  masters  of  the  guilds 
met  to  consider  if  any  change  in  officials  or  laws  were  needed.  Their 
conclusions  were  sent  to  the  lesser  state  council,  with  a  right  to  appeal  to 
the  higher.     It  was  purely  a  people's  government.     Office-holding  was 
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sometimes  compulsory,  and  a  citizen  selected  by  the  people  could  be  fined 
one  thousand  gulden  for  not  accepting  the  trust  offered  him. 

The  methods  of  the  courts  were  as  peculiar  as  the  election  processes. 
Lawyers  were  not  permitted  in  court,  and  written  pleadings  were  unheard 
of.  Trial  by  jury  was  unknown.  Cases  were  tried  by  the  judges  person- 
ally, the  most  important  even  settled  in  a  few  hours  and  without  expense. 
Dishonest  lawyers  and  bribed  juries  were  not  a  curse  of  this  republic. 
True,  the  judges  were  grim,  sour  fellows  at  times,  and  hard  sentences  were 
pronounced  against  even  petty  offenders;  but  they  were  never  accused  of 
being  "  bought  up,"  or  of  favoring  the  rich  as  against  the  poor.  Law- 
breakers simply  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  and  there  were  no  lawsuits  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing.  Citizenship  had  its  proud  value  in  this  republic,  and  it 
cost  one  thousand  gold  gulden  for  a  foreigner  to  have  its  privileges.  Once 
secured,  citizenship  could  not  be  surrendered  before  forty  years,  and  then 
only  by  a  forfeiting  of  two  per  cent,  of  one's  property.  Few  debts  were 
allowed,  and  those  made  for  drinking  could  not  be  collected  by  law. 
Spendthrifts  were  put  under  guardianship  the  same  as  orphan  children, 
and  their  property  saved  for  their  heirs. 

An  Italian  visiting  in  this  republic  once  wrote  these  queer  observations  : 
"  The  people  here  are  great  traders  and  manufacturers,  and  are  noted  for 
their  integrity.  Weaving  linen  is  their  great  industry.  There  are  few 
failures  in  business,  and  cheating  is  a  crime.  The  merchants  and  traders 
are  mostly  nobles.  They  travel  when  young  and  learn  all  languages. 
Flax  is  spun  here  to  the  fineness  of  a  hair.  The  bleaching  is  wonderful, 
owing  to  the  pure  water  of  the  Alps.  The  rich  own  many  estates  in  the 
Rhine  valley,  and  beautiful  gardens  are  about  the  town.  The  taxes  are 
small,  but  more  than  support  the  economical  government.  The  surplus 
in  the  treasury  is  loaned  out  to  citizens  at  low  interest,  to  be  used  in  in- 
suring factories,  house-building,  etc.  Officers  are  held  to  terribly  strict 
account.  The  blessings  of  Heaven  rest  on  the  republic  as  a  reward  for  its 
charities,  which  are  unbelievably  great.  No  citizen  is  permitted  to  live  in 
bitter  distress.  The  people  are  extremely  pious,  and  the  men  appear  in 
church  several  times  a  day,  in  white  collars  and  black  mantles,  while 
women  serve  God  only  in  black  dresses." 

Going  to  church  to  hear  wearisome  sermons  four  or  five  times  a  day 
became  burdensome,  and  this  puritanical  overdoing  of  church  matters  in 
many  ways  was  at  last  done  away  with.  The  number  of  guests  at  a 
wedding  and  the  costs  of  the  dinner  were  settled  by  law,  and  the  giving 
of  presents  limited  to  the  immediate  relatives.  The  thousand  and  one 
petty  regulations  of  every-day  life  were,  in  themselves,  disagreeable  tyran- 
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nies,  but  they  came  of  the  peculiar  times,  not  of  the  republic.  They 
then  existed  everywhere  in  the  world.  The  people  believed  them  to  be 
for  their  good,  and  accepted  them  as  fanatics  sometimes  court  fire  and 
the  stake. 

The  little  republic  secured  a  degree  of  liberty  a  thousand  times  in 
advance  of  any  of  the  monarchial  systems.  It  was  a  government  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people,  and  its  forms  and  sentiments  are  marvelous 
when  viewed  beside  the  tyrannies  under  which  all  Europe  was  groaning. 
Its  history  makes  us  wonder  if  modern  republics  are  any  improvement 
upon  it.  The  citizens  were  a  music-loving,  nature-loving  people.  They 
had  their  simple  lives,  their  free  government,  their  native  mountains,  their 
picturesque  valleys,  their  shining  lakes,  their  musical  water-falls  ;  they 
were  in  tune  with  nature,  and  were  happy.  They  have  passed  away  and 
left  us  only  the  story  of  how  a  virtuous  people,  in  whatever  age,  may 
happily  govern  themselves.  When  the  French  troops  entered  their 
country  to  destroy  it,  this  little  republic  protested  and  struggled  in  vain. 
"  Leave  us  our  ancient  liberty,  it  is  good  enough  for  us,"  the  patriots 
pleaded.  It  was  of  no  use.  The  little  Alpine  state  that  had  conferred 
protection  and  freedom  on  its  people  for.  five  centuries  must  die.  The 
hour  had  come.  On  Sunday  morning,  May  29,  1798,  for  the  last  time,  the 
burgomaster  and  city  officials,  in  robes  of  office,  marched  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  meet  the  people  collected  on  the  public  square.  In  perfect 
silence  and  by  show  of  hands  the  act  was  accomplished  and  the  old 
republic  came  to  an  end  ;  its  very  death  was  as  simple  and  unostentatious 
as  had  been  its  whole  existence. 
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The  first  means  of  street  transportation  in  use  in  this  country  for  the  general 
public  was  the  omnibus,  of  which  the  Jacob  Sharp  "  stages  "  on  Broadway  were 
the  last  survival  in  the  antiquated  form.  Within  a  few  years  a  modified  type  of 
the  omnibus  used  in  Paris  has  made  its  appearance  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  within  a 
shorter  period  a  somewhat  closer  copy  of  the  Parisian  vehicle  has  been  successfully 
brought  into  use  on  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia.  For  years  the  street  car  has 
served  as  the  only  means  of  transportation  for  the  people  to  and  from  their  homes, 
and  has  thus  been  a  fruitful  source  of  development  in  all  the  cities  of  this  country 
where  an  imperative  demand  existed  for  cheap  street  travel.  Enormous  fortunes 
have  been  made  out  of  these  enterprises,  and  street-car  "stock"  is  one  of  the  best 
dividend-paying  investments  in  the  country.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
there  is  so  much  eagerness  shown  in  securing  street-railway  franchises.  The  first 
street  railway  chartered  was  the  New  York  and  Harlem,  April  25,  183 1.  This  is 
the  road  now  popularly  known  in  New  York  city  as  the  "Fourth  Avenue."  The 
first  car  was  built  and  patented  by  the  venerable  John  Stephenson,  Esq.,  yet  living, 
hale  and  hearty,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 

This  car  was  named  the  "John  Mason,"  that  gentleman  being  president  of  the 
Chemical  Bank  and  also  of  the  street  railway  company.  Mr.  Stephenson  has  in 
his  possession  the  patent  and  the  original  drawing  of  this  car.  The  patent  was 
taken  out  in  1833,  signed  by  Andrew  Jackson,  President ;  Edward  Livingston, 
Secretary  of  State  ;  Roger  B.  Taney,  Attorney-General ;  and  John  Campbell, 
Treasurer.  These  are  magic  names,  historically  great  in  the  political  story  of  our 
country,  and  this  document,  attesting  as  it  does  a  complete  revolution  in  street 
transportation  all  over  the  world,  is  of  itself  a  valuable  and  interesting  relic. 

The  car  in  question  was  a  transition  from  the  existing  styles  of  coachwork, 
being  the  union  of  three  Quaker  coaches  suspended  on  four  short  leather  "  thorough- 
braces,"  which  afforded  an  ease  of  comfort  not  since  excelled.  Its  picture  repre- 
sents it  as  a  cross  between  an  omnibus,  a  rockaway,  and  an  English  railway  coach. 
It  was  divided  on  the  inside  into  three  compartments,  each  seating  ten  passengers  ; 
the  roof  held  two  seats,  one  at  each  end,  with  room  for  ten  more  persons. — 
Harper's  Weekly. 

SOCIETY   OF   THE   CINCINNATI    IN   CONNECTICUT 

The  illustrious  society  of  the  Cincinnati,  which  was  organized  among  the  offi- 
cers of  the  American  army  at  Baron  Steuben's  headquarters,  in  Fishkill-on-the- 
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Hudson,  in  May,  1783,  was  divided,  for  convenience,  into  thirteen  societies,  one 
for  each  of  the  original  states.  Seven  of  these  disbanded  between  1800  and  1832. 
The  Rhode  Island  society  was  reorganized  in  1878,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to 
revive  the  Virginia  society.  The  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania,  and  South  Carolina  societies  have  had  a  continuous  existence. 

The  Connecticut  society  was  organized  in  the  camp  at  West  Point,  July  4,  1783. 
It  flourished  until  1804,  when  it  went  down  under  political  persecution.  It  had 
at  that  time  about  two  hundred  members,  and  a  fund  of  $15, 212. 66.  A  portion 
of  this  fund  was  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  Yale  College  "  for  safe  keeping." 
In  i860,  "  certain  descendants  of  revolutionary  officers  in  Connecticut  began  to 
make  inquiries  as  to  what  steps  were  necessary  to  revive  the  *  dormant '  society." 
"  On  account  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,"  however,  nothing  was  done 
until  1888,  when,  on  the  4th  of  July,  Hon.  John  Fitch,  a  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  society,  with  several  other  gentlemen,  met  in  the  capitol  at  Hartford,  and 
attempted  to  resuscitate  the  institution.  Judge  Fitch  died  soon  after,  and  the 
movement  for  that  time  failed.  But  on  the  4th  of  July,  1889,  a  provisional  organi- 
zation was  effected,  and  the  following  officers  chosen  :  president,  General  D wight 
Morris,*  Bridgeport ;  vice-president,  Nathan  Greene  Pond,  Milford ;  secretary, 
Charles  H.  Murray,  New  York  city ;  assistant-secretary,  Satterlee  Swartwout, 
Stamford  ;  treasurer,  Charles  E.  Hart,  New  Haven  ;  assistant-treasurer,  Daniel  B. 
Bradley,  Westport ;   chaplain,  Rev.  A.  N.  Lewis,  New  Haven. 

The  following  gentlemen  attended  the  triennial  meeting  of  the  general  society 
at  Baltimore,  May  7-10,  1890,  and  presented  a  petition  for  the  revival  of  the  Con- 
necticut society.  The  petition  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  one  from  each  state 
to  examine  the  claims  of  the  petitioners.  At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  held  at 
New  York  city,  June  17,  1891,  the  qualifications  of  twenty-nine  of  the  petitioners 
were  approved,  and  it  was  voted  to  recommend  that  the  petition  be  granted.  The 
revived  society  has  now  a  good  list  of  candidates,  and  bids  fair  to  take  an  honora- 
ble place  in  the  order. 

The  New  Hampshire  society  of  the  Cincinnati  was  organized  at  Exeter,  New 
Hampshire,  July  4,  1783,  by  Major-General  John  Sullivan,  acting  under  the 
authority  of  "  the  Honorable  Major-General  Baron  Steuben."  Thirteen  officers 
"  signed  the  covenant,"  and  officers  were  chosen.  Twenty-nine  others  were  after- 
wards admitted,  and  three  hereditary  members  were  received.  Death  and  emigra- 
tion thinned  their  ranks,  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1823,  only  two  members  were 
present.  In  1830  the  society  became  extinct  by  the  death  of  its  last  surviving 
member,  Lieutenant  Daniel  Gookin.  The  books  and  papers  were  presented  by 
John  W.  Gookin  (son  of  Lieutenant  Gookin)  to  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society,  in  whose  custody  they  still  remain. 

A.  N.  Lewis. 

Montpelier,  Vermont,  October  30,  1891. 
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A    TRIBUTE    TO    MRS.    EMMA    WILLARD 

THE    FOUNDER    OF    TROY    FEMALE    SEMINARY 

A  beautiful  thought  found  expression  a  few  weeks  since  in  a  jubilee  commemo- 
rative of  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  first  school  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  in  America.  It  seems  a  little  remarkable  that  the 
graduates  of  such  a  noble  institution  as  Troy  Female  Seminary  should  have  waited 
through  so  many  decades  before  coming  together  to  do  honor  to  its  eminent 
founder,  the  greatest  educator  of  her  day,  whose  name  should  be  honored  wher- 
ever the  English  language  is  spoken.  But  the  enthusiasm  which  pervaded  the 
brilliant  assemblage  of  two  hundred  women,  well-known  in  literature,  art,  and 
the  best  social  circles  of  their  respective  homes,  who  celebrated  the  event  on 
the  15th  of  October,  189 1,  at  the  Plaza  Hotel,  New  York  city,  made  amends,  in  a 
sense,  for  the  tardiness  of  the  movement. 

Mrs.  Willard's  work  was  not  confined  to  her  own  land.  In  1830  she  visited 
Europe  to  investigate  improved  methods  of  teaching.  While  there  she  became 
interested  in  the  miserable  condition  of  the  women  of  Greece,  and  on  her  return 
started  a  society  in  Troy  to  aid  in  establishing  a  school  in  Athens  to  educate 
native  teachers  for  these  descendants  of  classic  heroines.  She  collected  her 
"notes  of  travel"  and  published  them  in  a  book,  devoting  the  proceeds  to  that 
object.  She  wrote  many  schoolbooks,  one  of  which  was  a  valuable  treatise  on 
astronomy.  And  she  formulated  plans  and  methods  of  teaching,  by  projecting 
normal  schools  long  before  the  day  of  normal  schools  had  come.  The  Troy 
Female  Seminary  has  enriched  the  lives  of  thousands  of  bright  women,  and  an 
influence  has  emanated  from  it  that  appears  in  the  existence  of  many  women's  col- 
leges throughout  the  country.  Every  woman  who  pays  a  tribute  of  honor  to  the 
memory  of  the  pioneer  in  this  field,  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  honors  herself. 

Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  one  of  the  graduates  of  the  class  of  1848,  presided  over  the 
unique  entertainment.  She  is  in  the  early  sixties,  but  her  years,  despite  a  very  busy 
and  useful  life,  sit  lightly  upon  her.  She  is  a  little  above  the  medium  height,  slight, 
graceful,  and  her  manners  are  charming.  She  possesses  the  strict  business  habits 
of  her  husband,  which  she  applies  to  the  various  charitable  enterprises  with  which 
she  is  connected,  and,  being  a  ready  speaker,  there  are  few  ladies  in  New  York  who 
preside  at  societies  or  social  gatherings  with  more  success.  An  hour  was  devoted 
to  a  delightful  reception,  and  then  Mrs.  Sage,  with  her  guest  of  honor,  Mrs.  Martha 
J.  Lamb,  on  her  arm,  led  the  way  to  the  handsome  banqueting  hall  which  was 
tastfully  decorated  for  the  occasion.  The  tables  were  arranged  as  far  as  practica- 
ble to  seat  the  different  classes  together.  At  the  table  of  the  president  were  many 
ladies  of  intellectual  prominence,  including  Mrs.  J.  S.  Stranahan,  of  Brooklyn, 
first  vice-president,  Mrs.  Emma  Willard  Schudder,  granddaughter  of  Emma 
Willard,  Mrs.  Cyrus  McCormick,  Mrs.  Leon  Harvier,  secretary  of  the  association, 
Mrs.  T.  E.  Eddy,  the  treasurer,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Patterson,  Mrs.  Florine  Thayer 
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McCray,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Vanderpoel,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Simmons,  and  Miss  Emma  P. 
Wiicox.  Many  of  the  courses  were  prepared  from  old  recipes  handed  along  from 
the  bill-of-fare  at  the  Troy  Seminary,  and  the  feast  altogether  was  one  long  to  be 
remembered.  When  the  ladies  rose  from  the  tables  they  proceeded  to  the  recep- 
tion rooms,  where  seats  had  been  provided,  and  several  papers  of  great  interest 
were  read,  the  literary  exercises  occupying  not  less  than  two  hours.  One  of  these 
was  by  Mrs.  Schudder,  on  the  life  and  work  of  her  grandmother ;  Miss  Wilcox 
addressed  the  ladies  on  "  The  Higher  Education  of  Women  ;  "  Mrs.  Stranahan 
read  a  most  able  and  interesting  paper ;  and  various  chapters  of  reminiscence 
were  presented  that  were  quite  captivating.  Mrs.  Willard's  song,  "  Rocked  in  the 
cradle  of  the  deep,"  was  sung  by  Mrs.  Florence  Rice  Knox  ;  and  a  large  crayon 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Willard  was  presented  to  the  association  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage, 
Mrs.  Harvier  making  the  very  graceful  presentation  speech  in  the  name  of  the 
president. 

A  NOTE  CONCERNING  SHAKESPEARE 

It  is  to  be  observed  in  the  works  of  Shakespeare  that  his  thoughts  are  not  only 
wonderful  and  profound,  but  oftentimes  his  manner  of  expressing  them  is  not  less 
astounding  than  the  thoughts  themselves.  In  dwelling,  for  example,  upon  sleep 
and  its  effects,  how  wonderful  are  the  words  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 

Macbeth,  Act  II.,  Scene  1 1  : 

"  The  innocent  sleep, 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleave  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labor's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast." 

In  Hamlet,  Act  I.,  Scene  5,  the  ghost,  in  relating  to  the  prince  the  manner  in 
which  his  usurping  brother  had  effected  his  death,  gives  an  exact  and  scientific 
account  of  the  effect  of  venomous  snake-virus  when  injected  into  the  system  of  a 
living  subject  by  the  reptile.  In  the  famous  soliloquy  in  the  third  act  of  the 
tragedy,  after  virtually  asking  the  question,  "  Is  life  worth  living  ? "  after  relating 
its  woes,  its  trials,  its  unknown  hereafter,  in  striking  contrast  he  suggests  how  all 
may  be  ended  and  solved — the  sorrow,  the  mystery — by  the  insignificant  and  con- 
temptible instrument,  "  a  bare  bodkin."  The  petty  thing  that  may  end  it  all 
heightens  by  contrast  the  problems  in  life  that  confront  us.  In  Scene  2  in  the 
same  act  he  shows  perfect  familiarity  with  the  life  of  the  Roman  emperor  Nero. 
As  Hamlet  is  about  to  go  at  his  mother's  bidding  alone  to  her  room,  he  says  : 

"  Let  not  ever 

The  soul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bosom: 

Let  me  be  cruel  but  not  unnatural." 

How  true  it  is  of  human  nature  everywhere  the  wide  world  over,  that,  "  Use 
can  almost  change  the  stamp  of  nature."     Would  it  be  possible  to  describe  heroic 
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treatment  in  surgery  in  more  terse  and  pregnant  words  than  the  following  : 
"  Diseases  desperate  grown,  by  desperate  appliance  are  relieved  "  ?  In  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  Act  II.,  Scene  i,  no  theologian  could  give  better  advice  to  those  who 
complain  that  their  prayers  are  not  answered  than  the  following  : 

"  We  ignorant  of  ourselves 
Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  powers 
Deny  us  for  our  good  ;  so  find  we  profit 
By  losing  of  our  prayers." 

Another  most  remarkable  expression  occurs  in  Julius  Ccesar,  Act.  II,  Scene  I. 
In  order  to  set  forth  the  hardening  and  baleful  influence  of  worldly  power  and 
prosperity  on  the  human  heart,  he  says  :  "  It  is  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the 
adder."  A  profound  observation  which  might  be  styled,  words  of  wisdom  repre- 
sented by  a  picture  in  action.  Again,  Shakespeare  makes  Othello,  at  the  moment 
he  is  about  to  take  his  own  life,  recall  the  days  of  his  youth  and  native  country,  by 
a  reference  which  strikingly  illustrates  his  power  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  at  the  moment  of  dissolution  scenes  which  were 
familiar  in  early  life  are  suddenly  and  graphically  recalled.  In  this  instance  that 
which  recurs  to  Othello's  mind  is  the  fact  that  "  the  Arabian  trees  drop  medicinal 
gum."  His  native  country,  Arabia,  and  his  early  life  pass  in  review  before  his 
mind's  eye  at  the  near  prospect  of  death.  The  allusion  is  not  only  sanctioned  by 
the  experience  of  life,  but  the  exoteric  power  displayed  by  the  expression  is  simply 
marvelous  ;  it  is  not  the  poet  but  Othello  who  speaks. 

In  all  the  strange  and  enigmatical  stories  concerning  the  life  of  the  bard  of 
Avon,  I  have  seen  no  reference  to  a  most  extraordinary  expression  used  by  John 
Webster,  the  famous  dramatist,  who  lived  during  the  latter  part  of  Shakespeare's 
lifetime  and  survived  him  about  a  dozen  years.  In  the  preface  to  his  tragedy 
entitled  7'he  White  Devil,  or  Vittoria  Corombona,  printed  in  1612,  at  least  four  years 
before  Shakespeare  died,  John  Webster  writes  as  follows  :  "  Detraction  is  the  sworn 
friend  to  ignorance  :  for  mine  own  part  I  have  ever  truly  cherished  my  good  opinion 
of  other  men's  worthy  labors,  especially  of  that  full  and  heightened  style  of  Master 
Chapman  ;  the  labored  and  understanding  works  of  Master  Jonson  ;  the  no  less 
worthy  composures  of  the  both  worthily  excellent  Master  Beaumont  and  Master 
Fletcher  ;  and  lastly  {without  wrong,  last  to  be  named)  the  right  happy  and  copious 
industry  of  Master  Shakespeare,''  et  al.  "  Wishing  what  I  write  may  be  read  by 
their  light,"  etc.  The  italics  are  mine.  Let  us  observe  that  Webster  not  only  men- 
tions Shakespeare  lastly,  but  parenthetically  adds  that  he  does  so  without  wrong  j 
i.  e.,  does  him  no  injustice.  And  then  of  all  the  expressions  that  one  can  think  of 
as  most  inapplicable  to  Shakespeare  as  regarded  in  our  day  is  to  characterize  his 
position  in  the  world  of  literature  by  the  qualifying  words  employed  by  Webster, 
a  man  of  "  copious  industry."  Does  it  not  imply  that  he  was  regarded  contempo- 
raneously as  the  great  and  successful  showman,  and  in  no  wise  as  the  greatest 
genius  that  the  world  has  ever  produced  ?  George  G.  Hepburn 
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LETTER  FROM  GENERAL  ANDREW   JACKSON   TO    LIEUTENANT- 
COLONEL   WILLIAM    SNODGRASS,     WRITTEN    IN 
DECEMBER,   1813 

[from  the  collection  of  laurance  f.  bower.] 

Lieutenant  Col?  William  Snodgrass 
Sir, 

I  recd  your  letter  of  the  2iest  instant  last  evening  express  and  with 
regret,  I  learn  that  after  my  particular  order  to  Genl.  Cocke  *  to  pass  Fort  arm- 
strong  and  make  all  necessary  arangements  for  the  forwarding  speedily  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  bread  stuff,  and  other  supplies  for  the  army,  that  you  have  aban- 
doned the  building  of  Boats  and  keep  your  men  engaged  in  finishing  a  fort  in  the 
heart  of  a  friendly  nation  of  Indians  when  you  have  two  good  block  houses — We 
want  provissions  here  to  enable  us  to  march  forward  and  complete  the  campaign, 
not  empty  Forts  finished  in  our  rear,  and  our  men  in  front  without  provissions — 
You  will  therefore  without  delay  proceed  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  Boats 
finished,  and  have  Brought  from  Rosses  a  sufficient  supply  of  Bread  stuff,  and 
forwith  sent  on  here  in  the  Boats — laying  aside  all  other  useless  objects — such  as 
finishing  forts  in  the  interior  until  the  grand  object  is  obtained,  that  is  to  say  a 
sufficient  supply  of  Breadstuffs  forwarded  to  this  point — you  will  forthwith  send 
on  the  two  hundred  and  twenty  four  head  of  cattle  which  you  state  are  left  there 
by  the  quartermaster  for  this  army — in  doing  this  if  you  have  not  horses  you  will 
hire  Indians  and  draw  upon  the  quartermaster  for  the  same — If  the  quartermaster 
is  with  you  it  is  his  duty  to  have  the  cattle  they  supply  sent  on,  and  he  ought  to 
be  there  or  his  agent — but  in  case  neither  is  with  you,  you  will  without  delay  have 
the  above  order  carried  into  full  execution — I  am  sir  respectfully 

Yr  mo,  ob4,  Serv, 

Andrew  Jackson 
Major  Genl.  commanding  the  corps 
in  the  service  of  Tennessee. 

*  General  John  Cocke,  b.  1772.  d.  1854,  was  made  a  major-general  of  the  East  Tennessee  six 
month  volunteers  in  the  Creek  war.  He  afterward  served  as  colonel  of  a  Tennessee  regiment  in 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  He  was  a  member  of  congress  from  Tennessee  from  6.  December  1819 
till  March  3.  1827. 
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NOTES 


Mathematical  instruction  —  The 
delusion  will  soon  vanish  that  the  aver- 
age college  student  is  not  able  to  grasp 
the  more  advanced  branches  of  exact 
science.  These  do  not  lie  beyond  the 
reach  of  good  common  minds,  nor  re- 
quire peculiar  mental  characteristics  for 
their  mastery.  "  One  of  the  causes  of 
the  bad  instruction  in  our  colleges  has 
been  the  system  of  tutorships.  Fortu- 
nately this  relic  of  scholasticism  is  now 
rapidly  disappearing.  Young  students 
who  needed  a  skilled  teacher  of  long 
experience  to  guide  them,  and  to  awaken 
in  them  a  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  were 
intrusted  to  inexperienced  youths  who 
had  just  graduated  from  college,  and 
who  had  themselves  never  felt  the  glow 
of  the  spirit  of  independent  inquiry. 
Students  did  not  find  their  mathematics 
interesting,  nor  did  they  understand  it 
well.  Their  hatred  of  mathematics  had 
its  cause  in  these  two  facts,  which  stand 
in  the  closest  possible  connection  with 
each  other — either  the  study  failed  of 
being  understood  because  it  was  unin- 
teresting, or  it  awakened  no  interest 
because  it  was  not  well  understood. 
The  great  desideratum  in  our  prepara- 
tory schools  and  colleges  has  been  less 
memorizing,  less  cramming,  more  thor- 
ough training  in  the  fundamental 
branches,  more  object  teaching,  more 
drill,  more  frequent  and  well-guided 
original  inquiries,  greater  freedom  from 
formalism,  a  stronger  spirit  of  free  in- 
quiry." —  Teaching  and  History  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  United  States.  Florian 
Cajori  MS. 


Captain  william  Leslie  —  "The 
Earl  of  Leven  has  written  a  letter  from 
Roehampton  House,  Roehampton,  Eng- 
land, to  Andrew  D.  Mellick,  Jr.,  the 
author  of  'The  Story  of  an  Old  Farm  ; 
or,  Life  in  New  Jersey  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,'  thanking  him  for  the  tribute 
he  pays  in  his  book  to  the  Earl's  great- 
uncle,  Captain  William  Leslie,  of  the 
Seventeenth  British  regiment  of  foot. 
This  young  officer  was  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Princeton,  January  3d,  1777, 
and  Mr.  Mellick  in  his  work  gives  a  very 
full  and  interesting  account  of  Captain 
Leslie's  death  on  the  following  day  at 
Pluckamin,  and  of  the  impressive  fune- 
ral ceremonies  on  Sunday,  the  sixth,  in 
the  Lutheran  graveyard  of  that  village, 
where  the  young  officer  still  lies  buried." 


The  American  Indian — In  the  new 
work  of  John  G.  Bourke,  On  the  Border 
with  Crook,  the  following  passage  ap- 
pears :  "The  notion  that  the  American 
Indian  will  not  work  is  a  fallacious 
one  ;  he  will  work  just  as  the  white  man 
will,  when  it  is  to  his  advantage  to  do  so. 
The  adobes  in  the  military  post  of  Fort 
Wingate,  New  Mexico,  were  all  made  by 
Navajo  Indians,  the  brothers  of  the 
Apaches.  The  same  tribe  did  no  small 
amount  of  work  on  the  grading  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  when  it 
passed  through  that  country.  The 
American  Indian  is  a  slave  to  drink 
when  he  can  get  it,  and  he  is  rarely 
without  a  supply  from  white  sources  ; 
he  is  a  slave  to  the  passion  of  gaming  ; 
and  he  is  a  slave  to  his  superstitions, 
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which  make  the  '  medicine  men  '  the 
power  they  are  in  tribal  affairs,  as  well 
as  in  those  relating  more  strictly  to  the 
clan  and  the  family.  These  are  the 
three  stumbling-blocks  in  the  pathway 
of  the  Indian's  advancement." 


ROCHAMBEAU'S       BROKEN        COACH 

When  the  great  French  general  was  on 
his  way  to  meet  Washington  in  Connec- 
ticut, in  September  of  the  year  1781,  he 
was  accompanied  by  Admiral  de  Ter- 
nay,  who  was  suffering  grievously  with 
the  gout.  "  During  the  night,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Windham,  the  carriage  broke 
down,  and  the  general  was  obliged  to 
send  his  first  aid-de-camp,  De  Fersen,  a 
mile  from  the  place  of  accident,  to  seek 
a  wheelwright.  Fersen  returned  to  say 
that  he  had  found  a  man  ill  with  mala- 
rial fever,  who  had  replied  to  him  that 
if  they  filled  his  hat  with  guineas  they 
could  not  make  him  work  at  night. 
Rochambeau  and  De  Ternay  were 
obliged,  therefore,  to  go  together  to 
entreat  this  wheelwright  ;  they  told  him 
that  General  Washington  would  arrive 
that  night  at  Hartford,  to  confer  with 
them  the  next  day,  and  that  the  inter- 


view would  fail  if  he  did  not  mend  the 
coach.  '  You  are  not  liars,'  said  he,  to 
them  ;  '  I  have  read  in  the  Connecticut 
Journal  that  Washington  is  to  arrive 
there  this  evening  to  confer  with  you  ;  I 
see  that  it  is  the  public  service  ;  you 
shall  have  your  coach  ready  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning.'  He  kept  his 
word,  and  the  commanding  officers  were 
able  to  set  out  at  the  appointed  hour. 
On  their  return,  and  at  about  the  same 
place,  a  wheel  was  again  broken.  The 
wheelwright,  who  was  once  more  sent 
for,  said  to  them,  '  Well !  you  again  wish 
me  to  work  at  night  ?'  '  Alas,  yes,'  said 
Rochambeau.  '  Admiral  Rodney  has 
arrived  to  triple  the  naval  force  that  is 
opposed  to  us,  and  it  is  very  urgent  that 
we  should  be  at  Rhode  Island  to  oppose 
his  plans.'  '  But  what  are  you  going 
to  do  with  your  six  ships  against  twenty- 
eight  vessels  ? '  Rochambeau  replied,  '  It 
will  be  the  grandest  day  of  our  lives  if 
they  attempt  to  attack  us  in  our  road- 
stead.' 'Come,'  said  the  wheelwright, 
*  you  are  a  brave  people  ;  you  shall  have 
your  carriage  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning.'  " — The  French  in  America, 
edited  by  Thomas  Willing  Balch. 
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The  harleian  collection — I  often 
find  references  to  this  collection  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  I  understand 
was  purchased  by  Parliament  in  the 
reign  of  George  IV.     Will  some   reader 


of   the  Magazine  of  American  History 
inform  me  what  it  contains  ? 


Investigator 


New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


REPLIES 


Site  of  john  street  theatre  [xxvi.  and  Nassau  street,  stood  on  lots  Nos. 
396] — This  building,  on  the  northerly  70,  71,  and  72,  of  the  divisional  map  of 
side  of  John  street,  between  Broadway     the  Shoemakers'  pasture,  as  laid  out  in 
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1696.  These  lots  were  each  25J-  feet 
wide,  presenting  a  frontage  of  about  77 
feet,  and  ran  back  to  the  centre  line  of 
the  block.  No.  70  began  185-J  feet 
east  of  Broadway,  and  was  125  feet 
deep,  while  the  easterly  side  of  the  fur- 
ther lot,  No.  72,  owing  to  the  slant  of 
the  street,  was  136  feet  deep,  and  was 
102  west  of  Nassau  street.  These  meas- 
urements were  approximate  only. 

The  theatre  was  built  in  1767,  and  a 
description  of  it  is  given  by  Wm.  Dun- 
lap,  who  in  later  years  had  been  one  of 
its  managers,  in  his  History  of  the  Amer- 
ican Theatre,  vol.  i.,  p.  5 1.  Its  location  is 
given  on  various  city  maps  prior  to  1800  ; 
notably  so  on  Lieutenant  Ratzen's  plan 
of  1767  (Valentine's  Manual,  1854). 

The  New  or  Park  theatre  opening  in 
January,  1798,  the  old  John  street  place 
was  abandoned,  and  subsequently  sold 
off  in  lots,  having  been  divided,  ac- 
cording to  a  survey  made  in  May, 
1798,  into  three  front  lots,  each  of  about 
twenty-two  feet  eight  inches  in  width, 
facing  on  the  street,  with  a  common 
passage-way  nine  feet  wide  to  the  west 
of  them,  which  was  to  be  kept  open  in 
perpetuo,  and  which,  running  back  some 
seventy-five  feet,  widened  out  into  a  court 
of  twenty  feet,  on  which  faced  (west- 
wardly)  three  more  rear  lots,  each  about 
seventeen  feet  wide  and  fifty-seven  feet 
deep  {City  Conveyances,  Lib.  74,  f.  185, 
with  map).  The  passage-way,  to  the 
east  of  Thorburn's  seed-store,  is  now 
known  as  No.  17,  and  the  three  adjoin- 
ing front  lots  are  Nos.  19,  21,  and  23 
John  street.  I.  J.  G. 


three  unrecorded  deeds,  for  a  house  and 
lot  owned  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century  by  "John  Carman,  school- 
master," and  sold  by  him'  to  "  Anthony 
Simmons,  cartman."  By  these  deeds 
"  John  Burns,  marriner,"  and  "  wife  Ruth 
widow  of  Anthony  Simmons  "  (December 
7,  1797),  John  Tilton  and  wife  Hester 
(May  20,  1798),  and  Adrian  Servant  of 
Orange  county,  and  wife  Mary  (Decem- 
ber 1,  1796),  convey  to  Joseph  Winter, 
"  attorney  at  law,"  a  house  and  lot  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  "  bounded  north 
by  a  certain  street  called  Fair  street, 
east  by  the  house  and  ground  of  Isaac 
Meade,  west  by  the  house  and  ground 
now  or  late  of  Doctor  Vacker,  and  south 
by  the  old  play  house  or  the  old  theatre." 
This  is  now  number  140  Fulton  street. 
The  old  theatre  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  block,  between  the  lot  above  men- 
tioned, and  No.  21  John  street.  The 
house  of  Doctor  Vacker,  142  Fulton 
street,  was  for  some  time  after  the 
Revolution  the  home  of  Baron  Steuben. 
Wm.  S.  Pelletreau 


Site    of     john     street     theatre 
[xxvi.    396] — I   have   in   my  possession 


Oldest  tombstone  in  new  york 
[xxvi.  396] — In  an  old  cemetery  on  Shel- 
ter Island  there  are  some  ancient  head- 
stones, supposed  to  have  been  erected 
over  the  graves  of  exiled  Quakers,  who 
sought  a  refuge  from  Puritan  persecu- 
tion when  Nathaniel  and  Constant  Sylves- 
ter owned  Shelter  Island.  The  names 
are  Hudson  and  Brown,  but  I  cannot 
now  recall  the  exact  dates.  I  think 
they  were  about  1660.  The  Sylvesters 
owned  Shelter  Island  from  165 1  until 
the  latter  part  of  that  century. 

Chas.  H.  Gardiner 

Rector  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Shelter  Island. 
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ON    THE    BORDER  WITH    CROOK.     By 

John  G.  Bourke,  Captain  3d  Cavalry,  U.  S. 

A.     Illustrated.      8 vo,  pp.  491.     New  York  : 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  United  States  have  no  longer  a  "  border" 
or  frontier  in  the  sense  used  by  Captain  Bourke 
in  his  title — a  frontier,  that  is,  beyond  which 
one  ventured  at  his  own  risk,  and  with  a  very 
fair  chance  of  losing  his  life  and  his  scalp.  On 
one  side  of  this  somewhat  undefined  line  was 
a  borderland  of  comparative  security,  on  the 
other  were  roving  bands  of  warlike  savages  whose 
normal  condition  was  inter-tribal  warfare  and 
who  were  never  quite  so  happy  as  when  they 
were  "staking  down  "  a  captive  white  man,  and 
lighting  fires  of  little  sticks  on  the  most  sensi- 
tive parts  of  his  naked  person.  Shortly  after  the 
Mexican  war  there  began  to  be  a  frontier  on  the 
Pacific  Slope  which  moved  slowly  eastward  to 
meet  the  greater  movement  of  pioneer  settle- 
ment advancing  from  the  Atlantic.  An  inter- 
esting map  might  be  compiled,  showing  the 
movement  of  these  frontier  lines  from  year  to 
year,  or  from  decade  to  decade,  and  the  requi- 
site data  need  not  be  very  difficult  of-  access. 
Possibly  these  remarks  may  seem  somewhat  dis- 
cursive, but  the  perusal  of  Captain  Bourke's 
narrative  is  so  full  of  suggestion  touching  con- 
ditions now  gone  forever,  that  the  reader  can 
but  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  for  favors 
received  and  ask  for  more.  The  author  was 
a  member  of  General  Crook's  personal  staff  and 
served  with  him  for  fifteen  years,  taking  part  in 
the  arduous  campaigns  that  finally  reduced  to 
subjection  the  warrior  Apache  tribe.  The  nar- 
rative is  full  of  Indian  lore,  and  of  curious  in- 
formation about  the  country  that  saw  their  last 
stand  for  the  savage  freedom  of  their  race.  The 
author  is  evidently  an  observant  student,  not 
only  in  the  line  of  his  profession,  but  of  the 
details  of  border  life.  His  experiences  are  very 
unlike  those  depicted  in  the  dime  novel  that 
has  Indian  fighting  for  its  motive,  and  the  en- 
terprising youth  who  would  run  away  from  home 
to  fight  Indians  after  conning  its  pages  must  be 
of  a  hopelessly  bloodthirsty  disposition.  The 
facts  of  actual  campaigning,  indeed,  whether 
against  Indians  or  against  a  civilized  foe,  are 
made  up  of  about  ninety-nine  parts  of  endurance, 
hardship,  and  grim  fidelity  to  duty,  with  one  part 
of  actual  fighting  under  the  stimulus  of  whistling 
bullets. 

Upon  the  whole  the  book  is  one  of  the  best 
of  its  class  since  Catlin,  and  to  the  thoughtful 
reader  it  presents  a  picture  of  American  army 
life  very  different  from  that  usually  conceived. 
Of  course  General  Crook,  the  most  successful  of 
our    Indian    fighters,  is  the    central  figure,  and 


while  the  narrative  is  in  no  sense  a  biography 
it  follows  pretty  closely  the  campaign  that  gave 
him  his  enviable  reputation,  and  the  wise  policy 
that  enabled  him  in  most  cases  to  secure  the  per- 
manent fruits  of  victory  for  the  advance-guard 
of  pioneer  civilization. 

It  is  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  American 
public  that  it  holds  the  lives  of  its  professional 
soldiers  and  sailors  so  cheap.  We  know  of 
but  one  journal — Harper's  Weekly — that  evinces 
a  distinct  purpose  to  honor  the  two  arms  of  the 
service.  When  a  young  English  officer  distin- 
guishes himself  in  fighting  a  Burmese  army  with 
a  handful  of  men,  the  world  rings  with  the 
story,  and  he  promptly  gets  the  Victoria  Cross 
and  promotion.  His  American  cousin  under 
like  circumstances  faces  equal  perils  and  wins  or 
loses,  knowing  well  that  few  will  ever  hear  of 
his  achievements,  and  that  if  he  is  lucky  enough 
to  get  the  United  States  Medal  of  Honor  very 
few  of  his  fellow  citizens  will  be  any  the  wiser. 
Few  of  them,  indeed,  have  ever  heard  of  such  a 
medal  and  would  not  recognize  it  if  they  saw  it. 

We  cordially  commend  Captain  Bourke's  book 
to  all  readers.  In  literary  style  it  will  hardly 
bear  comparison  with  the  works  of  Grant  and 
Sherman,  but  it  tells  its  own  story  without  pre- 
tence, and  with  its  handsome  binding,  illustra- 
tions and  letter-press  is  a  worthy  contribution  to 
the  history  of  a  race  that  will  soon  be  remem- 
bered only  by  the  names  that  they  have  given  to 
our  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers. 


HOMES  OF  OUR  FOREFATHERS  in  Bos- 
ton, England,  and  in  Boston,  New  England. 
From  original  drawings  by  Edward  Whit- 
field. Royal  quarto,  pp.  138.  Price  in 
half  morocco,  $15.00.  E.  W7hitfield,  211 
Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

This  volume  is  one  of  very  great  value.  For 
several  years  the  author  has  been  engaged  in 
writing  about  the  places  of  historic  interest  in 
England  and  in  New  England,  and  has  with  the 
skill  of  an  artist  made  the  most  careful  and  accu- 
rate drawings  of  the  oldest  houses  and  buildings 
within  his  reach,  which  will  soon  be  among  the 
things  that  are  past.  He  has  performed  a  ser- 
vice which  could  only  have  been  done  by  an 
enthusiastic  antiquarian,  and  from  which  no 
adequate  pecuniary  reward  can  ever  be  antici- 
pated. It  becomes,  therefore,  all  the  more  im- 
portant, as  time  goes  on,  that  this  interesting 
volume  should  be  secured  for  the  libraries  and 
historical  societies  of  the  country,  as  the  edition 
is  necessarily  a  small  one. 

It  contains  not  less  than  sixty  colored  illus- 
trations, mounted  on  bristol  board,  with  histori- 
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cal  descriptions  of  each  picture.  Here  is  the 
"  Three  Tuns  Inn,"  a  noted  old  tavern  famous 
for  the  incident  of  its  having  sheltered  Oliver 
Cromwell  the  night  before  he  fought  the  im- 
portant battle  of  Winceby — a  wonderfully  quaint 
building  on  account  of  its  zig-zag  architecture. 
The  Old  State  House  in  Boston  forms  in  the 
colors  used  a  rich  and  beautiful  picture,  the 
finest  one  we  have  ever  seen.  The  Auchmuty 
house,  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Cliff 
streets,  Boston,  built  about  1756  by  Judge 
Auchmuty,  a  member  of  Governor  Hutchinson's 
council,  is  an  excellent  and  most  pleasing  pic- 
ture. It  was  in  this  house  that  Governor  Sum- 
ner lived  and  died.  The  Curtis  house,  near 
the  Boylston  station  on  the  Providence  road, 
was  built  by  William  Curtis  about  1640,  and  wras 
always  in  possession  of  his  descendants  until  its 
recent  sale.  The  picturesque  old  feather  store, 
corner  of  North  street  and  Dock  square,  Boston, 
was  built  about  1680,  with  overhanging  stories 
and  many  gables.  The  old  house  where  Edward 
Everett  was  born  in  1794,  on  the  corner  of  Bos- 
ton and  Pond  streets,  makes  a  very  interesting 
and  illustrative  picture  ;  as  does  also  the  antique 
Wells  mansion,  with  projecting  stories,  built 
about  1670.  The  Aspinwall  house  in  Brook- 
line  was  built  about  1660  by  Peter  Aspinwall, 
and  has  been  owned  by  that  family  ever  since. 
The  Capen  house  was  for  several  generations 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  Capen  family.  It 
was  once  the  great  dry  goods  store  of  Boston, 
and  here  Benjamin  Thompson  (Count  Rum- 
ford)  and  Samuel  Parkman  served  as  appren- 
tices to  Hopestill  Capen.  The  coloring  of  these 
pictures  is  exceedingly  fine,  and  the  whole  vol- 
ume is  a  delightful  study.  It  will  grow  in  value 
with  the  years,  and  it  should  be  possessed  by 
every  lover  of  historic  art  and  architecture. 


hands.  A  paper  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  November  asks,  "Do  we  teach 
geology  ?"  To  a  certain  extent  the  volume  be- 
fore us  answers  the  question  in  the  affirmative. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  EARTH. 
A  popular  account  of  Geological  History.    By 
Rev.   H.  N.  Hutchinson,  B.  A.,  F.  G.  S., 
with  twenty-seven  illustrations.      i6mo.    pp. 
290.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Good    autobiographies    are     rare,    but    when 
really  good   they   are  most  interesting  reading. 
Almost  of  necessity  they  require  intelligent  and 
judicious  editing,  for  one   who    writes  his  own 
life  is  apt  to  be  prolix,  and  to  this  rule  our  com- 
mon   Mother    Earth    is   no    exception,    for  ac- 
cording to  high   authority   she  has  been  many 
millions    of    years    writing   her  own  memoirs.  . 
Successfully  to  condense  her  voluminous  works 
into  one  duodecimo  is  a  task  calling  for  no  lit- 
tle editorial  ability.      Mr.  Hutchinson  seems  to 
have  approached  his  task  with  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  its  difficulties,  and  he  has  accomplished 
it  with  such  success   that  a  subject  usually  dry 
and  uninviting  acquires  a  living  interest  in  his 


HISTORY  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  PLAIN- 
FIELD,  HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY,  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, From  its  Settlement  to  1891. 
By  Charles  N.  Dyer.  8vo.  pp.  187.  Press 
of  Gazette  Printing  Company,  Northampton, 
Massachusetts. 

This  town  is  situated  on  the  range  of  hills 
next  east  of  the  Berkshire  hills,  and  its  territory 
is  six  miles  long  by  four  wide.  It  is  within  easy 
driving  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  (in  al- 
most any  direction)  of  railways,  but  none  of  the 
modern  improvements  of  travel  have  ever  pene- 
trated its  quietude.  It  is  an  agricultural  district, 
sparsely  settled,  but  in  the  past  it  has  acquired 
no  little  distinction  from  having  sent  out  into 
the  busy  world  a  great  many  educated  Christian 
ministers,  authors,  and  editors.  The  Rev. 
Moses  Hallock  taught  a  classical  school  here  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century,  in  connection  with 
his  pastorate,  in  which  many  students  were  pre- 
pared for  Williams  College,  v/ho  afterwards 
were  strong,  influential  men.  One  of  Mr. 
Hallock's  four  sons  founded  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  and  another  the  American  Tract 
Society.  One  of  the  four  sons  of  Deacon 
Richards  was  the  missionary  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  whose  piety,  tact,  and  statesmanship 
were  of  such  moment  to  the  government  in  its 
transition  from  a  barbaric  state.  He  prepared 
the  first  constitution  and  code  of  laws  for  that 
nation,  and  was  the  first  diplomatist  sent  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands  to  the  United  States 
government.  William  Cullen  Bryant  was  one 
of  the  pupils  in  the  Plainfield  classical  school. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  was  born  at  a  later 
date  in  Plainfield.  The  volume  before  us,  al- 
though written  purely  from  a  local  standpoint, 
and  in  no  sense  comprehensive  or  complete, 
contains  some  genealogy.  It  is  interesting  from 
its  associations,  and  welcome  to  all  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  history  on  which  it  is 
based.  It  touches,  like  every  similar  work, 
upon  a  great  variety  of  town  affairs,  and  pre- 
serves many  pleasing  anecdotes  of  a  local 
character.  Every  son  and  daughter  of  Plain- 
field  will  wish  to  possess  a  copy. 

THE  FRENCH  IN  AMERICA  during  the 
War  of  Independence  of  the  United  States, 
1777-17S3.  A  translation  by  Thomas  Wil- 
ling Balch  of  Les  Francais  en  Amerique  par 
Thomas  Balch.  8vo.  pp.  243.  Philadelphia, 
1 89 1  :  Porter  and  Coates. 
When  the  late  Thomas  Balch  died,  a  learned 
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gentleman  who  is  affectionately  remembered  by 
his  associates  in  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society  and  by  the  bar  of  Philadelphia  of 
which  he  was  a  prominent  member,  he  left  a 
second  volume  in  manuscript  of  his  book  The 
French  in  America,  which  was  published  in 
Paris  in  the  French  language  in  1872,  and  at- 
tracted much  attention  at  the  time  by  those  best 
entitled  to  speak  of  its  merits.  His  youngest 
son  has  now  translated  that  volume  into  Eng- 
lish and  published  it  in  most  attractive  form,  and 
in  his  prefatory  note  foreshadows  the  probability 
of  translating  the  hitherto  unpublished  manu- 
scripts at  no  very  distant  date  for  a  companion 
volume.  This  work  of  Mr.  Ealch  furnishes  an 
interesting  sketch  of  the  origin  and  events  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  a  detailed  account  of 
the  French  force  under  Rochambeau,  which  con- 
tributed so  largely  to  the  results  of  the  struggle. 
It  contains  also  valuable  statements  concerning 
the  French  regiments,  and  descriptions  of  the 
officers  and  volunteers  who  led  them  with  such 
distinguished  gallantry.  It  is  illustrated  with 
maps,  one  of  them  now  printed  for  the  first 
time,  giving  the  student  of  the  military  history 
of  the  country  great  assistance  in  arriving  at 
correct  conclusions  in  regard  to  Revolutionary 
events.  The  pictures  of  contemporaneous  Amer- 
ican life  as  described  by  the  French  officers  in 
their  journals  and  letters  is  particularly  useful 
and  entertaining.  The  translation  seems  to  have 
been  admirably  accomplished.  Messrs.  Balch, 
both  father  and  son,  represent  the  highest  cul- 
ture, historical  and  literary,  as  well  as  mastery 
of  the  French  language,  and  their  good  work 
will  be  cordially  appreciated  by  scholars  every- 
where. 


PROCEEDINGS     OF    THE    HUGUENOT 

SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA.     From  April  20, 

1888,  to  April  13,  1891.     Vol.   II.,   8vo,  pp. 

188.      Published  by  the  Society. 

This  volume  embraces  many  of  the  excellent 

papers  which  have  been  read  before  the  society 

from  time  to  time  during  the  period,  and  is  of 

timely   interest.     It  opens  with   an  address  of 

Hon.  John  Jay,  President  of  the  Society,   and 

it  includes  "  The  Huguenots  of  the  Desert/'  by 

Henry    M.   Baird,    D.D.,   LL.D.,    of   the   Uni- 


versity of  New  York  ;  "  The  Career  and  Times 
of  Nicholas  Bayard,"  by  Mrs.  Martha  j.  Lamb  ; 
"  Philip  Freneau,  the  Huguenot  Patriot  Poet  of 
the  Revolution,  and  his  Poetry,"  by  Edward  F. 
De  Lancey  ;  "  History  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes," 
by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.  LL.D.  ;  "Waifs  and 
Strays  of  American  History,"  by  Edward  Wake- 
field ;  "The  Bayard  Family  of  America,  and 
Judge  Bayard's  London  Diary  of  1795-96,"  by 
General  James  Grant  Wilson  ;  and  the  "  Retri- 
bution of  Louis  XIV.,"  by  James  W.  Gerard, 
LL.D.  It  has  been  prepared  by  the  Publica- 
tion Committee  of  the  society,  Professor  J.  K. 
Rees  of  Columbia  college,  Peter  B.  Olney,  and 
Professor  Allan  Marquand  of  Princeton,  with 
much  taste,  and  is  admirably  printed  on  choice 
paper. 


THE     SABBATH     IN     PURITAN     NEW 

ENGLAND.      By    Alice    Morse    Earle. 

i2mo,  pp.   335.     New   York,   1891  :    Charles 

Scribner's  Sons. 

This  clever  little  book  is  crowded  with  inter- 
esting facts.  The  meeting  house,  the  noon 
house,  the  music,  the  psalm  book,  the  ministers, 
the  congregations — everything  pertaining  to  the 
early  New  England  Sunday  is  pictured  in  it  by 
means  of  statistics  and  anecdotes  so  abundant 
that  the  reader  will  be  filled  with  wonder  by 
reason  of  them.  We  read  how  "  Parson  Rolin- 
son,  of  Duxbury,  persisted  in  wearing  in  the 
pulpit,  as  part  of  his  clerical  attire,  a  round 
jacket  instead  of  the  suitable  gown  or  Geneva 
cloak.  But,  with  astonishing  inconsistency,  he 
objected  to  the  village  blacksmith's  wearing  his 
leathern  apron  into  the  church,  and  he  assailed 
the  offender  again  and  again  with  words  and 
hints  from  his  pulpit.  He  was  at  last  worsted 
by  the  grimaces  of  the  victorious  smith,  and 
indignantly  left  the  pulpit,  ejaculating  '  I'll  not 
preach  while  that  man  sits  before  me.'  A  re- 
monstrating parishioner  said  to  the  minister, '  I'd 
not  have  left  if  the  devil  sat  there.'  '  Neither 
would  I,'  was  the  quick  answer."  We  also  read 
of  Parson  Judson,  of  Taunton,  who  "was  so 
lazy  that  he  used  to  preach  while  sitting  down 
in  the  pulpit."  On  a  gravestone  in  Watertown 
was  recorded,  of  one  parson,  that  he  was  a 
"pious  and  painful  preacher." 
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American   Fur   Co.,   storehouse    on  Montreal,  17. 

Mackinac     island,    view    of    the  Beauregard,  Gen.  G.  T.,  battle  of 

books  of  the,  29  ;  trading  port  at  Manassas,  noticed,  240. 


Council  Bluffs,  no;  at  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  in. 

American  history,  documents  illus- 
trative of,  noticed,  158. 

American    Revolution,  its  effect  on 


Becher,  Franklin  A.,  necessity  of  re- 
curring to  fundamental  principles, 

5°- 
Beebe,  Rosewell,  lieutenant  second 
N.  Y.  regiment,  1775, 


the  Episcopal  Church,  124;   roster  Beecher,  Henry  Ward,   attends  dis- 

of    the   first,    second,    third,    and  trict  school,    65 ;  life  of,  noticed, 

fourth  N.  Y.  regiments,  1775,  147  ;  79. 

Maj.  F.  Skelly's  journal  of  the  at-  Beekman,  John,  lieutenant  first  N.  Y. 

tack  on  Charleston,  S.  C,  1779, 152,  regiment,  1775,  148. 

392  ;  regimental  standard  captured,  Bender,  Prosper,  the  historic  games 

317,  396 ;  letters  of  the  Brunswick  of  old  Canada,  367. 


and  Hessian  officers,  noticed,  319  ; 
career  of  Gen.  Jethro  Sumner,  415  ; 
flight  of  Gov.  Martin  of  N.  C.  423  ; 
action  of  N.  C,  1775,  424;  N.  C. 
troops  in  the,  426,  427 ;  the  cam- 
paign in  the  south,  425,  427,  428, 
430 ;  Gen.  Rochambeau's  broken 
coach,  476 ;  the  French  in  the, 
noticed,  479. 
Appleton,  D.,  Canadian  guidebook, 
and  dictionary  of  N.  Y.,  noticed, 


Benedict,   Elisha,  captain  second  N. 
Y.  regiment,  1775,  148. 
enedict,    Joseph,    capt: 
N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  149. 

Bennett,  William,  hanged  for  killing 
his  opponent  in  a  duel,  444. 

Benson,  Egbert,  Cerracchi's  bust  of, 
236. 

Benton,  Thomas  H.,  duel  with  law- 
yer Lucas,  449. 

Bermuda     islands,    slavery     intro- 
duced, 350,  353. 


Arnold, Gen.  Benedict, headquarters     Bevier,  Philip  D.,  lieutenant  third 

in  Montreal,  7.  N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  149. 

Astor,  John  Jacob,  2d,  character  of,     Billings,     Andrew,      captain    third 


N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  148. 
Black  Nuns,   order  of,   founded  at 

Montreal,    14 ;    branches    of    the 

order,  14. 
Blacksnake,  Governor,  chief  of  the 

Senecas,  55. 
Blacksnake  Hills,    Mo.,  site  of  the 

city  of  St.  Joseph,  no. 
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Auber,  M.,  sketch  of,  92,93. 
Auchmuty,  Rev.   Samuel,  rector  of 

Trinity  church,  N.  Y .  city,  117. 
Austin,  Aaron,  lieutenant  first  N.  Y. 

regiment,  1775,  147. 
Autobiography  of  the  earth,  noticed, 

479- 


Blackwell,  Jacob,  chairman  of  com- 
mittee, N.  Y.  Provincial  congress, 
150. 

Blaisdell,  J.  A.,  John  West,  Lord  de 
la  Warr,  137. 

Bleecker,  Leonard,  lieutenant  first 
N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  147. 

Boas,  Franz,  social  life  among  the 
Eskimo,  229. 

Boisgobey,  Fortune  du,  portrait,  83  ; 
sketch  of,  84. 

Bolton,  Sarah  K.,a  queen's  undying 
love,  a  poem,  227. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  portrait,  241  ; 
peace  with  America.  298. 

Book  Notices.  July.— Green's  Span- 
ish conspiracy,  78  :  Reed's  Hindu 
literature,  78 ;  Morris's  civiliza- 
tion, 78  ;  Howard's  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  79  ;  Lodge's  Boston, 
Mass.,  79;  Venable's  Ohio  valley, 
80. 

Azigust.  —  Preston's  American 
history,  158  :  Curry's  Gladstone, 
158;  Roberts's  Canadian  guide, 159; 
Appleton's  Canadian  guide,  and 
dictionary  of  New  York,  159  ; 
Saint  Amand's  Marie  Louise,  the 
island  of  Elba,  and  the  hundred 
days,  159  ;  Marquis  of  Lome's 
shadow  to  sunlight.  160 ;  Cam- 
bridge's the  three  Miss  Kings, 
160  ;  Castle's  consequences,  a  nov- 
el, 160  ;  McLaughlin's  Lewis  Cass, 
160. 

September. —  H.  H.  Bancroft's 
chronicles  of  the  builders  of  the 
commonwealth,  vol.  i.,  239  ;  Beau- 
regard's campaign  and  "battle  of 
Manassas,  240  ;  electricity  in  daily 
life,  240. 

October.— Letters  of  Brunswick 
and  Hessian  officers  during  the 
revolution,  translated  by  William 
L.  Stone,  319  :  Sanborn's  aban- 
doned farm,  319  ;  Penn's  Afro- 
American  press,  319  :  Howe's  his- 
torical collections  of  Ohio,  vols.  ii. 
and  iii.,  320. 

November.— Chase's  Dartmouth 
College,  398 ;  Morrison's  Scotch- 
Irish,  398  ;  Schurz's  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, 398;  H.  H.  Bancroft's  liter- 
ary industries,  399  ;  Saint  Am- 
and's Marie  Antoinette,  399 ; 
Huggins's  Winona,  and  other 
poems,  399  ;  Caillard's  electricity, 
399  ;  Ducoudray's  modern  civil- 
ization, 400  ;  memoir  of  Austin 
Phelps,  400. 

December.— Bourke's  on  the  bor- 
der with  Crook,  478  ;  Whitfield's 
homes  of  our  forefathers,  478  ; 
Hutchinson's  autobiography  of 
the  earth,  479  ;  Dyer's  Plainfield, 
Mass.,  479  ;  Balch's  French  in  Am- 
erica, 479 ;  Huguenot  society  of 
America,  vol.  ii.,  480;  Earle's  Sab- 
bath in  Puritan  New  England, 
480. 
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Borelli,  Vicomte  de,  sketch  of,  164. 

Boston,  Mass.,  history  of,  noticed, 
79- 

Boswell,  James,  life  of,  announced, 
3*7- 

Boudinot,  William  E.,  duels  with 
Montgomery  Hunt,  451. 

Bouillon,  Madame  de,  founder  of 
hospital  at  Montreal,  1644,  15. 

Bouquet,  Gen.  Henry,  second  in 
command  of  expedition  against 
Fort  du  Quesne,  418. 

Bourgeois,  Marguerite,  founder  of 
the  "  black  nuns "  at  Montreal, 
14,  18. 

Bourinot,  John  G.,  secretary  of  the 
royal  society  of  Canada,  6. 

Bourke,  John  G.,  on  the  border  with 
Gen.  Crook,  noticed,  478. 

Bouton,  Gould,  lieutenant  fourth  N. 
Y.  regiment,  1775,  149. 

Bowen,  Clarence  W,  Wright's  por- 
trait of  Madison  and  Cerracchi's 
bust  of  Egbert  Benson,  236. 

Bower,  Lawrence  F  ,  the  state  of 
Franklin,  48,  157,  238  ;  unpublished 
letter  of  Robert  Morris,  contrib- 
uted by,  71  ;  letter  of  Gen.  Dear- 
born to  Gov.  Tompkins  of  N.  Y., 
August  9,  1812,  contributed  by, 
394  ;  letter  of  Andrew  Jackson  to 
Col.  Snodgrass,  December,  1813, 
contributed  by,  474. 

Boze,  Prof.,  experiments  with  elec- 
tricity, 186. 

Bradford,  Gov.  William,  his  mano- 
ria  frights,  233. 

Bradley,  John,  duel  with  Samuel 
Swann,  446. 

Brasher,  Abraham  E.,  lieutenant 
first  N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  147. 

Breakspear,  Nicholas,  the  first  Eng- 
lish pope,  2,36. 

Brink,  Alexander,  lieutenant  sec- 
ond N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  148. 

Brogdon,  John,  adjutant  first  N.  Y. 
regiment,  1775,  147. 

Broglie,  Prince  de,  a  pen  portrait  of 
Washington,  439. 

Brooks,  Gen.  Micah,  one  of  the 
promoters  of  the  Erie  canal,  77. 

Brooks,  Rev.  Phillips,  ancestry  of, 
156. 

Brown,  Alexander,  the  "genesis  of 
the  U.  S.,"  quoted,  58,  216,  220, 
223,  224  ;  typographical  error  cor- 
rected, 238. 

Brown,  William,  lieutenant  first 
N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  147. 

Bruyn,  Jacobus,  captain  third  N.  Y. 
regiment,  1775,  148. 

Bry,  Theodore  de,  portrait  of  Co- 
lumbus, 245. 

Bryant,  Lieut.  Samuel  H.,  killed  in  a 
duel,  451. 

Buell,  W.  H.,  tribute  to,  234. 

Bull,  Manning,  lieutenant  fourth 
N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  149. 

Buncombe,  Col.  Edward,  wounded 
at  battle  of  Germantown,  427. 

Burgoyne,  Gen.  John,  headquarters 
at  Montreal,  7. 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  memorial  of  the 
clergy  of,  1705,  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  bishop,  118. 

Burns,  John,  lieutenant  second 
N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  148. 

Byers.  S.  H.  M.,  good  things  from 
Dr.  Johnson,  302;  St.  Gall,  a  for- 
gotten republic,  465. 

Bynum,  Jesse  A.,  duel  with  Daniel 
Jenifer,  454. 


CABOT,  John,  discovers  North 
America,  212,  213  ;  landfall  of, 
267,  281  ;  map  of  the  supposed 
landfall,  268  ;  his  voyages,  269,  273, 
276,  278. 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  voyages  of,  212, 
213,  269. 

Caillard,  Emma  M.,  electricity,  the 
science  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
noticed,  399. 

California,  an  outpost  of  civiliza- 
tion, 201  ;  gold  discovered  in,  201, 
203;  acquired  by  the  U.  S.,  203  ; 
the  commerce  of,  1856,  205 ;  the 
panics  of  1857,  1861,  1873,  205,  206; 
under  military  discipline,  200  ;  or- 

f'anization  and  work  of  the  vigi- 
ance  committee,  206,  207  ;  safety 
committee  organized,  208. 

Caldwell,  D.  F.,  duel  with  Charles 
Fisher,  453. 

Cambridge,  Ada,  the  three  Miss 
Kings,  noticed,  160. 

Cameron,  Duncan,  duel  with  Wil- 
liam Duffy,  452. 

Cameron,  William  E.,  duel  with 
Robert  W.  Hughes,  452. 

Campbell,  John  K.,  killed  in  a  duel, 
454- 

Canada,  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
royal  society,  May  27-30,  1891,  1  ; 
the  future  of,  18 ;  the  historic 
games  of  old,  367. 

Cape  North  not  the  landing  place  of 
John  Cabot,  269,  280. 

Cape  St.  John,  Newfoundland,  land- 
ing place  of  John  Cabot,  267  ;  map 
of,  268. 

Capriolo,  Aliprendo,  portrait  of  Co- 
lumbus, 244. 

Carroll,  Charles,  house  occupied  by, 
in  Montreal.  7. 

Carroll,  Rev.  John,  at  Montreal,  7. 

Carson,  Samuel  P.,  duel  with  Robert 
B.  Vance,  453. 

Cartier,  Jacques,  arrival  and  recep- 
tion by  the  Indians  at  Montreal, 
1535-  8. 

Casgrain,  Abbe,  ex-president  of  the 
royal  society  of  Canada,  6. 

Cass,  Lewis,  life  of,  noticed,  160. 

Castle,  Egerton,  consequences,  a 
novel,  noticed,  160. 

Caswell,  Richard,  governor  of  North 
Carolina,  49,  157  ;  services  in  the 
revolution,  428. 

Cerracchi,  Giuseppe,  bust  of  Egbert 
Benson,  236. 

Chapman,  Benjamin,  quartermaster, 
fourth  N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  149. 

Charles,  V.,  emperor  of  Germany, 
portrait.  40s. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  Major  F.  Skelly"s 
journal  of  the  siege  of,  1779,  152. 

Charlevoix,  Peter  F.  X.,  his  resi- 
dence in  Montreal,  7. 

Chase,  Frederick,  anecdote  of  col- 
lege life  at  early  Dartmouth,  375  ; 
history  of  Dartmouth  college,  no- 
ticed, 398. 

Chase,  Samuel,  of  Md.,  at  Montreal, 

7- 
Chauveau,  P.   J.   O.,  ex-president  of 

the  royal  society  of  Canada,  6. 
Cheesman,  Jacob,  captain  first  N.  Y. 

regiment,  1775,  147. 
Chesapeake,  U.  S.  frigate,  72. 
Chicago,  111.,  the  world's  fair  to  be 

held  at,    interest   of  the  sultan  of 

the  Ottoman  empire,  289. 
Chittendon,    Benjamin,     lieutenant 

second  N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  148. 


Christmas  festivals  in  the  colonial 
period,  437. 

Cilley,  Jonathan,  duel  with  William 
J.  Graves,  454. 

Ciriza,  Juan  de,  letter  of  May  7, 
1607,  respecting  the  discovery  of 
Va.,  221. 

Claggett,  Rev.  Thomas  J.,  elected 
bishop  of  Md.,  129. 

Claretie,  Jules,  sketch  of,  163;  por- 
trait and  view  of  his  studv,  165. 

Clark,  Thomas,  colonel  first  N.  C. 
regiment,  1778,  427. 

Clarke,  Matthias,  lieutenant  first  N. 
Y.  regiment,  1775,  148. 

Clarke,  Capt.  William,  with  expedi- 
tion to  discover  the  source  of  the 
Mo.  river,  1803. 

Clifton,  Jarvis,  duel  with  Prentice 
Law,  450. 

Clingman,  Thomas  L.,  duel  with 
William  L.  Yancey,  454. 

Clinton,  James,  colonel  third  N.  Y. 
regiment,  1775,  148,  149. 

Coleman,  William  T.,  pioneer  of  Cal- 
ifornia, 201  ;  biographical  sketch, 
202  ;  his  arrival  in  Cal.,  203  ;  build- 
ings erected  by,  204 ;  engages  in 
the  shipping  business,  205  ;  his 
credit  during  the  panics,  205,  206 ; 
organizes  the  vigilance  committee, 
206,  207  ;  in  charge  of  safety  com- 
mittee, 208  ;  his  improvements  in 
Cal.,  209. 

Collet,  O.  W.,  archaeology  in  Mis- 
souri, i^o. 

Coloma,  Cal.,  gold  discovered  at, 
201. 

Colonial  meeting-house,  the,  434. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  portraits, 
161,  243,  245,  246,  247,  249.  25c,  251, 
253,  2S5  ;  discoveries  of,  211  ;  pre- 
sented with  bell  by  Queen  Isabella, 

397- 

Connecticut,  society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati in,  469. 

Consequences,  a  novel,  noticed,  160. 

Constitution,  U.  S.  frigate,  72. 

Cooke,  Samuel,  surgeon  third  N.  Y. 
regiment,  1775,  149- 

Cooper,  Ezekiel,  lieutenant  third  N. 
Y.  regiment,  1775,  148. 

Copp,  John,  lieutenant  first  N.  Y. 
regiment,  1775,  147. 

Copp^e,  Francois,  sketch  of.  166. 

Cornwallis,  Lord,  and  his  wife,  316. 

Crane,  William,  lieutenant  fourth 
N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  149- 

Cromwell,    Oliver,   descendants  of, 

73.  3*%- 
Crook,  Gen.  George,  on  the  border 

with,  noticed,  478. 
Curry,  J.  L.  M.,  a  character  sketch 

of  Gladstone,  132  ;  life  of  William 

Ewart  Gladstone,  noticed,  158. 

DAN,  David,  lieutenant  fourth 
N.  Y.  regiment,  177s,  149. 

Darling,  Charles  W.,  tribute  to  Ho- 
ratio Seymour,  77. 

Dartmouth  College,  anecdote  of  col- 
lege life  at,  1782,  375  ;  history  of, 
noticed,  398. 

Dauversiere,  M.  de  la,  founder  of 
nunneries  in  Montreal,  10. 

D'Avagnon,  Baron,  governor  of 
Montreal,  16. 

Davis,  John,  lieutenant  third  N.  Y. 
regiment,  1775,  148. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  experiments 
with  electricity,  192. 

Dawson,  Sir  J.  William,  portrait,  1; 
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first  president  of  the  royal  society 

of  Canada,  2  ;  president  of  McGill 

university,  Montreal,  20. 
Dearborn,    Gen.    Henry,    letter    to 

Gov.  Tompkins  of  N.Y.,  August  9, 

1812,  394. 
Dehart,  Balthazer,  lieutenant  third 

N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  148. 
De  la  Warr,  Lord,  governor  of  N.  Y. 

and  N.  J.,  74,  317. 
Denton,  Daniel,  captain  third  N.  Y. 

regiment,  1775,  148. 
De  Witt,  Thomas,  lieutenant  third 

N.  Y.  regiment.  177s,  148. 
'Dickinson,  Charles,  duel  with  Gen. 

Jackson,  448. 
Dix,  Rev.  Morgan,  sketch  of  John 

Jacob  Astor,  2d,  155. 
Drake,  Sir  Francis,  portrait,  413. 
Draper,  Lyman  C,  death  of,  314. 
Dromgoole,  George   C,  duel  with 

Daniel  Dugger,  453. 
Dubois,  David,  lieutenant  third  N. 

Y.  regiment,  1775,  148. 
Dubois,  Lewis,  captain  third  N.  Y. 

regiment,  1775,  z4%- 
Ducoudray,     Gustave,     history     of 

modern  civilization,  noticed,  400. 
Dueling,  the  code  in  N.  C,  443 ;  in 

111.,  444;   in  Tenn.,  447;   in  Ky., 

448 ;  in  Mo.,  449  ;  in  Va.,  450,  452  ; 

in  Md.,  451,  455. 
Dufay,  M,  experiments  with  elec- 
tricity. 186. 
Duffy,  William,  duel  with  Duncan 

Cameron,  452. 
Dugger,   Daniel,  duel  with  George 

C.  Dromgoole,  453. 
Dumas,     Alexandre,    portrait     and 

view  of  his  study,  91? 
Dutch,    the,    introduce    slavery    in 

America,  350. 
Dyer,  Charles  N.,  history  of  Plain- 
field,  Mass.,  noticed,  479. 


EARLE,  Alice  M.,  the  sabbath  in 
Puritan  New  England,  noticed, 
480. 

Eaton,  Gen.  Thomas,  at  battle  of 
Guilford  Courthouse,  428. 

Edison,  Thomas  A.,  constructs  elec- 
tric railway,  199. 

Educational  leaders,  the  three,  395. 

Electricity,  discovery  of,  183,  184 ; 
early  electrical  machines,  185,  186  ; 
first  shock  of,  186  ;  view  of  sewing- 
machine  run  by,  187  ;  the  velocity 
of,  188  ;  view  of  search  light  of  a 
ship  of  war,  1891,  189  ;  Franklin's 
experiments,  189 ;  view  of  the 
Hoosac  tunnel  lighted  with  glow 
lamps,  191  ;  Faraday's  experi- 
ments, 192 ;  view  showing  the 
operation  of  the  train  telegraph, 
193 ;  invention  of  the  perpetual 
electrophere  and  electric  conden- 
ser, 194  ;  Morse's  experiments,  194, 
196  ;  Prof.  Henry's  experiments, 
195  ;  invention  of  the  telegraph, 
195  ;  view  of  switchboard,  Western 
Union  building,  195  ;  construction 
of  the  first  telegraph,  196  ;  growth 
of  the  telegraph  system,  199  ;  Edi- 
son's inventions,  199  :  electric  rail- 
ways, 200;  electric  light,  200;  the 
telephone,  200 ;  electricity  in  the 
household,  200  ;  history  of,  noticed, 
240,  399. 


English  gentlewoman,  a  good  old, 
lish  pope,  the  first,  157,  236,  237. 


Engli 


Episcopal  Church  in  N.  Y.  city,  116, 
118  ;  delegates  from  N.  Y.,  N.  J., 
and  Pa.,  meet  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  1784,  125  •  delegates  meet  at 
N.  Y.,  125  ;  at  Phila.,  1785,  125. 

Erwin,  Marcus,  duel  with  John  Bax- 
ter, 454. 

Eskimo,  social  life  among  the,  229. 

Estoclet,  A.,  origin  of  the  words 
"  yankee,"  "  yankoo,"  75. 

Evans,  Benjamin,  lieutenant  second 
N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  148. 


FAIRFAX,  Grace  B.,  Gov.  Brad- 
ford's manorial  rights,  233. 
Faraday,  Michael,  experiments  with 

e'ectricity,  192. 
Farmer,  Moses  G.,  experiments  with 

the  telegraph,  198. 
Ferdinand    V.    of    Spain,    portrait, 

257  ;  tomb  of,  259. 
Fisher,   Charles,   duel  with    D.   F. 

Caldwell,  453. 
Fisher,  John,  captain  second  N.  Y. 

regiment,  1775,  148. 
Fitch,  Joseph,  lieutenant  second  N. 

Y.  regiment,  1775,  148. 
FitzGerald,  David,    Gen.  Jackson's 

battles,    74  ;  officers  and  crew  of 

the  Ranger,  commanded  by  Paul 

Jones,  157  ;   regimental  standards 

captured  from  the  British,  317. 
Flanner,  Joseph,  duel  with  William 

C.  Wilkings,  456. 
Fleming,  Sandford,  ex-president  of 

the  royal  society  of  Canada,  6. 
Florida,  discovery  of,  219  ;  introduc- 
tion of  negroes  in,  349,  358. 
Flying-  Horse,   Dutch   ship,   carries 

first   shipment    of    tobacco    from 

Va.,  1615,6:. 
Forbes,      Gen.     John,      expedition 

against  Fort  du  Quesne,  418. 
Fort     du     Quesne,    the    expedition 

against,  418. 
Fort  Mackinac  erected,  24. 
Foster,  Joseph,  maternal  ancestry  of 

James  Russell  Lowell,  312. 
Franklin,  the  state  of,  48,  157,  238. 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  at  Montreal,  7  ; 

experiments  with  electricity,  188, 

190. 
French,  the,  in  America,  1777-1783, 

noticed,  479. 
French  and  Indian  war,  cost  of  the, 

422. 
Frontenac,  Count  de,  governor  of 

Canada,  16. 
Frost,     Thomas,  the    guns    in    the 

grass,  an  incident  of  the  Mexican 

war,  a  poem,  463. 
Fry,  John,  captain    second   N.    Y. 

regiment,  1775,  148. 


GADSEN,  Christopher,  duel  with 
Robert  Howe,  445. 
GanOj  Daniel,  lieutenant  first  N.  Y. 

regiment,  1775,  147. 
Ganong,  W.  F.,  the  St.  Croix  of  the 

northeastern  boundary,  261. 
Gansevoort,  Peter,  jr.,  major  second 

N.  Y.  regiment^  1775,  148,  149. 
Gardiner,  Rev.  Charles  H.,  the  old 

tombstones  on  Shelter  island,  478. 
Gates,  Gen.  Horatio,  quarrels  with 

Washington,  441. 
Gautier,  Theophile,  sketch  of,  161. 
Gazelle,  schooner,  carries  lumber  to 

Cal.   for  erection   of  buildings  at 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  204. 


Gericke,  Otto,  inventor  of  the  ini- 
tial electrical  machine,  184  ;  por- 
trait, 185. 

Gilbert,  William,  founder  of  the 
science  of  electricity.  184. 

Gilleland,  William,  lieutenant  first 
N.  Y.  reeiment,  1775,  147. 

Gintl,  William,  experiments  with 
the  telegraph,  198. 

Giovio,  Paolo,  portrait  of  Columbus, 
243- 

Gladstone,  William  Ewart,  a  char- 
acter sketch  of,  132 ;  life  of,  no- 
ticed, 158. 

Goetschius,  Marinus,  lieutenant 
third  N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  140. 

Goforth,  William,  captain  first  N.  Y. 
regiment,  1775,  147. 

Gold  first  discovered  in  Cal.,  201. 

Goncourt,  Edmond  de,  portrait,  99  ; 
sketch  of,  100. 

Good,  Sarah,  accused  of  witchcraft, 
144. 

Gould,  Elizabeth  P.,  John  Adams  as 
a  schoolmaster,  66. 

Graham,  Charles,  lieutenant  fourth 
N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  149. 

Graham,  John,  lieutenant  second 
N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  148. 

Grange,  John,  duel  with  Bernard 
Laspeyre   and  Major  Love,  455. 

Grant,  Eleazer,  lieutenant  second 
N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  148. 

Grant,  Rev.  George  M.,  president  of 
the  royal  society  of  Canada,  3,  4, 
6. 

Grant,  Sir  James,  treasurer  of  the 
royal  society  of  Canada,  6. 

Grant,  Gen.  U.  S.,  his  interview  with 
president  Lincoln,  231. 

Graves,  William  J.,  duel  with  Jona- 
than Cilley,  454. 

Gray  nuns,  order  of,  established  at 
Montreal,  15. 

Green,  Thomas  M.,  Spanish  con- 
spiracy, noticed,  78. 

Gregg,  James,  lieutenant  third  N.  Y. 
regiment,  1775,  148. 

Grenell,  John,  captain  third  N.  Y. 
regiment,  1775,  148. 

Grey,  Stephen,  experiments  with 
electricity,  185. 

Griffin,  Daniel,  captain  third  N.  Y. 
regiment,  1775,  148. 

HAMEL,    Monsignor,    ex-presi- 
dent of  the  royal  society  of 

Canada,  6. 
Hamilton,     James,      quartermaster 

third  N.  Y.  regiment,  1775, 148. 
Hansen,    Dirk,     lieutenant    second 

N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  148. 
Harleian  collection   in    the    British 

museum,  476. 
Harris,  H.  F.,  duel  with  Edward  C. 

Yellovvly,  452. 
Harrison,     Benjamin,  president    of 

U.  S.,  remarks  before  the  Method- 
ist   council,   on  arbitration,    1891, 

389. 
Harrison,     Frederick    G.,   the  first 

English  pope,  236. 
Hartley,  Rev.  Isaac  S.,  biographical 

sketch   of    the   Rt.    Rev.    Samuel 

Provoost,   first  bishop  of    N.  Y., 

1787-1801,  114. 
Hasbrouck,   Elias,  captain  third  N. 

Y.  regiment,  1775,  149. 
Havens,  William,   lieutenant    third 

N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  148. 
Haviland,  Ebenezer,  surgeon  fourth 

N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  149- 
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Hawkins,  Sir  John,  voyage  to  Amer- 
ica, 1565,  213. 
Hawksbee,  h  rancis,  constructs  elec- 
trical machine,  1709,  185. 
Haywood,  Marshall  de  L.,  the  state 

of  Franklin,  157. 
Heaton,  John  L.,  the  fifteenth  state, 

103. 
Henry,    Joseph,    experiments   with 

electricity,  192,  195. 
Henry,  Louis  D.,  duel  with  Thomas 

J.  Stanly,  450. 
Hepburn,  Rev.  George   G.,  the   first 

English  pope,  237  ;  a  note  concern- 
ing Shakespeare,  472. 
Herrick,    Rufus,  captain   fourth  N. 

Y.  regiment,  1775,  149. 
Hessian    officers,  letters  cf,  during 

the  revolution,  noticed,  319. 
Hill,  Henry,  duel  with  Edmund  B. 

Waddell,  456. 
Hinsdale,    B.    A.,   the   first  English 

foundation,  211. 
Hobart,  Rev.  John  H.,  ordination  of, 

129. 
Holl,  Elias,  portrait  of   Columbus, 

246. 
Holmes,    James,  colonel  fourth   N. 

Y.  regiment,  1775,  149. 
Holt,     Gen.    Joseph,    anecdote     of, 

348- 
Homes  of  our   forefathers,  noticed, 

478. 
Hoosac  tunnel,  view  of,  191. 
Hore,   Martin,  voyage  to   America, 

1556,  213. 
Horton,  Ambrose,  captain  fourth  N. 

Y.  regiment,  1775,  149. 
Houssaye,     Arsene,     portrait,     81  ; 

sketch  of,  87. 
Houssaye,    Henry,    sketch    of,   96  ; 


portrait,  97. 
Joh 


Houston,    fohn,  lieutenant  first   N. 


Y.  regiment,  1775,  147. 
Howard,   John  R.,  school  days  of 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  65  ;  life  of 

Beecher,  noticed,  79. 
Howe,  Henry,  historical  collections 

of  Ohio,  noticed,  320. 
Howe,    Robert,   duel  with  Christo- 
pher Gadsen,  445. 
Howley,    Rt.   Rev.   M.   F.,  Cabot's 

landfall,  267. 
Huggins,  E.  L.,  Winona,  a  Dakota 

legend,  and  other  poems,  noticed, 

399- 

Hughes,  James  M.,  lieutenant  first 
N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  147. 

Hughes,  Robert  W.,  duel  with  Wil- 
liam E.  Cameron,  452. 

Hughes,  Timothy,  lieutenant  first 
N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  147. 

Huguenot  society  of  America,  pro- 
ceedings, vol.  ii.,  noticed,  480. 

Hunt,  Gamaliel,  services  of,  317. 

Hunt,  Montgomery,  duels  with  Wil- 
liam E.  Boudinot,  451. 

Hunt,  T.  Sterry,  ex-president  of  the 
royal  society  of  Canada,  6. 

Hunter,  Elijah,  lieutenant  fourth  N. 
Y.  regiment  1775,  149. 

Hurlbert,  John,  captain  third  N.  Y. 
regiment,  1775,  148. 

Huron  Indians,  war  with  the  Sene- 
cas, 9  ;  on  Mackinac  island,  22. 

Hutchinson,  Rev.  H.  N.,  autobiog- 
raphy of  the  earth,  noticed,  479. 

INDIANS  receive  Cartier  at  Mon- 
treal, 1535,  8  ;  war  between  the 
Senecas  and  the  Hurons,  9  ;  mis- 
sionaries to  the,  10  ;    massacre  in- 


habitants of  Montreal,  16  ;  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  Mohawks,  17  ; 
tribes  at  Mackinac  island,  22  ;  in 
North  Carolina,  48  ;  governor 
Blacksnake,  chief  of  the  Senecas, 
55  ;  funeral  customs,  56  ;  the  term 
'"yankee"  used  by,  75  ;  in  Kansas, 
in  ;  tribes  on  the  Mo.  river,  136  ; 
French  ideas  of  the,  155  ;  indus- 
try and  habits  of,  475. 

Inge,  Samuel  W.,  duel  with  Edward 
Stanly,  450. 

Inglis,  Rev.  Charles,  rector  of  Trin- 
ity church,  N.  Y.  city,  117. 

Iroquois  Indians  at  Mackinac  is- 
land, 22. 

Irvin,  Col.  Henry,  killed  at  battle 
of  German  town,  427. 

Isabella,  Queen  of  Spain,  courtship 
and  marriage  of,  178 ;  portrait, 
179,  257,  401 ;  tomb  of,  259  ;•  the 
fashion  for  learning  during  the 
reign  of,  364  ;  presents  Columbus 
with  a  bell,  397  ;  full  length  por- 
trait of,  401  ;  descendants  of,  401. 

Izard  Gen.  George,  his  military 
career. 

JACKSON,  Gen.  And.,  battles  be- 

J  fore  New  Orleans,  74 ;  his  duels 
with  Col.  Avery  and  Charles  Dick- 
inson, 447,  448  ;  letter  to  Col. 
Avery,  447  ;  challenges  Gov. 
Sevier  and  Gen.  Scott,  448  ;  letter 
to  Lieut.  Col.  Snodgrass,  Dec, 
1813,  474. 

Jackson,  George  H., lieutenant  third 
.  N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  148. 

Jackson,  John  G.,  duel  with  Joseph 
Pearson,  451. 

Jansen,  Cornelius  T.,  lieutenant 
third  N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  149. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  president  of  U. 
S.,  his  letter  of  instructions  re- 
garding the  expedition  to  discover 
the  source  of  the  Mo.  river,  1803, 
137. 

Jenifer,  Daniel,  duel  with  Jesse  A. 
Bynum,  454. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  the  founding  of, 
76. 

John  street  theatre,  N.  Y.  city,  site 
of,  396,  476,  477. 

Johnson,  Daniel,  duel  with  Thomas 
F.  Jones,  451. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  sayings  of,  302. 

Johnston,  John,  captain  first  N.  Y. 
regiment,  1775,  147. 

Johnston,  Robert,  captain  third  N. 
Y.  regiment,  1775,  149. 

Jones,  Charles  C,  jr.,  journal  of 
Major  F.  Skelly,  1779,  contributed 
by,  152,  392. 

Jones,  Paul,  officers  and  crew  of  the 
Ranger,  commanded  by,  73,  157. 

Jones,  Thomas  F.,  duel  with  Daniel 
Johnson,  451. 

Jones,  Gen.  Willie,  in  command  of 
N.  C.  brigade,  1781,  428. 

KALM,  Peter,  his  visit  to   Mon- 
treal, 17. 
Kelton,  D.  H.,  the  early  name  of 

Mackinac  island,  22. 
Kendall,  Miles,  deputy  governor  of 
Bermuda  islands,  receives  negroes 
from  Dutch  vessel,  1619,  350,  352,' 

354- 

Kentucky,  early  history  of,  103  ;  pro- 
posed centennial  of,  389. 

Ketcham,  Alexander,  lieutenant 
third  N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  148. 


King,  Gideon,  lieutenant  second  N. 
Y.  regiment,  1775,  148. 

King,  Horatio,  anecdote  of  Gen. 
Holt,  348  ;  a  pen  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington, from  the  journal  of  Prince 
de  Broglie.  translated  by,  439. 

King's  bridge,  N.  Y.  city,  removal 
ofi  *7x3i  396- 

LABOULAYE,  Edouard,  person- 
al appearance,  73. 

Lafayette,  Marqius  de,  at  Lyme, 
Conn.,  1778,  325. 

Lamb,  Mrs.  Martha  J.,  the  royal 
society  of  Canada,  1  ;  some  inter- 
esting facts  about  electricity,  183  ; 
a  group  of  Columbus  portraits, 
241 ;  Judge  Charles  Johnson 
McCurdy,  1797-1891,  his  historic 
home  in  Lyme,  Conn.,  321  ;  some 
of  Queen  Isabella's  descendants, 
401. 

Langdon,  John,  lieutenant  third  N. 
Y.  regiment,  1775,  148. 

Lansing,  John  G.,  lieutenant  second 
N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  148. 

Laspeyre,  Bernard,  duel  with  John 
Grange,  455. 

Latrobe,  J.  H.  B.,  tribute  to,  387. 

Laurens,  Henry,  challenges  John 
Penn  of  N.  C,  455. 

Law,  Prentice,  duel  with  Jarvis 
Clifton,  450. 

Lawrence  Andrew  T.,  lieutenant 
third  N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  148. 

Lawrence,  John,  lieutenant  fcurth 
N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  149. 

Lawson,  G.,  ex-president  of  the 
royal  society  of  Canada,  6. 

Ledger,  Benjamin,  captain  first  N. 
Y.  regiment,  1775,  147. 

Ledyard,  John,  starts  on  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  western  hemisphere  by 
way  of  Europe  and  Asia,  his 
arrest,  136. 

Lee,  Thomas,  lieutenant  fourth  N. 
Y.  regiment,  1775,  139. 

Lefay,  Thomas,  lieutenant  fourth  N. 
Y.  regiment,  T775,  149. 

Leslie,  Capt.  William,  of  the  British 
army,  his  services,  475. 

Letters,  Gen.  Vallejo  to  Gen.  Cas- 
tro, March  6  and  June  7,  1877,  on 
the  past  and  future  of  Mexico,  36  ; 
Robert  Morris  to  John  Nicholson, 
Dec.  18,  1797,  on  business  affairs, 
71 ;  Philip  Cortlandt  Livingston 
to  James  Livingston,  April  23, 
1813,  relative  to  the  vessels  Chesa- 
peake and  Constitution,  72  ;  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  to  Capt.  Lewis,  July 
4,  1803,  respecting  the  discovery 
of  the  source  of  the  Mo.  river, 
137  ;  Juan  de  Ciriza  to  Andres  de 
Pedrastra,  May  7,  1607,  relative  to 
the  discovery  of  Va.,  221  ;  Col. 
Willet  to  Washington,  January  30, 
1783,  on  army  affairs,  393;  Gen. 
Dearborn  to  Gov.  Tompkins  of  N. 
Y.,  August  9,  1812,  respecting 
troops  on  the  frontiers  of  N.  Y., 
394  ;  Gen.  Jackson's  challenge  to 
Col.  Avery,  Aug.  12,  1788,  447 ; 
Gen.  Jackson  to  Lieut. -Col.  Snod- 
grass, Dec,  1813,  on  army  affairs, 
474. 

Lewis,  A.  N.,  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati in  Conn.,  469. 

Lewis,  Gov.  Merriwether,  monu- 
ment of,  135  ;  his  birth  and  family, 
135;  serves  under  Washington  in 
the  militia,  135  ;   in  charge  of  ex- 
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pedition  to  discover  the  source  of 
the  Mo.  river,  1803,  137 ;  Presi- 
dent Jefferson's  letter  of  instruc- 
tions to,  137  ;  itinerary  of  the  jour- 
ney, 140  ;  appointed  governor  of 
La.,  141  ;  his  death,  142. 

Libraries,  fiction  in,  395. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  anecdotes  of,  73, 
231  ;  essay  on,  noticed,  398. 

Literary  industries,  noticed,  399. 

Livingston,  Henry,  jr.,  major  third 
N.  Y.  regiment,  177s,  i48>  -49- 

Livingston,  Henry  B.,  captain 
fourth  N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  149. 

Lodge,  Henry  C,  history  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  noticed,  79. 

London  company,  early  settlements 
made  by  the,  in  America,  61. 

Long,  Dock,  duel  with  Dr.  Mitchell. 
456- 

Long  Island,  oldest  tombstone,  396, 

477- 

Long,  Nicholas,  colonel  of  N.  C. 
troop,  1775.  424. 

Longueil,  Baron  de,  governor  of 
Canada,  17. 

Lome,  Marquis  of,  founder  cf  the 
royal  society  of  Canada,  2,  4  ;  por- 
trait, 3  ;  from  shadow  to  sunlight, 
noticed,  160. 

Love,  Major,  duel  with  John  Grange, 
*55- 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  maternal  an- 
cestry of,  312. 

Ludlam,  Anthony,  tombstone  of, 
1682,  396. 

Lyme,  Conn.,  Lafayette  at,  1778, 
325  ;  view  of  church  at,  332. 

Lynn.  John  L.,  surgeon  first  N.  Y.. 
regiment,  1775,  148. 

Lyon.  David,  captain  first  N.  Y. 
regiment,  1775,  148. 

Lytton,  Lord,  portrait,  T71  ;  bio- 
graphical sketch  of,  172. 

McCRACKEN,    Joseph,  captain 
second  N.  Y.  regiment,  1775, 

148. 
McCrea,    Stephen,    surgeon  second 

N.  Y.  regiment,  1775.  148. 
McCulloch.  Hugh,  legal  abilities  of 

Daniel  Webster,  260. 
McCune,  William,  lieutenant  second 

N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  148. 
McCurdy,  Charles  J.,  portrait,  321; 

biographical  sketch,  322  ;  his  his- 
toric home  in  Lyme,    Conn.,   323  • 

views  of    bis   home,  324,  326,  328, 

332- 
McCurdy,  John,  first  cf  the  name  in 

America,    325 ;    ancestry  of,   325  ; 

his   family,    329  ;  marriage  of  his 

daughters,  330  ;  his  sons,  331. 
Macdonald,  Sir  John,   characteristics 

of,  235  :  anecdote  of,  316. 
McDonald,  W.  C,  benefactor  of  the 

McGill  university,  20. 
McDougall,  Alexander,  colonel  first 

N.  Y.  regiment,   1775,  147,  149. 
McDougall,  John  A.,  lieutenant  first 

N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  147. 
McDougall,    Ranald    S.,    lieutenant 

first  N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  147. 
McGill,    James,    founder  of  McGill 

university,  Montreal,  portrait,  19. 
McKesson,  John,  clerk  of  provincial 

congress,  N.  Y.,  150. 
McLaughlin,     Andrew     C,    life  of 

Lewis  Cass,  noticed,  160. 
McShane,  James,  mayor  of  Montreal, 

address  at  meeting   of  the  royal 

society  of  Canada,  4. 


Mackinac  island  first  discovered, 
early  name  of,  22  ;  tribes  of  Indi- 
ans at,  22;  view  of  sugar  loaf 
rock,  23  •  progress  of,  24  :  view  of 
lover's  leap,  25  ;  treachery  of  the 
Indians,  26  ;  the  first  fort,  16  ;  view 
of  arch  rock,  27  ;  Jesuit  mission- 
aries at,  28  ;  Marquette  starts  on 
his  voyage  from,  28  ;  bird's  eye 
view  of,  30  ;  view  of  British  land- 
ing place, 32  ;  attacked,  1814,  35. 

Madison,  James,  Wright's  portrait 
of,  236. 

Maella,  M.,  portrait  of  Columbus, 
25°»  255. 

Magnard,  Francis,  sketch  of,  162. 

Maine  historical  society,  May  meet- 
ing, paper  on  the  U.  S.  expedition 
to  Africa  by  James  A.  Spalding, 
76 ;  bibliography  of  the  laws  of 
Me,,  by  Josiah  H.  Drummond,  77  ; 
journal  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Moody, 
77  ;  biographical  sketches  of  John 
Tripp  and  William  Barrcws,  by 
Judge  Bonney,  77. 

Maisonneuve,  Paul  de  Chomeday, 
Sieur  de,  governor  of  Montreal, 
11. 

Manassas,  campaign  and  battle  of, 
noticed,  240. 

Mance,  Mademoiselle,  in  charge  cf 
the  first  hospital  of  Montreal,  11, 

Manigault,  G.  E.,  Gen.  George 
Izard's  military  career,  a  reply  to 
Henry  Adams,  457. 

Marie  Antoinette,  at  the  Tuileries, 
noticed,  399. 

Martin,  Elizabeth  G.,  Saint- Amand's 
Marie  Louise,  the  island  of  Elba, 
and  the  hundred  days,  translated 
by,  noticed,  159,  399. 

Martin,  Gov.  Josiah,  of  N.  C,  es- 
capes on  the  royal  ship  Cruiser, 
^75.  423- 

Martin,  Moses,  lieutenant  second 
N.   Y.  regiment,  1775,  148. 

Marvin,  Benjamin,  lieutenant  third 
N.'Y.  regiment,  1775,  148. 

Mary  I.  of  England,  portrait,  407. 

Mathematical  instruction,  475. 

Matthewman,  William,  lieutenant 
fourth  N.  Y.  regiment,  1775.  149. 

Maxwell,  Thomas  M.,  the  evolution 
of  names,  53. 

Mayflower,  ship  sent  out  by  the 
London  company  for  James  river, 
Va.,  landed  in  Mass.,  6r. 

Mecox,  Long  Island,  oldest  tomb- 
stone at,  396. 

Metapontum,  name  suggested  for  the 
cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
236. 

Mexico,  the  past  and  future  of,  36  ; 
first  printing-press,  315. 

Michilimackinac,  former  name  for 
Mackinac  island.  22. 

Mills,  Daniel,  captain  fourth  N.  Y. 
regiment,  1775,  149. 

Minard,  J.  S.,  General  Micah  Brooks, 
77- 

Minneapolis,  Minn., name  suggested 
for  the  cities  of  St.  Paul  and,  236. 

Missouri  river,  expedition  to  discover 
the  source  of  the,  1803,  137. 

Mitchell,  Doctor,  duel  with  Dock 
Long,  456. 

Mitchell,  Robert,  sketch  of,  162. 

Modern  civilization,  history  of,  no- 
ticed, 400. 

Mohawk  Indians  massacre  inhabi- 
tants of  Montreal,  16  ;  attacked  by 


the  French,  16  ;  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  French,  17. 

Molson,  J.  H.  R..  benefactor  of  the 
McGill  university,  20. 

Monroe  doctrine,  the,  39. 

Montcalm,  Marquis  de,  at  the  siege 
of  Quebec,  1759,  381  ;  his  death, 
386. 

Montreal,  Canada,  royal  society 
meet  at,  1  ;  the  chateau  of  Cheva- 
lier de  Ramsay  built,  1704,  7 ; 
building  material  used  in.  7  ;  the 
Catholic  Church  owner  of  most  of 
the  land,  8  ;  map  of,  1535,  8  ;  Car- 
tier's  arrival  and  reception  by  the 
Indians,  8;  street  scene,  1891,  9; 
origin  of  the  hospital-nunnery,  10 ; 
first  governor  of ,  11;  first  religious 
worship,  11 ;  erection  of  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame,  11,  12  ;  seminary 
of  St.  Sulpice,  12  ;  view  of  the 
altar  of  Notre  Dame,  13  ;  institu- 
tion of  the  black  nuns,  14 ;  first 
hospital,  15;  order  of  gray  nuns, 
15  ;  Indian  massacre,  16;  old  build- 
ings, 17;  Protestant  churches,  18; 
the  McGill  university,  19;  college 
of  music.  21. 

Moody,  Rev.  Joseph,  cf  York,  Me., 
his  journal,  77. 

Moore,  Rev.  Benjamin,  rector  of 
Trinity  church,  N.  Y.  city,  117. 

Moore,  Maurice,  duel  with  Benja- 
min Smith,  452. 

Moore,  Rev.  Richard  H.,  ordination 
of,  129. 

Morris,  Charles,  civilization,  no- 
ticed, 78. 

Morris,  George  P.,  author  cf  the 
song  "  woodman  spare  that  tree," 
origin  of  the  song,  75. 

Morns,  Robert,  letter  to  John 
Nicholson,  Dec.  18,  1797,  71. 

Morrison,  Leonard  A.,  among  the 
Scotch-Irish,  noticed,  398. 

Morse,  Samuel  F.  B.,  experiments 
with  electricity,  192 ;  with  the 
telegraph,  194,  195,  196,  198 ;  his 
death,  198. 

Mott,  Gershom,  captain  first  N.  Y. 
regiment,  1775,  147. 

Mudge,  Jervis^  lieutenant  second  N. 
Y.  regiment,  1775,  148. 

Mulford,  Job,  adjutant  fourth  N.  Y. 
regiment,  1775,  149. 

Musschenbroek,  Peter  van,  experi- 
ments with  electricity,  186. 

NAMES,  the  evolution  of.  53. 
Napoleon     I.,    portrait,    241  ; 
peace  with  America,  298. 

Nash,  Beau,  anecdote  of.  316. 

Nash,  Gen.  Francis,  killed  at  battle 
of  Germantown,  427. 

Negro,  the  introduction  of  the,  into 
the  United  States,  349. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  delegates  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  from  N.  Y., 
N.  J.,  and  Pa.,  meet  at,  1784,  125. 

New  England,  the  settlement  of,  61; 
journey  to,  1831,  376 ;  colonial 
meeting-houses,  435  ;  the  sabbath 
in  Puritan  New  England,  noticed, 
480. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  his  electrical 
machine  of  glass,  185. 

New  York,  notes  of  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  regiments,  1775 
147;  resolutions  of  provincial  con- 
gress respecting  the  regiments, 
149 ;  oldest  tombstone  in.  396,  477. 

New  York  city,  English  worship  in 
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the  Dutch  church,  116 :  Trinity 
church  erected,  116:  list  of  the 
rectors  of  Trinity  church,  117;  op- 
position to  the  appointment  of  an 
English  bishop  for,  118,  119  :  dele- 
gates of  the  Episcopal  Church 
meet  at,  1784  ;  diocesan  convention 
of  1786,  elect  the  first  bishop  of  N. 
Y.,127;  Trinity  church  destroyed 
by  fire,  1776,  rebuilt  1790,  129  ;  St. 
Mark's  church  erected,  129;  dic- 
tionary of,  noticed,  159  ;  view  of 
switchboard,  Western  Union 
building,  195 ;  Morse's  experi- 
ments with  the  telegraph,  196;  site 
of  the  John  street  theatre,  396,  476, 
477 ;  removal  of  King's  bridge, 
396  ;  Schryer's  Hook,  396  ;  the  first 
street  car,  469. 

New  York  historical  society,  June 
meeting,  paper  on  the  founding  of 
Jersey  city,  by  Charles  H.  Win- 
field,  76. 

New  York  genealogical  and  bio- 
graphical society.  June  meeting, 
tribute  to  Horatio  Seymour,  by 
Charles  W.  Darling,  77. 

Nicholson,  John,  captain  third  N.  Y. 
regiment,  1775,  148. 

Nicolet,  John,  the  explorer,  first 
white  man  at  Mackinac  island,  22. 

Nigra,  Count,  sketch  of.  167. 

Nollet,  Abbe,  experiments  with  elec- 
tricity, 188. 

North  America  discovered  by  John 
Cabot,  1407,  212. 

North  Carolina,  the  state  of  Frank- 
lin, formerly  part  of,  48,  157,  258  ; 
flight  of  the  governor  of,  1775,  423  ; 
formation  of  provincial  congress, 
militia  organized,  1775.  423  ;  min- 
ute-men, 424  :  in  favor  of  independ- 
ence, 425  ;  troops  in  the  American 
revolution,  426,  427  ;  the  code  in, 
443  ;  first  duel  in,  445. 

Norton,  Caroline  E.,  to  my  books,  a 
sonnet,  47. 

Norton,  Nathaniel,  lieutenant  third 
N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  148. 

Notes — July— Edouard  Laboulayc, 
73  ;  Lincoln's  anecdotes,  73. 

August— John  Jacob  Astor,  155  ; 
French  ideas  of  America,  155  ;  an- 
cestors of  Rev.  Phillips  Erooks, 
156. 

September — A  good  old  English 
gentlewoman,  235  ;   Sir  John  Mac- 
donald,  235. 
October— The  first  printing-press, 

315  ;  bust  of  Horatio  Seymour,  315  ; 
anecdote  of  Sir  John  Macdonald, 

316  ;  Beau  Nash,  316  ;  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  and  his  wife,  316  ;  life  of 
Boswell,  317. 

November  —  Three  educational 
leaders,  395  ;  fiction  in  libraries, 
395;  historic  writing  in  America, 
395- 

December — Mathematical  in- 
struction, 475;  services  of  Captain 
William  Lesiie  of  the  British  army, 
475  ;  the  American  Indian,  475 ; 
Rochambeau's  broken  coach,  476. 
Nouville,  Marquis  de,  governor  of 
Canada.  16. 


OAKLEY,        Miles,       lieutenant 
fourth  N.   Y.    regiment,   1775, 
149. 
Odium.  Digby,  lieutenant  first  N.  Y. 
regiment,  1775,  147. 


Oersted,  Hans  C,  experiments  with 
electricity,  194. 

Ohio,  historical  collections,  noticed, 
320. 

Ohio  valley,  beginnings  of  literary 
culture  in  the,  noticed.  80. 

Ojibway  Indians  at  Mackinac  is- 
land, 22. 

Olier,  Abbe,  founder  of  nunneries  in 
Montreal,  10. 

Original  documents  —  unpublished 
letter  of  Robert  Morris  to  John 
Nicholson,  Dec.  18,  1797,  71  ;  Philip 
Cortlandt  Livingston  to  James 
Livingston,  April  23,  1813,  relative 
to  the  vessels  Chesapeake  and  Con- 
stitution, 72  ;  Major  F.  Skelly's 
journal  of  the  attack  on  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  1779,  152,  392  ;  letter  of 
Col.  Willet  to  Washington,  on 
army  affairs,  Jan.  30,  1783,  393  ; 
Gen.  Dearborn  to  Gov.  Tompkins 
of  N.  Y.,  respecting  troops  on  the 
frontiers  of  N.  Y.,  August  12,  1812, 
394  ;  letter  from  Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson  to  Lieut.  Col.  William 
Snodgrass,  Dec,  1813,  relative  to 
the  army,  474. 

Osborn,  Sarah,  accused  of  witch- 
craft, 144. 


PADDOCK,       Isaac,      lieutenant 
fourth    N.   Y.   regiment,   1775, 

-49. 
Palmer,  David,  captain  fourth  N.  Y. 

regiment,  1775,  149. 
Paris,  France,  the  Spartans  of,  leaves 

of  the  autobiography   cf   Gen.   J. 

Meredith  Read,  81,  161. 
Parris,    Rev.     Samuel,    believer    in 

witchcraft,  143. 
Patrick   collection    of    archaeology, 

the,  150. 
Patterson, D.  William,  birthplace  of 

Mrs.  Sigourney,  74. 
Patton.   Jacob     H.,     one    hundred 

years  of   national  life,   1789    and 

188a,  the  contrast,  341. 
Patton,  John,  colonel  second   N.  C. 

regiment,  1778,  427. 
Pawling,    Albert;    lieutenant    third 

N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  148. 
Payne,   James   W.,  lieutenant    first 

N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  147. 
Pearcy,     Jonathan,    lieutenant    first 

N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  14.7. 
Pearson,  Joseph,  duel  with  John  G. 

Jackson,  451. 
Pell,   Samuel   T.,   lieutenant  fourth 

N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  149. 
Pelletreau,  W.  S..  site  of  the   John 

street  theatre,  N.  Y.,  477. 
Pelton,   Benjamin,    lieutenant  first 

N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  147. 
Peltrie,   Madame  de  la,  founder  of 

the  Ursuline  convent  at  Quebec, 

Penn,  Irvine  G  ,  the  Afro-American 
press,  noticed,  3:9. 

Perrot,  Nicholas,  his  travels  to 
Mackinaw  straits,  22. 

Persigny,  Duke  de,  character  of, 
170. 

Pert,  Sir  Thomas,  voyage  to  Amer- 
ica, 1517.  213. 

Phelps,  Elizabeth  S.,  memoir  of 
Austin  Phelps,  noticed,  400. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  delegates  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  meet  at,  1795, 
125  ;  description  of,  1778,  296. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  portrait,  409. 


Plainfield,  Mass.,  history  of,  noticed, 
479- 

Piatt,  Jonathan,  captain  fourth  N.  Y. 
regiment,  1775,  149. 

Piatt,  Richard,  lieutenant  first  N.  Y. 
regiment,  1775,  147. 

Poetry— To  my  books,  Caroli?ie  E. 
Norton,  47 ;  Jotham  Twitter  to 
Hosea  Biglow,  Charles  K.  Tucker- 
man,  68  ;  a  queen's  undying  love, 
Sarah  K.  Bolton,  227  ;  a  Carolina 
Bourbon,  Yates  Snozuden,  232 ; 
Two  Lincolns,  William  C.  Rich- 
ards, 442 ;  the  guns  in  the  grass, 
Thomas  Frost.  463- 

Ponce  de  Leon,  Juan,  discovers  and 
names  Florida,  219. 

Poole,  Murray  E.,  Lord  Cornwallis 
and  his  wife,  316. 

Pope,  the  first  English,  157,  236,  237. 

Portland,  Me.,  burnt  by  the  French, 
16. 

Pory,  John,  first  speaker  of  the  first 
house  of  representatives  in  Amer- 
ica, 61,  238. 

Pottawatomie  Indians  at  Mackinac 
island,  22. 

Pratt,  Joel,  captain  second  N.  Y. 
regiment,  1775,  148. 

Freston,  Howard  W.,  documents 
illustrative  of  American  history, 
noticed,  158. 

Prince  Charles  of  Roumania,  and 
his  wife,  145. 

Printing-press,  the  first,  315. 

Provincial  congress,  N.  Y.,  action 
of,  respecting  the  four  regiments 
raised,  1775,  149. 

Provoost,  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel,  first  bish- 
op of  N.  Y.,  1787-1801,  114  ;  birth 
and  parentage,  121;  his  ordina- 
tion, 121  ;  marriage,  121  ;  assistant 
minister  of  Trinity  church,  121  ; 
advocates  the  American  revolu- 
tion, 122  ;  resigns  from  Trinity 
church.  122  ;  declines  being  a  can- 
didate for  provincial  congress.  123  • 
declines  rectorship  of  church  of 
St.  Michael,  Charleston,  S.  C  ,  and 
King's  chapel,  Boston,  123  ;  rector 
of  Trinity  church,  N.  Y.  c  ty,  123  ; 
chairman  of  the  meeting  of  dele- 
gates of  the  Episcopal  Church  ,held 
at  N.  Y.,  1784,  125  ;  elected  bishop 
of  N.  Y.,  j 786,  127  ;  sails  for  Eng- 
land, 127 ;  consecrated  bishop  at 
Lambeth,  127  ;  returns  to  N.  Y., 
128  ;  a  pronounced  federalist,  119  ; 
his  official  acts,  129  ;  resigns  the 
bishopric,  J20  ;  his  death,  130. 

(~)UACKENBOSS,  John,  captain 
>S     first  N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  147- 

Quebec,  Canada,  Ursuline  convent 
founded  at,  n  ;  the  siege  of,  1759, 
381. 

Quelus,  Abbe  de,  founder  cf  the 
seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  at  Mon- 
treal, 12,  14. 

Queries  —  July  —  Descendants  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  73  ;  Paul  Jones's 
officers  and  crew,  73  ;  descendants 
of  John  West.  Lord  dela  Warr.  74. 
Aztgust— The  passage  of  a  canal 
boat  through  the  Dismal  swamp, 

.  1862,  unchallenged,  257  ;  the  first 
English  pope,  157. 

September — Wright's  portrait  of 

Madison,  216 ;  name  for  the  two 

cities  St.    Paul  and   Minneapolis, 

236. 

October— Gamaliel    Hunt,    317 ; 
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regimental  standards  captured 
during  the  American  revolution, 
317. 

November — Site  of  the  John 
street  theatre,  396  ;  oldest  tomb- 
stone in  N.  Y.,  396;  Schryer's 
Hook,  396 ;  removal  of  King's 
bridge,  396. 

December—  Harleian  collection 
in  the  British  museum,  476. 


RAMSAY,  Chevalier  de,  governor 
of  Montreal,  his  chateau  erected 
1704,  7. 
Ranter,  officers  and  crew  of,  73,  157. 
Read,  Gen.  John  Meredith,  the  Spar- 
tans of  Paris,  leaves  from  the  au- 
tobiography of,  81,  161. 
Reed,   Elizabeth    A  ,  Hindu  litera- 
ture, noticed,  78. 
Replies. — Jttly — Gen.  Jackson's  bat- 
tles, 74 ;    Mrs.  Sigourney's  birth- 
place,  74  ;    the  tree  the  woodman 
spared,  75  ;  yankee,  yankoo,  75. 
August— Paul  Jones's  officers  and 
crew  of  the  Ranger,   157  ;  Capt. 
Pressly  Thornton,  aide  to  Wash- 
ington, 157  ;  the  state  of  Frank- 
lin, 157. 
September—  Yankee,  yankoo,  236  ; 
Englishman    chosen  pope,   236, 
237;  the  state  of  Franklin,  238  ; 
correction  of  typographical  error 
in  the   ''genesis  of  the  U.  S.," 
238. 
October— John   West,    Lord  de  la 
Warr,    318 ;    Oliver   Cromwell's 
descendants,  318. 
November  —  Present  whereabouts 
of  the  captured   British  colors, 
396  ;  the  Alhambra  or  Columbus 
bell,  397. 
December — Site     of     John    street 
theatre,    476,    477 ;     the    oldest 
tombstone  in  New  York,  477. 
Richards,  Rev.  William  C,  the  fairy 
isle   of    Mackinac,    22 ;    two   Lin- 
colns,  a  poem,  442. 
Richman,  G.  W.,  experiments  with 

electricity,  192. 
Riedesel,  Baroness,  secretes  Hessian 

flag,  317.  396. 
Riker,  Abraham,   lieutenant   fourth 

N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  149. 
Ritzema,  Rudolpnus,  lieut.-col.  first 

N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  147,  149. 
Roberts,  Charles  G.  ~D.,   Canadian 

guide-book,  noticed,  159. 
Robidoux,   Joseph,   founder  of    St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,    108  ;   portrait,    109  ; 
family  of,  109  :  establishes  trading 
post  on  the  site  of  St.  Joseph,  no  ; 
controls   the   Indian    trade,    no ; 
built  the  firot  house  in    St.     Jo- 
seph, hi. 
Rochambeau,  Count  de,  his  broken 
coach,  an  incident  of  the  revolu- 
tion, 475. 
Rochester    historical    society,   May 
meeting,    paper    on  Gen.    Micah 
Brooks,  by  J.  S.  Minard,  77. 
Roggen,  Petrus,  lieutenant  third  N. 

Y.   regiment,  1775,  149. 
Rosecrans,   Jacobus,  captain  fourth 

N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  149. 
Roumania,  the  royal  couple  of,  145. 
Rowley,  Nathaniel,  lieutenant   sec- 
ond N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  148. 
Royal  society  of  Canada,  ninth  an- 
nual meeting,  1  ;  origin  of  the,  2  ; 
list  of  former  presidents,  6. 


SACKET,  Saml.,  lieutenant  fourth 
N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  149. 

Saint-Amand,  Imbert,  Marie  Louise, 
the  island  of  Klba,  and  the  hun- 
dred days,  noticed,  159,  399. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  settlement  of, 
361. 

St.  Croix  river,  the  northeastern 
boundary  of  U.  S.,  261  ;  maps,  262, 
263,  264,  265. 

St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  a  forgotten 
republic,  465. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  beginnings  of  the 
city,  108  ;  first  post  office,  108  ;  the 
first  settler,  108  ;  formerly  Black- 
snake  Hills,  a  trading  post,  no; 
first  house  erected,  in  ;  early  set- 
tlers, 111;  first  white  children 
born  at,  11 1  ;  county  court  estab- 
lished, 113;  charter  of,  113. 

St.  Leger,  Col.  Berry,  headquarters 
at  Montreal,  7. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  settled  by  the  French 
and  Canadians,  1764,  108 ;  first 
territorial  legislature  meet  at,  1812, 
109. 

St.  Mark's  church,  N.  Y.  city, 
erected,  129. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  name  suggested  for 
the  cities  of  Minneapolis  and,  236. 

Saint  Victor,  Paul  de,  sketch  of,  101; 
book  plate,  101. 

Salem,  Mass.,  the  bewitched  children 
of,  1692,  143. 

Salmon  Falls,  N.  H.,  destroyed  by 
the  French,  16. 

Sanborn,  Kate,  adopting  an  aban- 
doned farm,  noticed,  319. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  1849,  204  ; 
vigilance  and  safety  committee 
organized,  206,  208. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  attacked  by  the 
French,  17. 

Schmitz,  Gen.,  portrait,  95. 

Scotch-Irish,  among  the, noticed, 398. 

Schryer's  Hook,  N.  Y.  city,  396. 

Schurz,  Carl,  essay  on  Abraham 
Lincoln,  noticed,  398. 

Scruggs,  William  L.,  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  39. 

Seabury,  Rev.  Samuel,  elected 
bishop  of  Conn.,  125. 

Selwyn,  A.  R.  C,  treasurer  of  the 
royal  society  of  Canada,  6. 

Seneca  Indians,  war  with  the  Hu- 
rons,  9  ;  Gov.  Blacksnakc,  chief 
of  the,  55. 

Sevier,  Capt.  John,  governor  of  the 
state  of  Franklin,  now  Tenn.,  48, 
157,  23S  ;  challenged  by  Gen.  Jack- 
son, 448. 

Seymour,  Horatio,  bust  of,  presented 
to  Saratoga  monument  associa- 
tion, 315. 

Seward,  William  H.,  journey  to  New 
England,  1831,  376. 

Seymour,  Horatio,  tribute  to,  77. 

Shadow  to  sunlight,  noticed,  160. 

Shakespeare,  William,  a  note  con- 
cerning, 472. 

Shelter  Island,  N.  Y.,  old  tombstones 
at,  477. 

Shinn,  Charles  H,  two  unpublished 
letters  of  Gen.  Vallejo,  relative  to 
the  past  and  future  of  Mexico,  36. 

Siemens,  Werner,  constructs  electric 
railway,  200. 

Sigourney,  Lydia  H.  PL,  birthplace 
of,  74. 

Simon,  Jules,  portrait,  175. 

Simpson,  Alexander,  duel  with 
Thomas  Whitehurst,  445. 


Singleton,  Roy,  the  colonial  meeting- 
house, 434. 

Skelly,  Major  F.,  journal  of  the 
siege  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  1779, 
152,  392. 

Slavery,  the  introduction  of ,  in<-o  the 
United  States,  349 ;  Bermuda  is- 
lands, 350,  353. 

Slosser,  George,  adjutant  third  N. 
Y.  regiment,  1775,  148. 

Smith,  Benjamin,  duel  with  Maurice 
Moore,  45?. 

Smith,  Sir  Donald  A.,  benefactor  to 
the  McGill  university,  co;  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Montreal 
scholarship  of  music,  21. 

Smith,  Capt.  John,  his  true  relation 
of  Va.,  58. 

Smith,  Samuel,  lieutenant  third  N. 
Y.  regiment,  1775,  148. 

Snowden,  Yates,  a  Carolina  Bour- 
bon, a  poem,  232. 

Society  of  the  Cincinnati  in  Conn., 
469. 

Sommerard,  M.  du,  sketch  of,  163. 

South  Carolina,  colonial  records.  388. 

Southern  states,  reconstruction, 
Jotham  Twitter  to  Hosea  Biglow, 
68. 

Spaight,  Richard  D.,  duel  with  John 
Stanly,  449. 

Spartans  of  Paiis,  the,  81,  161. 

Spencer,  Emanuel,  courtship  and 
marriage  of  Queen  Isabella  of 
Spain,  178;  Bonaparte  and  peace 
with  America,  298  ;  the  fashion  for 
learning  in  Queen  Isabella's  reign, 
364- 

Spencer,  Israel,  lieutenant,  second 
N.  Y.  regiment,  1775,  148. 

Stakely,  Rev.  Charles  A  ,  introduc- 
tion of  the  negro  into  the  United 
States,  349. 

Stanley,  Lord,  of  Preston,  governor- 
general  of  Canada,  4  ;  portrait,  5. 

Stanly,  Edward,  duel  with  Samuel 
W.  Inge,  450. 

Stanly,  John,  duel  with  Richard  D. 
Spaight,  449. 

Stanly,  Richard,  killed  in  a  duel,  450. 

Stanly,  Thomas  J.,  duel  with  Louis 
D.  Henry,  450. 

Stearns,  Joseph  B.,  experiments 
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